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Aw,  L— REVIEW  OF  WOODS  ON  INSPIRATION. 

LtetureB  on  the  Inspiratum  of  the  Scriptures,  by  Leonard 
Woods,  D.  D. ,  Mbot  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in 
the  Theological  Seminary ,  ^ndover.  Publiahed  and  sold 
by  Mark  Newman.    Flagg  &  Oould,  printers,  pp.  152. 

This  little  volume,  written  on  a  subject  of  great  importance 
and  no  small  difficulty,  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  theo- 
logical students,  and  of  all  others  who  are  solicitous  to  under* 
stand  the  true  grounds  of  evidence  on  which  our  religion 
stands.  Commonly,  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  au- 
thentieity  and  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament;  whereas^ 
the  proof  of  the  former  does  not  necessarily  involve  that  of 
the  latter,  and  accordingly,  many  believe  in  the  authenticity 
and  divine  origin  of  the  New  Testament,  who  utterly  reject 
the  doctrine  of  in^iration.  They  believe  that  the  scriptures 
contain  a  true  revelation  from  God,  and  consequently  that 
somebody  must  have  been  commissioned  to  make  known  the 
Divine  will;  bat  they  deny  that  the  persons  who  wrote  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  under  an  infallible  guid^ 
anee  in  making  those  compositions ;  acknowledging  that  they 
were  m^  of  integrity,  who  delivered  the  tnitn  according  to 
the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  ability ;  yet  subject  to  the 
usual  prejudices  and  mistakes  which  are  common  to  men. 
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4  Dr.  Woods  on  Inspiration. 

ThuSy  *Dr.  Priestley 9  in  his  <<  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion," in  a  very  able  manner  vindicates  the  authenticity  of 
the  facts  recorded  in  the  gospels;  but  in  the  same  work,  ex- 
pressly rejects  every  idea  of  plenary  inspiration  in  the  writers. 
And  in  our  day,  there  are  multitudes  who  profess  to  re- 
ceive the  Christian  religion  as  substantially  true,  who  have  no 
belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  penmen.  Indeed,  this 
distinction  is  recognised  by  almost  every  writer  in  defence  of 
revelation;  for  the  first  step  in  stating  the  external  evidence 
always  is,  to  establish  the  miraculous  facts  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  by  testimony  merely  human.  And  until 
this  is  satisfactorily  done,  no  argument  can  be  raised  for  the 
truth  and  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  Sie  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  is  entirely  a  distinct  thing  from  the 
evidence  of  authenticity.  This  distinction  is  clearly  and  justly 
expressed  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Woods  from  Dr.  Enapp. 

"These  two  positions,"  says.  Dr.  Knapp,  "**€  comtents  of  the 
sacred  books  or  the  doctrikbs  taitght  in  them  are  of  divine  origin^ 
and,  the  books  themselves  ate  fiven  hy  inspiraHon  of  God^  are 
not  the  same,  but  need  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  It  does  not 
follow  from  the  arguments  which  prove  \hp  doctrines  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  divine,  that  the  books  themselves  ii^ere  written  under  a 
divine  impulse.  A  revealed  truth  may  be  taught  in  any  book ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  book  itself  is  divine.  We  might  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,  from 
the  mere  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
credibility  of  the  authors.  The  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion 
can  therefore  be  conceived,  independently  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible.  This  distinction  was  made  as  early  as  the  time  of  Melanc- 
thon." 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  strongly  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Woods  in  his  preface. 

"There  is  no  subject,  which  is  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  great  controversy  in  Christian  countries  at  the  present  day, 
and  none  which  in  its  Various  bearings  and  consequences  is  more 
interesting  to  man,  than  that  which  is  presented  in  the  following 
Lectures.  On  the  particular  views  we  entertain  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  must  depend  our  views  of  the  Christian  religion. 
For,  if  the  Scriptures  were  written  by  men  divinely  inspired, — ^by 
those  who  enjoyed  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  then 
they  are  truly  the  word  of  Gody  and  a  perfect  standard  of  faith  and 
pnictice.  The  doctrines  and  laws  which  they  contain,  are  settled 
by  the  highest  authority  in  the  universe ;  and  our  business  is,  not  to 
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nt  in  judgment  upon  these  doctrines  and  laws,  and  to  determine 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  but  to  understand,  believe,  and 
obey  them.  As  soon  as  we  discover  the  sense  of  an  inspired  book, 
we  are  bound  to  yield  it  our  cordial  assent,  not  indeed  because  we 
could  make  out  that  sense  by  the  exercise  of  our  own  unaided  rea- 
son, but  simply  on  the  authority  of  God.  Our  belief,  resting  on 
such  a  basis,  is  not  to  be  moved  aside  by  any  difficulties  or  objec- 
tions which  the  wisdom  of  this  world  can  suggest. 

*'But  the  moment  men  start  from  this  high  position,  that  the 
Scripiures  are  divinely  inspired^  they  cease  to  have  a  sure  and 
infallible  standard  for  their  faith,  and  are  thrown  back  upon  human 
ignorance  as  their  guide.  Not  regarding  the  Bible  as  the  word  of 
God,  they  will  feel  at  liberty  to  doubt  or  deny  any  of  its  decisions,; 
and  the  most  they  will  do  will  be  to  use  it,  as  they  do  other  books, 
to  assist  them  in  forming  a  system  of  religion  for  themselves. 

**  The  question  whether  the  ccfknmon  doctrine  of  inspiration  is 
true,  must  therefore  be  acknowledged .  to  be  of  vast  importance. 
The  particular  decision  which  is  adopted  on  this  question  will  have 
a  direct  and  sensible  influence  upon  the  degree  of  reverence  which 
wiU  be  felt  for  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  upon  the  manner  in  which 
ti^y  will  be  perused  by  the  common  Christian,  and  studied  and  in- 
teipreted  by  the  critic  and  the  theologian ;  upon  the  manner  in 
which  Christianity  will  be  exhibited  by  the  preacher,  and  appre- 
hended and  received  by  the  hearer.  Every  thing  which  pertains 
to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion,  and  to  the  belief  and 
practice  of  those  who  embrace  it,  will  be  coloured  by  the  particular 
views  which  are  entertained  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
And  each  of  the  different  grades  of  opinion  which  may  prevail  on 
this  subject,  from  the  direct  denial  of  all  supernatural  guidance,  to 
the  belief  of  a  plenary  inspiration,  will  be  found  to  produce  its 
appropriate  effect  upon  those  who  maintain  it. 

^  Considering,  then,  that  the  subject  of  inspiration  is  calculated 
to  have  an  influence  which  will  be  so  powerful,  and  will  so  exten- 
sively affect  the  highest  interests  of  man  and  the  welfare  of  the 
church ;  we  ought  surely  to  examine  it  with  great  seriousness  and 
candor,  and  with  persevering  diligence.  And  we  are  under  very 
peculiar  obligations  to  do  this  at  the  present  day,  because,  if  I 
mistake  not  the  signs  of  the  times,  this  subject  is  likely,  before 
kmgj  to  form  the  dividing  line  between  those  who  adhere  to  the 
evangelical  doctrines  of  our  forefathers,  and  those  who  renounce 
them.'' 

It  appears^  also,  from  the  preface,  that  these  Lectures  formed 
a  part  of  Dr.  Woods's  regular  course  of  instruction,  at  the 
Institution  in  which  he  is  a  professor;  and  that  by  special  re- 
quest they  were  published  in  the  spirit  of  the  pilgrims, 
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in  a  form  somewhat  abridged.  And  we  feel  grateful  to  the 
respectable  author,  that  he  has  thought  proper  to  give  ftese 
fruits  of  his  long  and  profound  reflections,  on  a  very  interest- 
ing subject,  in  a  distinct  volume.  For,  although  we  feel  con- 
strained to  dissent  from  some  of  the  opinions  advanced  by  Dr. 
Woods,  yet  upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  view  this  as  a  very 
able  work,  in  which  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  inspiration  is 
maintained,  and  some  of  the  most  formidable  objections  con- 
sidered and  obviated.  It  is  evident  that  the  learned  author 
has  taken  profound  and  comprehensive  views  of  this  difficult 
subject,  in  all  its  bearings;  and  that  what  he  here  gives  to  the 
public  is  not  the  result  of  superficial  investigation,  but,  as  he 
says  himself,  <<  is  the  fruit  of  much  thought" 

In  the  first  Lecture,  Dr.  Woods  labours  to  remove  some 
conmion  mistakes  on  the  subject  of  inspiration,  and  to  fiimish 
the  reader  with  some  salutaiy  cautions  in  regvd  to  its  proper 
evidence. 

Two  questions  are,  in  the  commencement,  proposed  and 
answered.  The  first  is,  ^'Can  the  inspiration  of  those  who 
wrote  the  Scriptures,  be  proved  from  the  miracles  which  they 
performed?"  The  second,  <^Can  the  inspiration  of  those  who 
wrote  the  Bible  be  proved  from  the  excellency  of  what  it  con- 
tains?" Both  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  negative, 
in  our  opinion,  with  too  little  explanation.  In  re^^  to 
miracles,  it  is  said,  that  they  <<  are  proofs  of  the  divine  com- 
mission of  those  who  perform  them,  and  of  the  truth  and 
authority  of  what  they  teach,  but  furnish  no  direct  and  cer-- 
tain  proof  that  those  who  perform  them  are  under  divine 
inspiration."  There  seems  to  be  some  want  of  perspicuity 
and  perfect  accuracy  in  this  statement  The  truth  is,  that 
miracles,  separate  from  any  annunciation  or  declaration, 
prove  no  doctrine  whatever.  God,  no  doubt,  has  often 
wrought  miracles  for  other  purposes,  iJian  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  any  proposition;  as,  for  die  deliverance  of  his  servants  from 
danger  and  death.  Miracles  alone,  therefore,  do  not  even 
prove  that  the  person  performing  them  is  commissioned  of 
Ood  to  teach  any  truth,  unless  he  makes  such  a  declaration; 
and  if  such  a  person  declares*  himself  to  be  inspired,  the  mira- 
cle wrought  will  prove  this  as  fully  as  that  he  is  sent  of  Gk)d. 
There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  just  foundation  for  the  dis- 
tinction here  set  up;  and  we  are  apprehensive  that  the  rgec- 
tion  of  miracles  as  a  proof  of  inspiration  will  lead  us  into  inex- 
tricable difficulties;  for  on  this  basis  ultimately,  must  the  whole 
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•wciglit  of  the  external  evidence  rest;  and  indeed,  I)r.  Woods 
afterwards  declares  himself,  that  the  truth  of  inspiration  de* 
pends  on  the  truth  of  the  miracles. 

But  we  have  still  stronger  objections  to  the  answer  giren  to 
^  second  question;  in  which,  if  we  understand  the  author's 
meaning,  the  whole  body  of  internal  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
Christiaiiity  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  is  pronounced 
to  be  '<  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive."  The  reason  assign- 
ed is,  «  because  we  allow  great  excellence  to  what  is  contained 
in  many  books,  which  no  one  supposes  to  be  iniq)ired.  Merely 
writing  a  book  which  contains  excellent  doctrines  and  pre- 
eepts,  and  which  exhibits  them  in  a  very  impressive  manner, 
eannot  be  deemed  sufficient  proof  of  &e  inspiration  of  the 
writer.^'  But  we  would  appeal  to  the  candour  of  the  excellent 
writer^  whether  this  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  May 
there  not  be  a  kind  and  degree  of  excellence,  which  is  evidendy 
above  'die  ability  of  man,  or  which  is  manifestly  superior  to 
what  could  have  been  accomplished  by  writers  under  particu- 
lar emsomstances.  An  edifice  erected  by  man  may  possess 
great  and  varied  excellence;  but  would  it  be  just  to  infer  from 
this,  that  we  could  not  fairly  conclude  the  firmament  to  be 
the  work  of  God  and  not  of  man?  If  a  mere  child,  or  a  man 
wholly  unlearned,  should  discover  that  he  possessed  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  abstruse  branches  of  mathemotieal 
seienoe^  we  might  infer  that  he  was  ini^ired;  for  although 
diis  knowledge  is  attainable  by  human  industry,  when  the 
requisite  talents  are  possessed,  yet  it  never  coidd  have  been 
attained  in  a  natural  way  by  the  persons  supposed.  What 
exeellence  of  knowledge,  theological  and  moral,  men  cut 
attain  by  their  own  unassisted  efi^rts,  is  made  known  by  the 
experience  of  the  world  for  ages:  now,  if  an  obscure  nation, 
little  cultivated  by  learning,  is  found  to  possess  a  system  df 
theology  and  morals  far  surpassing  every  thing  Which  the 
most  learned  and  polished  nations  were  ever  able  to  reach, 
why  may  it  not  be  inferred,  that  the  writers  of  the  books 
eonbining  this  superhuman  excellence,  received  their  doctrine 
from  heaven;  or,  in  other  words,  were  inspired?  Or  if  a  few 
onlettered  fishermen  and  mechanics  produce  books,  which, 
for  sublimity,  simplicity,  purity  and  graphical  delineation  of 
character,  are  inimitable;  so  that  every  attempt  to  equal  or 
surpass  them  in  these  qualities  fails,  why  may  it  not  be  infer- 
red that  these  meit  were  inspired,  from  the  excellency  of  the 
matter  contained  in  their  writings?    Accordingly,  we  profess. 
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that  we  have  never  found  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  inspira* 
tion  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  from  any  external 
argument,  than  from  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  little  work 
of  Soame  Jenyns,  on  the  internal  evidences.  But  this  is 
not  all;  we  would  respectfully  ask  Dr.  Woods,  how  the  great 
body  of  sincere  Christians  obtain  their  conviction  that  the 
Scriptures  are  inspired?  It  will  not  be  said,  that  their  unwa- 
vering persuasion  of  this  truth  is  merely  the  prejudice  of  edu- 
cation; and  it  is  certain,  that  the  majority  of  them  have  no 
distinct  ideas  of  the  external  evidences  of  divine  revelation* 
Their  faith  must  depend  on  the  view  which  they  have  obtained 
of  the  internal  excellency  of  the  truths  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Indeed,  all  genuine,  saving  faith,  whether  of  the 
learned  or  unlearned,  in  our  opinion,  rests  exclusively  on  this 
kind  of  evidence.  It  is  true,  that  excellence  of  the  Bible 
which  is  the  result  of  divine  illumination,  cannot  be  exhibited 
as  an  argument  to  others,  but  it  may  be^  and  is,  perfectly  8ati»- 
£]LCtory  and  conclusive  to  the  believer  himself.  And  even  to 
those  who  have  no  other  light  than  their  own  reason,  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  excellency  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible, 
we  are  persuaded,  that  this  species  of  evidence  comes  with 
more  force,  and  more  frequently  results  in  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  divine  origin  ot*  Christianity,  than  any  external 
evidences  whatever.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  the  conversion  of  infidels  which  we  have  ever  known,  have 
been  produced  simply  by  reading  the  word  of  God.  We  be- 
lieve, therefore,  <<  that  the  Scriptures  manifest  themselves  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  by  their  majesty  and  purity;  by  the  con- 
fsent  of  all  the  parts,  and  the  scope  of  the  whole,  which  is  to 
give  all  glory  to  God;  by  their  light  and  power  to  convince 
and  convert  sinners,  to  comfort  and  build  up  believers  unto 
salvation  :  but  the  Spirit  of  God  bearing  witness  by  and  with 
the  Scriptures,  in  the  heart  of  man,  is  alone  able  fully  to  per- 
suade it,  that  they  are  the  very  word  of  God.^'*  According 
to  our  judgment,  therefore.  Dr.  Woods  has  spoken  unguard- 
edly, when  he  says,  "  Thus,  ^v^ry  argument  which  has  been 
urged  in  proof  of  inspiration,  merely  from  the  sublimity,  the 
purity,  the  harmony  and  the  efficacy  of  the  Scriptures,  will  be 
found  inconclusive.^'  Indeed,  we  are  so  far  from  adopting 
this  opinion,  as  to  be  persuaded,  that  if  the  Bible  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  intelligent,  impartial  men,  who  were 

*  Larger  Catechism. 
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ancerely  in  seaFch  of  truth,  without  the  least  informationt  of 
its  origin  and  history,  they  imeht  fairly  and  confidently  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  writers  must  have  been  inspired. 
And  if  the  Holy  Spirit  should  accompany  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  an  unwavering  conviction  of  their  divine  inspira- 
tion would  be  produced,  as  we  know  by  the  experience  of 
every  day,  in  regard  to.  all  those  pious  persons,  who  believe 
without  any  acquaintance  with  the  external  evidence  of  divine 
levelation. 

In  regard  to  the  remainder  of  this  Lecture,  which  is  much 
the  larger  part,  we  find  nothing  which  we  do  not  approve; 
and  therefore,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with,  giving  a  brief 
analysis  of  its  contents.  The  object  of  the  writer  is,  to  re- 
move some  common  mistakes,  into  which  we  are  liable  to  fall, 
and  to  suggest  some  cautions  against  erroneous  judgments  on 
this  subject 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  observed,  <*  That  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  we  can  exactly  understand  the  manner  in  which  the 
mind  is  afiected  by  inspiration  of  God,  or  how  any  man 
knaws^  that  he  is  under  infallible  guidance/'  Next,  he  lays 
it  down  as  a  caution,  ^'  That  the  influence  of  inspiration  upon 
the  writers  of  Scripture,  was  not  confined  to  the  revelation 
of  new  truths,^^  Under  this  head  he  shows,  that  inspiration 
often  serves  to  assist  the  memories  of  the  writers  to  recollect 
what  they  had  before  known,  to  guide  them  in  the  selection  (^ 
what  is  proper  to  be  recorded,  and  to  render  them  infallible  in 
the  communication  of  things,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  ob- 
tuned  in  the  common  way.  This  remark,  the  writer  Justly 
considers  of  great  importance,  in  judging  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  . 

The  third  caution  is,  <^  That  it  is  no  objection  against  the 
in^iration  of  the  Scriptures,  that  they  were  written  in  a  lan- 
guage completely  human,  and  that  they  exhibit  all  the  varieties 
in  tilie  mode  of  writing,  which  are  common  in  other  works." 

The  fourth  is,  ^^  That  it  is  not  to  be  admitted  as  any  argu- 
ment against  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  that  in  writing  the 
Scriptures,  the  sacred  penmen  evidently  made  use  of  their  own 
Realties."  The  fifth,  <<That  it  is  no  objection  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  that  they  contain  many  things  ^wnich 
are,  in  themselves,  of  little  value.''  This  is  a  much  more  im- 
portant consideration  than  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be;  for, 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  create  a  prejudice  a^nst  the  doc- 
trine oi  inspiration,  than  observing,  that  the  Bible  contains  an 
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account  of  many  trivial  things.     The  same  prejudice  is  apt  to 
arise,  in  regard  to  the  works  of  creation  and  the  dispensations 
of  Providence,  and  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  the  cases. 
Many  things  in  themselves  are  of  little  or  no  importance,  but 
every  thing,  as  making  a  part  of  the  whole,  is  imjiortant;  and 
thus,  revelation*  would  be  less  perfect  than  it  is,  if  all  events 
which  seem  trivial  had  been  omitted.     What  the  learned 
author  has  written  on  this  subject  is  weighty,  and  deserves  to 
be  carefully  perused.     The  sixth  rema»  is,  '^  That  it  is  no 
objection  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  read  and 
full  meaning  of  some  passages  was  not  known  at  the  time 
they  were  written,  or  even  that  it  remains  unknown  at  the 
present  time."    The  seventh  is,  that  <<  instances  (^  apparent 
disagreement  among  the  different  writers  of  the  sacred  volume, 
and  of  apparent  contradiction  in  the  same  writers,  are  no  valid 
objection  against  their  inspiration."     If  the  discrepancies  are 
only  apparent,  and  can  be  shown  to  be  such,  then  the  truth  of 
the  remark  is  self-evident,  but  seems  to  have  been  scarcely 
worthy  of  a  distinct  mention.  But  how  shall  the  reader  know, 
whether   discrepancies   and  contradictions  are  real  or  only 
apparent  ?    Until  this  can  be  ascertained,  the  rule  here  given 
is  perfectly  useless;  for,  while  it  is  evident,  that  contradictions 
merely  apparent  prove  nothing  against  inspiration,  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  real  contradictions  would  furnish  the  strongest 
evidence  against  the  inspiration  of  the  words  in  which  they 
were  found.     But  the  true  use  of  this  caution  is,  to  pre- 
vent hasty  judgments  from  first  appearances.     There  are  in 
the  Bible  apparent  discrepancies  which  can  easily  be  recon- 
ciled by  a  little  explanation;  and  there  may  be  real  contradic- 
tions in  our  copies,  which  may  be  owing  to  the  mistakes  of 
transcribers.     Now,  when  such  things  are  observed,  there 
should  not  be  a  hasty  conclusion  that  the  book  was  not  writ- 
ten by  inspiration,   but  a  careful   and  candid   examination 
of  the  passages,  and  even  when  we  cannot  reconcile  them, 
we  should  consider  the   circumstances   under  which  these 
books  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  the  almost  absolute 
certainty,  that  in  so  many  a^s,  and  in  the  process  of  such 
numerous    transcriptions,    mistakes    must    necessarily    have 
occurred,  and  may  have  passed  into  all  the  copies  extant. 

The  second  I^ecture  in  this  little  volume,  treats  a  subject 
of  flnreat  difficulty,  and  involves  a  very  important  principle  of 
biblical  interpretation.  It  relates  to  tiie  manner  in  which  cita- 
tions are  made  from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writers  of  the 
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New  Testament  The  objection  is,  <<  that  in  some  instances 
the  quotations  do  not  agree  with  the  original;  and,  that  in 
other  instances,  the  texts  quoted  are  applied  to  subjects  widely 
different  from  those  to  which  they  were  originally  applied.'* 
Where  the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament  are  real  predic- 
tions from  the  Old,  "  there  can"  says  our  author,  "  be  no 
difficulty.*'  The  real  diflSculty,  however,  is  to  ascertain 
which  are  predictions.  If  we  follow  the  most  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  words  used,  we  shall  conclude  that  all  those  pas- 
sages cited  from  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  formaJ  declara- 
tion that  they  were  fulfilled^  in  events  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  to  be  considered  as  predictions :  but  we  are 
cautioned  a^nst  the  opioion  that  such  words  as  tva  f(X«7p«>^ 
**  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,"  and  other  phrases  of  the  like 
kind,  are  always  used  to  introduce  a  real  prediction,  which 
was  then  accomplished.  "  They  are,"  says  Dr.  Woods,  "often 
used,  and  with  equal  propriety, — I  say  not  in  the  way  of 
accommodation^  because  that  word  unhappily,  has  been  em- 
ployed by  certain  writers,  to  express  a  doctrine  which  I  think 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles— but  to  denote  a  mere  comparison  of  similar  events,  to 
signiiy  that  the  thing  spoken  of,  answers  to  the  words  of  a 
prophet,  or  that  his  words  may  justly  be  applied  to  it;  and 
so  may  relate  to  what  was  said  by  an  inspired  writer,  in 
describing  a  character  which  formerly  appeared,  or  in  relating 
an  event  which  formerly  took  place,  as  well  as  to  a  real  pre- 
diction. Accordingly,  we  might  take  a  passaze  where  it  is 
said  such  a  thing  w^as  done  that  it  might  be  julfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  might  express  the  same  thing  as 
such  phrases  as  these,  the  declaration  of  the  prophet  had  an 
accomplishment  in  what  took  place;  or  his  words  may  be 
aptly  applied  to  it,  or  they  very  properly  express  it;  or  his 
observation  is  true  in  reference  to  the  present  case;  or  this 
thing  is  like  what  the  prophet  describes."  Such  passages, 
according  to  our  author's  theory,  are  cited  in  the  way  of  illus* 
tration.  And  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  this  mode  of  illus- 
trating and  impressing  the  truth,  was  common  at  the  time  the 
New  Testament  was  written.  "It  is  common  too  at  the 
present  time,  and  obviously  proper  at  all  times;"  and  there- 
fore, he  concludes,  can  be  no  objection  against  the  inspiration 
of  the  New  Testament  writers.  But  as  this  is  a  principle  of 
faermeneutics  of  great  importance,  let  us  hear  the  learned 
professor  further  in  its  explanation  and  vindication, 
voju  in.  No  I. — ^B 
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**  Now  is  it  not  the  almost  uniyersal  piactice  of  good  writen,  to 
make  quotations  from  previous  writers,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
varied  and  more  inq>res8ive  illustration  of  what  they  would  teach  ? 
If  there  is  any  book  which  is  held  in  high  repute  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  the  name  of  its  author,  or  the  excellence  of  its  contents; 
from  such  a  book  quotations  are  frequently  made.  And  they  are 
made,  not  merely  to  prove  a  doctrine  which  is  doubted  or  denied^ 
but  to  give  additiond  force  to  truths  commonly  received,  and  ta 
obligations  commonly  acknowledged.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt, 
that  quotations  from  such  a  book  are  well  adapted  to  produce  such 
an  effect.  By  their  means,  the  particular  truths  afiirmed  become 
associated  with  circumstances,  which  impart  to  them  a  new  inte« 
rest,  and  a  higher  authority. 

"  These  remarks  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  with  regard  to  their  practice  of  quoting  from  the 
Old.  All  the  circumstances  which  can  ever  be  supposed  to  influ- 
ence writers  to  quote  freely  from  others,  were  combined  in  their 
case.  They  held  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  blu- 
est reverence.  They  were  taught  by  the  prophets,  and  by  Christ 
himself,  to  regard  those  Scriptures  as  of  divine  authority ;  as  the 
word  of  God ;  the  guide  of  their  life ;  the  basis  of  all  true  religion. 
What  stronger  reason  could  they  possibly  have  for  making  continual 
citations  from  their  sacred  books? 

"  Another  circumstance  which  must  naturally  have  influenced 
them  to  quote  abundantly  from  the  Old  Testament,  was,  that  they 
bad  so  few  books  besides.  And  this  is  connected  with  another 
circumstance ;  namely,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
their  sacred  books  so  constantly,  and  with  such  earnest  and  devout 
attention,  that  they  became  very  intimately  acquainted  with  them. 
The  historical  facts,  the  doctrines,  precepts,  promises,  threats,  and 
the  language  in  which  all  these  were  conveyed ; — the  metaphors, 
similes,  allegories,  types,  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  style,  found  in 
the  Scriptures,  were  perfectly  familiar  to  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  were  wrought,  as  elements,  into  the  habits  of  their 
minds,  lliey  imbibed  not  only  the  general  spirit  of  their  sacred 
books,  but  the  mode  of  speaking,  and  the  very  mode  of  thinking, 
there  exhibited.  Whenever  they  undertook  to  treat  any  subject, 
they  seemed  immediately  to  recur  to  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  either  treated  the  siune  subject,  or  would  supply  some 
useful  illustration  of  it.  In  many  instances,  they  employed  the 
hmguage  of  the  Scriptures,  as  their  own;  it  being  more  familiar  to 
them,  and  better  suited  to  their  purpose,  than  any  other. 

"Were  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  singular  in  this? 
Do  not  toe  proceed  in  the  same  manner?  And  is  not  the  prac* 
tice  so  familiar,  that  we  often  do  it  insensibly?    In  our  letters,  in 
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eoBmoii  difleonrse,  in  prayer,  and  in  the  more  formal  statement 
and  vindication  of  divine  truth,  we  frequently  use  the  language  qf 
Scripture,  either  in  the  way  of  exact  quotation,  or  by  quoting  part 
of  a  passage,  or  part  of  several  passages,  just  as  the  case  requires. 
And  Christians  do  this  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  reverence 
they  feel  for  the  Bible,  and  the  diligence  with  which  they  study  it 
Just  take  soch  authors  as  Owen,  Watts,  Doddridge,  John  Newton, 
and  Edwards,  and  see  how  considerable  a  proportion  of  their 
vrritings  consists  of  partial  or  entire  quotations  from  Scripture,  or 
allusions  to  it." 

"  This  practice  of  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament  for  the  ge* 
neral  purpose  of  illustration,  is  not  only  proper  in  itself,  but  is,  as 
I  have  already  hinted,  perfectly  conformable  to  common  practice. 
What  is  more  common  at  the  present  day,  than  to  illustrate  the 
truths  and  duties  of  religion  by  a  familiar  citation  of  texts  from  the 
Scriptures  ?    We  do  this  sometimes  in  a  more  formal,  and  some- 
times in  a  less  formal  manner.    When  the  case  seems  to  require 
it,  we  quote  a  particular  passage  exactly,  naming  the  book,  chap« 
ter,and  verse.    In  other  cases,  we  quote  the  substance  and  general 
aeose  of^  passage  in  a  condensed  form,  without  regard  to  the  exact 
words  of  Scripture.     And  sometimes  we  make  an  intelligible  allu* 
sion  to  a  part  of  Scripture  which  is  well  understood,  without  actu- 
ally quoting  either  the  words,  or  the  sense.     Thus,  we  say,  such  a 
?iew  of  the  subject  is  according  to  what  Christ  taught  his  disci* 
pies  of  the  character  of  those  who  are  blessed ;  or  according  to 
the  direction  he  gave  respecting  the  treatment  of  a  brother  who 
ofiends;  or  according  to  the  final  commission  he  gave  his  apostles; 
or  according  to  Paul's  account  of  justification  by  faith*   Or  we  say, 
that  Paul's  account  of  the  strife  between  the  fiesh  and  the  spirit 
^iplies  to  the  case  of  every  believer ;  taking  it  for  granted  that 
every  one  recollects  what  that  account  is.     It  is  then  perfectly 
evident,  that  the  liberties  which  the  New  Testament  writers  use, 
as  to  the  manner  of  making  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament, 
are  by  no  means  greater  than  connnon  practice  sanctions.     And  it 
is  evident  too,  that  they  are  liberties  of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter with  those  which  we  think  proper  at  the  present  day." 


quotations  will  be  sufficient  to  show  clearly,  how  Dr. 
Woods  understands  this  matter;  but  to  be  fully  possessed  of 
his  arguments  and  illustrations,  it  will  be  requisite  to  read  the 
whole  lecture,  which  will  richly  repay  the  time  and  trouble  of 
a  earefiil  perusal.  His  reference  to  the  method  so  much  in 
vogue,  of  making  citations  from  the  classic  authors,  when  their 
words  can  be  accommodated  to  express  in  any  degree  our 
meaning       happy,  and  serves  to  shed  light  on  the  subject 
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But  after  all  that  has  been  said  so  ingeniously,  and  so  pfatusi'- 
bly,  in  defence  of  this  mode  of  understanding  the  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  we  confess  that  we  have  our  mis- 
givings. We  are  not  prepared,  however,  at  present,  to  enter 
into  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject;  neither  would  our  pre- 
scribed limits  admit  of  it  But  we  will  remark,  in  passing, 
that  if  the  form  of  quotation,  mentioned  above,  does  not  sig- 
nify that  the  writer  proposed  to  cite  a  prediction,  which  he 
supposed  was  then  fulfilled,  no  words  can  be  used  which  would 
certainly  convey  this  idea.  That  frequent  allusion  should 
often  be  made  to  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  or,  that 
the  very  words  of  Scripture  should  sometimes  be  used,  when 
the  writer  only  intended  to  apply  them  for  illustration,  is  not 
difficult  to  be  conceived;  but  when  the  sacred  writer  says, 
<<A11  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  of  the  Lord  by  his  prophet,"  or,  "  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,"  to  suppose 
nothing  more  was  intended,  but  that  the  words  of  the  prophets 
have  some  correspondence  with  the  events  now  recorded,  is, 
to  say  the  least,  a  construction  not  the  most  obvious  and  nata* 
ral.  Out  of  a  thousand  readers  of  these  passages  who  had 
never  heard  of  any  difficulty,  we  believe,  that  there  would  not 
be  found  one  who  would  not  conclude,  that  the  evangelist  was 
quoting  a  real  prediction^  or  what  he  considered  such. 

But  again,  if  this  solemn  form  of  citation  does  not  uniformly 
mean  that  a  prophecy  was  referred  to,  which  was  now  sup- 
posed to  be  fulfilled,  we  would  respectfully  ask,  how  we  are 
to  know  when  the  writers  of  the  New  Testainent  are  applying 
a  prophecy  to  events  then  passing?  Or  if  this  form  of  expres- 
sion can  be  set  aside  in  one  case,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  referring  to  a  real  prediction,  why  may  it  not  in 
every  case  where  it  is  used?  The  importance  of  this  inquiry 
did  not  escape  the  sagacious  mind  of  the  author  of  these  Liec* 
tures;  in  the  appendix  he  has  devoted  several  closely  printed 
pages  to  an  answer.  But  we  profess,  that  after  perusing  what 
is  here  written,  we  still  remain  unsatisfied.  The  first  mediod  of 
determining  whether  a  passage  cited  is  a  prediction,  is,  by  the 

Sneral  rules  of  hermeneutics,  as  given  by  such  men  as  Ernesti, 
orus,  Storr,  Home,  &c.  And  we  are  directed  <<  to  examine 
the  text  as  it  stands  in  the  Old  Testament,"  and  having  by 
the  proper  rules  ascertained,  that  the  text  in  question  was 
meant  to  be  a  prediction,  we  may  then  <<  come  to  the  quota* 
tion  in  the  New  Testament,  prepared  to  believe  that  the 
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writer  designedly  introduces  it  as  a  prediction  of  the  event  to 
which  he  applies  it;  not  indeed,  because  it  is  introduced  by 
any  of  tfie  formulas  which  are  used,  as  they  equally  respect 
aQ  sorts  of  quotations;  but  because  an  examination  of  the 
orijdnal  writer  shows,  that  he  meant  it  as  a  prediction.^' 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  give  directions  how  we  should 
proceed  in  doubtful  cases,  and  illustrates  his  rules  by  a  refer- 
ence to  Psalm  xvi.  10.  where,  although  we  cannot,  from  the 
words  of  David  taken  alone,  ascertain  whether  he  meant  to 
utter  a  prediction  or  not;  yet  from  the  explanation  given  by 
Peter  and  Paul,  (Acts  xiii.  35.  37. — ^ii.  25.  31)  it  appears 
with  undoubted  evidence,  that  it  was  indeed  such. 

The  illustration  of  the  case  here  adduced  is  entirely  satis- 
factory;  but  there  are  other  cases  of  quotations,  in  determining 
the  true  character  of  which,  all  the  rules  given  would  be  of 
very  little  use;  for  the  difficulty  is  not,  whether  a  prophecy 
was  intended  to  be  uttered,  but  concerning  its  fulfilment  And 
to  illustrate  our  meaning,  we  shall  refer  to  that  most  important 
cftation  from  Isaiah  vii.  14.  which  is  the  first  instance  of  quota- 
ticm  in  the  New  Testament  Now,  when  we  turn  to  the  pas- 
sage as  it  stands  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  that  the  writer 
did  mean  to  utter  a  prediction;  for  the  words  were  spoken  by 
Jehovah  to  Ahaz,  to  inform  him  what  sign  he  was  about  to 
give;  but  when  we  examine  the  context,  we  find  that  there  is 
nothing  which  would  lead  any  one  to  suppose  that  an  event 
Tcry  remote  in  time  was  meant;  much  less,  that  the  words 
were  intended  to  predict  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  Messiah. 
So  far  from  this,  they  seem  to  be  limited  in  their  fulfilment  to 
a  riiort  period  from  that  time.  The  whole  passage  is  this, 
"  Moreover,  the  Lord  spake  again  unto  Ahaz,  saying.  Ask 
thee  a  sign  of  the  Lord  thy  God;  ask  it  either  in  the  depth,  or 
in  the  height  above.  But  Ahaz  said,  I  will  not  ask,  neither 
wiD  I  tempt  the  Lohd.  And  he  said,  hear  ye  now,  0  ye 
house  of  David ;  is  it  a  small  thing  for  you  to  weary  men,  but 
yon  will  weary  my  God  also?  Therefore  the  Lord  himself 
iriiall  give  you  a  sign,  behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive, 

AND  BSAR   A   SON,   AND    SHALL   CALL   HIS    NAME   IMMANUEL. 

Batter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  that  he  may  know  to  refuse  the 
evil  and  choose  die  good.  For  before  the  child  shall  know  to 
refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good,  the  land  that  thou  abhor- 
rest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings."  Now,  as  we  cannot 
learn  from  these  words,  examined  alone,  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  refer  to  the  Messiah,  let  us  turn  to  the  quotation  as 
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g'vcn  in  the  New  Testament  But  here  we  have  no  new  li^t; 
r  although  Matthew  uses  a  formula  in  citing  them  which 
would  lead  us  at  first  sight,  to  suppose,  that  he  intended  to 
apply  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  to  the  conception  and  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ;  yet,  according  to  the  rule  of  Dr.  Woods,  we  can 
infer  nothing  from  this  solemn  form  of  quotation.  How,  then, 
shall  we  determine  whether  this  prediction  is  correctly  appli- 
ed, or  meant  to  be  applied  by  the  evangelist  to  the  important 
event  which  had  then  occurred;  or  whether  he  only  uses  the 
language  of  the  prophet  by  way  of  accommodation;  (for  we 
must  use  this  word  to  express  the  idea,  notwithstanding  Dr. 
Woods'  objections  to  it)  because  they  were  suited  to  express 
the  fact  to  which  he  applies  them,  though  not  meant  to  signify 
any  such  thing  by  the  original  writer.  And  not  long  since^ 
while  perusing  the  learned  and  orthodox  worit  of  Dr.  John 
Pye  Smith,  entided  "Tbstimont  to  the  Messiah,"  we 
were  startled  upon  finding  that  this  distinguished  writer  ami 
able  advocate  for  the  ancient  faith,  concedes,  that  there  is  here 
no  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  but  that  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  used  by  the  evangelist  in  the  way  of  ixceommoda" 
tion.  And  it  is  asserted  in  a  late  number  of  the  Spi&rr  ov 
THE  Pilgrims,  that  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andovcr,  only  ad- 
mits, "  that  the  declaration  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  in 
this  place,  is  a  type  or  s3anbol  of  the  birth  of  Messiah^  but 
not  a  prediction  of  that  event"  We  are  free  to  confess,  that 
this  single  fact  has  filled  us  wijth  doubts  respecting  the  validity 
of  the  modern  principles  of  interpretation,  as  it  relates  to  cita* 
tions  from  the  Old  Testament 

Until  very  lately,  we  presume,  no  Christian  author  ever 
doubted  whether  these  words  contained  a  glorious  and  explicit 
prediction  respecting  the  birth  of  Messiah.  But  according  to 
the  new  canons  of  interpretation,  Dr.  Smith  is  correct:  this 
important  text  must  be  given  up,  as  proving  nothing;  as 
havine  no  reference  whatever,  to  the  event,  to  which  Chris- 
tians irom  the  earliest  ages  have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying 
it  And  not  only  so,  but  on  these  principles  numerous  texts 
besides,  which,  as  former  commentators  thought,  contained  pre- 
dictions of  Christ,  must  be  relinquished.  And  we  are  appre- 
hensive, that  instead  of  finding  Christ  every  where  in  the  Old 
Testament,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  finding  him  nowhere. 
Even  that  famous  prophecy,  Isaiah  liii.  which  Dr.  Woods 
says,  "  cannot  without  violence,  be  understood  as  relating  to 
any  but  the  Messiah,"  has  been  by  some  commentators  refer- 
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fed  to  other  objects;  and  by  others  has  not  been  considered  a 
prediction  at  all.  We  are,  we  confess,  afraid  of  what  Flatt,  in 
his  Sssay  on  Inspiration,  appended  to  this  volume,  calls  the 
exegesis:  and  although  he  is  called  orthodox,  and  pro- 
to  defend  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  inspiration,  as  for- 
meriy  held  by  the  church ;  yet  it  is  such  a  defence  as  actually 
faetn^  the  cause;  so  cold  and  feeble  is  his  essay,  that  we 
flbould  have  been  better  pleased  if  Dr.  Woods  had  left  it  in  the 
oh«urity  of  its  native  German.  Very  different,  however,  is 
oar  opinion  of  the  extract  at  the  close  of  the  Appendix,  from 
the  late  work  ol*  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson.  This  is  truly  ex- 
cellent; and  had  the  worthy  author  never  written  any  thing 
besides,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  was  a  man  of 
talents,  and  correct  habits  of  thinking. 

The  third  Lecture  is  occupied  in  the  proof  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament,  from  direct  assertions,  and  other  repre- 
sentations in  the  New.  On  this  subject  there  is  no  difficulty* 
The  proof  is  abundant,  and  of  the  clearest  kind. 

Ilie  iburth  Lecture  contains  the  positive  evidences  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  derived  from 
« the  commission  to  the  apostles, — ^from  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit, — from  the  fact  that  the  writers  considered  them- 
selves inspired.  Notice  is  taken  also,  of  the  instances  in 
which  Paul  seems  to  disclaim  inspiration:  and  it  is  shown  that 
these  passages  will  bear  another  interpretation,  perfectly  con- 
sistent ^th  his  being  under  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  i^hen  he  wrote  them.  The  case  of  Mark  and  Luke, 
who,  though  not  apostles,  were  writers  of  part  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  considered,  and  reasons  are  assigned  why  they 
should  also  be  admitted  to  be  inspired  men.  The  only  objec- 
tk>n  which  we  feel  to  this  whole  argument  for  the  inspiration 
of  the  New  Testament,  is,  that  it  is  defective,  by  reason  of  the 
omisnon  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  internal  excellence  of 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  which  it  contains;  but  of  this  we 
have  already  expressed  our  opinion. 

The  fifth  Lecture,  takes  a  view  <<  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
inspiration.''  The  author  very  properly  rejects  the  usual  di8-> 
tinctions  of  inspiration  into  several  kinds  and  degrees;  for, 
although,  in  some  cases,  the  writers  possessed  the  knowledge 
required  to  be  communicated  previously,  yet  in  these  in- 
stances as  well  as  when  all  the  ideas  were  inspired,  they  were 
eaually  under  an  infallible  guidance.  Dr.  Woods's  definition 
of  inspiration  is,  <^  a  supernatural  guidance  or  assistance  afford- 
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ed  to  tlie  sacred  writers,  that  divine  guidance  or  aaaistaaee 
havine  been  such  as  entirely  to  guard  them  against  error,  and 
to  lead  tliem  to  write  just  what  God  saw  to  be  suited  to  accom- 
plish the  ends  of  revelation."  Although  we  do  not  admire 
the  way  in  which  the  thing  is  expressed,  yet  we  concur  with 
Dr,  Woods  entirely  in  his  views  of  the  plenary  nature  of  that 
inspiration  by  which  the  Scriptures  was  written. 

His  views,  also,  on  the  subject  of  the  manner  in  which  in- 
spiration must  affect  the  language,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  the 
books  of  Scripture,  are,  in  our  opinion,  just;  and  as  this  is 
frequently  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  controversy  among  young 
theologians,  we  will  give  a  pretty  long  extract  on  this  point 

^'  Some  have  supposed,  that  the  influence  which  inspired  men 
had,  related  exclusively  to  the  thoughts  or  conceptions  of  their  own 
minds.  But  this  supposition  seems  to  me  not  accordant  with  what 
the  inspired  writers  themselves  advance  on  the  subject.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  specific  mode  of  the  di- 
vine agency  in  the  work  of  inspiration.  But  as  the  writers  of 
Scripture  nowhere  limit  the  divine  influence  which  they  enjoyed, 
to  the  conceptions  oi  their  own  minds ;  neither  would  I  do  it. 
And  as  there  are  some  texts  which,  according  to  any  fair  interpre- 
tation, clearly  imply  that  the  divine  guidance  afforded  to  inspired 
men,  had,  in  an  important  sense,  a  respect  to  their  language;  how 
can  I  entertain  any  further  doubt  ?  And  I  find  myself  still  more 
satisfied  by  considering  the  cases,  in  which  the  apostles  and  other 
Christians  were  miraculously  assisted  to  speak  with  other  tongues  ; 
because,  in  all  these  cases,  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  related  directly 
to  the  language  they  used.  The  very  fact  necessarily  implies  this. 
For  to  say  that  the  divine  Spirit  assisted  them  to  speak  in  a  foreign 
language  which  they  had  not  learned,  and  yet  that  the  divine  as- 
sistance afforded  them  bad  no  respect  to  languagCy  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction. The  remarkable  instance  of  divine  agency,  now  refer- 
red to,  should  at  least  prevent  us  from  asserting  in  unqualified 
terms,  that  divine  inspiration  in  the  Apostles  could  have  had  no 
respect  whatever  to  their  language. 

"  The  general  doctrine  of  inspiration,  understood  in  any  proper 
sense,  seems  clearly  to  imply,  that  the  divine  influence  which  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles  enjoyed,  must  have  pertained,  in  some  way, 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  communicated  divine  truth.  For  can 
we  suppose  that  God  moved  his  servants  to  write  a  particular  doc- 
trine or  fact,  and  yet  did  not  influence  them  to  write  it  in  a  suit- 
able manner  ? — that,  after  prompting  them  to  communicate  some- 
thing of  consequence,  he  so  abandoned  them,  that  they  were  liable, 
as  every  man  without  divine  assistance  is,  to  fall  into  mistakes,  or 
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to  laske  the  oomnmiiiGation  ia  a  nianner  leas  proper  in  itself^  a&d 
less  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  God»  than  some  other*" 

The  learned  author  then  proceeds  to  answer  some  plausible 
objections  to  the  opinion  which  he  advocates.  The  first  of 
which  is,  "that  the  language  employed  by  the  inspired  wri- 
ters exhibits  no  marks  of  a  divine  interference^  but  is  per- 
fectly conformed  to  the  genius  and  taste  of  the  writers.^' 
While  the  fact  is  admitted,  it  is  denied  that  it  interferes  with 
the  theory  advanced;  for  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  writers 
were  in  all  cases  furnished  with  words  which  they  would  not 
have  theoQUielves  selected,  but  only  that  in  making  their  selec- 
tion, they  were  under  such  a  superintendance  as  preserved 
them  fixnn  emplojring  unsuitable  language*  Another  objection 
18,  <<That  even  the  same  doctrine  is  taught  and  the  same  event 
described  in  a  difierent  manner,  by  different  writers."  The 
fact  IB  here  also  admitted,  but  it  is  shown  to  be  perfectly  con* 
wtent  with  the  view  taken  ef  this  subject  But  the  strongest 
objee&m  is,  <<  That  the  supposition  of  a  divine  influence,  in 
tbtf  jespecty  is  wholly  unnecessary/'  This  may  justly  be  de- 
nied, for  a  truth  clearly  conceived  in  the  mind  may  be  unhap- 
pily expressed,  through  ignorance  or  inadvertence;  and  in 
that  case,  the  truth  would  be  imperfectly  communicated,  and 
Hub  very  end  of  inspiration  would  be  partially  defeated.  The 
truth  ifl,  that  we  may  as  well  concede,  that  the  sacred  penmen 
were  capable  of  writing  many  parts  of  the  sacred  volume 
withoat  any  divine  influence,  as  that  they  were  able  to  clothe 
their  ideas  always  in  the  proper  language,  without  the  aid  of 
inspiration.  It  is  true,  they  could  have  written,  both  as  to 
ideas  and  language?  substantially,  what  is  found  in  some  of 
their  jiarratives;  because,  both  the  facts  and  the  words  were 
fciniliar  to  their  minds;  but  in  judging  what  was  in  every 
case  proper  to  be  said  or  omitted,  they  would  have  been  liable  to 
error;  and  in  the  narration  of  facts  with  which  they  were  most 
intimately  acquainted,  through  the  imbecility  of  the  human 
mind,  they  misht  have  fallen  into  some  mistime.  And  so,  in 
tile  selection  of  their  language,  they  would  have  been  equally 
liable  to  error;  and  plenary  inspiration,  which  extended  only 
to  the  eonceptions  of  the  niind  and  not  to  the  words,  would 
fail  of  accomplishing  the  end  designed. 

This  point  ia  considered  of  so  much  importance  by  Dr. 
Woodsy  that  be  adduces  several  arguments  from  Scripture,  in 
addition  to  hia  general  reasons,  to  confirm  it  The  first  is 
derived  fitmi  the  miraeulous  gift  of  tongues.    The  second, 
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from  the  fact  that  the  inspired  writers  had  not,  in  some  in* 
stances,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  things  which  they  spoke 
or  wrote.  And  thirdly,  he  argues  from  ue  texts  of  Scripture 
where  inspiration  is  expressly  mentioned,  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  which  he  maintains. 

.  In  the  sixth  and  last  Lecture,  the  principles  of  the  pre- 
ceding are  applied  to  some  particular  cases:  and,  we  were 
pleased  to  observe,  that  the  iSrst  instance  adduced,  was  the 
book  of  Job;  concerning  the  right  interpretation  of  which, 
we  have  felt  no  small  perplexity,  for  a  long  time. 

The  difficulty  is  not  in  relation  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
writer  of  this  book^  whoever  he  might  be;  but  to  the  dis- 
courses of  Job  himself,  and  of  his  friends.  Now  the  question  is> 
whether  these  sublime  discourses  arc  to  be  considered  as  all 
given  by  inspiration;  or,  whether  any  part  of  them  are  in- 
spired. Against  the  first  supposition,  it  seems  to  be  an  un- 
answerable objection,  that  God  himself  declares  that  these 
men  were  in  error,  in  their  controversy  with  Job;  and  he 
himself  was  reproved  for  some  of  his  speeches,  which  are  of 
such  a  kind  that  they  could  not  have  been  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  And  if  all  their  discourses  were  not  inspired, 
but  only  a  part,  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  was  spoken  by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  and  what 
was  the  fruit  of  their  own  unassisted  minds.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  determine  that  no  part  of  these  discourses 
were  inspired,  we  contradict  the  uniform  opinion  of  theolo- 
gians, ancient  and  modern,  who  have  even  treated  the  decla- 
rations of  Job  and  Elihu  at  least,  as  the  words  of  inspiration; 
and  have  fully  adduced  texts  from  them,  and  also  mm  the 
other  speakers,  in  proof  of  the  most  important  doctrines^  We 
did  hope,  when  we  saw  this  example  brought  forward,  that 
we  should  find  some  solution  of  this  difficulty,  by  one  who 
has  so  profoundly  studied  the  whole  subject  But  we  confess 
that  we  have  been  disappointed.  We  have,  indeed,  no  special 
objection  to  what  Dr.  Woods  says  in  relation  to  this  nook, 
but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  he  has  left  the  difficulty  where  he 
found  it  **  The  Holy  Spirit  prompted  the  writer,'^  says  our 
author,  <<  to  write  a  sacred  poem,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  dia- 
logue between  Job  and  his  tiiree  friends,  and  of  a  solemn  ad- 
dress to  Job  from  the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  world. 
The  inspired  writer  was  enabled  to  frame  sudi  a  dialogue,  and 
such  an  address  from  God,  as  should  be  agreeable  to  nature 
and  truth,  and  convey  with  deameas  and  force  the  most  im- 
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portant  knowledge  respecting  Ck>d  and  man."  Very  good; 
DUt  how  are  we  to  distineuish  truth  from  error  in  this  impor- 
tant dialogue  ?  When  Joo  says,  <^  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
livethy  &c."  are  we  to  consider  this  as  an  inspired  prediction 
of  the  Messiah?  and  if  so,  are  all  Job's  words  to  be  so  taken? 
And  80  of  the  elevated  sayings  of  his  friends. 

Bat  we  shall  dismiss  this  perplexing  subject,  and  hasten  to 
the  conclusion  of  our  review,  already  too  much  extended,  by 
observing,  that  the  remainder  of  this  Lecture  is  occupied 
with  important  remarks,  "  on  the  perfection  of  the  Bible,'* 
on  «<the  firmness  of  the  basis  on  which  our  belief  in  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  rests;''  on  the  regard  which 
we  ou^t  to  pay  to  the  Bible  as  the  standard  of  our  faith,  and 
die  source  of  our  religious  knowledge.     He  teaches,  <<that 
tfiose  authors  who  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  dangerous  guides  in  respect  to  the  principles  of 
lehgLon,  and  are  to  be  read  and  studied  with  great  caution." 
AIso^  '*  that  those  who  disbelieve  the  doctrines,  or  who  des- 
pise or  neglect  the  precepts  contained  in  the  Bible,  subject 
themselves  to  a  heavy  charge  of  presumption  and  impiety, — 
and,  finally,  he  concludes  with  observing,  <^  How  important 
is  the  work  of  explaining  and  inculcating  the  Word  of  God, 
and  disseminating  it  through  the  world."     On  all  these  points 
we  most  cordially  concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Dr. 
Woods;  and  although  we  have  presumed  to  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  some  of  his  positions,  in  the  preceding  parts  of  the 
volume,  we  are  persuaded,  that  he  will  be  the  last  man  in  the 
community  to  be  ofiended  with  our  freedom.     The  subject  is 
&r  more  difficult  than  is  commonly  supposed;  and  has  been 
far  less  discussed,   than  its  importance    demands.     In  the 
general  view  of   inspiration,   we    entirely  agree  with  Dr. 
Woods,  and  have  been  instructed  and  gratified  by  his  little 
volume.     Indeed,  we  consider  it  as  an  important  accession  to 
emr  theological  literature,  and  as  supplying  a  desideratum  to 
stodents  of  theology.     And  our  prevailing  reason  for  review- 
ing it  in  the  Biblical  Repertory,  is,  to  bring  it,  as  far  as  our 
influence  extends,   into  more  extensive  circulation,   for  we 
have  reason  to  think,  that  in  this  part  of  the  country,  it  has, 
as  yet,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  but  few  persons.     We  would, 
therefore,  cordially  recommend  this  little  volume  to  the  care- 
ful perusal  of  our  readers,  and  especially  to  students  of  theo- 
logy and  young  ministers;  for  we  are  persuaded,  that  this 
wQj  become  one  of  the  most  frequent  grounds  of  controversy 
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with  the  enemies  irf  evangelieal  truth.  On  this  ground  the 
assault  has  been  most  successfully  made  in  Germany,  and  we 
shall  soon  have  neology  in  its  most  abhorrent  form  imported 
into  this  country.  Indeed,  it  is  already  here,  and  only  needs 
the  German  literature  to  give  it  support)  and  let  it  be  remem<» 
bered,  that  the  conquest  over  truth  was  there  made  by  little 
and  little,  and,  instead  of  conceding  'any  part  of  the  ptinciples 
of  truth,  let  us  be  determined  <<  to  contend  earnestly  for  the 
whole  fedth.'' 

If  we  mieht  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  a  hint  to  the 
reverend  aumor,  it  would  be,  that  in  a  second  edition,  which 
we  hope  will  be  soon  called  for,  the  work  should  be  consider- 
ably enlarged,  so  as  to  give  room  for  the  full  discussion  of 
some  points,  not  suffidendy  examined  in  these  Lectures. 


Axt.  BIMANUAL  LABOUR  SCHO(M£. 

To  the  Editors  qf  the  Biblical  Repertory  and  Theological 

Review* 

OXNTLSHEK, 

I  should  be  gratified  to  have  your  opinion,  or  that  of  some 
one  of  your  correspondents,  on  what  are  called  Mamial  La* 
bour  Schools,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  young  men,  in 
indigent  circumstances,  an  opportunity  of  jmying  for  thdr 
education,  at  least  in  part,  by  their  own  industry.  Will 
three  or  four  hours  labour  each  day  interfere  with  their  prOi- 
aress  in  learning,  or  be  injurious  to  their  future  usefulness? 
What  is  the  best  mode  of  conducting  these  establishments? 
What  proportion  of  the  expense  of  his  education  may  an  in* 
dustrious  young  man  be  expected  to  defray?  Especially,  I 
should  like  to  know,  whether  a  young  man,  in  a  course  of  edu* 
oation  for  the  gospel  ministry,  who  has  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tending one  of  these  working  schools,  or  who  is  in  such  a 
situation  that  he  may  earn  something,  however  small,  ought  to 
receive  any  assistance  from  education  societies,  or  others,  if, 
from  pride  or  indolence,  or  any  other  cause,  he  neglects  to  do 
what  he  can  in  paying  for  his  ^ucation?  In  a  word,  I  should 
be  pleased  to  have  your  views  on  the  subject,  generally,  or 
on  any  particular  branches  of  it 
With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

A  FARMER. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives,  which  dictated  the 
above  inquiries,  we  consider  the  subject  cme  of  great  practical 
importauice,  and  deserving  a  serious  and  candid  consideration. 
Without  {dodging  ourselves  to  answer  all  of  the  foregoing 
questions,  we  shaU  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject 

Seqiecting  the  best  method  of  conducting  Manual  Labour 
Seho4dsy  we  feel  and  acknowledge  our  incompetence  to  give 
instructions;  because  our  experience  and  obs^ation  do  not 
authorize  us  to  give  a  decided  opinion.  Besideid,  the  experi- 
ment is  one  of  recent  date,  and  (efficient  time  has  not  yet 
dapeed  to  enable  those  best  acquainted  with  the  existing  es- 
taMishments  to  decide  on  the  best  mode  of  operation.  It 
oog^t  not  to  discourage  the  friends  of  this  enterprise,  if  in  a 
few  eases  a  total  failure  should  occur.  It  is  thus  with  all 
other  kinds  of  business.  The  projectors  of  enterprises  the 
most  useful  to  their  country  and  to  the  world,  have  not  unfre- 
queatiy  failed.  Errors  have  been  detected,  improvements 
hare  been  made,  and  the  work,  by  repeated  efforts,  has  at  last 
been  brought  to  ist  successful  issue.  Of  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  plan  of  uniting  manual  labour  with  mental  improvement, 
we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  By  this  means,  we  confi- 
iesatij  hope,  many  energetic  and  honest  heaiied  men  will  be 
nosed  £rom  obscurity,  to  occupy  stations. of  distinguished 
usefulness. 

There  is  one  error,  however,  likely  to  exist  in  the  minds 
both  of  the  patrons  and  pupils  of  these  schools,  which  ought  to 
be  avoided,  because,  in  our  opinion,  it  will  lead  to  disappoint* 
aient,  and  will  have  a  tendency  to  retard  the  final  success 
which  we  anticipate.  The  error  to  which  we  refer,  is,  expect'^ 
wg'  too  much  profit  from  the  labour  qfyoungmen  engaged 
in  a  course  of  study.  Some  benevolent  and  liberal  men  may 
imagine,  that  when  they  have  contributed  the  means  to  com- 
mence an  establishment  of  this  kind,  young  men  destitute  of 
aD  other  resources,  will  be  able  to  work  their  way  through  a 
course  of  studies,  without  farther  aid;  and  young  men  may 
commence  their  studies  with  similar  expectations;  and  the 
consequences  in  both  cases  must  be  injurious.  That  a  few 
young  men,  in  peculiarly  advantageous  circumstances,  may 
support  themselves  during  their  education,  is  admitted,  be- 
cause it  has  been  done.  But  that  all  worthy  of  patronage 
with  a  view  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  can  do  so,  ought 
not  to  be  expected.  And  in  a  large  school,  founded  on  the 
principle  of  Manual  Labour,  instances  will  be  extremely  rare 
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of  young  men  cairying  themselves  through  their  preparatorr 
studies,  solely  by  their  own  industry.  All  cannot  find  such 
profitable  employment,  as  an  individual  in  peculiar  circum- 
stances may  find.  Yet  these  schools,  as  regards  the  great 
body  of  indigent  youth,  are  unquestionably  more  economical 
than  if  the  same  persons  were  scattered  in  various  situations: 
because,  in  the  latter  case,  nine-tenths  of  them  could  find  no 
profitable  employment,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  advan- 
ta^s  of  competent  instruction. 

Bodily  labour,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  maintain,  is  salutary^ 
contributes  to  health,  and  prepares  die  mind  for  vigorous  and 
successful  action;  but,  carried  beyond  that  point,  it  produces 
lassitude,  torppr,  and  an  irresistible  tendency  to  repose.  Con- 
sequently, if  labour  be  extended  beyond  the  degree  necessary 
for  the  presei^ration  of  health,  it  must  retard,  or  totally  defeat 
the  attainment  of  the  object  proposed.  What  proportion  of 
the  expense  of  his  education  a  young  man  may  defray  by  his 
industry,  can  be  ascertained  only  by  experience:  and  on  this 
point  the  experiments  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable 
us  to  form  any  definite  estimate.  Besides,  the  profits  of  the 
same  establishment,  directed  with  the  same  economy  and  in- 
dustry, will  vary  with  the  price  of  provisions,  the  demand  for 
the  articles  produced,  and  many  other  circumstances  incapable 
of  enumeration.  Yet,  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected,  that  a  young  man,  without  in- 
terfering very  materially  with  his  improvement,  can  support 
himself  by  his  own  laoour.  The  labour  of  apprentices  for 
several  years,  is  generally  deemed  barely  sufficient  to  pay  for 
their  food  and  clothing,  and  the  instruction  received  from 
their  employers.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  young  men  who 
enter  our  Labouring  Schools,  are  not  superior  in  skill  and 
manual  dexterity  to  common  apprentices,  in  the  work  to  be 
performed,  whether  it  be  in  agriculture,  gardening,  or  the 
mechanical  arts.  Besides,  apprentices  who  devote  their  whole 
time  and  attention  to  a  single  object,  must  have  a  ereat  advan- 
tage over  those  with  whom  labour  is  considered  only  a  se- 
condary concern.  Three  or  four  hours,  daily,  is  as  much 
time  as,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  spent  in  labour,  consistently 
with  intellectual  improvement 

From  these  considerations,  we  conclude,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  expected  of  young  men  in  a  course  of  education,  to  support 
themselves  by  their  personal  industry.     What  proportion  of 
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^imr  expeoae  may  be  paid  in  thia  wa]r»  must,  aa  we  have  be* 
fore  aai^  be  aacertained  by  experience. 

The  inference  fairly  deducible  from  the  preceding  remarka 
ia,  that  young  men,  who  are  labouring  to  prepare  uemselvea 
for  uaefulneaa  in  the  Church,  where  their  service  ia  greatly 
needed,  and  where  there  ia  little  probability  of  a  worldly  re- 
moner^on,  oueht  not  to  be  sufifered  to  struggle  alone,  unaided 
fay  their  Christian  brethren,  to  whom  the  Lord  haa  given  the 


We  think  there  could  be  nothing  unreaaonable  in  the  de- 
mand, if  we  should  say,  that  such  as  have  to  labour  for  their 
own  daily  support,  ought  to  contribute  a  part  of  their  earnings 
to  the  education  of  indigent  and  pious  young  men  preparing 
fin:  the  gospel  ministry.  JDy  what  rule  of  equity  does  it  appear, 
that  young  men  should  abandon  lucrative  employments,  labour 
with  their  own  hands  with  a  design  to  prepare  themselves  for 
a  work,  in  which,  if  they  have  a  just  view  of  the  prospect  be- 
fore Hiem,  they  cannot  anticipate  a  high  earthly  recompense, 
while  others,  partakers  of  the  same  hopes,  and  under  the  same 
ohIu;itions  to  their  common  Lord  and  Master,  do  nothing? 
And  if  the  poor  should  give  to  this  cause,  ought  not  the  ridi, 
and  all  classes,  according  as  the  Lord  has  prospered  them,  to 
aid  in  preparing  labourers  to  eather  in  the  plenteous  harvest  now 
ready  tor  the  sickle  ?  Shall  me  enterprise  of  sending  the  gospel 
to  the  heathen  fail  for  want  of  labourers  ?  Shall  those  stations 
which  are  now  occupied,  and  where  the  Missionaries  are  faintp 
ing  under  excessive  labours,  (stimulated  by  the  success  which 
^tends  their  efforts,  and  the  demands  of  surrounding  thousands 
hungering  for  the  bread  of  life,)  be  abandoned  ?  Will  not  the 
efaorchea  and  congregations  sprin^ng  up  in  the  new  settle- 
menta,  wherever  a  z^ous  and  faithful  Christian  Missionary 
aetB  his  foot,  excite  our  orinnized  churchea,  and  all  who  reirard 
«be  welfare  of  their  counti^  do  something  in  pieparin,;  i^ 
men  to  fp  forth  and  occupy  other  fields  equally  promising  ? 
ShaU  this  favourable  moment  for  aecuring  the  temporal  and 
eternal  interests  of  the  extensive  and  fertile  regions  now  open- 
ingin  the  South  and  West,  be  permitted  to  pass  unimproved? 

There  ia  a  call  for  Missionaries  and  for  Pastors  to  supply  the 
vacancies  daily  occurring  in  churches  already  establiahed;  and 
there  are  demands  for  the  meana  of  their  support  Yet  we 
verily  believe,  that  the  calls  of  the  education-cause  are  at  thia 
flK>ment  louder  than  any  other.  The  necessity  of  contributing 
ibr  the  support  of  those  actually  engaged  in  ministerial  kbour 
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is  seeo  and  felt,  the  mora  euily,  because  the  benefidal  resohs 
are  immediately  experienced.  But  the  senrices  which  those 
engaged  in  a  course  of  preparatory  study  may  render  are  dis- 
tant, and,  in  some  respects,  uncertain.  In  agriculture,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ground  and  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  are  as  neces- 
sary as  the  ingathering  of  the  crop  ;  and  no  prudent  man  would 
exhaust  all  resources  on  the  one  to  the  neglect  of  the  other* 
Ckmipetent  and  faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel  are,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  more  needed  to  supply  the  destitute  in  our  own 
borders,  and  to  evaneelize  the  world,  than  any  thing  else;  and 
how  ai«  they  to  be  obtained  ?  Who  are  to  fiirnish  the  means 
of  acquiring  a  suitable  education  ?  Shall  we  wait  until  the 
Lord  disposes  the  hearts  of  those  educated  at  the  expense  of 
tiieir  parents,  to  engage  in  this  work  ?  In  ages  past,  Protestant 
Christendom  has  depended  chiefly  on  this  mode  of  providing 
Pastors  and  Missionaries;  and  many  congregations  have  re- 
mained vacant,  and  in  heathen  lands,  gen^ation  after  g^era- 
tion  has  passed  away  without  hearing  that  the  Son  of  God  died 
for  sinful  men. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Lord  j^epared 
men  in  a  miraculous  manner  to  preach  the  *goq[)el.  So  alao^ 
he  gave  the  Israelites,  during  their  journey  in  the  wilderness, 
bread  from  heaven;  but,  aft^  they  were  settled  in  Canaan,  he 
required  them  to  provide  their  sustenance  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth.  When  the  Divine  Redeemer  ascended  to  heaven 
he  issued  the  command,  Oo  preach  the  gospel  to  every  area 
tare.  Those,  who,  duly  qualified,  have  gone  forth  in  obedi- 
ence to  this  command,  and  those  who  have  contributed  the 
means  of  preparing  them  for  the  work,  or  of  sustaining  thenoi 
when  engaged  in  it,  have  done  well.  But  in  what  way  do 
multitudes  of  professed  Christians  comply  with  this  command 
of  the  ascending  Saviour  ?  Perhaps  Ihey  aid  in  supporting  the 
minister  of  their  own  parish.  It  is  welL  Still  we  ask,  what 
hand  have  they  in  preaching,  or  in  causing  the  Grospel  to  be 
preached  to  every  creature?  What  are  they  doine  to  qualify 
men  for  this  work,  or  to  sustain  them  when  preaching  tcf  those 
who  are  destitute  of  the  means  or  of  the  heart  to  give  a  necessary 
support?  We  leave  it  to  the  consciences  of  professed  Chris- 
tians to  answer  these  questions;  and  we  ask  again,  what  must 
be  done  to  answer  the  calls,  r^eated  from  almost  every  quar- 
ter, for  pious  and  competent  ministers? 

If  a  sttffidient  number  already  educated,  are  not  found  wil- 
ling to  enter  on  this  self-denying  work,  shall  sudi  as  oier 
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with  perhaps  warm  and  honest  hearts,  but  destitute  of  suitable 
education,  be  sent  to  preach  to  shrewd  and  intelligent  men, 
who  would  sneer  at  the  ignorance  which  such  persons  would 
neoessarily  betray  in  their  private  intercourse  and  public 
ministrations?  So  urgent  is  the  demand  for  gospel  ministers 
in  some  places,  that  ecclesiastical  judicatures,  in  connexion  with 
the  Presbjrterian  Church,  are  authorizing  young  men,  with 
Teiy  little  previous  study,  to  preach  the  gospel.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure, if  it  continue,  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  eventually  fatal 
to  the  best  interests  of  piety.  The  ministrations  of  ignorant 
men  must  soon  fall  into  contempt  with  the  intelligent  part  of 
Uie  community;  and  then  divisions  will  take  place,  and  va- 
rious sects  spring  up,  in  places  where  all  might  have  been 
united  under  the  ministrations  of  a  man  qualified  for  his  o£Gice. 

What  means  can  be  used  to  avert  these  evils,  and  to  supply 
die  demand  for  pious,  devoted  and  competent  messengers  of 
lesus  Christ?  we  answer,  let  individuals,  and  let  the 
churches  aid  those  pious  indigent  young  men,  who  are  willing 
to  m^e  many  sacrifices,  to  submit  to  a  course  of  laborious 
study,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  important  work 
of  preachinff  the  gospel,  and  managing  the  concerns  of  the 
Church  of  God.  JLet  Christians  beware,  that  they  do  not  ex- 
pect young  men  looking  towards  the  ministry  of  the  word,  to 
perform  impossibilities;  to  make  the  necessary  attainments  in 
jeaming,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  sustain  themselves  entirely 
bjr  the  hbour  of  their  own  hands. 

In  answer  to  the  question  on  which  our  correspondent  is 
particularly  desirous  to  have  our  opinion,  viz:   Whether  indi- 

got  young  men,  who,  from  any  cause,  neglect  to  provide  as 
'  as  practicable  for  their  support  during  their  education, 
oo^t  to  receive  any  assistance  from  education  societies,  and 
others;  we  answer,  that  as  a  general  rule,  young  men  in  the 
drcumstances  supposed,  ousht  to  make  every  exertion  by 
ecGDomy  and  industry,  consistent  with  their  intellectual  im- 
profvement,  to  diminish  the  expense  of  their  education  to  the 
church  by  which  they  are  patronised.  And,  whenever  this 
can  be  done  by  industry  requiring  bodily  exertion,  we  deem 
this  method  pr^erable  to  any  other. 

In  the  first  place,  because  manual  labour  promotes  health 
and  pves  that  firmness  of  constitution,  necessary  in  order  to 
perform  the  arduous  duties  of  the  gospel  ministry.  With  a 
Jaodabie  view  of  aiding  themselves  as  much  as  possible  in 
dieir  education,  many  young  men  teach  schools  a  part  of  the 
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year.  To  this  course  we  object,  because  the  employment  is  se* 
dentary,  and  more  debilitating,  when  faithfully  performed,  than 
close  personal  study.  At  the  close  of  his  quarter,  the  teacher 
feels  more  need  of  relaxation  than  when  he  left  the  academy 
or  college.  Besides,  a  school  cannot  be  obtained  for  a  less 
period  than  a  quarter,  and  so  long  a  period  will  not  correspond 
with  the  vacations  in  any  of  our  public  schools.  The  time 
lost,  cannot  be  redeemed  without  such  intense  application  as  is 
perilous  to  health.  If  a  young  man  must  teach  a  school  in  order 
to  acquire  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  studies,  he  ought,  in 
our  opinion,  to  devote  one  or  two  years  exclusively  to  the  bu- 
siness, and  then  to  return  to  His  studies  with  the  means  he  has 
acquired;  so  that  he  may  not  derange  the  classes,  or  fall  be- 
hind a  majority  of  the  students  in  the  institution  to  which  he 
belongs.  To  be  absent  any  part  of  the  regular  term  of  study, 
will  infallibly  lead  to  imperfect  and  superficial  attainments  in 
knowledge. 

The  plan  of  uniting  manual  labour  with  daily  study,  ap- 
pears to  us  a  most  happy  invention,  admirably  adapted  to  pre*' 
serve  the  health,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  the  support  of  those  who 
are  destitute  of  other  means. 

In  every  institution,  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  theolo- 
gical seminary,  we  every  year  hear  of  some  of  our  most  pro- 
mising youns  men  losing  their  health,  being  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  studies,  and  not  unfrequently  falling  victims  to  diseases 
\  arising  from  sedentary  habits.     This  is  especially  the  case  with 

young  men  taken  from  active  life,  and  confined  within  the 
walls  of  a  literary  or  theological  institution.  The  change  is 
too  great  for  human  nature  to  bear.  Suddenly  to  pass  from  a 
sedentary  mode  of  life  to  one  extremely  laborious,  is  generally 
considered  dangerous  to  health;  and,  we  apprehend,  that  an 
immediate  chance  from  activity  and  open  air,  to  the  torpidity 
of  the  study,  and  the  confined  atmosphere  of  the  school  room, 
is  likely  to  be  still  more  fatal.  On  this  subject,  tiiere  is  no 
need  of  examining  causes,  and  of  showing  their  tendency  to 
produce  the  effects  anticipated:  experience  speaks  in  a  lan- 
guage too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  and  in  a  tone  too  authori^ 
tative  to  be  neglected.  Young  men  of  vigorous  frames, 
accustomed  to  an  active  life,  are  the  first  to  feel  liie  effects  of 
confinement  and  application  to  study.  Of  this  class  are  a  ma- 
jority of  those,  who  commence  a  course  of  study  expressly 
with  a  view  to  the  Gk)spel  ministry.  The  habits  of  these 
young  men  are  too  sedate,  to  permit  them  to  engage  with 
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iherity  in  those  eymnastic  exercises,  introduced  into  some 
t>rour  MXamxj  institutions,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  health 
sad  promote  the  agility  and  strength  of  the  students.  We 
doQfai  whether  persons  of  this  character,  would  take  such  an 
interest  in  these  feats  of  agility,  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  atr 
tain  the  end  proposed.  Boys  play,  because  they  love  to 
pby,  and  when  the  book  is  in  their  hands,  they  long  for  the 
hour  to  arrive,  ^wdien  they  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  excel- 
ling their  companions  in  some  feat  of  activity  or  strength. 
These  motives  will  not  operate  on  the  youth  whose  interest 
we  are  considering.  To  exercise  solely  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote health,  like  eating  without  an  appetite  merely  to  sustain 
hfe,  can  aeldom  be  beneficial. 

Manual  labour  has  all  the  advantages,  as  far  as  health  is  con- 
eemed,  that  can  be  anticipated  from  gymnastics.  To  use  the 
saw,  the  plane,  the  axe,  or  the  hoe,  will  excite  perspiration,  ex- 
liand  the  chest,  and  give  strength  to  the  muscles,  as  effectually 
9B  to  dimb  a  rope,  to  mount  a  ladder,  or  to  turn  a  somerset; 
and  wiiile  employed  in  manual  labour,  the  student  can  in- 
dulge the  pleasing  idea,  that  he  is  doing  something  useful  to 
himself  or  others.  We  have,  it  is  true,  no  conscientious  objec- 
tioiifl  to  g3rmnastic  exercises.  We  should  recommend  them  to 
youth  of  all  descriptions,  where  exercise  of  a  different  charac- 
ter is  not  attainable. 

Again,  the  practice  of  some  useful  branch  of  industry,  is  ira-^ 
portant  to  young  men  who  have  in  view  the  Gospel  ministry; 
inaamueh  as  the  habits  and  skill  thus  acquired,  may  be  conve- 
Aieot  and  necessary  in  future  life.  What  is  it  that  a  majority  of 
those  who  are  preparing  to  preach  the  Gospel  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect in  future  life?  Can  they  anticipate  a  full  and  competent 
support  from  the  people  among  whom  they  may  labour?  Is 
this  the  fact  with  regard  to  a  majority  of  those  now  located  in 
villages  and  agricultural  districts?  A  large  portion  of  them 
derive  a  part  of  their  support  from  teaching  schools,  or  from 
cuVtivating  the  earth.  And  what  grounds  have  those  now  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  to  expect  an  easier  lot  than  that  of 
a^T  predecessors  ?  In  many  cases,  the  people  are  not  able, 
and  in  others  they  are  not  willing,  to  give  a  minister  an  ade- 
quate support  isx  these  circumstances,  a  man  acquainted  with 
gardening  or  farming,  may  support  his  family  on  a  salary  not 
half  sufficient  without  the  aid  of  a  small  lot  of  ground.  Sup- 
pose he  does  not  perform  much  of  the  manual  labour  himself, 
(as  he  cannot^  and  ought  not,  if  he  devotes  his  time  and 
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strength  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people,)  it  is  important 
to  know  how  his  little  concerns  should  be  managed;  unless  he 
knows  what  service  he  ought  to  expect  from  those  he  employs, 
and  how  their  labour  can  be  advantageously  directed,  he  will 
lose  by  every  attempt  to  provide  bread  for  his  family  in  this 
way.  If  he  has  learned  the  use  of  mechanical  tools,  he  can 
wi&i  his  own  hands,  furnish  his  family  with  many  necessaries 
and  comforts,  without  which  they  mustsuflfer;  or,  he  must  call 
a  mechanic,  at  considerable  expense,  to  drive  a  nail,  to  fix  a 
latch,  or  to  make  a  bench.  We  have  known  some  men  so  igno- 
rant of  these  small  matters,  and  so  utterly  helpless,  that  meir 
families  actually  suffered,  when  at  the  same  time  they  were  re- 
ceiving an  income  sufficient,  with  skilful  management  to  afford 
every  necessary.  We  have  known  others  of  ttie  same  charac- 
ter, who  were  obliged  to  call  on  their  people  for  a  much  larger 
support  than  would  have  been  sufficient,  with  skilful  economy. 
Now,  is  this  rieht,  is  it  honest,  in  a  young  man,  having  in 
view  the  gospel  ministry,  to  form  such  habits  that  he  must 
tax  the  church  for  a  much  larser  amount,  than  wiUi  different 
habits  would  be  necessary  for  his  support? 

Among  people  who  obtain  a  living  by  personal  labour,  a 
minister  loses  much  of  his  respectability  and  usefulness,  by  ig- 
norance of  the  common  concerns  of  life,  and  an  incapacity  to 
do  any  thine  for  the  support  -and  comfort  of  his  family.  The 
idea  not  un^quently  arises  in  their  minds,  that  he  entered  the 
pulpit,  because  he  was  fit  for  nothing  else.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  see  that  their  minister  knows  how  things  ought  to  be 
done,  and  that  he  is  willing,  when  necessity  requires,  to  use 
his  hands  and  to  help  himseu,  they  conclude  that  he  had  some 
other  motive  in  entering  the  sacred  desk,  than  to  get  a  living. 
In  a  missionary,  among  a  rude  and  ignorant  people,  a  know- 
ledge of  agriculture,  or  of  some  mechanical  art,  seems  almost 
indispensably  requisite,  not  only  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  but 
also  of  making  a  favourable  impression  on  the  minds  of  those 
destitute  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  If  the  savage  do  not 
see  that  the  Christian  is  superior  to  himself  in  the  arts  which 
minister  to  human  comfort,  he  will  be  slow  to  receive  his  in- 
structions respecting  the  means  of  future  happiness. 

It  is  admitted,  that  a  minister  may  be  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  he  shall  have  no  occasion  to  use  his  hands,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  his  duty  to  spend  a  moment  of  his  time  in 
manual  labour.  In  these  circumstances,  he  can  easily  desist 
from  labour,  and  accommodate  himself  to  his  situation:  but  he 
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cannot,  in  early  life,  if  his  hands  have  neyer  touched  a  spade 
or  axe,  di^  his  garden,  or  cut  wood  to  warm  his  study  or  to 
cook  his  dinner. 

We  would,  by  no  means,  wish  to  intimate  that  ministers  of 
&e  gospel  ought  to  depend  on  a  secular  employment  for  sup- 
port A  people  never  adopt  a  more  mistaken  policy  than 
when  they  take  such  measures  as  tend  to  produce  this  result 
The  inevitable  consequence  is,  that  their  minister  becomes 
completely  secularized.  The  business  which  occupies  a  great 
rart  of  his  time,  will  occupy  a  great  part  of  his  thoughts. 
When  a  religious  society  purchase  a  large  parsonage  or  farm, 
and  expect  their  minister  to  provide  for  his  support  by  his  own 
management  and  industry,  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  tempt 
him  to  neglect  the  duties  to  which  he  has  consecrated  his  life. 
No  man  can  be  faithful  to  his  vows,  who  suffers  himself  to  be 
60  entangled  with  worldly  engagements,  that  the  Sabbath  and 
a  day  or  two  in  the  week,  is  the  only  time  he  can  devote  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  Nothing  less  than  absolute  neces- 
mtyy  ahould  induce  any  minister  of  the  gospel  to  devote  more 
time  to  secular  occupations  than  is  necessary  for  a  relaxation 
from  his  studies  and  the  anxieties  of  parochiaJ  duties.  Yet  in 
these  hours  of  relaxation,  he  may  do  much  to  lessen  the  bur- 
den whieh  his  entire  support  would  impose  on  a  feeble  congre- 
gation. And  if  a  man,  in  his  youth,  has  attempted  no  kind  of 
manual  industry,  he  will,  in  middle  life,  be  utterly  incompe- 
tent to  assist  himself.  What  would  have  become  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  had  he  not  learned  to  make  tents?  Paul  was  a  regularly 
bred  scholar;  he  had  enjoyed,  in  youth,  the  best  advantanges 
itf  instraction  which  his  age  and  country  afforded,  and,  at  Qie 
flame  time,  he  had  learned  a  trade  by  which  he  could  support 
himself  when  necessity  required.  The  custom  which,  in  for- 
mer days,  prevailed  in  some  countries,  of  causing  every  young 
man,  whatever  might  be  his  rank  or  fortune,  to  learn  some 
useful  art,  by  which  he  could  obtain  subsistence  in  a  reverse 
of  fortune,  is  one  worthy  of  imitation,  especially  by  such  as 
have  in  view  the  gospel  ministry. 

The  preceding  remarks  are,  in  some  respects,  applicable  to 
aD,  whatever  be  their  circumstances,  who  intend  to  enter  the 
sacred  ministiy,  and  to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ  No  man  who  has  in  view  a  laborious  service, 
ou^t  to  indulge  himself  in  such  an  easy  and  indolent  mode  of 
life,  as  will  disqualify  him  to  bear  the  toils  before  him.  In 
where  no  assistance  is  asked  or  received  from  the  church, 
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tmeh  pers(Mu  are  andw^able  only  to  tbe  Master  whom  they 
profess  to  serve.  But  the  church  has  a  right  to  inquire  whe- 
ther those  whom  she  assists  in  their  education,  are  forming 
8uch  habits  as  will  render  wholly  or  partially  useless^  all  the 
expense  bestowed  upon  them. 

There  are  other  conuderations  peculiarly  applicable  to  those 
under  the  patronage  of  education  societies.  Let  it  be  remem- 
beredy  that  the  widows  mite  and  the  hard  earned  savings  of 
the  daily  labourer,  have  been  thrown  into  the  fund  by  whicfa 
they  are  supported.  It  is  fit  that  no  more  be  drawn  fr<Hn  this 
sacred  fund  than  is  indispensaUy  necessary.  And  it  nuist  be 
gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  an  ineenuous  young  man,  by  his 
personal  mdustry,  to  diminish  the  demands  on  the  Lord's  trea- 
sury, or  to  contribute  the  means  oi  educating  others.  This  he 
does,  in  fact,  when  he  earns  a  part  of  that  which  is  necessary 
to  his  own  support  The  labour  which  he  performs,  will  also 
teach  him  economy  in  his  expenses,  as  he  knows  from  expe- 
rience how  hard  it  is  to  earn  money. 

The  abstract  question,  whether  a  young  man,  preparing  for 
the  service  of  the  church  at  her  request,  has  a  right  to  a  sup- 
port, has  nothing  to  do  with  the  view  which  we  are  now  taking 
of  the  subject  The  general  principle  may  be  true,  and  yet 
particular  circumstances  may  modify  its  application.  The 
Apostle  Paul  had  a  right  to  a  maintenance,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  labouring  with  his  hands,  lest  the  diurch  should 
be  burdened,  and  the  glorious  cause  in  which  he  was  labouring 
impeded.  Such,  we  conceive,  is  the  existing  state  of  things. 
The  demand  for  competent  and  faithful  preachers  of  the  gospel 
is  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Many  young  men 
of  piety  and  talent  are  offering  their  services,  provided  they 
can  obtain  the  means  of  qualiiying  themselves  for  the  work. 
Funds  cannot  be  raised  to  the  full  amount  necessary  for  their 
support  In  these  circumstances,  every  candidate  for  the  sacred 
office,  if  he  has  a  right  spirit,  will  consider  it  his  privil^e 
as  well  as  his  duty,  to  do  something,  however  small,  to  bring 
more  labourers  into  the  plenteous  harvest  And  if  a  young 
man  has  not  wealth  accumulated  by  the  industry  of  his  ances- 
tors, he  has  hands,  which  can  provide,  in  part,  for  his  own 
subsistence.  If  this  can  be  done  without  retarding  his  progress 
in  learning,  if  it  is  the  most  likely  way  to  preserve  his  health, 
and  to  give  him  such  habits  as  his  future  usefulness  will  de- 
mand, why  should  any  one  hesitate  to  make  the  attempt  ? 
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it  will  be  admitted,  tiitt  a  ouididate  for  the  sacred  ofiee^ 
who  has  at  his  coasmand  themema  of<  liia  own  cuppoffv  ought 
not  to  be  aaristed ;  bacauae  tilie  tadi^^t  haire  a  atvongar  chiii% 
and  beeoase  his  piety  might  verj  justly  be  qaeatioiied^  if^  itt 
the  eziating  state  of  die  chureh  and  of  the  world,  he  be  unwit 
ling  to  aaenfice  a  part  or  the  whole  of  his  potriilxmy,  in  ovder 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  service  of  the  Master  to  whom  be  has 
deyoted  himsrif  and  ali  that  he  possessea  Labour  is  the  origin 
of  wealth.  And  why  sdioutd  not  those,  who  haire  nothing  to 
grve  ^Ecepft  the  labour  of  their  own  hands,  be  wiUioic  to  tmt>w 
their  nute  into  the  saered  treasury  ?  We  verily  brieve,  that 
if  a  young  man  eould  not  earn  more  than  t^i  doUar9  a  year,  it 
wouU  be  worth  more  than  an  hundred  contributed  by  those 
who  have  abcmdance.  It  would  show  that  he  was  really  in 
earnest  m  seeking  the  saered  offiee;  that  it  was  not  from  an 
avermon  to  labour  that  he  devoted  himself  to  study.  And  Ihe 
Chiifitian  comnfunity,  convinced  that  he  was*  making  evbry 
fvaetkabie  eaertion'  to  maintain  hin»el^  would  contidbiite 
hneely  and  liberally  to  his  support  We  do  believe,  diat  H 
OHndidatffl  for  the  sacred  ministry  would  employ  tbemseives^  in 
usefiil  hfaoor,  whenever  it  could  be  obtained,  there  would  be 
BO  want  of  &»d8  to  sustain  all  who  are  now  in  a  coiurse  of  pn»> 
paratioft.  Farmers^  and  mechanics,  and  others  who  labour  for 
their  maintenance,  would  contribute  dieerfUlly  to  the  good 
cause.  The  most  common  objection  ia  the  mouths  of  the  in- 
dusferioQs  part  of  the  oommiomty  to  aid'  indigent  students^  is^ 
that  they  are  la^,  and'  too  proud  to  soil  their  hands  or  ckiiiies 
witli^  work  which  others  have  to  do  from  morning  to  night,  and 
ttem  year  to  year.  To  be  convinced  that  this  motive  operates^ 
point  out  to  these  persons,  who  refuse  to  give  on  ordinary  occo* 
sioas,  an  individual  who  employs  his  vacationa  and  his  leisure 
hours  in  some  useful  ^nployment,  and  they  will  give  witb  a 
cheerful  and  liberal  hand. 

It  haa^  been  feared,  not  without  sufficient  reason,  that  an 
enliie  exemption  frcmi  the  labour  to  which  a  young  man  hae 
been  accustomed,  iMd  from  the  care  imposed  by  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  his  own  support,  will  have  an  injurious  efeot 
on  hismioral  and  religious  chsoraeter,  when  he  is  furnished,  inde- 
pmdMt  of  Ins  own  exertions,  with  necessary  subsistence.  The 
neeessi^  of  providing,  at  least  in  part,  for  his  own  suppor^  we 
conceive,  is-  the  only  ^fectual  means  of  preventing  this  inju- 
rious ienieo^^  No  promise  of  service  to  be  rendered  some 
years  hence,  no  legal  obligation  to  refund,  widi  interest,  at 
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womb  future  day,  moneys  adTineed  for  hifl  edueatiofiy  wfll  ope^ 
rate  so  powerfully  in  cheeking  the  pride  and  extravagance  of 

Jouthy  as  the  immediate  exaction  of  a  few  hours  of  daily 
ibour.  The  sacrifice  of  present  ease,  and  the  endurance  of 
immediate  toil,  is  a  much  safer  evidence  of  sincerity  and  de^ 
votedness  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  than  a  promise  to  make  ten« 
fold  greater  sacrifices  at  some  distant  period* 

^e  should  he  among  the  last  to  require  of  a  candidate  for 
the  gospel  ministry,  any  thing  mean  and  degrading ;  and  we 
conceive  there  is  nothing  in  the  course  which  we  recommend 
of  this  nature.  Personal  labour,  when  it  does  not  interfere 
with  more  important  duties,  is  honourable,  and  Christians^ 
ecpedally  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  service  of  that 
Master  who  washed  his  disciples  feet,  should  beware  of  chi^ 
rishing  by  their  example  those  false  notions  of  honour  too 
prevalent  in  our  country. 

In  institutions  where  some  daily  labour  is  required  of  all 
the  pupils,  the  odium  attached  to  manual  industxy  is  entirdy 
removed.  No  one  can  despise  his  fellow  for  performing  a  ser- 
vice in  which  all  are  alike  occupied.  In  other  situations, 
where  a  majority  of  the  pupils  spend  their  hours  of  relaxaticm 
in  lounging,  in  conversation,  or  m  active  sports,  there  will  be 
prejudice  and  ridicule  to  be  encountered  by  those  who  depart 
from  prevailing  habits.  But  ought  young  men,  who  are  ex- 
pected in  future  life  to  direct  and  control  the  moral  and  reli- 
Sious  sentiments  of  the  community,  to  yield  to  these  preju- 
ices?  If  they  have  not  moral  courage  sufficient  to  sustain 
them  in  performing  their  duty  in  opposition  to  the  false  notions 
of  a  few  individual,  will  they  hereafter  be  competent  to  resist 
the  prejudices,  to  oppose  the  corruptions  of  multitudes,  and  to 
defend  the  cause  of  truth  and  holiness  amidst  a  gainsaying 
world  ?  Non  taU  auxilio,  nee  defendoribua  istia  tempua  eget. 
The  present  state  of  our  country,  the  perfect  freedom  with 
which  men  express  and  publish  tiieir  sentiments  on  all  sub- 
jects, and  especially  the  opposition  likely  to  be  made  to  evan- 
gelical doctrinces  and  Christian  practice,  will  demand  men  of 
more  stable  purpose  and  firmer  nerve,  than  to  be  deterred  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  by  the  remarks  and  sneers  of  a  few  inconsi- 
derate youth.  The  apprehension  of  reproach  arising  from  thia 
cause  is,  we  are  persuaded,  fSu*  neater  than  will  he  realized 
when  the  experiment  is  made.  Liet  three  or  four  young  men 
in  our  most  distinguished  literary  institutions,  cimunence  some 
manual  operation,  and  we  venture  to.  predict  that,  in  six 
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months,  their  invigorated  health,  their  progress  in  study,  their 
exemplary  conduct  will  silence  every  reproachful  tongue. 

We  by  no  means  think  it  necessary  that  labour  should  be 
confined  excUisively  to  institutions  in  which  all  are  required  to 
work.  Every  Academy  and  College,  and  Theological  Semi- 
naiy  in  the  United  States,  might  make  such  arrangements  as 
would  nve  employment  to  a  few  frugal  and  industrious  young 
men.  In  these  cases,  let  the  period  of  daily  labour  never  ex- 
ceed the  hours  of  relaxation  given  to  the  other  students,  and 
we  are  confident  that  the  literary  and  scientific  progress  of  the 
youth  thus  employed,  will  not  be  retarded. 

If  those  who  have  the  distribution  of  funds  collected  to  aid 
indigent  young  men  in  their  education,  should  make  it  an  in- 
dispensable condition,  that  those  assisted  labour  whenever  em- 
ployment can  be  found,  we  see  nothing  hard  or  unreasonable 
in  ^e  terms.  We  know  respectable  mechanics  and  farmers, 
able  and  willing  to  give  their  sons  a  liberal  education,  who  re- 
quire them  in  vacations,  and  in  hours  of  relaxation  from  study, 
to  assist  in  their  shops  and  on  their  farms.  Thj^  plan  is  adopted 
lather  from  a  regard  to  the  health  and  future  benefit  of  their 
sons  than  for  the  sake  of  immediate  profit 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  that  young  men  of  promising 
talents  and  feeble  or  impaired  health,  ought  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  So  far  from  forming  an  exception,  these 
are  the  pei^sons  who  ought  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their 
time  in  such  invigorating  occup^ttions  as  are  suited  to  their 
strength.  It  is  the  most  likely  means  of  restoring  them  to 
health,  and  of  giving  them  a  constitution  able  to  endure  the 
studies  and  labours  oi  the  profe^on  in  prospect  Or  if  their 
constitution  be  so  broken  that  they  are  unable  to  bear  a  few 
hours  of  moderate  daily  labour,  they  ought  not  to  be  aided  by 
funds  consecrated  to  a  sacred  object  They  would  probably 
sink  under  the  pressure  of  preparatory  studies;  or,  if  they  en- 
tered the  ministry,  they  would  perform  a  short  and  inefficient 


We  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  the  state  of  our  country 
is  peoiliarly  favourable  to  the  success  of  this  mode  of  educat- 
ing young  men.  Labour  of  all  kinds  is  high,  compared  with 
the  expense  of  living.  In  the  crowded  population  of  Europe, 
where  the  greatest  labour  which  the  human  frame  can  bear,  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  furnish  the  necessaries  of  life,  this  method 
is  impracticable.     In  this  new  and  growing  country,  the  value 
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of  labour  bears  a  larger  proportion  to  the  means  of  subsistence 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  And  this  fact  seems  to 
be  a  plain  indication  of  Divine  Providence,  that  the  method 
which  we  have  contemplated  ought  to  be  employed  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  ministry  men  qualified  to  extend  the  in6uence  and 
blessings  of  the  gospel  in  the  large  regions  rapidly  increasing 
in  population  in  our  own  country,  as  well  as  in  furnishing  mis- 
sionaries for  foreign  lands. 

The  question  now  arises,  can  young  men  of  piety  and  talent, 
in  suflScient  number,  be  found,  willing  to  undereo  this  toil,  and 
to  prepare  themselves  by  a  long  course  of  discipline  and  study, 
for  the  sacred  ministry?  We  answer,  unhesitatingly,  such 
young  men  can  be  found.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  to  afford 
them  the  requisite  facilities,  and  to  show  them  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  this  course,  and  men  such  as  the  cause  of 
Christ  needs,  will  be  found.  The  fact,  that  hundreds  of  young 
men,  under  circumstances  more  discouraging  than  we  have  re- 
commended, are  already  thus  labouring  in  different  parts  of 
our  country,  is  proof  that  others  will  appear  when  the  neces- 
sary facilities  are  provided.  On  what  grounds  can  a  young 
man  of  right  spirit,  refuse  to  submit  to  the  discipline  proposed  ? 
The  labour  recommended  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
health  ;  the  discipline  is  necessary  for  future  comfort  and  use- 
fulness ;  the  attempt  of  each  one  to  aid  himself  as  much  as 
practicable,  will  excite  the  sympathies  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, and  open  ten  thousand  purses  now  sealed  against  all  calls 
of  this  nature.  And  is  the  youth  who  is  now  so  delicate  that 
he  cannot  endure  a  few  hours  labour,  the  man  who  is  hereafter 
amidst  rain  and  snow,  or  under  a  burning  sun,  to  traverse  the 
wilderness,  to  sleep  in  an  open  cabin,  and  to  preach  under  the 
canopy  of  the  heavens?  Is  the  youth  who  will  not  exert  a 
muscle  or  move  a  limb  to  aid  in  his  education,  the  man  who  is 
hereafter  to  preach  self-denial  and  liberality,'  and  to  rouse  the 
slumbering  churches  to  assist  in  evangelizing  the  world  ?  Is  he 
who  is  now  ashamed  to  touch  an  instrument  of  husbandry,  the 
man  who  is  hereafter  to  teach  humility,  to  inculcate  on  his 
hearers  to  labour  with  their  own  hands,  so  that  they  may  have 
something  to  rive  in  aid  of  every  Christian  enterprise?  To 
these  and  similar  considerations,  we  are  very  confident  that  no 
young  man,  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  sacred  ministry, 
can  feel  indifferent 

In  conclusion,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  no  person  con- 
stitutionally or  habitually  indolent,  ought  to  be  aided  with  a 
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▼iew  to  the  gospel  ministry.  Much  less  should  those  who  are 
too  proud  to  submit  to  such  labour  as  would  diminish  the  ne* 
demands  on  the  Lord's  treasury. 


Art.  ni.— hints  CJONCERNING  PRAYER  MEETINGS. 

It  will  here  be  taken  for  granted,  that  social  meetings  for 
prayer  and  praise,  usually  called  Prayer  Meetings^  are  found- 
ed in  reason  and  scripture,  and  that  all  experience  is  strongly 
in  their  favour.  Many  centuries  ago,  when  danger  arose  to 
the  Jews  in  Persia,  from  the  conspiracy  of  Haman,  we  find 
Elsther  and  her  maidens  betaking  themselves  to  social  devo* 
tioQ  in  the  palace,  while  Mordecai  and  his  companions  were 
engaged  in  the  same  manner  without     So  it  has  been  with  the 

{kioiia  in  every  age.    All  the  sincere  disciples  of  Christ  not  only 
ove  their  Master,  but  also  love  their  fellow  disciples,  delisht 
in  their  company,  love  to  mingle  sentiments,  desires  and  a£fec« 
tion  in  pious  conversation,  and  before  the  throne  of  grace;  and 
whenever  religion  is  in  a  flourishing  state  in  their  hearts,  will 
^ntaneously  come  together,  as  often  as  their  other  duties  will 
conveniently  allow,  mutually  to  receive  and  impart  benefit,  to 
warm  the  love,  and  stimulate  the  activity  of  each  other,  in  the 
best  of  aU  causes.     It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  true 
religion  was  never  in  a  lively  state,  since  the  days  of  Paul  to 
the  present  hour,  without  prompting  its  genuine  possessors  to 
seek  the  company  of  each  other,  for  mutual  comfort  and  growth 
in  grace.     Accordingly,  it  is  impossible,  as  it  appears  to  the 
writer  of  these  pages,  to  peruse  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
without  finding  ample  confirmation  of  this  statement     No 
sooner  had  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, taken  place,  than  a  general  spirit  of  prayer  seemed  to 
test  on  the  people.     They  seem  to  have  assembled  for  prayer 
"daily,*'  and  " from  house  to  house."     When  Peter  was  im- 
prisoned, special  prayer  was  made  by  the  members  of  the 
church  of  God  for  him.     And  when  he  was  delivered  out  of 
prison,  by  miraculous  interposition,  in  answer  to  prayers,  he 
went  immediately  to  the  house  of  a  Christian  friend,  and  there 
he  found  a  little  warm-hearted  circle  of  believers  assembled, 
and  actually  engaged  in  prayer  when  he  knocked  at  the  door, 
perhaps  praying  for  that  very  deliverance  of  the  servant  of 
God  which  had  been,  but  a  few  minutes  before  effected,  and 
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now,  to  their  unspeakable  joy,  announced  to  tliem  by  the  sab- 
ject  of  their  intercession  in  person. 

What  happened  in  the  apostolic  age,  when  religion  was  re- 
vived, has  happened  in  all  ages  since,  when  a  similar  revival 
took  place.  So  it  was  in  the  land  of  our  fathers,  the  Puritans. 
So  it  was  in  Germany,  in  the  17th  century,  when  Spener  and 
his  followers  arose  in  the  Lutheran  church,  to  contend  for  the 
restoration  of  true  religion.  Nay,  the  question  respecting  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  social  prayer  meetings  was  one  of 
the  main  things  which  formed  the  line  of  distinction  between 
the  friends  and  opposers  of  vital  piety,  in  that  day  and  country^ 
And  in  our  own  times,  we  know  that  the  question,  whether 
prayer  meetings  shall  be  tolerated  or  not,  divides  the  evangeli- 
cal from  their  opponents  in  several  denominations  of  Chri8tian& 
But,  as  was  intimated  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  arti* 
cle,  on  the  warrant  and  reasonableness  of  this  mode  of  social 
worship,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell.  It  has  too  long  had 
the  sanction  of  the  wise  and  the  good,  to  admit  of  its  being  now 
drawn  into  serious  question. 

Among  the  difficulties  with  which  the  friends  of  prayer- 
meetings  have  had  to  struggle,  when  they  occurred  weekly  or 
oftener,  from  year  to  year,  has  ever  been  the  sasnenesa  or  mo^ 
notony  of  their  character.  The  same  general  exercise,  the 
same  topics  of  petition,  the  same  aspect  and  scope,  have 
served  to  diminish  the  interest  of  those  meetings,  and  to  pro* 
duce  a  degree  of  stagnation,  if  not  weariness,  even  in  piooi 
minds;  and  with  regard  to  all  others,  ^and  some  who  have  not 
a  true  spiritual  taste  attend  almost  all  our  prayer-meetings) 
they  have  seemed  to  themselves  to  find  nothing  but  one  unva- 
rying (i.  e.  unvarying  except  in  language)  strain  of  adoration^ 
confession,  petition  and  intercession,  from  one  year's  end  to 
another.  And  indeed,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
absence  of  genuine  religious  taste  in  those  who  make  the  com- 
plaint in  question,  it  must  be  granted  that  it  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter in  pursuing  the  ordinary,  common-place  course,  to  keep  up 
the  interest  of  such  services,  especially  where  there  is  little  in 
the  form  of  instruction  or  direct  address,  but  a  constant  sucoes- 
sion  of  devotional  exercises,  to  engage  the  attention.  There  is 
a  love  of  variety  inherent  in  our  nature,  which  may  not  be  in 
all  cases  unhallowed,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  ought  to  be,  to 
some  extent,  consulted  and  gratified. 

The  same  difficulty  exists  with  reference  to  the  ordinary 
public  service  of  the  sanctuary.     It  is  extremely  apt  to  be  mo- 
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notonolis  and  wearisoine.  And  hapf^y  is  the  minister  who  has 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  hiiman  natare,  sufficient  intellectual 
and  theological  resources,  sufficient  variety,  both  in  matber  and 
manner,  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  sustain  the  intere^  of  an 
intelligeiit  peofde,  from  week  to  week,  for  years  together. 
This  is  no  easy  matter,  as  many  excellent  men  have  found  in 
in  their  painful  experience.  The  continual  sameness  has  been 
the  theme  of  complaint,  concerning  pulpit  ministrations,  for 
oenturiea;  and  in  too  many  cases  the  complaint  has  been  far  • 
from  being  without  foundation.  It  is  enough  to  put  in  requi- 
8iti<Ni  all  the  learning,  in^nuity  and  holy  ardour  of  the  man 
of  God,  to  "  bring  forth  out  of  his  treasure,^'  from  time  to 
time,  <<  things  new  and  old,''. to  instruct,  entertain  and  inter- 
est the  mass  of  those  to  whom  he  ministers  ;  and  all  this  with- 
out sacrificing  any  measure  either  of  truth  or  duty  to  the  love 
of  novelty. 

With  respect  to  prayer  meetings,  I  have  a  suggestion  to 
Biake,  which,  thou^  not  new,  I  have  never  yet  known  to  be 
acted  upon,  either  so  frequently  or  extensively  as  could  be 
wxahed ;  and  which  some  ministers  and  other  conductors  of 
these  meetings,  would  seem  to  me  never  lb  have  thonght  of. 
It  is,  that  there  be  a  constant  effort  to  nivsasiFr  the  PHOMr- 
TsasT  oBJBCTs  whlch  are  brought  before  the  minds  of  the  wor- 
ibipipers,  as  matter  of  special  petition  at  these  social  meetings. 
The  prayers  at  tliese  meetings  (I  of  course  except  the  monthly 
concert  and  the  Sabbath  sdiool  concert)  are  all  of  the  same 
general  character,  embracing,  commonly,  the  same  topics,  and 
difi^ing  from  each  other  only  in  the  compass,  order  and  fer- 
vour with  which  they  are  presented,  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  an 
effort  made  to  vary  from  the  same  uniform,  dull,  endless  round; 
aeareely  an  attempt  to  introduce  any  thing  like  an  interesting, 
aoul-stirring  variety.     But  would  there  not  be  an  advantage  in 
devoting  the  Ordinary  prayer-meeting,  at  one  time,  to  prayer, 
ftol  exclusively  but  peculiarly,  for  the  children  of  the  church; 
at  another,  for  the  rising  generation  in  general;  at  ano- 
tb»,  for  the  revival  of  religion  in  that  particular  congre- 
gation; at  another,  for  a  blessing  on  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pelj  that  they  may  be  made  more  faithful,  self-denied,  kbo- 
rioos,  and  successful;  at  another,  for  a  blessing  upon  our  civil 
rulers;  at  another,  for  the  smiles  of  Heaven  on  the  great  Chris- 
tian enterprises  of  the  dayy  &c.  &c.  ?    It  is  true,  the  most  of 
these  topics  are  generally  included  in  one  or  another  of  the 
prayers  which  are  offered  at  social  meetings;  but  several  of 
them  are  usually  noticed  only  in  a  cursory  manner,  thrust  into 
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a  corner,  as  it  were,  of  the  exercise,  and  make  very  little 
tinct  or  solemn  impression.  And  if,  in  order  to  obviate  this 
undesirable  result,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  dwell  upon 
every  topic,  until  an  opportunity  should  be  enjoyed  to  give  to 
each  the  extension  and  impression  which  it  merits,  the  prayer 
would  of  course  become  tediously  long,  and  instead  of  rousing 
and  interesting  the  hearers,  would  be  likely  to  weary  them.  How 
much  better  to  let  the  social  service  be  chiefly y  though  not  exclu- 
sively ^  devoted  one  week  to  one  of  these  objects,  a  second  to  a 
different  one,  a  third  to  another  still.  This  would  allow  time 
for  dwelling  on  each  until  some  distinct  impression  was  made. 
And  if  the  minister,  or  the  individual  presiding  in  his  place, 
should  preface  the  exercises,  on  each  occasion,  with  some  ap- 
propriate remarks,  tending  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  engaging  in  prayer  on  the  subject  assigned,  and  deeply  tp 
impress  upon  them  its  importance ;  can  it  be  doubted  that  a 
more  hallowed  and  practical  influence  would  be  likely  to  result 
from  the  exercises,  than  if  managed  in  the  ordinary  manner? 
I  have  somewhere  heard  of  a  pious  man,  who  said  that  in  his 
closet  devotions,  his  habit  was  to  continue  confessing  his  sins 
before  God,  until  his  own  heart  was,  in  some  decree,  mdted 
and  humbled  under  a  sense  of  them;  and  that,  in  like  manner, 
he  generally  resolved  to  go  on  thanking  God  for  his  multiplied 
mercies,  until  his  own  mind  was,  in  some  measure,  expanded 
with  gratitude  and  love.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  some- 
thing of  this  kind  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  our  social  prayers; 
and,  if  so,  that  we  ought  to  be  more  in  the  habit  than  we  have 
usually  been,  of  devoting  a  whole  evening,  chiefly y  to  spreading 
our  desires  before  the  Lord,  on  some  one  particular  subject, 
and  pleading  with  him  for  a  special  blessing  in  reference  to 
that  subject  Our  minds  are  so  constituted,  that  we  cannot 
think  of  many  things  at  once;  and  still  less  are  we  likely  to  be 
deeply  impressed  with  a  variety  of  subjects  in  the  same  exer- 
cise. It  should,  therefore,  be  the  aim  of  the  presiding  minister 
on  such  occasions,  to  endeavour  to  make  some  one  subject  par- 
ticularly prominent,  and  to  dwell  upon  it,  until  it  takes  hold  of 
his  own  mind,  and  those  of  his  fellow-worshippers,  with  some 
degree  of  practical  feeling. 

But  here,  while  one  advantage  is  attained,  the  opposite  mis- 
take ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  I  mean  the  mistake  of 
those  who  imagine  that,  when  they  are  assembled  to  pray  for  a. 
particular  object,  they  cannot  dwell  upon  it  too  long,  or  repeat 
the  same  ideas  too  frequently.     Hence  I  have,  more  than  once, 
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known  an  assembly,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  prayed  into  a  so- 
lemn frame,  and  prayed  out  of  it  again,  by  a  most  unwise 
mnltiplication  and  protraction  of  prayers.  I  should  say,  consi- 
dering the  elevated  nature  of  the  exercise,  that  three  prayers  of 
the  ordinary  length,  at  any  one  meeting,  are  quite  as  much  as 
ought  usually  to  be  introduced;  and  that  as  much  care  ought  to 
be  exercised,  by  those  who  lead  in  the  duty,  as  may  be,  with- 
out falling  into  formality,  to  enlarge  chiefly  on  topics  which 
had  not  been  so  much  dwelt  upon  before,  and  to  avoid  multi- 
plying words,  as  if  they  thought  they  should  be  "  heard  for 
their  much  speaking.''  The  use  of  extemporary  prayer  is  a 
noble  privilege,  worth  contending  for;  but  rant  and  battolo- 
giving  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  wise 
and  pious  leader,  they  may  be  avoided. 

I  will  suppose  a  prayer  meeting,  of  the  ordinary  character,  to 
take  place,  statedly,  every  Wednesday  evening  throughout  the 
year.  Of  course,  the  members  will  assemble  fifty-two  times 
during  each  twelve  months.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
(gt  mjich  societies  to  languish,  and  after  a  few  months,  to  be- 
come thinner  and  thinner,  and,  at  length,  almost  extinct  But 
if  the  minister  or  other  presiding  individual,  at  the  close  of 
the  evening,  were  to  announce,  that  the  next  evening  they 
would  come  together  to  pray  for  a  particular  object ;  as,  for 
example,  for  the  temporal,  and,  above  all,  for  the  spiritual  and 
Vernal  welfare  of  their  own  children,  and,  in  a  sentence  or 
two,  hint  the  deep  importance  of  the  subject;  or,  for  a  blessing 
on  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  and  all  who  minister  in  holy 
diings,  that  they  might  be  visited  with  a  new  unction  from 
above,  as  a  foretaste  and  pledse  of  rich  blessings  on  the  flocks 
committed  to  their  care,  would  not  more  people  be  likely  to 
attend  the  next  time,  and  to  attend  with  raised  expectations, 
and  engaged  and  prepared  hearts,  than  if  nothing  special  had 
been  announced?  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  ten  or  a 
dozen  great  objects  might  be  made  prominent  in  prayer,  four 
or  five  times  over,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  minister  him- 
self, and  to  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  all  who  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vil^e  of  attending  on  such  a  series  of  exercises. 

I  have  supposed  that  notice  of  the  special  object  of  each  suc- 
cessive prayer  meeting  should  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding. This,  in  ordinary  cases,  might  be  quite  sufficient 
But  sometimes,  where  the  contemplated  service  had  for  its 
object  something  more  than  usually  adapted  to  engage  the 
fedings  of  all  classes,  and  even  to  attract  the  attention  of  many 
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who  were  not  pious,  it  might  be  proper  to  give  a  more  public 
notice  of  it  from  the  pulpit,  on  the  Sabbath,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  some  who  might  not  otherwise  know  of  the  service  in- 
tended. Yet  my  impression  is,  tha);  this  ought  not  to  be  always, 
or  even  generally  done,  lest  it  should,  after  a  while,  degene- 
rate into  a  mere  common*place  affair,  and  cease  to  interest  any 
one.  In  short,  as  the  object  of  the  whole  plan  is,  to  engage 
and  keep  up  attention,  by  endeavouring  to  make  each  succes- 
sive service  present,  as  far  as  possible,  something  new,  and 
something  adapted  to  reward  attention — every  thing  calculated 
to  make  the  iippression  of  common-place  routine  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

The  learned  and  pious  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  <'  Essay?  to 
do  Good/'  speaks  of  himself  as  practising,  and  recommends  to 
others,  the  habit  of  having  stated  days  m  each  week  to  pray 
for  particular  persons  or  objects.  The  object  of  this  plan  is 
precisely  that  which  I  have  in  view  in  these  remarks.  It  is, 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  various  interesting  objects  which 
ought  to  engage  our  attention  in  social  prayer,  may  none  of 
them  be  forgotten  or  neglected;  and,  on  the  other,  that  there 
may  be  time,  not  merely  for  bringing  each  before  our  view  ia 
its  turn,  but  for  dwelling  on  each  at  some  length,  and  in  de- 
tail, until  our  minds  bi&con^e  in  some  degree  affected  with  them. 
This  is,  surely,  nothing  more  than  wisely  consulting  the  struc- 
ture of  our  minds,  and  adopting  that  course  which  is  likely  to 
leave  the  deepest  and  most  salutary  impression. 

In  suggesting  9ome  of  the  topics  which  may  be  profitably 
made  prominent  in  meetings  for  social  worship,  I  have  only 
specified  a  few,  out  of  the  many  which  might  be  in  their  turn 
acceptably  and  usefully  brought  forward.  The  list  might  be 
almost  indefinitely  extended.  And  yet  it  may  be  made  too 
large ;  so  large  as  that  the  most  vitally  important  topics  would 
not  be  brought  into  view  as  frequently  as  their  relative  iippor- 
tance  would  render  desirable.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered, 
that  almost  every  congregation,  certainly  every  larger  district, 
will  be  apt  to  have  some  subject,  growing  out  of  its  Ipcal  or 
relative  situation,  which  demands  its  special  notice  in  devo- 
tional exercises,  from  time  to  time. 

The  plan  here  proposed,  if  wisely  and  happily  executed, 
may  be  of  use  in  another  view.  There  is  a  great  tendency, 
especially  in  times  of  revival,  to  multiply  social  meetings  for 
prayer,  to  an  inordinate  degree;  nay,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
leave  no  evening  free  for  personal  or  domestic  edification  in 
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private.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that  the  great  number  of 
laudable  plans  and  institutions  started  within  a  few  years,  in  the 
way  of  Christian  enterprise,  are  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  many  special  seasons  of  prayer  for  their  prospe- 
rity. The  Sabbath-school  cause  now  occupies  the  second  Mon- 
day evening  of  every  month;  and  several  other  similar  assign- 
ments, for  different  purposes,  have  been  proposed,  but  not  yet 
fully  adopted.  Now,  if  every  Monday  evening  throughout  the 
year  should  be  thus  appropriated,  besides  three  or  four  other 
evenings  in  every  week,  some  truly  pious  individuals,  who  have 
large  families  and  many  cares,  might  really  be  cut  off  from 
the  opportunity  of  attending,  as  they  ought,  to  their  own 'closet 
duties,  and  to  the  instruction  of  those  committed  to  their  care. 
But  if  the  plan  were  adopted,  of  making  every  ordinary  prayer 
meeting,  so  to  speak,  specificj  and  of  infusing  interest  and 
life  into  it,  by  presenting,  on  every  successive  occasion,  some 
grand  object  to  its  special  notice;  there  would  be  less  induce-' 
ment  to  multiply  meetings  unduly,  and,  especially  less  induce^ 
ment  to  set  apart  particular  days  in  each  month  or  week,  over 
and  above  all  the  other  stated  weekly  appointments,  to  pray 
for  particular  objects.  Due  attention  to  all  these  objects  might 
be  provided  for  on  the  plan  proposed,  without  any  inordinate 
or  inconvenient  multiplication  of  public  services. 

It  is  hoped  none  will  suppose  that  there  is  any  intention  here 
to  discourage  those  meetings  for  prayer  which  are  strictly 'Spe- 
cial or  extraordinary  in  their  character.  As  the  providence  of 
God  toward  civil  communities  often  prompts  politicians  to  pe- 
culiar celebrations  and  extra  efforts,  so  in  the  church,  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  more  than  usually  frowning  or  joyful  in 
their  aspect,  undoubtedly  call  for  special  mourning  and  fasting, 
or  thanksgiving  among  her  inembers.  Far  from  intending  to 
oppose  such  observances,  I  would  say,  that  Christians  are  deeply 
criminal  when  they  do  not  hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to 
them  in  such  dispensations,  and  repair  to  his  throne  with  cor- 
re^nding  sentiments.  It  is  not  to  oppose  this  that  the  pre- 
sent article  is  intended,  but  to  recommend  that  an  attempt  be 
made  to  render  every  prayer  meeting  as  lively,  pointed,  and 
appropriate  as  possible;  to  impart  to  every  one,  however  stated, 
something  of  the  prominency  and  impressiveness  which  all  ex- 
pect to  find  in  those  meetings  for  prayer  which  are  strictly  ex- 
traordinary in  their  nature. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  is  far  from  being  confident  that 
what  he  has  suggested  is  worthy  of  attention!     He  has  taken 
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the  liberty  of  offering  it  to  the  notice  of  those  who  are  moat 
competent  to  judge;  and  if  he  should  prove  to  have  been  the 
means  of  conveying  the  smallest  hint  which  shall  be  directly 
or  indirectly  useful  in  imparting  the  least  interest  or  life  to  a 
single  meeting  for  social  prayer,  he  shall  feel  himself  richly 
rewarded.  Certain  it  is,  that  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  con- 
fer upon  such  meetings  a  character  of  deeper  feeling,  a  more 
profound  sense  of  what  we  need,  and  a  more  intense  pleading 
with  Grod  for  his  blessing,  is  so  much  gained  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  Zion.  We  are,  probably,  approaching  times  of 
solemn  conflict,  when  all  that  faith,  and  prayer,  and  sancti- 
fied effort  can  achieve,  will  be  put  in  requisition.  Our  "  wea- 
pons'' in  this  conflict  must  in  no  case  be  <^ carnal.''  And  of 
those  which  our  Master  has  put  at  our  disposal,  none  are  more 
universally  accessible,  or  more  powerful  than  prater.  Happy 
will  be  that  individusd  Christian,  or  that  church,  which  may  be 
found,  in  the  progress  of  the  conflict,  wielding  this  weapon 
with  most  constancy  and  persevering  confidence!  With  this 
weapon,  guided  and  animated  by  faith,  we  may  defy  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  <<  stop  the  mouths  of  lions,  quench  the  vio- 
lence of  fire,  and  turn  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens."  If 
Christians  looked  less  to  <<ue  arm  of  flesh,"  and  more  to  the 
promises,  power,  and  faithfulness  of  their  covenant  God,  they 
would  have  more  comfort  in  their  own  souls,  and  be  far  better 
sustained  in  their  controversy  with  Satan's  kingdom* 

QU^RENS. 


Art.  IV..-4SUGGESTI0NS  IN  VINDICATION  OF  THE  TEM- 
PERANCE SOCIETY. 

In  endeavouring  to  arrest  the  progress  of  intemperance,  the 
points  which  principally  claim  our  attention  are  two;  to  com- 
municate just  impressions  of  the  calamities  and  crimes  which 
spring  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  to  propose  and 
recommend  some  remedy  for  the  alarming  evil.  The  destruc- 
tive influence  of  ardent  spirits  upon  the  health,  the  moral  cha- 
racter, the  fortune,  the  reputation,  and  the  eternal  hopes  of 
men,  has  been  ably  and  repeatedly  presented  to  view.  It  is 
therefore  our  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  confine  ourselves  to  a 
vindication,  first  of  ttte  principle  of  entire  abstinence,  and 
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secondly  of  the  measures  of  the  Temperance  Society,  as  found- 
ed upon  that  principle. 

I.  The  principle  is  to  be  defended. 

Total  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors,  except  for  medici- 
nal purposes,  is  to  be  vindicated  upon  the  ground  of  moral 
obligation,  as  well  as  of  expediency.  That  which  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  our  present  conditioi\  is  plainly  expe- 
dient, becomes,  from  this  very  expediency,  a  moral  duty  in 
the  view  of  all  who  regard  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men, 

A  familiar  illustration  may  be  used,  which,  although  beyond 
the  limits  of  probability,  may  present  the  subject  in  a  new 
light,  and  elicit  our  more  impartial  judgment  Let  us  suppose 
that  by  some  change  in  the  human  constitution,  animal  food 
riiould  cease  to  aftord  nutriment;  that  those  who  partook  of 
it,  in  any  considerable  quantity,  were  observed  to  lose  their 
self-control,  to  become  wild  and  giddy,  loquacious  and  bois- 
terous, confused  in  intellect,  and  misled  by  false  impressions 
of  external  objects;  that  their  limbs  became  powerless,  and  that 
they  at  length  fell  into  a  disgraceful  and  helpless  stupor.  Sup- 
pose that,  after  many  painful  symptoms,  the  recovered  man 
should  be  found  to  seek  again  and  again  the  dangerous  morsel, 
and  crave  the  unnatural  excitement;  nay,  that  multitudes  were 
seen  haunting  the  places  where  it  was  sold,  and  multitudes 
daily  under  its  influence;  that  millions  of  dollars  were  annually 
consumed  in  its  purchase,  thousands  of  lives  every  year  sacri- 
ficed to  its  power,  and  hideous  crimes  perpetrated  in  its  frantic 
orgies.  Suppose,  further,  that  the  morbid  appetite  should 
grow  upon  the  most  unsuspecting,  and  prey  upon  the  most  be- 
loved; should  we  not  retreat  from  it  as  a  poison,  the  poison  of 
the  soul  ?  Could  we  be  willing  to  endure  it  in  our  sight,  or  to 
admit  it  over  our  threshold,  or,  worse  still,  to  prepare  or  to 
vend  it?  Should  we  not  dread  to  approach  it  lest  others  might 
be  allured  to  taste,  and  tremble  to  partake  of  it,  lest  our  neigh- 
bour should  sink  into  its  abyss  of  woes? 

Would  to  God  that  it  were  a  sketch  of  fancy!  The  obser- 
vation of  every  reader  has  already  enabled'  him  to  apply  it  to 
the  case  before  us. 

The  fear  of  <*  oflending"  others,  (to  use  a  scriptural  expres- 
sion,} that  is,  of  occasioning  sin  in  others,  or  making  our 
brethren  stumble^  would,  in  the  case  supposed,  lead  every 
Christian  man  to  cast  it  aside.  Now  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostle  Paul:  <<It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink 
wine,  nor  any  thing  whereby  thy  brother  is  oficnded  or  is 
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made  weak."  And  this  abstinence  needs  the  sanction  of  no 
positive  command,  but  becomes  binding  by  all  the  stress  of 
the  law  of  love,  on  him  who  endeavours  to  love  his  neighbour 
as  himself  Applying  the  principle  to  the  case  before  us,  and 
acknowledging,  as  we  all  do,  that  intemperance  is  an  evil  in- 
calculably great,  we  argue,  That  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety j  it  is  the  dviy  of  every  prudent  and  benevolent  man^  to 
abstain  from  any  use  of  alcoholic  liquorSy  except  as  a  me- 
dicine. 

We  say  the  duty,  because  that  which  is  so  far  expedient, 
that,  if  neglected,  it  leads  our  brother  into  sin,  is  our  duty. 

In  the  days  of  early  Christianity,  it  was  a  question  whether 
meat  which  had  been  offered  upon  the  altars  of  heathen  gods 
might  be  lawfully  eaten  by  a  believer.  There  were  many  who 
supposed  that  the  indulgence  was,  in  itself,  sinful,  as  giving 
countenance  to  Pagan  rites,  and  symbolising  with  idolaters. 
Paul  was  clearly  convinced  of  the  contrary,  sjid  believed  that 
he  might,  with  unquestioning  security  of  conscience,  eat  what^ 
ever  was  sold  in  the  shambles.  Yet  mark  the  purity  and  cha- 
rity of  that  great  and  holy  mind:  he  does  not  say,  like  many 
among  us  in  similar  cases,  <  My  conscience  is  clear,  and  I  am 
not  bound  by  the  sanctimonious  scruples  of  others. '  No,  his 
quick  perception  descries  the  danger  of  leading  others  to  do 
sinfully,  what  he  could  do  conscientiously:  his  sincere  love 
felt  the  argument.  None  of  us  liveth  tq  himself  and  he  con- 
cludes, WhereforCj  if  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  if 
my  lawful  indulgence  lead  my  brother  into  sin,  I  will  eat  no 
flesh  while  the  vyorld  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to 
offend.  The  principle  of  the  gospel,  therefore,  is  plain:  if  by 
any  indulgence,  however  innocent  in  itself,  or  by  any  practice 
which  is  not  morally  obligatory,  I  lay  a  stumbling-block,  an 
offence,  an  occasion  to  sin,  in  the  way  of  others,  that  indul- 
gence is  to  be  forborne.  And  the  application  Of  the  principle 
to  the  case  of  any  individual,  is  equally  plain.  If,  by  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  however  innocent  in  my  own  case,  I  lay 
temptation  in  the  way  of  others,  it  is  my  immediate  duty  to 
abstain  totally  from  this  gratification. 

The  case  is  not  hypothetical,  as  just  stated.  What  has  been 
presented  as  a  supposition  is  an  undeniable  truth,  and  by  every 
indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors,  however  limited,  guarded  or 
temperate,  we  lay  an  offence  in  the  way  of  others.  Grant  for 
the  moment,  what  is  always  questionable,  that  any  given  indi- 
vidual  is  fully  competent  to  restrain  his  desires,  and  to  limit 
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himself  to  the  proper  mt)dicuin>  that  he  is  never  heated,  never 
misled,  never  injured;  can  he,  in  like  manner,  answer  for  those 
who  surround  him,  and  copy  his  example  ?  Others  see  him 
partake,  but  they  see  not  his  secret  cautions  and  rules  and  mea- 
saremeaL  They  are  led  to  taste,  to  tamper  with  the  poison, 
to  believe  it  innocent,  to  submit  themselves  to  its  power,  to 
become  drunkards,  to  perish !  Such  is  the  gradation  witnessed 
in  instances  innumerable.  Such  an  one  may  observe  his 
neighbours  and  dependants  improving  upon  his  model;  he 
may  know  that  ravages  are  hourly  made  upon  soul  and  body 
by  the  same  stimulus;  he  may  hear  the  entreaties  of  Christian 
finends,  who  sorrowfully  warn  him  against  the  practice;  yet  he 
replies,  <I  am  not  subject  to  other  men's  consciences,  nor 
answerable  for  other  men's  sins.'  Listen  to  the  piercing  re- 
buke of  the  apostle,  in  a  like  case:  If  thy  brother  be  grieved 
by  iky  meaty  (mark  that  a  single  word  only  is  to  be  changed) 
flow  walkest  thou  not  charitably;  destroy  not  him  with  thy 
meat  J  for  whom  Christ  died.  Let  not  your  good  be  evil 
spoken  of  It  is  even  so,  the  painful  truth  is  not  to  be 
dissembled;  tKe  unguarded  indulgences  of  moral  and.  Christian 
men  are  ruining  the  bodies  and  souls  of  thousands.  The  tem- 
perate drinker  is  seen  by  his  children,  his  domestics,  his  asso- 
ciates, to  partake  of  the  polluting  draught.  What  wonder  if 
they  drain  the  cup,  which  he  only  tasted  ?  What  wonder  if 
the  son  feels  no  dread  of  the  liquor  which  his  father  buys  or 
sells  or  uses? 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  however 
limited  or  temperate,  tends  to  keep  up  the  injurious  habits  of 
society.     We  have  heard  it  justly  stated,  as  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  inebriety,  that  the  almost  universal  custom  of 
men  overwhelms  the  voice  of  prudence  and  religion.     False 
ideas  of  hospitality,  of  generosity,  of  festive  celebrations,  and 
of  encouraging   labour,  promote   the    criminal    indulgence. 
Every  drop  which  we  take,  goes  to  confirm  and  extend  these 
habits  of  society.     However  small  our  influence,  we  are  ac- 
countable for  it     W^hen  we  taste  of  the  liquor,  we  indulge  in 
that  which  is  slaying  its  victims  throughout  our  land,  and  has 
already  plunged  millions  into  perdition.     The  sin  is  national; 
we  are  tainted  as  a  community;  because  of  drunkenness,  the 
land  mourneth,  and  as  the  nation  is  made  up  of  individuals,  each 
man  is  called  upon  to  shake  off,  at  least  from  his  own  shoulders, 
the  burden  of  infamy. 

He  who  makes  any  use,  even  the  slightest,  of  ardent  spirits, 
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just  in  the  proportion  of  his  indulgence,  does  his  part  to  en- 
courage and  sustain  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this  bane  of 
human  peace.  There  are  many  who  drink  the  liquor,  who 
would  scorn  to  make  it,  many  who  buy  that  would  be  ashamed 
to  sell.  Now,  though  not  in  the  same  ratio,  yet  to  a  certain 
and  a  culpable  extent,  every  consumer  gives  his  vote,  and  pays 
his  tax  to  uphold  the  traffic 

Almost  all  that  has  hitherto  been  advanced  is  entirely  con* 
sistent  with  the  assumption,  that  the  article,  in  particular  cases^ 
is  neither  useless  nor  dangerous.  The  assumption  is  false,  as 
we  shall  endeavour  to  show.  Waving  the  disputed  question 
of  medicinal  value,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  spirituous 
liquors  are,  in  every  case,  useless  and  dangerous.  They  are 
useless,  and  therefore  it  is  wise  to  abstain.  We  are  all  alarm- 
ed at  the  evils,  the  horrid,  innumerable,  damning  evils^  which 
this  single  article  has  introduced.  Unless,  then,  we  are  in- 
demnified by  its  manifold  virtues,  in  the  full  amount  of  this 
loss  and  suffering,  it  is  unwise,  it  is  sinful,  it  is  cruel  to  en- 
courage the  traffic  or  use.  What  are  the  countless  benefits  of 
the  intoxicating  draught?  Has  it  contributed  to  human 
strength  ?  While  it  has  brought  the  youth  to  premature  im- 
becility, and  the  sturdy  vigour  of  the  robust  labourer  to  pal- 
sied helplessness,  it  has  never  permanently  braced  a  muscle, 
or  added  one  tittle  to  the  physical  power  of  its  votaries.  Has 
it  given  nourishment  to  the  body  ?  With  united  voice,  our 
most  eminent,  and  most  unprejudiced  physiologists  protest 
against  the  delusion.  Has  it  prolonged  life,  or  averted  dis- 
ease ?  It  has  but  marked  out  the  first  victims  of  epilepsy,  apo- 
plexy, malignant  fevers  and  madness,  while  it  claims  as  its 
own  peculiar  instruments  of  torture,  delirium  tremens^  and 
mania  a  potu. 

Ardent  spirits  are  injurious,  even  to  the  temperate  drinker, 
as  he  is  called,  and  therefore  it  is  wise  to  abstain.  This  we 
may  pass  over  at  the  present  time,  as  pertaining  rather  to  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  which  we  have  thrown  out  of  the  field 
of  inquiry.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  passed  over  in  the  private 
meditations  of  the  serious  Christian. 

Ardent  spirits,  whenever  used,  open  the  door  for  tempta- 
tions to  him  who  indulges,  and  no  man  under  such  influence 
is  safe.  Every  drunkard  was  once  temperate.  It  was  by 
gradual  steps  that  he  explored  the  loathsome  and  fiery  deep, 
in  which  he  is  now  groping  towards  final  destruction. 

No  human  eye  can  mark  the  point  where  temperance  ends. 
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and  intemperance  begins;  and  wherever  that  imperceptible 
boundary  may  fall,  the  victim  is  always  secure  in  his  own  ap- 
prehensions. The  debased  and  squalid  sot,  who  creeps  into 
the  recess  of  his  dwelling,  which  he  supposes  to  be  unknown, 
and  quaffs  the  beloved  stimulant,  while  he  endeavours  vainly 
and  ludicrously  to  conceal  his  disgrace,  was  once  a  man  who 
despised  the  drunkard;  and,  even  now,  flatters  himself  that  he 
is  not  detected.  And  each  of  us  may  have  known  as  honest, 
honourable,  industrious  and  kind,  the  brutal  wretch  who  now 
brings  daily  sorrow  into  the  family  circle,  pours  mortification 
into  the  heart  of  a  virtuous  wife,  and  robs  his  offspring  of  their 
daily  food.     That  appetite,  once  grown  strong,  knows  no  re* 

strain t;  and  we  learn  to  feel  the  words  of  the  poet: 

« 

'Tis  quenchless  thirst 
Of  ruinous  ebriety  that  prompts 
His  every  action,  and  imbrutes  the  man. 
O  for  a  law  to  noose  the  villain's  neck 
Who  starves  his  own,  who  persecutes  the  blood 
He  ^ve  them  in  his  children's  veins,  and  hates 
Ana  wrongs  the  woman  he  has  sworn  to  love. — Cowper, 

Let  it  be  repeated,  no  man  is  safe  who  treads  upon  the 
crumbling  brink  of  this  precipice.  The  only  safety  is  in  a 
total  relinquishment  of  the  seductive  draught;  and  no  indi- 
vidual, in  the  view  of  these  things,  can  continue  in  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  consistently  pray  ^Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation/ Are  you  willing,  we  might  ask,  to  lay  before  your 
sonB  and  your  brothers,  even  the  possibility  of  becoming 
dnmkards?  Alas!  perhaps  they  have  already  taken  the  irre- 
vocable step.  Perhaps  they  are,  even  now,  possessed  by  that 
demon,  and  marked  out  as  his  prey.  The  cup  which  you 
cannot  abandon,  is  the  centre  from  which  emanate  those  bale- 
ful influences,  which,  though  they  leave  you  untouched,  may 
yet  murder  the  dearest  object  of  your  love,  blast  the  honour 
of  your  family,  and  cover  your  grey  hairs  with  unavailing  re- 
grets and  burning  shame.  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine 
when  it  is  red^  when  it  giveth  its  colour  in  the  cup,  when  it 
moveth  itself  aright,  ^t  the  last,  it  biteth  like  a  serpent, 
and  stingeth  like  an  adder,     Prov.  xxiii.  31. 

n.  The  measures  of  the  Temperance  Society,  as  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  entire  abstinence,  are  to  be  defended. 

It  ifi  to  be  presumed,  that  the  most  decided  friends  of  ardent 
spirits  will  not  controvert  the  position,  That  it  is  the  un^ 
doubted  right  of  any  individual  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule 
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for  his  own  conduct^  to  avoid  altogether  the  use  of  intoxi-* 
eating  liquors.  It  has  never  been  contended,  that  any  moral 
obligation  constrains  men  to  this  indulgence;  or,  that  there  is 
any  moral  turpitude  in  abstaining  from  the  excitement.  Sin- 
gle cases  of  such  abstinence  are  by  no  means  new.  In  every 
age,  since,  the  acquaintance  of  man  with  the  dangerous  stimu- 
lant, individuals  have  here  and  there  been  found  unwilling  to 
approach  it.  And  long  before  any  fellowship  in  this  forbear- 
ance was  dreamed  of,  aoundant  have  been  the  instances  of  ab- 
stinent and  temperate  men.  Even  now,  it  is  by  no  means 
rare,  to  discover  one  and  another  whose  habit  it  is  to  refrain 
from  every  thing  of  the  kind;  and  we  have  not  learned  that 
any  umbrage  is  taken  at  such  a  peculiarity,  even  though  disso- 
lute wits  may  aflfect  to  despise  the  water  drinker.  Various 
considerations  may  lead  a  man  to  adopt  such  a  maxim.  The 
care  of  health  or  reputation,  the  wise  fear  of  seduction,  the 
desire  of  holding  forth  a  salutary  example  may  prompt  him; 
and  no  one,  even  among  the  profligate,  doubts  his  right  to 
pursue  his  own  course  of  life,  any  more  than  the « right  to 
choose  his  own  regimen,  or  adjust  his  own  apparel.  And, 
as  in  any  given  case,  he  who,  from  private  reasons,  chooses  to 
avoid  ardent  spirits^  acts  according  to  his  own  acknowledged 
right;  so  no  one  can  deny  that  the  same  individual  is  alto^ 
getherfree  to  frame  a  resolutiouy  or  if  he  chooses  to  take  a 
vaWy  that  he  will  persevere  in  this  way.  It  may  be  deemed 
unnecessary,  whimsical,  rash  or  fanatical,  but  no  one  dreams 
that  there  is  hereby  any  breach  made  upon  the  liberties  of 
others.  Such  resolutions  are  made  by  every  man,  under 
every  variety  of  circumstances,  in  matters  of  economy  or 
trade  or  religion;  and  with  the  privacy  of  such  a  transaction, 
no  one  presumes  to  interfere.  Private  engagements  of  this 
nature  are  found  useful  in  the  conduct  of  our  domestic  affairs. 
They  add  the  force  of  an  obligation  to  what  was  before  sim- 
ply a  prudential  maxim.  They  decide,  once  for  all,  upon  a 
class  of  actions,  instead  of  leaving  the  mind  in  painful  vacilla- 
tion upon  every  emergency.  They  afford  a  brief  apology  in 
every  case  of  objection  or  expostulation. 

That  there  is  nothing  morally  wrong  in  such  an  engage- 
ment, appears  from  the  case  of  the  Nazarites  under  the  Old 
Testament,  who  bound  themslves  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  liquors.  It  is  true,  that  this 
example  has  no  weight  when  adduced  as  an  argument  for  our 
abstinence,  but  it  is  a  case  in.  point,  to  answer  at  once  every 
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charge  of  moral  impropriety  in  voluntary  obligations  to  such 
abstinence. 

Indeed,  so  clear  is  the  case,  that  it  is  certain  we  should  never 
have  heard  any  strong  objections  raised  against  single  cases  of 
such  resolutions.  The  great  English  moralist,  during  many 
years  of  his  life,  abstained  totally  from  the  use  of  wine,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  resolution  of  this  nature;  and  though  he  moved 
in  a  circle  somewhat  dissolute  in  this  particular,  no  one,  we 
believe,  brought  any  charge  of  error  or  fanaticism  against  Dr. 
Johnson.*  rHay^  there  is  not  a  man  among  the  ranks  of  the 
objectors,  who  does  not  feel  himself  free^  at  any  moment,  to 
discard  ardent  spirits  or  wine  from  his  table,  as  well  as  any 
beverage  or  dish  which  he  disapproves;  and  to  fortify  his 
purpose  by  a  resolution,  or  even  a  vow. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that  there  is  always  danger  in  such 
resolutions,  since  such  is  the  weakness  of  all  human  purposes, 
that  they  are  very  liable  to  be  violated,  and  that  thus  the  sen- 
sibility of  conscience  is  wounded,  and  moral  fortitude  impaired; 
also,  that  through  the  strange  perverseness  of  our  minds,  we 
are  the  more  likely  to  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme,  after  the 
removal  of  the  barrier.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  premises, 
jet  the  argument  founded  on  them  leads  us  much  too  far; 
nnce  it  would  equally  deny  the  prudence  of  any  fixed  rule  for 
human  conduct,  any  purpose  of  holy  living,  any  serious  at- 
tempt of  the  libertine  to  amend  his  life.  Grant  that,  because 
defeated  purposes  are  mischievous,  no  purposes  of  good,  no 
resolutions  of  temperance  or  safety  are  to  be  admitted,  and 
70U  tear  away  one  of  the  strongest  barriers  against  vice,  and 
lids  of  virtue,  from  the  wise  and  good  of  every  age.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  prudent,  and  as  just,  for  me  to  determine  that  I 
will  not  indulge  in  ardent  spirits,  as  to  determine  that  I  will 
troid  the  excesses  of  the  table,  or  the  accumulation  of  debts 
beyond  my  means. 

We  frequently  hear  it  said,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  form 
such  a  resolution,  inasmuch  as  he  who  believes  that  total  ab- 
stinence is  prudent  and  useful,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
strength  of  purpose  sufficient  to  confine  himself  to  the  path 
which  he  approves.  In  reply  to  this,  let  it  be  observed,  that 
we  suppose  too  much,  when  we  presume  that  every  man  who 

•  See  m  Bosvi-ell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  record  of  a  conversation  which  took 
place,  April  1, 1778. 
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«<  sees  the  right''  may  not  "  the  wrong  pursue;"  the  adage  of 
the  heathen  poet  is  familiar: 

Video  mdiora  proboqut 

The  stubbornness  of  fact  repels  the  conclusion  every  day. 
Men  indulge  daily  in  that  which  they  know  is  leadinff  them  to 
ruin.  Witness  the  bankrupt,  the  gambler,  the  drunkard,  the 
debauchee.  There  are,  moreover,  seasons  of  allurement, 
when  the  mind  which  is  influenced  by  a  floating  impression  of 
what  is  right,  without  being  held  down  by  settled  resolutions, 
will  waver  and  fall  under  the  jGascination.  This  takes  place 
without  shame,  because  there  is  no  consciousness  of  deviation 
from  any  prescribed  rule. 

We  suppose  too  much  when  we  presume  of  ourselves,  that 
we  need  no  deliberate  engagement  to  retain  us  in  the  way  of 
duty.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  argue  this  point  Its 
illustration  may  be  read  in  the  case  of  the  invalid  who  daily 
tampers  with  forbidden  food,  the  sluggard  who  indulges  in  ex- 
cessive sleep,  the  father  who  sufiers  insubordination  in  his 
family,  the  tradesman  who  neglects  his  business  and  the  sinner 
whp  restrains  prayer  before  God.  And,  in  another  view  of 
the  same  objection,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  very  argu- 
ment concedes  the  principal  thing  for  which  we  contend: 
<  The  prudent  man  has  strength  of  purpose  enough  to  abstain^ 
without  the  yoke  of  resolution.'  If,  indeed,  there  is  a  /mr- 
pose  to  abstain,  and  a  purpose  of  some  strength,  it  is  all  that 
we  ask.  The  resolution  which  we  defend  is  not  a  sacred 
covenant,  not  a  religious  vow,  but  a  fixed  determination  to 
avoid  a  certain  evil.  But  if  there  is  not  a  purpose  to  abstain^ 
of  some  strength,  if  there  is  no  more  than  an  indolent  prefer- 
ence  of  such  abstinence,  we  deny  that  we  have  any  guarantee 
that  the  individual  will  not  succumb  at  the  first  attack. 

It  is  urged  that  such  a  determination  is  invidious,  and  im- 
plies a  tacit  charge  of  intemperance,  against  all  moderate 
drinkers.  To  this  it  is  a  sufScient  reply,  that  if  the  objection 
has  any  weight,  it  lies  against  abstinence  itself,  which  has  been 
vindicated,  and  not  the  resolution  to  abstain;  and  that  the 
same  scruple  might  be  raised  against  any  course  of  life,  or 
moral  habit,  which  might  happen  to  militate  with  the  opinions 
of  the  multitude.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  that  every  man 
should  be  left  to  enjoy  the  right  of  laying  down  for  himself 
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8Qch  rolea  as  he  chooses,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits. 

^ny  number  of  persons  j  maintaining  such  opinions^  have 
a  right  to  associate  themselves  upon  the  principle  of  entire 
abstinence;  and  such  associations  deserve  our  warmest  ap- 
probation  and  most  decided  encouragement.  If  one  man  is 
free  thus  to  resolve,  the  same  liberty  must  be  conceded  to  two, 
twenty  or  a  thousand;  unless  something  immoral  or  injurious  is 
likely  to  result  from  their  relation  to  one  another,  or  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  multitude;  which  it  will  be  no  easy  task 
to  prove. 

The  member  of  the  Temperance  Society  states  the  case  thus: 
<If  I  am  free  to  reject  the  poison,  the  members  of  my  family 
are  equally  so,  and  no  less  free  to  declare  their  resolution  in 
my  presence,  and  in  common  with  me,  with  such  formalities 
as  may  be  judged  proper;  and  so  of  my  townsmen  and  fellow 
citizens.'  Certain  persons  affect  to  be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
a  mutual  pledge^  or  binding  ourselves  to  one  another ,  and 
thus  forming,  as  tiiey  say,  a  dangerous  compact  There  is  no 
ground  for  such  alarm,  and  no  shadow  is  more  unsubstantial 
than  the  argument  suggested.  If  the  words  mutual  pledge 
have  been  used,  they  mean  only  this,  that  we,  who  by  sub- 
scriptioHj  vote  or  acclamation,  express  our  purpose,  do  so  in 
common,  in  presence  of  each  other  as  witnesses,  and  for  mu- 
tual encouragement.  Further  than  this  there  is  no  compact, 
except  such  as  a  prolific  fancy  may  trace  among  a  hundred 
men  w^ho  subscribe  to  the  same  school,  or  put  their  names  to 
the  paper  of  the  same  mendicant  The  only  bond  is  the  com- 
munity of  sentiment  upon  a  single  point,  already  vindicated. 

There  is  power  in  concert  of  action.  A  thousand  men  may 
be  directed  singly  to  address  themselves  to  any  publfc  work, 
and  nothing  shdl  be  accomplished;  because  there  is  no  feeling 
of  encouragement,  no  unity  of  plan,  no  interchange  of  expe- 
rience and  wisdom,  no  view  of  success,  and  no  concentration 
of  strength. 

Every  man  must  have  remarked  the  advantage  which  ac- 
crues to  his  own  mind  from  association  with  others  in  such  a 
work.  Were  the  plan  of  our  objector  adopted,  we  should  be 
carried  back  to  the  precise  state  in  which  we  were  before  the 
dawn  of  the  temperance  reformation.  And  what  was  this 
stale  ?  Here  and  there  was  found  a  man  bold  enough  to  stem 
the  current  of  public  opinion  and  practice,  and  there  may  have 
been  hundreds  who  resolved  on,  and  attempted  abstinence,  and 
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had  relinquished  the  attempt,  because  each  was  isolated,  and 
without  encouragement  However  numerous  the  cases  of  in- 
dividual abstinence,  there  was  no  great  impression  made  upon 
the  hostile  evil,  no  appreciable  diminution  in  the  sale  of  liquors, 
no  general  amendment  visible  on  the  face  of  the  social  body. 

The  truth  is,^that  human  imbecility,  even  in  the  conscien- 
tious, is  greater  than  we  willingly  acknowledge.  If  the  basest 
of  men  were  judged  by  the  resolutions  of  their  better  moments, 
we  might  esteem  the  world  free  from  crime.  The  virtues 
of  the  wisest  and  most  circumspect  need  those  aids  of  cir- 
cumstance, those  incitements  of  practical  goodness,  which 
so  much  abound  in  associations  for  benevolent  ends;  and  those 
are  wise  who  gather  around  them  a  circle  of  advisers  and 
helpers  in  executing  their  good  intentions.  This  is  precisely 
what  the  prudent  and  temperate  man  does,  when  he  unites 
himself  to  those  who  are  pursuing  the  only  safe  path  of  total 
abstinence.  He  feels  upon  himself  the  happy  operation  of 
such  concert  He  is  incited  to  persevere  by  the  sight  of  so 
many  linked  in  with  him  in  the  same  cause;  and  pride  itself, 
where  there  is  no  better  principle,  may  be  the  salutary  cause 
of  his  steadfastness,  since  so  many  interests  besides  his  own 
would  suffer  by  his  fall.  *<  There  are  higher  considerations," 
we  may  say,  in  the  language  of  the  eloquent  Robert  Hall, 
**  which  ought  invariably  to  produce  the  same  effects;  but  we 
have  no  such  superfluity  of  strength,  as  should  induce  us  to 
decline  the  aid  of  inferior  motives,  when  all  are  but  barely 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  our  state.  The  recollection  that 
we  are  acting  under  the  eye  of  Omniscience,  will  lose  nothing 
of  its  force  by  being  joined  to  the  remembrance,  that  our  con- 
duct is  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  friends,  whose  sentiments  are 
in  unison,  whose  influence  coincides  with  the .  voice  of  con* 
science  and  of  God."* 

There  is  indeed  no  magic  in  these  associations,  which  can 
wash  the  Ethiopian,  or  charm  away  the  spots  of  the  leopard. 
How  often  must  we  be  called  upon  to  explain,  that  it  is  not 
the  drunkard  whom  we  hope  to  reach,  at  least  in  any  direct 
manner,  by  the  measures  proposed?  It  is  to  establish  the 
footing  of  those  who  begin  to  slide,  to  secure  the  principles 
and  fortify  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  to  brace  the 
courage  of  the  inexperienced,  and  arm  for  future  combat  the 
temperate,  that  we  now  labour.     And  he  is  no  wise  defender 

*  Works  of  Robert  Hall,  volome  ii.  psg«  195. 
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of  inoocence^  who  is  content  to  see  her  free  from  taiiit,  but 
strives  not  to  make  her  free  from  danger.  It  is  from  amon|^ 
the  temperate  of  our  community  that  the  army  of  drunkards  is 
to  be  leyiedy  and  the  fatal  conscription  is  to  take  effect  upon 
the  kind  and  dutiful  sons  and  brothers,  who  are  now  exempt 
from  fear  as  well  as  reproach. 

Let  us  look,  therefore,  at  the  additional  force  of  example  in 
these  associations.     The  example  of  a  single  individual  is  not 
inefficacious,  until  it  is  conti*avened  and  nullified  by  the  power 
of  adverse  practice.     This,  however,  is  the  lamentable  fact, 
and  where  one  abstains,  there  are  thousands  who  indulge.    To 
give  effect,  then,  to  the  exemplary  influence  of  the  temperate, 
those  who  have  determined  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of 
evil,  must  have  a  mutual  understanding,  must  join  their  forces, 
must  form  one  visible  mass,  and  then  the  temperance  of  thou- 
sands may  have  weight,  where  that  of  one  would  have  been 
unavailing.     Now,  whoever  has  taken  the  pains  to  examine 
the  operations  of  the  Temperance  Society,  has  not  failed  to  ob- 
serve that  this  is  just  the  way  in  which  the  sphere  of  its  influ- 
ence has  been  enlarged.     A  small  company  of  persons  have 
agreed  to  abandon  all  use  of  ardent  spirits.     This  has  attracted 
notice,  and  given  occasion  to  inquiry.     They  have  been  ridi- 
culed, vituperated  and  attacked,  but  have  still  increased:  for 
obloquy  and  opposition  have  but  raised  more  conspicuously 
the  standard  of  their  simple  principle.  The  rule  of  their  action, 
however  misrepresented,  has  commended  itseL  to  some,  as  in- 
nocent, safe  and  desirable.  He  who  came  to  scorn,  has  sat  down 
to  investigate  and  risen  to  applaud.     He  has  observed  the  aged, 
the  virtuous,  the  disinterested,  the  pious,  among  their  band,  and 
he  has  been  brought  in  himself  by  the  force  of  example.  This, 
indeed,  could  not  be  the  case,  if  men  of  eminent  standing  were 
unwilling  to  unite  in  the  enterprise,  because  they  feel  no  dan- 
ger themselves.     Of  all  persons  among  us,  those  are  most 
needed  to  befriend  our  efforts,  who  are  above  suspicion  of  any 
personal  risk  as  to  their  good  habits.     One  man  of  high  re- 
putation and  acknowledged  probity,  may  stand  in  the  breach, 
and  ward  off  death  from  a  multitude.     In  no  possible  way  can 
the  example  of  one  temperate  man  have  so  much  weight  as  by 
this  public  connexion;  the  light  of  his  consistent  life  is  no 
longer  hid,  but  diffuses  itself;  and  this  is  what  we  ask,  since 
the  great  influence  of  the  Temperance  Society  is  exemplary. 

The  union  of  effort  in  these  associations  has  tended  to  diftuse 
accurate  and  extensive  information  throughout  our  country. 
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It  is  the  simple  statement  of  facts,  which  is  the  great  engine 
used  in  this  work.  It  is  the  unvarnished  truth  respecting 
drunkards  and  their  destiny,  which  has  been  the  instnimentu 
cause  of  this  reformation.  No  man  can  open  his  eyes,  for  the 
first  time,  upon  the  authentic'  statement  relative  to  intempe- 
rance and  its  train  of  curses,  without  astonishment  Its  statis- 
tics are  appalling.  For  centuries,  men  have  known  that  there 
were  many  drunkards,  that  a  ereat  quantity  of  liquor  was 
therefore  used,  and  that  much  misery,  crime  and  death  ensued; 
yet  the  impression  of  these  general  truths  was  vague  and  tran- 
sitory. But  when,  upon  careful  investigation,  it  was  puMished 
to  the  world,  that  more  than  thirty  millions  of  gallons  of  ar- 
dent spirits  were  every  year  consumed  in  the  United  States,  and 
twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars  expended  on  the  article,  that 
we.  have  in  our  land  seven  thousand  distilleries;  that  three^ 
fourths  of  our  criminal  prosecutions  may  be  traced  to  this 
source,  that  one-third  of  die  maniacs  in  our  hospitals  have  be- 
come such  by  intemperance,  and  that  thirty  thousand  human 
beings  annually  die  from  this  poison;  when  these  alarming 
facts,  in  all  their  horrible  details,  were  spread  before  the  eyes 
of  the  community,  the  effect  was  instantaneous.  Many  a  mo- 
derate, drinker  forsook  his  daily  allowance,  and  the  catalogue  of 
our  Temperance  Societies  increased  by  thousands. 

As  the  interest  of  every  individual  in  this  subject  is  neces- 
sarily rendered  deeper  by  association  with  others,  so  every 
conscientious  man  is  led  to  use  all  suitable,  means  for  dis- 
seminating correct  opinions  on  it;  and  our  presses  send  forth, 
weekly,  the  productions  of  able  pens,  all  of  which  have  their 
influence.  Addresses,  tracts,  sermons,  periodical  journals  and 
newspapers,  are  now  directed  against  tlie  desolating  scourge 
with  the  happiest  consequences.  Without  the  Temperance 
Society,  these  loud  and  stirring  appeals  would  never  have  been 
heard:  without  this  information,  the  great  reform  would  never 
have  advanced. 

To  take  another  view  of  the  same  influence:  wherever  there 
is  an  association  of  this  kind,  however  small,  there  will  be  ex- 
cited much  inquiry  and  conversation  upon  the  subject  <  What 
is  its  principle?  what  its  object?  Who  are  its  supporters? 
Why  do  they  thus  abstain  ?'  These  and  other  less  innocent 
questions  are  raised  and  circulated.  Ridicule  and  opposition 
are  no  doubt  called  forth;  but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  depre- 
cated. The  man  who  sneers,  may,  from  mere  curiosity,  read 
the  tract  or  the  discourse,  and  stand  aghast  at  the  extent  of  -the 
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evil,  and  his  own  peril.  Self-interest  will  lead  some  who  are 
deeply  engaged  iri  the  traflSc,  to  decry  the  work.  The  careless 
and  the  jovial  will  smile  at  those  fears  which  most  become 
themselves.  The  tap-room  and  the  haunt  of  vice  will  resound 
with  profane  jests  and  boisterous  merriment,  when  temperance 
is  named.  The  sot  at  his  fireside,  and  the  street  drunkard  as 
he  returns  from  his  debauch,  will  curse  the  hypocrites  who 
would  rob  them  of  their  idol.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the 
cause  prevails.  The  inquiry  once  stirred,  may  not  so  easily  be 
satisfied.  The  ignorant  are  instructed,  the  careless  aroused, 
the  unwary  warned,  and  the  temperate  corroborated;,  and  the 
result  in  every  case  is,  that  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the 
scheme  are  made  apparent,  and  the  steps  of  many  recalled 
from  the  ways  of  death.  According  to  the  most  moderate 
computation,  there  are  in  the  United  States  2,000  societies, 
comprising  200,000  persons,  who  are  pledged  to  abstain  from 
ardent  spirits,  except  as  a  medicine;  and  in  every  place  where 
any  suitable  efforts  have  been  made,  the  cause  gains  strength 
with  each  successive  year. 

What  may  we  not  then  hope  ?  A  field  of  promise  opens  before 
us  which  cheers  the  heart;  and  those  of  our  youth  who  reach 
advanced  age,  may  witness  the  accomplishment  of  our  devout 
a^iration.  We  look  for  the  day  when  no  city,  village  or 
nei^bourhood  shall  contain  the  poisonous  draught,  except  in 
the  repository  of  medicine;  and  when  with  a  wary  hand  it 
diall  be  measured  out  at  the  bed-side,  by  the  temperate  physi- 
cian. We  hope  for  the  time  when  the  distillery  and  the  dram 
shop  shall  exist  only  in  the  annals  of  past  years,  and  when  the 
ihiits  of  Providence  shall  no  more  be  prostituted  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  a  brutalizing  drug:  when  the  Christian  father  shall 
dread  to  set  before  his  household  the  deadly  potion,  and  the 
Christian  merchant  shall  blush  to  make  his  bread  by  affording 
an  article  which  is,  to  many,  the  occasion  of  disease,  crime  and 
death,  to  most  the  cause  of  intemperance,  and  to  all  both  use- 
less, tempting  and  dangerous:  and  when  the  Christian  minister 
shall  be  no  more  called  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  drunkenness^ 
than  to  denounce  the  fight  of  gladiators  or  the  altars  of  Moloch. 

An  outcry  has  been  heard,  charging  the  defenders  of  total 
abstinence  with  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  conscience  and 
the  liberty  of  their  fellow  citizens.  It  requires  a  perspicacity 
greater  than  that  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  most,  to  discover  the 
point  of  this  objection;  and  the  difficulty  of  reply  arises  not  so 
much  from  the  cogency  of  the  argument  as  from  our  inability 
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to  discover  any  argument  at  all.  For  thus  the  sober  thinker 
reasons  with  himself:  Does  my  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits 
violate  the  sacred  liberties  of  my  neighbour?  Am  I  not  free  to 
use  or  disuse  any  article  of  diet  or  drink,  at  my  own  discre- 
tion ?  To  lay  down  rules  for  self-government,  and  when  I 
please  to  recommend  them  to  others?  And  in  the  exercise  of 
this  freedom,  am  I  guilty  of  any  infraction  of  another*s  rights  ? 
Whose  rights  are  these  which  we  are  charged  with  violating? 
Surely  not  those  of  the  abstinent;  for  he,  exercising  his  free 
choice,  acts  out  his  own  voluntary  purposes.  Not  those  of  the 
man  who  declines  our  fellowship;  he  is  no  less  free  in  reject- 
ing the  proposal,  and  so  far  as  the  question  of  right  is  con- 
cerned, we  leave  him,  if  such  be  his  pleasure,  to  besot  himself 
daily  with  drink,  and  to  form  a  society  for  his  encouragement 
But  we  are  told  that  a  combination  is  formed,  upon  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  peculiar,  and  which  gives  an  invidious  notoriety 
to  such  as  choose  to  make  use  of  ardent  spirits;  that  we  thus 
reflect  upon  others  and  infringe  on  their  rights.  Without 
pausing  to  seek  for  the  somewhat  indiscernible  connexion  be- 
tween the  premises  and  the  conclusion,  let  us  examine  a  pa- 
rallel case.  It  is  well  known  that  certain  highly  respectable 
Christians  have  thought  it  a  duty  to  abstain  trom  what  they 
conscientiously  believe  to  be  a  sinful  extravagance  in  outwani 
apparel,  and  to  encourage  plainness  of  dress  oy  their  own  ex- 
ample. They  have  exercised  an  undoubted  right  They  may 
have  been  blamed,  as  needlessly  scrupulous;  they  may  have 
been  ridiculed  by  the  unthinking  or  malicious.     But  is  my 

f>atriotic  sensibility  so  great  that  I  take  fire  at  this  as  an  in- 
ringement  upon  my  liberties?  Has  their  united  abstinence 
from  a  certain  supposed  excess  led  to  the  clamour  that  the 
state  was  threatened,  or  our  private  rights  endangered  ?  Has 
their  economy  and  rejection  of  ornament  been  considered  as 
an  invidious  crimination  of  such  among  us  as  do  not  adopt 
their  principle?  The  cases  are  parallel,  and  the  candid  mind 
will  scorn  to  harbour  an  objection  which,  even  if  it  can  be 
comprehended,  has  no  bearing  upon  the  question.  We  lay 
down  a  rule  for  our  own  conduct,  and  we  heartily  desire  that 
others  should  voluntarily  assume  the  same;  but  we  enjoin  no 
law  upon  our  neighbours,  we  use  no  coercion,  we  erect  no  new 
terms  of  ecclesiastical  communion,  we  threaten  no  penalty. 
Still  we  claim  the  same  right  to  declare  our  honest  convic- 
tions, which  the  politician  has  to  speak  his  sentiments,  the 
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moralist  to  denounce  yice,  or  the  teacher  of  religion  to  pro- 
cfadm  the  gospel. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  recommend  to  all  who  read  these 
sa^estions,  the  solemn  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  to 
propose  to  every  lover  of  public  order,  virtue  and  happiness, 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  and  practice  now  defended.  We 
shall  not  offer  such  an  insult  to  their  hearts,  as  to  suppose  that 
they  look  unmoved  upon  the  sad  spectacle  of  disgrace,  crime 
and  woe  which  intemperance  has  produced,  however  they  may 
hesitate  ^s  to  the  expediency  of  these  measures.  To  the  in- 
genuous we  may  thus  address  ourselves:  You  have  now  set 
before  you  a  method  by  which  you  may  at  least  do  something 
to  save  yourselves  and  your  families  from  these  fatal  evils;  by 
which,  more  than  in  any  other  way,  you  may  contribute  to 
public  sobriety  and  consequent  happiness.  It  has  not  been 
pretended  that  any  real  evil  can  ensue  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  now  recommended.  The  paltry  enjoyment 
which  you  forego  is  contemptible,  and  below  computation, 
when  viewed  in  connexion  with  national  prosperity  and  ever- 
lasting life.  The  rebuke  or  raillery  of  avarice  and  folly  you 
may  well  endure,  for  the  sake  of  an  approving  conscience,  and 
for  Hie  good  of  your  race;  to  use  the  happy  remark  of  an 
honoured  Senator,  "  it  is  surely  no  great  trial,  in  such  a  cause, 
to  be  the  ^o?ig  of  the  drunkards,'^  Reflect,  that  even  if  there 
be  but  a  possibility  of  preventing  a  fellow  creature's  ruin,  that 
possibility  is  not  to  be  neglected.  Consider  the  subject  but  an 
nour,  and  you  must  be  convinced  that  the  hopes  excited  by 
these  endeavours  are  reasonable,  that  already  an  amount  of 
gDod  has  been  effected  which  can  be  estimated  only  in  an  eter- 
nity to  come.  You  may  indeed  be  temperate  without  joining 
any  association,  or  taking  any  pledge;  as  you  may  be  a  Chris- 
tian without  being  a  public  professor;  but  you  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  fallacy  of  any  argument  which  would  lead  you  to  with- 
hold your  voice  from  this  open  testimony  for  virtue  and  pub- 
lic safety,  which  would  restrain  from  lending  the  weight  of 
your  example  and  influence  to  a  work  which  you  know  in  your 
hearts  to  be  pure  and  charitable. 

There  are  occasions  where  neutrality  is  culpable,  and  where 
ev«y  citizen  is  caUed  to  be  at  his  post,  and  to  do  his  duty. 
Your  influence  is  operating  from  day  to  day,  on  one  side  or  on 
the  other.  Your  example  is  cited,  either  for  or  against  this 
enterprise.  While  you  waver  or  delay,  thousands  are  rushing 
onwards  to  disgrace  and  ruin.   Are  you  willing  to  stand  in  the 
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way  of  this  reform  ?  Can  you,  dare  you,  in  the  sight  of  a  holy 
God,  set  up  your  busmess,  your  earthly  gains,  your  reputation 
among  irreligious  men,  as  motives  to  outweigh  the  high  per- 
suasive reasons  urged  by  duty  and  benevolence?  And  will 
you  be  able,  with  any  complacency,  to  look  back  from  your 
dying  bed,  upon  the  advances  of  temperance  so  gloriously  car- 
ried forward,  and  remember,  that  you  had  no  part  in  this 
blessed  undertaking,  that  you  were  unwilling  to  relinquish  the 
manufacture,  the  sde  or  the  use  of  a  destructive  drink,  for  the 
strong  probability  of  savins  souls  and  glorifying  God  ? 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  use  the  language  of  reproachful  accusar- 
tion.  There  may  be  many  who  still  stand  aloof  because  they 
have  not  yet  discerned  the  path  of  duty;  but  we  would  csll 
upon  such,  upon  men  of  tender  consciences  to  espouse  the 
safe  side,  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil,  to  ne^ect  no 
means  which  are  innocent,  and  which  even  by  possibility  may 
stay  the  plague.  By  tampering  with  the  poison,  they  may 
ruin  their  own  peace,  destroy  &eir  families,  and  vitiate  the 
purity  of  their  associates.  By  providing  it  for  others,  with 
whatever  intention,  they  are  ministering  to  the  madness,  the 
blasphemy,  the  crime  of  the  drunkard;  spreading  before  the 
ignorant  and  the  unthinking  the  snare  into  which  even  the 
wise  and  the  honourable  have  been  inveigled.  They  are  filling 
up  the  cup  of  bitterness  for  the  more  than  widowed  wife,  and 
rivetting  the  chains  of  poverty  on  the  children,  who,  thou^ 
not  yet  orphans,  know  not  the  tender  mercies  of  a  father.  And 
though  the  temperate  only  receive  it  at  their  hands,  they  are 
assisting  them  in  the  first  step  of  that  way  which  bias  led  its 
millions  to  everlasting  fire.  Let  such  be  exhorted  to  copie  to 
a  decision,  to  spread  before  God  in  solemn  prayer  the  doubts 
and  anxieties  of  their  minds  on  this  subject  It  is  unwise  to 
become  offended  or  reject  what  is  now  proposed;  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  to  seek  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  father  will 
surely  be  moved  by  the  love  he  bears  to  the  little  ones  who 
gather  around  his  knees,  and  who  are  yet  to  endure  these  pe- 
rilous temptations,  to  leave  nothing  undone  which  affords  a 
hope  of  changing  the  habits  of  society,  and  banishing  this  cup 
of  enchantment  and  sorcery. 

In  this  great  cause  our  hope  is  in  God.  Let  us,  therefore, 
with  united  supplications,  implore  the  aid  of  that  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  and  tiie  blessings  of  that  Father  of  lights 
from  whom  comet h  every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift* 
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AiT.  v.— REVIEW  OF  PROFESSOR   STUART'S  LETTER 
TO  WILLIAM  E.  CHANNING,  D.  D. 

j!  Letter  to  William  E.  Charming^  D.  D.  on  the  subject  of 
ReUgious  Liberty.    By  Moses  Stuart ^  Prof essor  of  Sa- 
cred Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  ^ndover. 
Boston,  Perkins  &  Marvin,  printers,  pp.  53. 

The  Unitarian  controversy  began  in  this  country  in  the 
year  1815.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled,  <<  American  Unitarianism,  or  a  brief  survey  of 
the  progress  and  present  state  of  the  Unitarian  Churches  in 
America.'^  The  late  Mr.  Belsham,  of  London,  in  his  Life  of 
Theophilus  Lindsey,  drew  up  this  view  of  "  American  Unita- 
rianism," from  documents  furnished  ^by  some  gentlemen  of 
BostxoL  The  Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  then  of  Charlestown,  repub- 
h'fifaed  this  part  of  Mr.  Belsham's  works,  in  the  United  States; 
and  thereby  subjected  himself  to  great  odium,  on  the  part  of 
some  of  his  neighbours. 

But  we  have  no  room  here  for  even  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Unitarijoiism  in  our  country.  Our  only  object  is  to  show 
that  Dr.  Channing,  from  an  early  period  down  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  engaged  in  this  controversy.  The  publication 
adverted  to  above,  produced  a  correspondence  between  him 
and  the  late  excellent  Dr.  Worcester,  of  Salem.  This  resulted 
in  the  exposure  of  a  system,  which  had  long  been  kept  in  con- 
eealment. 

In  1819^  Dr.  Channing,  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Sparks,  of 
Baltimore,  preached  a  sermon,  in  which  he  gave  a  view  of 
Unitarianism  as  a  distinct  and  peculiar  religious  creed.  The 
fiublication  of  this  sermon  drew  forth  a  series  of  letters,  ad- 
dressed to  the  author,  by  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andoyer. 
These  letters  were  reviewed,  but  not  answered;  the  contro- 
versy was  continued  by  Dr.  Woods,  also  of  Andover,  and  by 
Dr.  Ware,  of  Cambridge,  until  the  year  1823.  In  these  cases, 
it  was  generally  thought  that  the  Unitarians  gained  nothing  in 
the  argument  

In  1826.  Dr.  Channing  preached  a  sermon  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  (as  it  is  called)  in  New 
York.     This  sermon  was  also  published.     Its  design  was  to 
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ahow  the  superiority  of  Unitarianism  to  Orthodoxy^  in  its  mo* 
ral  tendency.  It  was  ably  reviewed  by  an  anonymous  writer 
in  1827. 

It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  to  state  further,  that 
Dr.  Channin^y  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  has  published 
a  uniform  edition  of  his  writings,  and  also  a  sermon  preached 
by  him  at  the  <<  General  Election^'  in  Boston,  May,  1830. 
Of  this  last  discourse,  our  readers  may  form  a  jost  opinion, 
iirom  extracts  given  in  the  pamphlet  under  review. 

This  brief  statement  will  show,  that  Dr.  Channing  has  enter- 
ed largely  into  that  controversy,  which  has  for  some  years  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  has  ex- 
cited an  interest  among  Christians  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
We  wish  it  also  to  be  understood,  that  Dr.  Channing  is  reeaitl- 
ed  as  the  leader  of  Unitarians  in  the  United  States.  He  is 
greatly  celebrated  by  his  party  ^  and  he  himself  assumes  before 
the  world,  the  character  of  a  man  of  enlarged  thought  and 
liberal  feeling;  of  various  learning  and  refined  taste.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  present  business  to  determine  the  validity  of  these 
claims.  We  only  say,  that  a  num  who  stands  on  nairovr 
ground,  in  a  high  place,  ought  to  <<  order  well  his  steps,"  and 
<<  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 

But  like  other  men,  raised  far  above  their  original  aspira- 
tions, this  great  man  seems  to  have  lost  both  his  prudence  and 
his  equanimity;  and  often  betrays  unexpected  irascibility  and 
bitterness  of  spirit  He  ought  to  remember  his  own  ckum  as 
the  most  liberal  of  all  liberal  Christians.  Who  would  expect 
Dr.  Channing  so  far  to  foi^t  himself,  as  to  adopt  that  art  of 
controversy y  which  consists  in  making  his  adversary  odious, 
instead  of  proving  him  to  be  in  error?  But  this  he  has  done. 
After  having  unsuccessfully  tried  his  strength  in  argument,  he 
has  fixed  his  name  to  the  char^,  made  in  the  most  public 
manner,  that  Orthodox  Christians  in  Massachusetts,  are  de- 
signing  and  plotting  the  overthrow  of  religious  liberty ^  the 
suppression  of  free  inquiry ,  and  the  establishment  of  ecck- 
siastical  tyranny.      The  charge,  indeed,  has  not  even  the 

eK)r  merit  of  originality.  It  is  taken  up  by  the  champion  of 
nitarianism,  after  it  had  become  stale  by  repetition:  it  is 
taken  from  the  mouths  of  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  used,  as  we  think,  as  a  very  culpable  expedient  to 
cover  the  disgrace  of  discomfiture.  Or,  if  it  is  too  much  to 
say  that  Dr.  Channing  felt  himself  defeated,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  charge  him  with  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons  against 
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an  adversary^  whom  he  had  not  vanquished  in  open  and  fair 
war&re. 

That  any  thing  has  ever  been  done  by  the  orthodox  men  of 
Massachusetts,  to  excuse  or  palliate  such  a  charge  as  this,  we 
utterly  deny.  We  certainly  are  not  prepared  to  vindicate,  in 
all  eases,  the  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  the  con- 
troTersy  between  themselves  and  the  Unitarians.  But,  as  far 
as  we  have  seen,  the  matter  of  controversy,  and  not  the 
manner,  is  the  cAi^  subject  of  complaint  The  great  question 
is  this;  are  the  men  who  deny  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  total  dq)ravity  of  human  nature,  the  divinity  of 
<K]r  Lord,  the  personality  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  vicarious  sufferings  and  atonement  of  Christ,  regeneration 
and  aanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  justification  by  faith, 
and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  finally  impenitent,  to  be 
reckoned  Christians  or  not?  The  Unitarians  affirm,  and  the 
Orthodox  deny.  This  denial  is  the  great  cause  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  complaint  The  Orthodox  have  never  withheld  per- 
sonal cirUities  and  kindness,  have  never  brought  their  reli- 
gious disputes  into  politics.  The  whole  controversy  has  been 
one  entirely  of  a  religious  character;  it  concerns  only  religious 
c^union  and  practice.  Decisive  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
Uetj  that  although  a  decided  majority  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  Orthodox,  the  government  of  the  State  has,^  for 
some  years,  been  confessedly  in  the  hands  of  Unitarians. 

It  is  true  that  loud  complaints  have  been  heard,  that  the 
venerable  college  of  the  State,  although  chiefly  founded  by 
orthodox  men,  tor  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  orthodox 
sentiments  is  entirely  in  possession  of  Unitarians.  But  these 
complaints  have  been  made  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the 
ground  that  Harvard  University  has  been  employed  for  secta- 
rian purposes;  and  has  indeed  been  used  as  an  instrument  of 
proselytism.  The  fact  is  undeniable.  Is  the  public  state- 
ment of  this  fiaict  one  ground  of  Dr.  Channing's  charge? 

It  was  remarked  above,  that  Dr.  Channing  had  repeated  the 
accusations  of  the  avowed  enemies  of  Christianity.  As  long  as 
these  accusations  were  anonymous,  no  man  of  any  character 
thought  them  worthy  of  notice.  But  the  case  is  greatly 
changed,  when  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  reputation,  comes 
forward  before  the  public  as  an  accuser,  and  virtually  pledges 
himself  for  the  truth  of  the  charge.  He  must  be  held  either  to 
produce  his  proof,  or  to  retract 

We  wish  it,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  if  Dr.  Chan- 
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ning^  after  convinoing  himfldf  that  the  principles  and  practice 
of  his  orthodox  neighbours  tend  to  produce  the  evil  alleged^ 
had  only  endeayoured^by  fair  argument,  to  produce  the  same 
convictions  in  the  minds  of  others,  toe  should  have  found  no- 
thing to  censure  in  his  conduct^  whatever  we  might  have 
thought  of  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning.  But  he  alleges  it  to 
be  a  /acf^  that  hostility  to  free  inquiry  is  the  motive,  and  the 
destruction  qf  religious  liberty  is  the  object  of  his  theological 
opponents.     What  a  specimen  of  liberality ! 

Professor  Stuart  felt  that  he  was  called  on  to  notice  grave 
charges,  thus  publicly  made  by  one  whose  dictum  goes  for 
proof  among  the  whole  body  of  liberal  meny  whether  Chris- 
tians or  Infidels,  in  this  country.  His  letter  to  Dr.  Channing 
is  now  before  us.  It  is  our  duty  to  put  our  readers  fairly  in 
possession  of  its  contents;  and  it  is  our  privilege  to  offer  such 
remarks  as  the  occasion  seems  to  demand. 

In  the  first  place,  Professor  Stuart  takes  even  unnecessary 
pains  to  prove  that  Dr.  Channing  does,  distinctly,  and  in  strong 
terms,  make  these  very  serious  charges  against  Orthodox 
Christians  in  Massachusetts.  Perhaps  he  supposed  that  many 
persons  would  be  slow  to  believe,  without  very  abundant  evi- 
dence, that  a  man  so  exceedingly  liberal  as  the  Unitarian  Doc- 
tor, would  prefer  such  accusations;  and  prefer  them  too, against 
those  very  men  whose  acknowledgment  of  him  as  a  Christian 
brother  J  he  has  for  a  long  tinre  most  earnestly  desired. 

It  may  be  observed,  as  well  in  this  place  as  any  where  else, 
that  such  are  the  matter  and  form  of  Dr.  Channing's  accusa- 
tions, that  they  include  all  sincere  Trinitarians  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  all  who  go  under  the  name  of  Calvin- 
ists,  to  whatsoever  denomination  they  may  belong.  The 
charge,  virtually,  involves  at  least  one  half  of  the  Christian 
population  of  the  United  States. 

In  justification  of  our  own  remarks,  as  well  as  of  those  which 
we  shall  quote  from  Professor  Stuart,  we  give  the  following 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Channing: 

"  It  is  said,  that,  in  this  country,  where  the  rights  of  private 
judgment  and  of  speaking  and  writing  according  to  our  convic- 
tions, are  guaranteed  with  every  solemnity  by  institutions  and 
laws,  religion  can  never  degenerate  into  tyranny;  that  here  its 
whole  influence  must  conspire  to  the  liberation  and  dignity  of  the 
mind  ?  I  answer,  we  discover  little  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
if  we  ascribe  to  constitutions  the  power  of  charming  to  sleep  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  aod  exclusion.     Almost  every  other  bad  pas- 
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rion  may  sooner  be  put  to  rest ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
intolerance  always  shelters  itself  under  the  name  and  garb  of  reli* 
gioos  zeal.  Because  we  live  in  a  country,  where  the  gross,  out- 
ward, viflible  chain  is  broken,  we  must  not  conclude  that  we  are 
necessarily  free.  There  are  chains  not  made  of  iron,  which  eat 
more  deeply  into  the  soul.  An  espoinage  of  bigotry  may  as  effec* 
toally  close  our  lips  and  chill  our  hearts,  as  an  armed  and  hundred- 
eyed  police*  There  are  countless  ways  by  which  men  in  a  free 
country  may  encroach  on  their  neighbour's  rights.  In  religion 
the  instrument  is  ready  made  and  always  at  hand.  I  refer  to 
opinion,  combined  and  organized  in  sects,  and  swayed  by  the 
clergy.  We  say  we  have  no  Inquisition.  But  a  sect,  slkilfuUy 
organized,  trained  to  utter  one  cry,  combined  to  cover  with  re- 
proach whoever  may  differ  from  themselves,  to  drown  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  by  denunciations  of  heresy,  and  to  strike 
terror  into  the  multitude  by  joint  and  perpetual  menace, — such  .a 
sect  is  as  perilous  and  palsying  to  the  intellect  as  the  Inquisition. 
It  serves  the  minister  as  efiectually  as  the  sword.  The  present 
age  is  notoriously  sectarian,  and  therefore  hostile  to  liberty/' 
"^^  25 — ^28  of  his  Election  Sermon. 

^  I  know  that  the  suggestion  of  persecution  will  be  indignantly 
rqpelled  by  those,  who  deal  most  largely  in  denunciation.  But 
persecution  is  a  wrong  or  injury  inflicted  for  opinions ;  and  surely 
assaults  on  character  fall  under  this  definition.  Some  persons 
seem  to  think,  that  persecution  consists  in  pursuing  error  with 
fire  and  sword ;  and  that  therefore  it  has  ceajsed  to  exist,  except 
in  distempered  imaginations,  because  no  class  of  Christians  among 
us  is  armed  with  those  terrible  weapons.  But  no.  The  form  is 
changed,  but  the  spirit  lives*  Persecution  has  given  up  its  halter 
and  fagot,  but  it  breathes  venom  from  its  lips,  and  secretly  blasts 
what  it  cannot  openly  destroy .'' — ^pp.  561,  563  of  Discourses. 

^Another  important  consideration  is,  that  this  system  of  ex- 
eluding  men  of  apparent  sincerity,  for  their  opinions,  entirely  sub- 
verts free  inquiry  into  the  scriptures.  When  once  a  particular 
system  is  surrounded  by  this  bulwark ;  when  once  its  defenders 
have  brought  the  majority  to  believe,  that  the  rejection  of  it  is  a 
mark  of  depravity  and  perdition,  what  but  the  name  of  liberty  is 
left  to  Christians  7  The  obstacles  to  inquiry  are  as  real,  and  may 
be  as  powerful,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
multitude  dare  not  think,  and  the  thinking  dare  not  speak.  The 
right  of  private  judgment  may  thus,  in  a  Protestant  country,  be 
reduced  to  a  nullity.  It  is  true,  that  men  are  sent  to  tlie  scrip- 
tures ;  but  they  are  told  before  they  go,  that  they  will  be  driven 
from  the  church  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  unless  they  find  in  the 
acriptures  the  doctrines  which  are  embodied  in  the  popular  creed. 
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They  are  told,  indeed,  to  inquire  for  themselves ;  but  they  are 
also  toldy  at  what  points  inquiry  must  arrive  ;  and  the  sentence  of 
exclusion  hangs  over  them,  if  they  happen  to  stray,  with  some  of 
the  best  and  wisest  men,  into  forbidden  paths.  Now  this  *  Protest- 
ant liberty'  is,  in  one  respect,  more  irritating  than  Papal  bondage. 
It  mocks  as  well  as  enslaves  us.  It  talks  to  us  courteously  as 
friends  and  brethren,  whilst  it  rivets  our  chains.  It  invites  and 
even  charges  us  to  look  with  our  own  eyes,  but  with  the  same 
breath  warns  us  against  seeing  any  thing  which  Orthodox  eyes 
have  not  seen  before  us.  Is  this  a  state  of  things  favorable  to 
serious  inquiry  into  the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  yet,  how  long  has  the 
church  been  groaning  under  this  cruel  yoke;" 

'*  To  oppose  what  I  deemed  error  was  to  me  a  secondary  conside* 
ration.  My  first  duty,  as  I  believed,  was,  to  maintain  practically 
and  resolutely  the  rights  of  the  human  mind  ;  to  live  and  to  suffer, 
if  to  suffer  were  necessary,  for  that  intellectual  and  religious  liber- 
ty, which  I  prize  incomparably  more  than  my  civil  rights.  I  felt 
myself  called,  not  merely  to  plead  in  general  for  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech,  but,  what  was  more  important  and  trying,  to  assert  this 
freedom  by  action.  I  should  have  felt  myself  disloyal  to  truth  and 
freedom,  had  I  confined  myself  to  vague  commonplaces  about  our 
rights,  and  forborne  to  bear  my  testimony  expressly  and  specially 
to  proscribed  and  persecuted  opinions.  The  times  required  that  a 
voice  of  strength  and  courage  should  be  lifted  up,  and  I  rejoice, 
that  I  was  found  among  those  by  whom  it  was  uttered  and  sent  far 
and  wide" — pp.  vii.  viii.  of  the  Preface. 

Such  are  the  charges.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  persons 
against  whom  they  are  brought  To  save  appearances,  indeed, 
Dr.  Channing  occasionally  throws  in  words  of  kindness  and 
professions  of  liberal  feeling.  But  these  are  only  drops  of 
sweet  in  bowls  of  bitterness.  We,  in  common  with  Professor 
Stuart,  feel  no  obligation  to  the  Doctor  for  these  little  morsels, 
sparingly  dealt  out,  while  he  is  pouring  on  us  the  vials  of  his 
wrath. 

Professor  Stuart,  however,  feels  that  he  has  as  good  a  right 
to  maintain  the  doctrine  which  the  pilgrim  fathers  taught  to 
their  children,  as  Dr.  Channing  has  to  assail  them.  And  he 
very  justly  thinks  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come,  when  any 
individual,  however  exalted  in  his  own  view  or  that  of  bia 
party,  can,  by  sweeping  denunciations  and  fierce  accusations, 
crush  all  who  venture  to  oppose  him.  (p.  II.)  He  also  sag* 
gests,  that  the  Unitarian  Doctor  committed  a  great  mistake  in 
supposing  himself  to  be  the  man  whose  word  is  to  put  down 
orthodoxy.    We  remember  to  have  heard  a  rumour,  some  two 
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years  ago,  that  Dr.  Channing  had  said,  Orthodoxy  must  be 
put  down.  And  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that,  in 
the  Unitarian  Association,  every  speech  of  certain  grave  and 
reverend  seigniors  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  concluded  with 
the  declaration  of  uninitiated  and  unappeasable  hostility — 
deknda  est  Carthago.  But  Dr.  Channing  ought  to  know, 
that  of  those  martyrs  on  whose  <<  heroic  spirit''  he  looks  <^  with 
solemn  joy,''  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  a  thousand  held 
the  very  opinions  which  he  regards  with  utter  scorn  and  al^ 
horrence.  They  felt  the  power  of  those  truths  which  he  treats 
•s  fables.  It  was  the  constraining  influence  of  the  redeemihg 
lo9e  of  Christ  which  bore  them  through  the  flames  in  their 
way  up  to  Heaven.  Fire  could  not  consume  this  spirit:  the 
wheel  could  not  break  it  It  yet  lives.  And  Dr.  Channing's 
voice,  even  if  it  were  lifted  up  with  the  strength  and  tone  of  a 
trumpet,  could  not  put  it  down. 

Professor  Stuart  sums  up,  in  few  words,  the  charges  brought 
against  him  and  his  brethren. 

^'  We  are  accused  of  a  settled  design  to  invade  the  reli^ous  liber- 
ties o(  this  community,  and  to  force  upon  them,  sooner  or  later,  a 
creed  which  was  framed  in  the  dark  ages,  and  is  worthy  only  of 
them.  We  are  charged  with  an  intention  to  erect  ecclesiastical 
courts^  which,  like  the  Inquisition  of  old,  are  by  terror  and  com- 
pulsion to  biing  this  whole  Commonwealth  to  one  uniform  system  ' 
of  religious  doctrine." 

The  professor  theii  places  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  public, 
and  put  in  his  plea.  It  is  a  plea  of  nan  est  factum;  a  denial 
entirely,  both  of  the  fact  and  the  intention.  But  instead  of  a 
bare  denial,  the  accused  puts  in  a  special  plea^  containing  a 
statement,  in  detail,  of  his  principles,  and  (by  implication)  of 
his  actions,  in  regard  to  the  matter  alleged  by  the  prosecutor.  * 
We  here  give  the  general  heads: 

1.  We  hold  thai  every  individual  has  a  perfect  right  to  examine 
decide  for  himself  what  his  awn  religious  sentiments  or  creed 
dudlhe. 

**  2.  We  not  only  believe  that  all  men  should  be  left  free  to 
Ibnn  their  religious  opinions,  without  any  civil  penahies  or  disabi- 
lities, but  we  maintain  most  fully,  that  when  the  religious  senii- 
meHts  of  any  one  are  formed^  he  has  a  right  to  propagate  them^  to 
defend  ikem^  and  to  support  ihem^  by  his  efforts^  his  pen^  his  pro- 
psrty^  or  his  infiuence.^ 


tr  wottia  be  Uie  better  word ;  becaiue,  although  Dr.  Channiog  ha9  brought 
fab  accusation,  he  has  not  appeared  to  make  good  his  charges. 

VOL.  m.  No.  I. — I 
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In  the  course  of  his  particular  statements^  Professor  Stuart, 
without  at  all  going  out  of  his  way,  retorts  on  his  accuser  with 
a  force  and  pungency  which  must  be  felt  by  the  most  heated 

£  artisan.  After  maintaining  his  right  to  defend  and  propagate 
is  religious  opinions  by  all  fair  arguments,  he  says: 
**  In  your  view,  it  appears  to  be  altogether  commendable,  that 
Unitarians  should  deluge  the  community  with  Improved  Versions, 
with  the  works  of  Fellowes,  and  Beisham,  and  Priestley,  and 
Cappe,  and  others  of  the  like  character ;  that  they  should  form 
themselves  into  Tract  Societies  and  distribute  hundreds  of  thou* 
uftds  of  Unitarian  tracts,  assailing  the  sentiments  of  the  Orthodox 
openly,  or  secretly  undermining  the  principles  which  they  regard 
as  of  vital  importance ;  that  they  should  form  Missionary  Societies 
and  endeavour  not  only  to  spread  their  principles  among  the  Hin* 
doos  and  cooperate  with  Rammohun  Roy,  but  to  traverse  the  re- 
gions of  the  West  and  South  in  our  own  land,  and  forestall  the 
efforts  of  the  Orthodox  there ;  that  they  should  hold  public  meet- 
ings, in  which  not  only  the  clergy,  but  legislators,  civilians,  and 
judges  from  the  highest  seat  of  justice,  come  forward  and  excite 
the  multitude  against  Orthodoxy  ;  that  they  should  issue  periodi- 
cals monthly,  weekly,  and  almost  daily,  in  which  the  public  are 
warned  against  the  InquUiticm  that  is  forming  among  them,  and 
the  desperate  set  of  bigots  who  are  forging  chains  for  their  reli- 
gious liberty ;  that  they  should  declaim  against  these  men  and 
their  principles,  (their  alleged  or  supposed  principles,)  from  one 
Sabbath  to  another,  (in  which  you  above  all  others,  unless  you  are 
very  erroneously  represented,  have  taken  the  lead ;)  all  this,  and 
much  more  of  the  same  nature,  is  not  only  lawful  in  your  eyes,  but 
altogether  commendable.  In  public  and  in  private,  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  press,  you  have  not  ceased  to  urge  on,  with  all  your  elo- 
quence, measures  of  this  and  the  like  nature. 

'*  But  turn  now  the  tablet,  and  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. When  the  Orthodox  publish  their  books,  tracts  and  perio- 
dicals, they  are  represented  as  bigots  and  as  raving  mad.  They 
have  neither  modesty  nor  humility.  When  they  associate  for  the 
purposes  of  friendly  conference  and  in  counsel,  and  in  order  to 
strengthen  each  other's  hands,  and  to  encourage  each  other  to  walk 
in  the  way  of  their  forefathers,  they  are  plotting  in  order  to  enclose 
the  community  in  the  toils  of  the  Inquisition ;  they  are  forming 
"Ecclesiastical  Courts,''  before  which  all  liberal-minded  men,  that 
choose  to  think  and  investigate  for  themselves,  are  sooner  or  later 
to  be  brought,  and  to  be  made  to  know  that  there  is  cnly  one  way 
of  thinking  which  is  to  be  tolerated.  And  since  such  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  as  these  have  been  laid  to  their  charge,  the 
public  are  told,  that  ^*  the  times  have  required  a  voice  afwruMXQ'Oi 
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comtAGB  to  he  lifted  up  ;  and  you  refoiee  thai  tov  are  found 
wmtmg  tkaae  by  whom  it  has  been  uttered  and  sent  far  and  wideJ*^ 
(Preface,  p.  vii.)  Not  a  movemeiit  can  they  make,  but  they  are 
snqiecled  of  forging  manacles  for  the  Liberalists,  or  at  least  of 
looking  up  the  iron  to  make  them  with.  The  forges,  to  be  sure, 
are  under  ground  and  out  of  sight,  like  the  shops  of  the  fabled 
Cyclops ;  but  you  know,  as  the  neighbours  of  these  famous  black* 
smiths  of  old  did,  that  operations  are  going  on,  for  your  hear  the 
strokes." 

It  is  then  asked,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  occasion  for  the 
repetition,  why  the  Orthodox  have  not  as  good  a  right  to  main- 
tain and  propagate  their  sentiments,  as  Unitarians  have  ?  Dr. 
Channing  has  put  his  case  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  is  bound 
to  answer  the  question. 

If  he  says  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  defend  and  propagate 
bigotry,  he,  in  very  offensive  terms,  assumes  what  he  has  not 
proved.  It  is  indeed,  no  new  thing,  for  Unitarians  to  charge 
Tiinitarians  with  bigotry.  But  Dr.  Channing  and  his  allies 
have  been  often  enough  in  conflict  with  such  men  as  Professor 
Stuart,  to  know  that  they  do  neither  adopt  religious  opinions 
without  a  pretty  careful  examination,  nor  hold  them,  without 
being  able  to  give  a  <^ reason."  And  that  they  claim,  and 
mean  to  exercise  the  right  of  defending  them,  is  now  suffi- 
ciently manifest  They  could  not,  otherwise,  maintain  a  good 
conscience.  The  right  so  to  do,  must  be  conceded:  but  Dr. 
Channing  will,  perhaps,  object  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  done.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  point  of  his 
accusation.  He  alleges  that  his  neighbours  have  dark,  selfish, 
and  malignant  purposes;  that  they  are  determined  to  introduce 
compulsion  in  matters  of  religion,  a  compulsion  worse  than  the 
Inquisition,  with  all  its  terrors  and  torments.  This  is  a  crime 
of  enormous  turpitude:  and  it  is  a  poor  shift  for  the  accuser  to 
whip  around  the  difficulty  of  producing  proof,  by  saying  that 
be  means  to  censure  the  manner  of  his  adversaries. . 

But  as  for  the  manner  itself,  Professor  Stuart,  with  com- 
mendable frankness,  and  genuine  liberality,  concedes  every 
thing  which  ought  to  be  conceded  by  a  gentleman  and  a 
Christian.  He  does  himself  and  his  cause  great  honour  by  the 
following  expression  of  truly  Christian  feelings: 

*^  Next,  as  to  the  manner  itself,  I  have  but  few  remarks  to  make. 
I  am  ready  to  concede  on  my  part,  that  I  have  seen  and  read  things 
aoMfig  the  Orthodox,  the  manner  of  which  I  in  some  respects 
lieurtily  disai^roved.     I  have  never  thought,  that  to  rail  at  our  op- 
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ponentB  was  either  Christian  or  courteous.  Above  all,  every  re« 
fleeting  man  must  say,  Nothing  can  be  more  improbable,  than  that 
this  kind  of  proceeding  will  be  likely  to  convince  those  who  differ 
from  us.  Who  will  hear  us  with  patience,  when  we  begin  our  re- 
proof by  letting  him  know  that  we  think  him  either  a  fool  or  a 
knave  ? 

'^  I  am  not  blinded  to  this  by  party  zeal.  I  have  seen  some  of  it 
among  those  whom  I  warmly  love  and  greatly  respect.  Perhaps  I 
may  have  shown  some  of  this  same  disposition  in  my  own  writingi* 
If  so,  produce  it,  and  I  will  tread  that  part  under  my  feet,  and 
make  my  atonement  by  unfeigned  sorrow  to  an  injured  public,  and 
to  the  injured  cause  of  Christ.  But  if  I  have  indulged  in  such  a 
mode  of  writing,  I  am  unconscious  of  it  to  myself.  1  disapprove 
it ;  I  even  abhor  it ;  and  yet  I  know  that  I  am  not  proof  against 
temptation,  and  that  I  am  exposed  to  all  the  weaknesses  and  faults 
of  those  around  me." 

But  it  was  due  to  the  cause  which  he  defends,  to  add  the 
following  very  just,  and,  considering  the  provocation,  very- 
temperate  reproof: 

"  I  know  of  nothing  in  any  recent  Orthodox  publications,  which 
can  well  compare  with  the  reiterated  charges  against  us  by  Unita- 
rians, from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  of  bigotry,  of  gloomy  super- 
stition, of  dark  and  fraudulent  designs  on  the  religious  liberties  of 
our  country,  of  worshipping  a  God  who  is  a  tyrant,  of  propagating 
horrible  and  blasphemous  ideas  of  the  Divinity,  of  worshipping  a 
God  who  is  no  better  than  the  devil,  of  an  intention  to  renew  the 
horrors  of  the  Inquisition,  of  being  gloomy,  unsocial,  illiterate  mis- 
anthropes, enthusiasts,  hypocrites,  deceivers,  and  other  things  of 
the  like  nature.  It  were  easy  to  substantiate  this  charge  by  abun- 
dance of  evidence;  and  this  too,  from  publications  which  you 
yourself  patronise  by  your  pen,  your  purse,  and  your  approbation." 

All  intention,  however,  of  defending  harshness  and  severity, 
even  under  great  provocation,  is  expressly  disclaimed.  But^ 
when  Orthodox  men  are  excited  by  angry  denunciations  and 
bitter  scorn,  Professor  Stuart  thinks  that  Dr.  Channing  is  the 
last  man  in  the  world  who  is  entitled  to  load  them  with  re- 
proaches. And  he  does  not  see  that  the  Doctor,  or  any  of  his 
partisans  has  a  right  to  say,  "  I  will  have  unbounded  liberty  of 
speaking,  writing  and  acting,  in  order  to  propagate  my  senti- 
ments, out  the  Orthodox  cannot  claim  the  same  liberty  for 
themselves." 

'  Then  follows  a  charge  against  the  Unitarians,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  and  which,  we  should  think,  would  be 
felt  by  every  one  in  Massachusetts,  whose  ingenuous  feelings 
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have  not  been  con^med  by  party  zeaL  The  Univeraty  of 
HvTaid  was  founded  by  Orthodox  men,  and  consecrated  to 
the  support  of  those  religious  opinions^  which  were  dearer  than 
life  to  its  founders.  And  yet,  by  a  course  of  secret  manage- 
ment and  unworthy  artifice,  it  has  become  an  entirely  secta- 
rian institution.  It  is  regarded  as  the  strong  hold  of  Unita- 
rianism;  and  all  its  rich  endowments  and  its  influence,  are 
employed  in  the  advancement  of  a  cause,  which  the  pious 
founder  of  the  institution  regarded  with  utter  abhorrence. 
We  choose  to  present  this  subject  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Stuart: 

"  We  have  rights  in  a  University  which  is  the  property  of  the 
whole  State,  and  was  not  founded  or  exclusively  endowed  by  Uni- 
tarians ;  at  least  we  have  such  rights,  so  long  as  we  are  not  abso- 
lutely disfranchised.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  property 
of  the  State  in  such  an  establishment,  should  not  be  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  a  party ;  and  that  the  instructers  in  them  should 
not  give  their  services  to  one  sect  only,  which  has  in  fact,  although 
not  in  name,  excluded  all  others  fVom  any  participation  with  them 
in  these  privileges.  We  who  have  children  to  educate,  in  common 
with  our  fellow  citizens^  feel  the  loss  of  such  rights.  We  cannot 
help  deeply  feeling  them ;  for  we  are  obliged  to  send  our  children 
abroad,  at  a  great  expense,  in  order  to  avoid  their  becoming  parti** 
ana  in  the  present  warfare  against  our  own  sentiments.  We  do 
not  complain  that  our  sentiments  are  opposed ;  but  we  complain 
that  they  are  opposed  in  this  way,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  rights  that 
we  hold  dear  and  deem  sacred.  We  do  not  complain  that  Unita- 
rians build  up  seminaries  for  themselves,  in  order  to  educate  young 
men  to  spread  abroad  and  defend  their  own  sentiments ;  they  have 
an  entire  right  to  build  up  schools,  colleges,  or  theological  semina- 
ries of  this  kind,  and  to  confine  their  privileges  to  their  own  body. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  assures  them  of  this  privilege.  But  they  should 
remember,  that  it  assures  us  of  the  same.  What  we  complain  of 
is,  that 'an  Institution  which  belongs  in  common  to  the  whole  State, 
which  was  founded  and  endowed  to  a  large  extent  by  Orthodox 
men,  and  consecrated  to  maintaining  their  faith,  should  now  be 
made  exclusively  a  party  seminary,  so  that  from  the  President  down 
to  the  janitor,  no  man  of  known  Orthodox  sentiments,  can  find  ac- 
cess there  as  an  instructer.  We  complain  that  rights  public  and 
common,  should  be  seized  by  one  exclusive  party,  and  appropriated 
lo  their  own  purposes;  that  teachers,  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  Commonwealth,  should  be  devoted  to  a  seminary  exclusively 
Unitarian,  and  paid  ham  a  fund  in  which  the  Orthodox  have  a  com- 
mon interesU    Of  all  this  we  complain ;  but  never  shall  or  can 
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oomplain,  that  Unitarians  manage  their  oibn  Seminaries  entirely  in 
their  own  way ;  provided  always  that  they  concede  to  us  the  same 
liberty. 

'*  Look  now  for  a  moment  on  this  whole  case,  and  pat  yoarself  in 
our  place.  Would  you  not  feel,  could  you  help  feeling,  that  yoa 
had  to  deal  with  those,  who  being  in  possession  of  power  forget 
right?  And  yet,  Sir,  you  are  not  only  looking  on,  but  hearttlj 
approving  of  all  this,  and  have  yourself  been  an  efficient  agent  in 
bringing  it  about.  How  can  it  be  that  there  is  only  one  side  to 
such  a  question?'^ 

Professor  Stuart,  in  his  plea,  takes  notice,  in  the  next  place, 
of  the  reproach  brought  on  the  Orthodox,  for  separating  from 
the  religious  communion  of  the  Unitarians.  In  our  honest 
opinion,  this  reproach  would  not  be  uttered,  if  the  Unitarians 
were  not  a  minority;  and  did  not  feel  that  this  separation  is 
injurious  to  their  interests  as  a  party.  Indeed,  we  cannot  be 
brought  to  believe  that,  if  they  constituted  a  large  majority  of 
the  community,  and  were  free  from  all  anxiety  about  conse- 
quences, they  would  wish  to  hold  communion  with  their  Or- 
thodox neighbours.  Our  opinion  is  founded  on  the  manner  in 
which  these  liberal  christians  speak  of  the  religious  opinions 
and  worship  of  the  Orthodox.  They  say  that  the  Deity  wor- 
shipped by  them  is  a  devil;  that  their  religion  is  a  strange 
compound  of  jarring  attributes,  bearing  plain  marks  of  those 
ages  of  darkness,  when  Christianity  shed  a  faint  ray,  and  the 
diseased  fancy  teemed  with  prodisies  and  unnatural  creations: 
that  one  of  tiie  fundamental  articles  of  their  faith  is  a  riddle; 
that  they  have  fallen  into  some  of  the  grossest  errors;  and  that 
their  creed  is  unfavourable  to  piety,  &c.  &c.  Do  Unitarians 
wish  to  hold  communion  with  the  professors  of  such  a  religion 
as  this?  Is  Dr.  Channing  desirous  to  fraternize  with  men  en- 
gaged in  dark  designs  to  destroy  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  crush 
all  religious  liberty?  But  however  this  may  be.  Professor 
Stuart  has  placed  the  subject  of  separation  in  a  fair  point  of 
view.  The  Orthodox  do  sincerely  believe,  that  certain  doc- 
trines are  essential  to  the  Christian  religion;  that  is,  Chris- 
tianity cannot  exist  without  them.  What  these  doctrines  are, 
.  has  always  been  a  subject  of  careful  inquiry  with  the  Orthodox; 
and  their  opinions  are  founded  on  conviction.  So  at  leasts 
they  affirm.  The  Unitarians,  then,  must  believe  them  to  be 
hypocrites,  or  wish  them  to  act  the  part  of  hypocrites;  that  is,^ 
openly  acknowledge  men  to  be  Christians^  whom  tiiey  sin- 
cerely believe  not  to  be  such.     If  they  believe  them  to  be 
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hypocritesy  this  is  a  precious  specimen  of  their  liberality:  if 
they  wish  them  to  act  the  part  of  hypocrites,  it  is  an  equally 
precious  specimen  of  religious  honesty.  But  after  all,  perhaps 
they  only  wish  the  Orthodox  to  become  Unitarians!  And  zeal 
for  their  conversion  produces  all  this  bitterness. 

The  general  principle,  that  there  are  doctrines  essential  to 
Christianity,  as  we  have  explained  the  term  essential,  will 
surely  be  admitted  by  the  most  liberal  Christian:  for  if  not, 
how  absurd  is  the  distinction  between  Christians  and  JewSy 
Mahometans  and  Hindoos!  If  Unitarians  say  that  they  hold 
these  essential  doctrines,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  acknow- 
ledged among  the  faithful;  the  Orthodox  reply,  that  they 
are  sincerely  and  conscientiously  of  a  widely  different  opinion. 
They  so  understand  the  scriptures,  that  they  cannot  admit  to 
Christian  fellowship  those  who  deny  inspiration,  depravity, 
the  atonement  and  divinity  of  Christ,  regeneration,  &c.  And 
what  would  their  accusers  have?  Do  they  demand  the  sur- 
render of  most  deliberate  opinions,  to  interpretations  of  scrip- 
ture believed  to  be  erroneous,  and  to  reasonings  believed  to  be 
inconclusive?  Where  then  would  be  Christian  liberty  ?  Un- 
less Orthodox  men,  therefore,  will  submit  to  Dr.  Channing's 
dictation,  they  must  bear  his  reproaches  and  denunciations. 

It  is  no  coinplaint  of  the  Orthodox  that  Unitarians  separate 
from  them.  That  liberty  is  fully  conceded.  Nor  do  they 
separate  from  Unitarians  in  any  thing  but  Christian  commu- 
nion-  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  keep  up  all  the  kindly 
intercourse  of  social  life ;  they  contribute  to  their  civil  and 
political  honour;  and  rejoice  in  their  happiness.  All  this  they 
do,  and  no  one  can  deny  it.  In  religion,  however,  there  is  a 
painful  separation.  It  is  made  under  a  deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  Head  of  the  Church;  and  the  Orthodox  can  never 
surrender  the  right  of  making  it.  And  now,  where  is  the 
eround  of  accusation  against  them  as  enemies  of  religious 
uberty  and  free  inquiry  ?  What  right  have  Unitarians  to  as- 
sume a  lofty  air,  as  though  with  them  every  thing  were  just 
and  right,  noble  and  liberal;  while  every  thing  among  Ortho- 
dox men  is  bigoted  and  narrow  minded,  furious  and  persecut- 
ing? Who  is  to  believe  such  extravagant  and  arrogant  assump- 
tions? 

Professor  Stuart  next  sums  up  the  charges  already  made, 
and  then  adduces  others  made  in  a  still  fiercer  tone.  The 
amount  of  the  whole  is  expressed  in  these  words: 

^  You  have  given  your  name  to  the  world  as  the  author  of  accu* 
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sations,  that  tre  are  aimimg  to  subtert  and  deairoy  the  rMgious 
liberty  of  thi$  ComtnonweaUh  ;  thai  we  are  combined  to  put  down 
all  free  inqtdry  in  matters  of  religion  ;  that  we  are  endeavoring', 
in  secret  and  openly,  to  introduce  an  ecclemasticaJ  tyranny  worse 
than  that  of  the  Inquisition;  that  we  are  determined  to  raise  up 
EcclesiasticaJ  Courts  to  try,  condemn,  and  punish  all  whom  we 
deem  to  be  heretics;  and  thus  to  prevent  all  right  of  private  judg* 
ment,  and  all  freedom  in  respect  to  religious  opinion.^^ 

He  then  hurls  defiance  directly  in  the  teeth  of  his  accuser, 
and  declares  before  heaven  and  earth  that  these  charges  are  not 
true.  To  himself  and  his  brethren  as  injured  men,  injured  ia 
a  manner  highly  unjust  and  cruel,  he  calls  on  Dr.  Channing  to 
make  reparation:  and  if  not,  to  support  his  charges  by  clear, 
unequivocal  evidence.  They  are  alleged  as  matters  of  fact; 
and  Dr.  Channing  must  either  support  them  or  retract. 
These  things  have  been  borne  in  silence  long  enough.  Griev- 
ous accusations  have  been  repeated  until  some  begin  to  tliin)L 
them  true;  and  Dr.  Channing  has  gone  on  unquestioned  as  to 
these  matters,  until  he  appears  to  think  that  he  may  vent  his 
vehement  and  scornful  denunciations,  and  *^not  a  bird  will 
move  the  wing,  or  open  the  mouth,  or  peep."  But  there  are 
bounds  beyond  which  the  most  meek  and  patient  will  not 
carry  their  forbearance.  Thousands  of  men  have  been  slan- 
dered and  abused  by  Dr.  Channing's  assertions;  and  he  is  re- 
required  to  come  out  now  with  his  proof  or  his  retraction.  One 
or  the  other  he  mttst  do.  Dr.  Channino  must  do  it,  both  be- 
cause he  has  put  his  name  to  the  charge,  and  because  he  stands 
before  the  world  as  the  leader  of  Unitarianism  in  this  country. 
And  he  may  rely  on  it,  that  he  will  be  held  to  the  obligation 
which  he  has  brought  on  himself.  No  man  in  our  republic, 
however  elevated  by  his  own  talents,  or  the  zeal  of  his  parti- 
sans, may  bring  injurious  and  heavy  charges  against  even  the 
most  humble  individual,  and  then  refuse  to  bring  his  proofs, 
because,  forsooth,  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  dignity;  much 
less  may  whole  communities  be  calumniated,  without  evidence 
to  support  the  accusation. 

Professor  Stuart  strongly  disavows  even  the  suspicion  of 
intentional  falsehood  on  me  part  of  his  accuser.  But  his  sin- 
cerity, so  far  from  lessening,  increases  the  injury.  Anonymous 
accusations  pass  for  so  little  among  the  wise,  that  men  engaged 
in  a  great  work  cannot  notice  them.  But  Dr.  Channing  is  a 
man  and  a  writer  for  whom  Professor  Stuart  entertains  a  high 
respect     He  does  not,  indeed,  admit  the  claim  to  <^  perfect 
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liberaJity/'  put  in  for  him  by  the  North  American  Review; 
and  he  does  not  think  that  the  Edinburgh  Quarterly  has  done 
him  justice..  But  in  proportion  to  the  reputation  of  the  accuser 
is  the  injury  inflicted  by  his  false  charges.  And  as  an  instance 
in  point,  Professor  Stuart  notices  the  retailings  by  certain  pe- 
riodicals published  in  our  own  neighborhood,  of  accusations 
found  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Channing. 

There  b  also  a  distinct  disavowal  of  ill  will  towards  the 
accuser,  and  of  intention  to  excite  hostility  against  him.  Feel- 
ings and  motives  of  this  kind  are  held  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  Christian  character.  But  when  such  men  as  Professor 
Stuart  and  his  friends  are  charged  wtth  enormous  crimes,  with 
nothing  less,  indeed,  than  a  conspiracy  against  the  dearest 
liberties  of  their  country,  they  cannot  be  true  to  themselves 
and  their  cause,  without  demanding  that  the  charge  should  be 
either  substantiated  or  denied. 

Professor  Stuart  further  remarks,  that  the  Orthodox  Chris- 
tians of  Massachusetts  have  no  secrets  in  their  plans  and  de- 
signs. Tbey  believe  that  the  scriptures  are  the  sufficient  and 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  they  agree  in  heart  and  soul, 
in  all  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  because  they  find 
them  in  me  Bible.  They  are  Calvinists;  they  claim  to  be 
true  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  because  they  have  examined  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  find  substantially  the  same  doctrines 
there,  which  iheir  forefathers  embraced  and  taught  And  if 
Dr.  Channing  wishes  to  know  how  the  Orthodox  may  be  put 
down  at  once,  and  for  ever,  Professor  Stuart  can  tell  him.  Let 
him  only  show  that  the  Bible,  when  fairly  interpreted,  does 
not  support  Orthodoxy,  and  it  will  forthwith  be  abandoned. 
But  as  lor  submission  to  any  thing  but  the  divine  wisdom  and 
aothority,  the  Orthodox  never  think  of  it  So  far  from  being 
the  men  to  bring  back  the  dark  ages,  they  are  a  great  deal  fur- 
ther from  commending  the  faith  and  works  of  those  who 
Ubour  to  extend  the  Romish  superstitions  in  thb  country  than 
Dr.  Channing. 

As  for  the  reproach  and  scorn  heaped  upon  them,  they  have 
some  portion  left  of  the  spirit  of  men,  who  gave  up  home,  and 
fnends,  and  country,  rather  than  renounce  the  least  Jot  or  tittie 
of  the  doctrine  which  they  had  derived  from  the  Bible.  And 
even  the  strong  voice  of  Dr.  Channing  will  hardly  turn  them 
from  their  ways.  They  may  not  bear  injury  as  meekly  as 
might  be  wished.  They  may  feel  the  exclusions  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected;  the  jeering  in  private,  and  the  scorn 
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in  public,  to  which  they  have  been  exposed.  And  all  thi0 
has  gone  on  long  enough.  A  flame  has  been  kindled  in  secret, 
which  cannot  always  he  smothered.  By  saying  this.  Professor 
Stuart  does  not  mean  to  terrify,  but  in  kindness  to  give  sea^ 
sonable  warning.  Under  a  sense  of  both  civil  and  religious 
injury,  which  the  Orthodox  citizens  of  Massachusetts  have  suf- 
fered, they  are  looking  now  at  Switzerland,  where  men  who 
had  dared  to  preach  Christ  crucified,  are  languishing  in  dun- 
lins, or  wandering  in  exile.  And  it  is  known  that  Unita- 
rianism  has  done  mis.  A  disposition  to  do  similar  thinei  is 
manifested  by  some  intolerant  men  of  the  same  creed  in  Maa- 
sachusetts.  But  Professor  Stuart  hopes,  that  the  appearances 
which  now  portend  storm  and  tempest  may  vanish,  and  that 
unclouded  sunshine  may  follow. 

We  have  thus  given  as  full  a  view  as  our  limits  will  allow, 
of  the  manly,  temperate,  and  opportune  production.  And  we 
are  happy  in  the'opportunitjr  thus  publicly  to  express  our  ap* 
probation  of  the  whole  spirit  and  manner  of  the  writer.  In^ 
deed,  we  know  not  how,  in  better  terms,  to  give  utterance  to 
our  feelings  in  this  respect,  than  by  here  recording  our  most 
earnest  wish  that  Christians,  when  arguing  with  their  fellow 
Christians  respecting  their  different  views  of  religious  doctrine, 
might  always  exhibit  the  respectful  and  kind  consideration,  the 
fairness  and  candour,  which  Professor  Stuart  has  always  shown, 
in  his  controversy  with  the  Unitarians.  On  comparing  the 
pamphlet  with  some  things  which  we  have  read  in  the  last  two 
years,  we  have  been  very  much  struck  with  the  difEerence.  If 
our  anonymous  commendation  can  affect  any  thing.  Professor 
Stuart  wUl  frequentiy  give  examples  of  the  manner  in  which 
religious  controversy  ought  to  he  conducted.  But  verbumsat. 

The  sketch  given  by  us,  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  been  so  ex- 
tended as  not  to  allow  room  for  all  the  remarks  which  we  in- 
tended to  subjoin  to  Professor  Stuart's  statements.  The  sub* 
ject,  however,  is  one  of  such  deep  and  general  interest,  that  we 
cannot  dismiss  it  at  once. 

Our  first  observation  is,  that  the  pain  felt  on  seeing  a  respec- 
table man  bringing  unfounded  accusations  against  others,  is 
mingled  with  some  consolation  in  the  present  case,  arising 
from  the  persuasion,  that  Unitarianism  is  reduced  to  great 
straits.  If  it  were  not  so,  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Channing,  the 
leader  of  the  most  liberal  of  all  denominations,  a  man  of  real 
talents  and  of  hi^h  standing  in  the  world,  would  not  resort  to 
these  petty  and  discreditable  arts  of  controversy  which  he  has 
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permitted  himself  to  employ,  and  on  which  we  sufiered  the 
pain  of  remarking  in  the  beginning  of  this  article.  He  has 
DRia^it  a  charge  of  most  criminal  designs  against  his  Ortho- 
dox neighbours.  This  is  an  accusation  which  it  is  at  all  times 
difficult  to  establish.  Even  when  actions  are  proved,  the  in- 
tention is  often  uncertain.  But  in  this  case,  without  a  single 
lact  to  i^ly  on,  with  nothing,  indeed,  but  passionate  declama- 
tion  for  its  accompaniment,  Dr.  Channine  has  alleged  a  crime, 
which,  if  proved,  will  fasten  everlasting  diserace  on  thousands, 
and  if  believed  on  his  authority,  will  cover  them  with  reproach. 
He  cannot  prove  the  wicked  intention.  If  he  has  half  the  dis- 
cernment for  which  he  has  credit,  he  knows  that  he  cannot 
And  it  is  impossible  for  any  who  do  not  take  part  with  him, 
to  read  his  writings  and  not  feel  that  his  design  is  to  bring 
odium  on  men  whom  he  has  not  yet,  with  all  his  strength  of 
txnce,  been  able  to  put  down.  Alas!  how  are  the  mighty 
taUenl  In  some  of  the  extracts  given  by  Professor  Stuart, 
there  are  tokens  of  anger  which  one  is  surprised  to  find  in  one 
who  thinks  himself  a  conqueror.  And  in  the  tone  of  all  his 
writings,  as  far  as  the  Orthodox  are  concerned,  there  is  a 
qu^rulousness,  mingled  with  acrimony,  entirely  misbecoming 
his  pretensions.  When  he,  who  undertook  to  instruct  the 
world  how  they  ought  to  appreciate  the  genius  and  character 
of  the  greatest  conqueror  of  his  age,  and  the  greatest  poet  of 
past  ages,  descends  to  the  arts  of  a  defeated  sectarian  contro- 
vertist,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  feels  himself  to  be 
the  advocate  of  a  sinking  cause.  We  speak  of  Dr.  Channing 
as  he  appears  before  the  public  in  his  works.  Of  him  as  a  man 
we  know  nothing,  and  of  course  we  say  nothing. 

But  there  are  other  topics  of  higher  interest,  on  which  we 
wish  to  touch  in  these  observations.  It  does  seem  strange, 
that  in  this  country,  where  the  press  is  perfectly  free,  and 
where,  every  day,,  men  are  endeavouring  by  speech  and  writ- 
ing, to  propagate  Atheism,  Deism,  Unitarianism,  Universalism, 
Popery,  Episcopacy,  Methodism,  Presbyterianism,  Baptism, 
&c  and  all  without  let  or  hinderance,  there  should  be  frequent 
and  earnest  attempts  to  bring  odium  on  one  particular  class  of 
men,  because  they  endeavour  to  maintain  their  opinions.  On 
what  principle  may  it  be  accounted  for,  that  the  zeal  of  evan- 
0SLICAI.  M£N  of  all  denominations,  calls  forth  from  various 

Quarters  ungenerous,  bitter,  and  even  furious  denunciations? 
low  does  it  happen  that  they  who  deafen  us  with  loud  boast- 
ings of  their  liberality,  and  with  outcries  against  religious  di^ 
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putesi  who  have  never  read  a  book  of  controversy  in  their 
uvea,  and  almost  swear  that  they  never  will,  how  doea  it  hap- 
pen, that  they  embrace  and  even  make  every  poasible  oppor- 
tunity  to  calumniate  the  professors  of  evangelical  piety  f  The 
alleged  exclxmvenesa  of  these  persecuted  men  cannot  be  th^ 
true  reason*  Because,  the  Romanists  are  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  the  most  exclusive.  They  alone  constitute  the  true 
Catholic  Church!  and  all  who  are  out  of  that  pale  are  heretics^ 
the  children  of  the  devil  and  heirs  of  perdition.  Our  Episcc^ 
pal  brethren  of  the  high  church  party,  are  also  sufficiently  ex- 
clusive to  incur  odium,  if  that  were  tiie  true  cause*  Our  Ba^ 
tist  brethren,  too,  might  come  in  for  their  share  of  reproach  on 
this  account;  for  in  regard  to  the  ordinance  which  gives  them 
their  distinctive  character,  they  hold  that  none  are  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  who  have  not  been  immersed^  after  a  profes- 
sion of  their  faith. 

But  notwithstanding  the  efforts,  foreign  and  domestic,  to 

E remote  Popery,  notwithstanding  the  immense  sums  contri* 
uted  or  extorted  to  sustain  Jesuit  missions  and  build  Roman 
Catholic  Chapels,  and  establish  free  schools  for  the  benefit  (for- 
sooth!) of  protestant  children,  not  a  whisper  is  heard,  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  on  this  subject  On  the  contrary,  the  very  men 
who  in  newspapers,  magazines  and  reviews,  diow  a  partiaan 
activity  and  bitterness,  in  denouncing  Evangelical  Christiana, 
manifest  a  strong  sympathy  with  Jesuitism  as  it  is  working  in 
the  United  States.  The  exclusive  high  church  Episcopalmna 
too,  are  quite  in  favour  with  most  of  the  men  who  set  up  claims 
to  peculiar  liberality.  And  as  far  as  our  observation  goes^  the 
evangelical  principles  and  the  zeal  of  the  Baptists  are  censured 
a  thousand  times,  for  once  that  a  rebuke  is  siven  to  them  for 
their  exclusiveness  in  regard  to  baptism.  Sudi  instances  might 
be  greatly  extended;  but  we  shall  advert  to  only  one  fact  more* 
Peniaps  there  are  not  in  this  country  more  active,  restless 
prosefytistSj  the  Jesuits  always  excepted,  than  the  present 
Universalists.  And  unless  they  have  changed  their  creed  to 
suit  the  times,  their  favourite  and  fundamental  principle  is, 
that  the  merit  of  Christ  in  making  the  atonement  is  so  ^reat, 
that  it  covers  the  sins,  and  will  be  efficient  for  the  salvation  of 
all  men,  whether  penitent  or  impenitent,  believers  or  unbe« 
lievers.  But  Unitarians  totally  deny  the  atonement,  and  reject 
the  whole  of  Christiani^,  which  depends  on  that  doctnne. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding,  this  eager  spirit  of  proseljrtism,  and 
this  world-wide  difference  between  Universalists  and  Unita- 
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rians,  the  latter  have  ahawn  quite  a  diaposition  to  aympatfaize, 
and  fraternize  with  the  former.  We  are  warranted  by  facts 
such  as  these,  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  outcry  which 
has  been  raised  against  orthodox  men,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  alleged  exclusiveness  in  their  opinions,  nor  to  the  claim 
put  in  by  them  to  the  right  of  defending  and  propagating  their 
principles. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  righ^ 
to  apply  the  discipline  of  the  Church  to  members  of  their  own 
communion,  claimed  by  evangelical  Christians.  For  not  to  in- 
nst  on  the  fact,  that  every  society  on  earth  exercises  this  right, 
it  is  notorious  that  the  terrors  of  excommunication  constitute 
the  sword  and  buckler  of  the  Romish  Church;  and  to  this  day, 
these  weapons  are  used  with  most  tremendous  efficacy,  where- 
ever  popish  doctrines  are  received.  But  Infidel  Socintan 
Catholics,  and  Catholic  Sodnian  Infidels  know  all  this;  and 
yet  they  smother  all  resentment  agadnst  Jesuitism  and  Popery, 
and  reserve  the  bottles  of  their  wrath  to  be  poured  on  the 
heads  of  evangelical  men! 

On  what  principles,  then,  can  we  account  for  the  fact,  that 
these  men  are  the  objects  of  dislike,  of  scorn,  of  contumely? 
Is  it  alleged  that  they  are  bigots?  All  history  proves  that 
they  have  built  their  system  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  right  of  private  judgm^it,  as  fundamental 
lirinciples.  This  is  not  the  way  with  bigots?  Is  it  urged  that 
they  are  intolerant  and  oppressive?  The  historian  of  martyr- 
d(»n  has  very  few  occasions  to  go  out  of  the  record  of  their 
sofiferings,  to  give  completeness  to  his  narrative.  Are  they 
charg^  with  being  narrow  minded  and  illiberal  ?  Their  con- 
fessions of  Faith,  and  their  practice,  show  that  they  acknow- 
kdg^  brotherhood  with  all  of  every  denomination,  who  call  on 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  common  Lord  of  all. 

In  none  of  these  reasons,  then,  can  we  find  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  our  inquiries.  We  will,  therefore,  show  our  opinion. 
Bat  to  do  this,  we  must  make  the  following  statement  All 
Orthodox,  evangelical  Christians,  whatever  minor  differences 
of  cq;>inion  may  p^vail  among  them,  agree  in  holding  inviola- 
bly the  folio  wins  doctrines: 

All  men  are  smners.  No  sinner  can  be  justified,  except  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a  divine  Redeemer.  No  human  being 
can  be  admitted  to  heaven,  without  a  change  of  heart,  wrought 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  There  is  no  good  evidence  of  faith  and 
regeneration,  bit  a  holy  life. 
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As  a  practical  inference  from  these  principles,  it  is  held,  that 
no  one  can  be  acknowledged  as  a  Christian,  who  does  not  pro- 
fess to  receive  these  doctrines,  and  give  credible  evidence  of 
his  sincerity. 

But  the  leading  wish  of  mankind,  is  to  have  a  religion 
which  will  give  them  assurance  of  salvation  without  a 
change  of  heart.  In  a  word,  they  want  a  religion  which  will 
uUow  them  to  live  as  they  please  in  this  worQ,  and  to  go  to 
heaven  when  they  die.  If,  however,  the  prevalence  of  reli- 
gious truth  is  such,  and  in  Christian  countries  it  generally  is 
such,  as  to  prevent  the  conscience  frona  resting  on  this  scheme 
of  broad  and  boundless  liberality;  then,  that  system  is  most  ac- 
ceptable, which  as  far  as  possible  admits  of  a  compromise,  and 
allows  a  balance  to  be  struck  between  the  sins  committed, 
and  the  duties  performed.  This  last  plan,  however,  is  only  a 
substitute  for  the  first,  adopted  through  necessity.  The  one  is 
received,  because  the  truth  stands  too  much  in  the  way  of  the 
other.  And  he  who  has  received  it,  always  manifests  a  strong 
leaning  towards  that,  for  which  it  is  a  substitute. 

Hence  we  see  how  it  is,  that  various  classes  of  religionists, 
who  differ  widely  in  their  external  forms,  and  even  in  many 
points  of  doctrine,  approximate  in  spirit  A  virtuous  Deist, 
and  a  liberal  Uni^ian  are  but  a  single  step  asunder.  They 
both  rely  on  their  good  works,  and  on  the  mercy  of  their 
Creator:  the  one  because  his  reason  tells  him  so,  and  the  other 
because  his  reason  approves  that  j^ar^  of  the  Bible,  which,  he 
thinks,  teaches  the  same  doctrine.  The  gentlemanly,  scholar- 
like, wealthy  Roman  Catholic,  can  write  in  defence  of  the 
holy  church,  and  in  abuse  of  the  fanatics;  buy  absolution,  and 
be  assured  that  he  is  going  to  heaven,  without  any  change  of 
heart  The  Deist  and  Unitarian,  who  meet  him  at  the  theatre, 
in  the  ball  room,  and  at  the  wine  party,  never  trouble  his  con- 
science, and  he  praises  them,  for  very  liberal  gentlemen.  And 
then  comes  the  Universalist,  with  a  system  wide  enough  to 
embrace  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  The  greatest  illi- 
berality  of  which  he  can  be  guilty,  is  to  send  the  worst  men  to 
hell  for  a  few  myriads  of  ages.  But  his  everlasting  punish- 
ment  is  so  much  like  the  Roman  Catholic's  purgatory,  that  the 
two  find  no  difficulty  in  uniting  in  cordial  hatred  of  evangelical 
principles.  And  if  the  Universalist  should  happen  not  to  be  a 
poor  or  low  creature,  the  Deist  and  the  Unitarian  can  forgive 
his  error  also,  in  regard  to  revelation,  and  the  atonement,  for 
the  sake  of  his  general  liberality.     And  thus  Deists,  Papists, 
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Unitarianfiy  and  Uniyersalists,  with  all  others,  who  resolve  that 
thejr  will  walk  according  <<  to  the  sight  of  their  eyes,  and  the 
deares  of  their  hearts;''  and,  if  there  is  a  hqaven,  that  they 
will  go  to  it,  without  being  bom  again,  find  no  difficulty  in 
uniting  to  denounce,  and,  if  possible,  put  down  orthodox, 
evangelical  Christians.  The  Deist  in  his  heart  despises,  and  in 
his  sleeve  laughs  at  the  opinions  of  all  the  rest;  the  Unitarian 
has  more  than  half  a  mind  to  do  the  same  thing;  while  the 
Papist  holds  them  all  to  be  heretics,  and  the  Universalist  pities 
the  errors  of  all.  But  there  is  nothing  so  intolerable  as  the 
austerity  of  the  evangelicals;  and  noticing  so  wearisome  as 
flieir  everlasting  cry,  <<  ye  must  be  born  again."  This  same- 
ness of  feeling  produces  something  like  mutual  understanding 
and  concert,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A  calumny  is  started 
respecting  an  evangelical  man,  for  instance,  in  New  York,  and 
appears  in  a  certain  newspaper.  To  a  certainty,  the  very  same 
thing  will  appear  in  some  forty  or  fifty  papers  successively,  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that  we 
who  have  for  some  time  been  observing  things  of  this  sort,  can 
tell  beforehand,  with  considerable  accuracy,  in  what  papers, 
diroogh  a  very  large  part  of  the  country,  the  falsehood  will  be 
rqninted.  And  we  have  sometimes  had  a  strange  sort  of 
painful  amusement,  in  guessing  on  this  subject,  and  noticing 
the  truth  of  our  conjectures.  If,  for  instance,  the  thing  is 
coarse  and  blackguard  in  its  character,  we  have  said,  this  is 
too  low,  ezcqpt  for  such  and  such  papers.  But  if  the  lie,  or 
the  caricature,  and  this  is  a  species  of  Ipng,  is  well  got  up;  if  it 
is  triity,  and  caustic^  and  gentlemanly ^  we  have  said,  this 
will  appear  in  such  and  such  papers,  in  Boston,  New  York, 
PhSbdelphia,  &c :  and,  after  a  little  observation,  we  have  been 
flurpiised  at  the  accuracy  of  our  guesses.  This  strong  appear- 
ance of  concert,  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  way,  but  by  sup- 
posing Ae  existence  of  a  common  feeling  among  men  of 
very  difierent  relisious  creeds.  That  feeling  is  a  deep  dis^ 
like  of  evangelical  reliffion;  of  the  religion  which  tells  them 
that  they  are  sinners,  mat  they  must  be  born  again,  and  be 
saved  tlurough  the  merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

But  it  deserves  also,  to  be  remarked,  that  evangelical  prin- 
cqdes  are  makine  great  progress  in  this  country.  And  there 
is  strong  probability  that  they  will  finally  become  prevalent; 
not  indeed  as  embodied  by  one  class  of  Christians,  but  as  em- 
braced by  numbers  among  all  denominations  of  Protestant  be- 
lievers.    Hinc  illss  laehrymsR.     Hence  the  wailings  of  many 
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respecting  religious  liberty,  the  hideous  outcry  which  has 
cently  stunned  us  about  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  et  id 
genus  omne.    But  in  connexion  with  this,  it  ought  to  be  es- 
pecially noted,   that  the  evangelical  Christians,  who,   from 
whatever  cause,  are,  or  appear  before  the  world  to  be  most 
active  and  zealous  in  carrying  on  various  enterprises  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence,  are  the  objects  of  the  most  envenomed  hos- 
tility.    It  cannot  b^  denied,  that  in  this  country,  the  Presby- 
terians and  Congregationalists  are  most  prominent  in  support 
of  the  Bible,  Missionary,  and  Sunday  School  Societies.     We 
are  anxious  to  avoid  invidious  comparisons;  and  declare  that 
we  have  no  intention  to  exalt  our  friends.    We  will  say,  then, 
that  these  denominations  are  regarded  by  the  worla  as  the 
principal  agents  in  carrying  on,  throughout  a  great  part  of 
the  United  States,  these  and  other  benevolent  operations. 
Now,  it  cannot  have  escaped  observation,  that  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists,  are  attacked  violently,  and  without 
cessation,  by  all  who  manifest  a  strong  dislike  to  evangelical 
religion.     Nov  is  this  any  new  thing;  it  has  been  so  from  the 
beginning.     The  only  novelty  in  the  case,  is  the  change  in 
the  mode  of  attack.     Before  the  revolution,  they  were  de- 
nounced as  enemies  to  the  monarchy,  and  to  the  established 
Church  ;^  and  many  a  diatribe  was  written  to  prove  that  their 
fundamental    principles    strongly    favoured    republicanism. 
During  the  struggle  of  the  revolution  their  services  were  so 
important,  that,  for  the  time,  they  had  some  degree  of  favour. 
But  a  new  generation  has  risen  up,  which  <<  knows  not  Jo- 
seph."   And  now  they  are  denounced  as  enemies  of  religious 
liberty,  and  of  free  inquiry;  and  this,  while  they  hold  pre- 
cisely the  same  principles,  which   sixty   years   ago,  made 
them  objects  of  jealousy  to  the  British  government,  and  of 
hatred  to  the  established  Church!     Among  these  hated,  we 
had  almost  said  persecuted.  Christians,  we  readily  admit  that 
there  are  many  things  erroneous,  many  things  wrong,   on 
which  their  adversaries  might  found  charges.     They  dispute  a 
great  deal  too  much  about  little  things;  they  do  not  love  one 
another  as  much  they  ought;  their  ministers  are  often  very 
culpably  jealous  of  each  other's  reputation    and    influence. 
They  all  love  this  world  too  well;  they  have  not,  by  one 
hdf,  as  much  active  zeal  as  they  ought  to  have.     They  are 
often  engaged  in  controversy,  when  they  ought  to  be  engaged 
in  sending  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  them  that  are  ready  to 
perish.     We  could  swell  this  catalogue,  until  we  should  be 
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compelled  to  hang  our  heads  in  shame,  and  blot  out  our  own 
charges  with  tears.  But  all  these  evils  are  passed  over  with- 
out notice  by  the  accusers;  while  they,  with  one  voice,  de- 
nounce these  Christians  as  conspirators  against  religious  liber- 
ty! That  is,  charges  which  might  easily  be  proved;  under 
which,  indeed,  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  would,  at  once,  con- 
fess guilt,  are  not  once  mentioned ;  while  one  is  repeated  even  to 
hoarseness,  which  not  only  cannot  be  proved,  but  on  the  con- 
trary is  falsified  by  facts^  of  every  day's  occurrence,  and  by  the 
whole  tenour  of  history.  We  ask,  why  is  it  so?  Can  it  be  ac- 
counted for  on  any  other  principle  than  this?  The  enemies  of 
evangelical  piety  know  the  sensitiveness  of  the  American 
people,  in  regard  to  liberty  in  general,  and  religious  liberty  in 
particular:  they  know  too,  (for  many  of  them  are  politicians) 
the  effect  of  bold  denunciations  oflen  repeated;  and  they  have 
resolved  to  open  and  keep  up  this  outcry,  because  it  is  the 
surest  way  to  bring  evangelical  men,  and  their  principles,  into 
odium.  The  dislike  of  all  unconverted  men,  to  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  their  advocates,  is  well  under- 
stood by  Dr.  Channing,  and  his  co-accttsers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country;  and  it  was  no  doubt  expected  that  such  charges  as 
were  brought  by  him,  unsupported  as  they  are,  would  be  be- 
lieved by  numbers,  because  they  want  to  find  some  reason  for 
the  dislike  of  which  they  are  conscious.  This,  then,  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  deep  laid  scheme  to  stop  the  progress  of 
evangelical  truth  in  the  United  States.  And  it  accords  well 
with  another  declaration  understood  to  have  been  made  by  the 
Dr.  in  some  Unitarian  Association  or  Convention,  ^<  These 
Bible  Societies,  and  Missionary  Societies  must  be  put  down." 
Yes,  delenda  est  Carthago.  But  the  present  race  of  evan- 
gelicals are  incurable,  they  must  be  permitted  to  die  out;  and 
as  for  the  rest,  care  must  be  taken  so  to  rouse  public  hatred, 
and  so  to  cover  evangelical  principles  with  reproach,  that  in 
this  country,  where  every  tiling  is  governed  by  opinion,  a 
stop  may  be  put  to  their  progress. 

Our  readers  will,  we  hope,  understand,  that  in  all  these  re- 
marks we  are  attempting  to  account  for  facts,  undisputed  and 
indisputable,  such  as   these:   that  evangelical  Christians  in 

Eneraly  and  Presb}rterians  and  Congregationalists  in  particu- 
',  are  treated  with  much  obloquy  and  scorn;  that  the  liberal 
Dr.  Channing,  and  Deists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  others 
like  them,  have  openly  accused  these  Christians  of  dark  and 
malignant  designs  against  the  religious  liberties  of  the  countr}\ 
vol*.  III.  No.  I. — L 
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And  now,  let  every  one  judge,  whether  we  have  assigned  the 
true  cause.  Of  one  thing  we  are  most  certain;  there  must  be 
some  deep  seated,  powerful  passion  urging  onward  the  men, 
who  appear  before  the  world,  and  accuse  millions  of  th^ir  fel- 
low citizens,  of  a  deep-dyed,  atrocious,  damning  crime,  with- 
out one  tittle  of  evidence  to  support  the  accusation.  We  are 
willing  to  admit,  that  very  often  tiiis  allegation  is  made  by  men 
who  do  not  consider  what  is  implied  in  it     But  it  would  be  a 

Eoor  compliment  to  Dr.  Channing  and  to  some  men  who  copy 
im,  to  plead  the  excuse  of  inconsideration.  They  know  that 
the  American  nation  regards  their  religious  liberty  as  the  most 
precious  part  of  their  birthright;  and  that  they  who  plot  its 
destruction,  are  in  heart  guilty  of  the  worst  sort  of  treason. 
Of  the  thousands  condemned  to  infamy  in  the  dungeons  of  our 
penitentiaries,  perhaps  not  one  ever  meditated  wickedness  so 
dark  and  diabolical,  as  that  of  which  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  publicly  and  frequently 
accused.  It  is  time  that  such  injuries  should  have  an  end* 
Especially  at  this  period  of  general  agitation;  during  this  shak- 
ing of  the  nations,  men  appointed  to  make,  and  men  appointed 
to  administer  laws,  ought  not  to  inflict  deep  and  irreparable 
injury  on  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the  citizens  of  this  counr 
try.  But  if  a  sense  of  justice  will  not,  at  least  a  sense  of  shame 
ought  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  these  outrages. 

What  are  these  men  doing  who  are  thus  furiously  denounced? 
They  are  making  efforts  to  put  a  Bible  into  the  hands  of  every 
citizen.  They  are  endeavouring  to  afford  elementary  instruction 
to  every  child  in  the  United  States.  And  inasmuch  as  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  instruction  received  by  the  mass  of  our 
population  is  received  on  the  Sabbath,  they  have  asked  the 
government  of  their  country  not  by  any  arrangements  to 
desecrate  a  day  so  important  for  general  improvement*  And 
it  is  inferred  that  there  is  a  dark,  Judas-like  plotting  against  the 
religious  liberties  of  the  country !  In  other  countries,  where 
religious  liberty  was  actually  destroyed,  the  deed  of  wicked- 
ness could  not  be  achieved  but  by  taking  the  Bible  from  the 
people,  and  preventing  their  instruction,  and  destroying  the 
religious  influence  of  the  Sabbath.  The  Reformation  too,  could 
not  be  effected  until  the  Bible  was  restored  and  the  people 
taught  to  read,  and  the  Christian  Sabbath  consecrated  to  its 

*  It  is  not  our  object  here  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  application  to  Congress 
in  regard  to  Babbatb  mails ;  but  the  intenHom  of  the  applicants.  Of  the  former  we 
say  nothing;  of  the  latter  we  h«v«  no  doubt. 
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proper  uses.  With  these  facts  recorded  on  the  pa^s  of  his- 
tory, citizens  of  this  country  are  denounced.  Often  native 
citizens  are  denounced  by  foreigners  and  men  of  foreign  edu- 
cation, for  doing  the  very  things  which,  more  than  charters  and 
hws,  have  secured  religious  freedom ! 

This  case  is  rendered  more  striking  and  extraordinary  by 
the  fact,  that  the  very  same  eflforts  which  have  brought  on 
evangelical  men  in  this  country  such  injurious  accusations,  have 
produced  in  England,  at  the  same  time  too,  denunciations  of 
an  exactly  opposite  character.  Here  the  cry  is,  "  Liberty  is 
in  danger!*'  There,  "  The  Church  is  in  danger!"  Here  the 
accusation  is,  **  These  men  are  plotting  to  effect  a  religious 
establi^ment'^  There,  **They  are  the  enemies  of  the  es- 
tablishment.'' The  case  was  the  same  in  Russia,  as  far  as  the 
experiment  was  made.  The  Bible  Society  was  suppressed  by 
the  priests  and  nobles,  lest  the  people  should  become  discon- 
tented with  their  condition.  We  could  easily  adduce  similar 
facts  in  the  case  of  Switzerland  and  Prance;  and  we  could 
ea^y  ask,  why  do  the  laws  in  some  States  of  the  Union  shut 
out  the  Bible,  and  the  Sabbath  school,  and  the  Missionary  from 
flie  labouring  part  of  the  population  ?  But  the  absurdity  of 
these  charges  is  only  equalled  by  the  credulity  of  the  men  who 
believe  them. 

The  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  are  now  the  pro- 
minent objects  of  dislike  and  attack.  But  it  is  not  because 
they  are  Presbyterians  or  Congregationalists;  but  because  they 
are  thought  to  be  particularly  active  in  promoting  evangelical 
principles;  because  they  with  some  zeal  propagate  that  reli- 
gion which  tells  man  he  is  a  sinner,  and  he  must  repent  or 
perish;  he  must  be  born  again,  or  he  cannot  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Orthodox  Baptists,  Evangelical  Episcopa- 
lians, and  all  other  evangelical  Christians,  are  as  really  the 
objects  of  this  dislike  as  the  men  who  at  present  have,  for  some 
cause,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  None  need  suppose  that 
the  world  loves  them  or  is  at  peace  with  them. 

Only  let  those  who  have  been  first  selected  as  adversaries  be 
put  out  of  the  way,  and  the  turn  of  some  others  will  come 
next  The  opposition  will  go  on,  either  until  evangelical 
piety  shall  be  exiled  to  some  Patmos  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  or, 
which  we  believe  will  be  the  case,  until  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,"  shall  so  prevail  as  to  make  all  opposition  hopeless. 

We  can  only  offer  one  additional  remark.  The  spirit  which 
has  manifested  itself  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Channing,  as  brought 
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under  review  by  Professor  Staart,  and  which  has  shown  itself 
in  many  other  places  and  on  many  other  occasions,  is  the  very 
spirit  of  tyranny.  It  claims  for  itself  the  right  of  doing  what 
it  is  greatly  offended  if  others  do.  It  arrogates  to  itself  all 
taste,  all  wisdom,  all  liberality,  all  comprehension  of  views, 
and  attributes  to  others  vulgarity,  folly,  contractedness  of  feel- 
ings, and  narrowness  of  mind.   "  Nihil  non  arrogat  sibi.^^ 


Abt.   VI— the  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  ON 

SUNDAY  MAILS. 

We  have  frequently  been  struck,  in  reading  the  numbers  of 
the  National  Gazette,  with  the  justness  and  weight  of  its  edito- 
rial remarks  on  the  responsibility  of  the  conductors  of  the 
periodical  press.  And  we  have  often  sympathized  with  its 
accomplished  editor,  on  observing  the  severity  with  which  he 
has  been  treated  by  party  prints,  for  endeavouring  to  conduct 
a  paper  on  national  principles,  abstaining  equally  from  india- 
criminate  commendation  and  abuse.  We  readily  yield  the 
tribute  which  is  due  to  him,  for  the  elevated  stand  which  he 
has  proposed  to  himself,  and  think  that,  as  far  as  politics  are 
concerned,  it  has  been  successfully  maintained.  As  it  is  uni- 
versally understood  that  the  editorial  departments  of  the  Ga- 
zette and  of  the  American  Quarterly  Review  are  filled  by  the 
same  individual,  we  had  hoped  that  the  moderation  and  fair- 
ness which  mark  the  political  character  of  the  former,  would 
also  have  been  impressed  on  the  pages  of  the  latter.  We  en- 
tertained this  hope  with  the  greater  confidence,  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  editor  had  too  much  discernment  not  to  be 
aware,  that  a  responsibility  peculiarly  serious  rests  upon  the 
individual  who  undertakes  to  conduct  an  Amekican  Review, 
which  aspires,  in  its  measure,  at  once  to  form  and  represent 
American  sentiments  and  opinions.  In  despite  of  our  sectional 
partialities,  we  are  constrained  to  admit,  that  in  respect  to  can- 
dour and  ifairness,  whenever  religion  has  been  concerned,  it 
has  fallen  far  below  its  great  eastern  compeer.  In  the  very 
first  number  of  the  work,  there  was  an  article,  which,  from  the 
levity  and  injustice  with  which  the  character  of  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  American  derey  was  treated,  we 
considered  of  unpropitious  omen.     This,  nowever,  it  seems, 
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was  but  a  premonition  of  the  spirit  ailerwards  to  be  exhibited. 
We  question  whether  the  pages  of  the  respectable  periodical 
literature  of  this  country,  can  furnish  an  instance  of  a  more 
uncandid  assault  on  the  character  and  opinions  of  a  large  part 
of  the  Christian  community,  than  the  recent  article  on  Sunday 
Mails  in  the  American  Quarterly  Review.  We  cannot  but 
regard  the  publication  of  that  piece  as  a  high  offence  against  the 
professed  principles  of  the  work,  and  a  flagrant  breach  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  its  conductors.  The  public,  unques- 
tionably^  have  a  right  to  expect  that  works  of  this  character 
should  not  avail  themselves  of  the  power  lent  to  them  for 
other  purposes,  to  disseminate  principles  which  the  mild  and 
venerable  Bishop  White  has  pronounced  anti-christian  in  their 
character,  and  licentious  in  their  tendency.  It  is  no  justifica- 
tion of  this  course  to  state,  there  is  a  portion  of  professed 
Christians  who  agree  with  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  article  in 
question;  for  the  Review  professes  not  to  be  the  virulent  and . 
party  advocate  of  any  set  of  opinions;  much  less  does  it  claim 
the  right  of  insulting,  in  behalf  of  an  inconsiderable  minority, 
the  faith  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Christian  community  of  the 
country.  The  public,  indeed,  do  not  presume  to  pry  into  the 
private  belief  of  its  Editor,  nor  of  any  of  its  conductors;  but  in 
consenting  to  admit  the  work  into  their  families,  to  operate  on 
the  opinions  and  character  of  their  children,  they  surely  have 
the  right  to  expect  that  it  should  be  kept  free  from  decidedly 
anti-christian  sentiments.  It  may  well  be  that  some  of  the 
contributors  to  that  Review  have  no  faith  in  Christianity  at  all, 
no  regard  for  its  institutions,  nor  respect  enough  for  its  wor- 
ship to  induce  them  to  pass  the  threshold  of  a  church  once  in 
twenty  years.  But  would  such  persons  be  authorized  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  access  afforded  them,  under  the  name  and 
sanction  of  American  reviewers,  into  hundreds  of  Christian 
families,  to  attack  the  authority  of  our  religion,  or  to  asperse 
its  doctrines  and  institutions?  Assuredly  not  And  yet  they 
might  with  too  much  truth  affirm,  that  many  of  their  readers 
coincide  with  their  views.  Or  were  they  to  appear  as  the 
open  advocates  of  Unitarianism,  the  same  justification  might 
be  offered.  In  either  case,  however,  it  is  acknowledged  that 
they  would  violate  their  contract  with  the  public,  by  appear- 
ing in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  their  prospectus  and 
general  object  present  them.  We  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cern how  they  can  justify  themselves  for  having,  in  the  article 
ander  review,  assailed  opinions  which  they  know  to  be  held 
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Sftcred  by  a  large  portion  of  the  community.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  we  are  not  objecting  to  a  consideration  of  the  ex- 
pediency or  inexpediency  of  carrying  the  mail  on  Sunday; 
nor  even  to  a  discussion  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  religious 
observance  of  that  day  is  obligatory  on  Christians;  but  to  the 
avowal  and  laboured  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Sabbath 
was  not  originally  a  day  devoted  to  the  exercises  of  religion, 
and  that  it  is  now  most  appropriately  kept  by  festivity  and 
amusement  It  is  this  doctrine  which  we  affirm  is  abhorrent  to 
the  feelings  of  nine-tenths  of  the  serious  part  of  the  public. 

The  reviewer  asserts,  "that  the  true  construction  of  the 
Mosaic  law  is,  that  it  (the  Sabbath)  should  be  kept  as  a  day  of 
festivity  and  gladness,  and  not  by  gloomy  lectures  and  religious 
worship,"  p.  178.  In  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
"  to  keep  it  holy,"  he  says:  "  It  is  asserted,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  we  are  commanded  to  abstain,  not  only  from  labour, 
but  from  our  usual  amusements,  from  festivity,  from  social 
intercourse,  such  as  is  allowable  on  every  other  day,  and  that 
we  should  devote  the  Sunday  to  the  solemn  offices  of  religion, 
to  the  worship  of  God,  public  and  private.  We  deny  that 
such  is  the, meaning  of  the  commandment,  but  the  reverse," 
p.  180.  "  In  short,"  as  he  quotes  from  some  *  learned  author,* 
"  the  Sabbath  was  celebrated,  at  first,  like  other  festivals,  with 
feasting,  dancing,  and  other  holiday  recreations,  p.  182. 

To  our  apprehension,  these  assertions  carry  the  mark  of 
absurdity  on  the  very  face  of  them.  '  They  represent  the  Sab- 
bath as  standing  in  a  predicament  occupied  by  no  other  reli- 
gious institution  in  the  world,  ancient  or  modern.  They  ex- 
hibit it  as  being  at  utter  variance  with  the  whole  system  of 
which  it  is  a  part  The  injunctions  of  every  religion  are  cer- 
tainly  to  be  understood  in  a  manner  congruous  to  its  own  na- 
ture. The  festivals  of  the  heathen  were  thus  in  keeping  with 
their  religion.  Those  in  honour  of  Ceres,  Bacchus,  or  Venus, 
were  attended  by  rites  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  imagi- 
nary power  to  which  they  were  consecrated.  But  the  Re- 
viewer's position  requires  us  either  to  suppose  that  the  Sab- 
bath had  nothing  in  common  with  the  system  with  which  it 
was  so  intimately  connected,  or  to  renounce  our  whole  belief 
as  to  the  nature  of  that  system.  It  is  so  evident  that  where  a 
festival  is  enjoined,  the  manner  of  its  observance  must  be 
adapted  to  the  religion  to  which  it  belongs,  that  the  very  same 
formula  of  words  must  have  very  different  meanings,  under 
difierent  circumstances.     When  we  are  told  that  a  day  was 
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kept  among  the  heathen  as  a  time  of  joy  and  gladness^  in 
honour  of  tfieir  gods,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  nature  of 
that  joy,  and  the  mode  of  its  expression,  was  determined  by 
the  nature  of  their  mythology.  And  when  in  the  Bible,  we 
are  commanded  to  rejoice,  to  sing,  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  de- 
light, we  know  just  as  surely  that  the  joy,  singing  and  delight 
are  to  be  of  a  spiritual  character,  adapted  to  the  religion  of  the 
Bible.  *  If  the  Lord^s  day  is  to  be  observed,  as  we  shall  show 
is  the  faith  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  in  commemoration  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  of  the  pardon,  purity  and  eter- 
nal life  thereby  secured,  it  is  self-evident  that  its  appropriate 
celebration  is  not  by  worldly  singing,  dancing  and  festivity; 
but  by  sincere  thankfulness  for  these  blessings,  and  joy  adapted 
to  their  nature.  Any  man,  therefore,  who  believes  the  Bible 
to  contain  a  revelation  of  the  true  religion,  and  who  entertains 
any  correct  idea  of  what  religion  is,  must  feel  that  the  Re- 
viewer's assertions  are  in  themselves  incredible. 

K  the  object  for  which  any  festival  was  instituted,  deter- 
mines its  nature,  and  the  manner  of  its  observance,  then  it 
scarcely  needs  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  Sabbath  is  to  be 
religiously  celebrated.  It  was  instituted  to  keep  in  mind  the 
creation  of  the  world.  The  great  source  of  idolatry  was  igno- 
rance of  the  origin  of  things.  To  preserve,  therefore,  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  God  called  the  universe  into  exis- 
tence, and  as  the  Creator  was  the  only  proper  object  of  wor- 
ship, was  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  tne  true  reli- 
gion. That  this  was  its  object  is  expressly  and  repeatedly 
asserted.  Thus  in  Ex.  20,  v.  ii.  <<  Remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy;  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  the  hear 
veans  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  on  the 
seventh  day:  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day  and 
sanctified  it"  This  assuredly  means,  that  the  end  for  which 
die  day  was  to  be  observed  was  to  commemorate  this  event 
When  the  Hebrews  were  commanded  "on  the  first  month  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,"  to  keep  the  Passover,  *^  for 
in  this  self-same  day  have  I  brought  your  armies  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt:  therefore  shall  ye  observe  this  day  in  your 
generations  by  an  ordinance  forever,"  it  is  evident  that  the 
object  of  the  feast  was  to  keep  in  mind  this  merciful  deliver- 
ance. And  it  is  not  less  evident  that  when  they  were  com- 
manded to  sanctify  the  seventh  day,  because  God  rested  on 
that  day,  it  was  in  commemoration  of  that  event  the  day  was 
to  be  celebrated.     This  is  so  often  recognised  as  the  end  of  the 
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Sabbath,  that  it  is  not  denied  by  any  one,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  who  has  any  pretension  to  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
It  is  so  obvious,  that  RosenmUller  remarks  on  this  passage,  that 
God  appointed  the  Israelites  to  be  thereby  witnesses  to  all  na- 
tions, that  their  God  was  the  Creator  of  all  things.  ^^Volebat 
septimae  diciferiis  memoriam  creationis  mundi  conservart, 
et  Israelitas  ea  re  test  at  os  omnibus  gentihus  facerej  ah  ipsis 
coli  id  numeuj  quod  omnia  creavit.*^  It  was  hence  a  com- 
mon saying  among  the  ancient  Rabbins,  that  "  He  who  vio- 
lates the  Sabbath  denies  the  creation."  Selden  de  Jure  Na^ 
turali  et  Gentium,  lib.  iii.  p.  333.     But  if  this  was  the  ob- 

{'ect  of  the  institution,  how  was  it  to  be  attained  ?  The  end  to 
)e  answered  was  purely  a  religious  one,  the  preservation  of 
correct  ideas  of  God;  and  will  any  one  in  his  senses  maintain 
that  this  was  to  be  done  by  festivity  and  dancing?  Can  any 
one  believe  that  God  ever  enjoined  for  such  an  end  such  means 
as  these  ?  But  if  the  day  was  to  be  spent  in  the  worship  of 
this  God,  we  can  readily  conceive  how  it  should  answer  the 
end  of  its  institution.  Besides,  if  as  our  Reviewer  maintains, 
the  object  of  the  Sabbath  was  to  give  leisure  for  mere  amuse- 
ment, would,  even  under  the  Mosaic  law,  the  penalty  of  death 
have  been  inflicted  for  its  violation'?  This  is  impossible.  But 
if  its  object  was  to  secure,  in  that  age  of  idolatry,  a  weekly  re- 
cognition of  God  as  the  only  true  God,  the  creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  we  see  how  a  deliberate  profanation  of  the  day 
might  be  viewed  as  a  denial  of  the  truth  it  was  intended  to 
commemorate,  and  consequently  a  rejection  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Jewish  economy,  which,  under  the  theocracy, 
was  an  act  of  rebellion  as  well  as  of  impiety. 

It  is  in  no  measure  inconsistent  with  the  grand  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  Sabbath,  that  in  Deuteronomy  the  Jews  are  com- 
manded to  observe  it,  and  to  allow  their  servants  the  necessary 
cessation  from  labour,  because  they  themselves  had  been  bonda- 
men  in  Egypt  It  has  always  been  admitted,  that  a  secondary 
object  of  the  institution  was  the  refreshment  of  all  labourers 
among  men  and  the  lower  animals.  The  passage  referred  to, 
enjoins  on  the  Hebrews  a  strict  observance  of  this  part  of  the 
command,  from  a  recollection  of  their  former  hardships.  This, 
therefore,  is  presented,  not  as  the  principal  object  of  the  insti- 
tution, but  a  motive  to  obedience;  and  it  is  one  of  constant  re- 
currence in  the  law  of  Moses.  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  a 
stranger,  because  thou  wast  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
All  duties  of  this  class  are  enforced  by  this  same  touching  con- 
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fideration,  that  God  intended  the  Sabbath  ^ould  be  a  day 
of  rest,  tho-efore,  to  all  men  and  beasts,  is  perfectly  con* 
sistent  with  its  being  properly,  and  primarily  a  religious  insti- 
tution, intended  to  commemorate  the  creation  of  the  world. 
U^ioe,  Selden,  p.  S32,  says,  <<  That  the  Hebrews  when  inter- 
rogated concerning  the  reason  of  keeping  the  Sabbath,  might 
answer,  because  in  six  days  God  made  h^ven  and  earth.  But 
the  seventh  they  acknowledged  to  be  tij9  tou  «otf/M»v  yfv«0uo«r 
il^par.  Diem  mundi  natalexn^  and  ^^^9  iQptiiv  tov  xonfiMv  ^ct^ctf mw, 
Fesiwn  naialibus  mundi  saeratumy  as  Philo  denominates 
the  Sabbath. '^    And  this  he  asserts  was  its  great  design. 

It  is  clear^  therefore,  from  the  very  intention  of  the  Sabbath 
and  £ron»  the  nature  of  the  religious  system  of  which  it  was 
a  part,  that  the  Reviewer's  doctrine  as  to  the  manner  of  its  ob- 
servanee  is  incredible  and  derogatory  to  the  religion  of  the 
BiUe.  Ijet  us,  however,  bear  his  arguments  in  its  support 
They  consist  in  the  assertions  that  the  phrase  ^<  To  keep  it 
holy,"  does  not  mean  to  separate  it  to  religion;  and  that  the 
amplifieation  of  the  law  do^  not  warrant  that  construction 
here.  <<  The  literal  or  proper  signification  of  the  word  hoh/^^ 
he  says,  <<as  we  shall  show,  carries  no  such  meaning;  and  in 
the  context  or  amplification  of  the  law,  we  find  not  a  word  to 
warrant  this  construction, ''  p.  ISO.  Instead  of  redeeming  his 
pled^  and  proving  that  the  word  holy  has  not  the  sigmfica- 
lion  usually  assigned  to  it,  he  only  supports  his  own  assertion, 
which  he  of  course  oould  not  expect  to  be  of  much  wei^t  on 
audi  matters,  by  the  cusertion  of  some  other  ^  learned  author' 
<^  That  the  word  kadashy  or  keep  holy^  does  not  alwats  sig- 
nify to  separate  a  thing  to  religion,  as  sanctificare  does  m 
Latin,  but  is  taken  for  any  separation  whatever,  from  a  com- 
mon to  a  peculiar  use,  especially  when  that  use  is  instituted  of 
God."  Now  these  two  assertions  are  very  wide  apart  The 
diflerence  between  saying  a  word  <<has  no  such  meaning," 
and  that  it  has  not  always  that  meaning  is  immense.  In  tlie 
one  case  nothing  short  of  an  absolute  necessity,  necessitas  loci, 
can  authorise  its  being  so  interpreted  in  azi^  given  passage: 
whereas  in  the  other,  the  strongest  reasons  should  be  present 
to  justify  a  departure  from  what,  by  the  assertion  itself,  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  its  ordinary  meaning.  The  Reviewer's  zeal,  there- 
fore, has  carried  him  much  too  far.  The  argument  resolves 
itself  into  two  parts,  the  first  relating  to  the  proper  signification 
of  the  word  kadashy  and  the  second  to  its  meaning  in  this  parti- 
cular command. 

voIm  III.  No  I. — M 
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It  80  happens^  that  this  word  and  its  derivatives  are  amonc 
the  most  frequently  recurring  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
of  course  in  me  indefinite  variety  of  their  applications  cannot 
have  always  precisely  the  same  sense.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  our  purpose  is,  to  show  that  its  proper  and  dominant  rnean^ 
ing  is,  to  separate  to  a  sacred  use.  And  this,  we  presume^ 
the  Reviewer's  author  would  not  venture  to  deny.  I^t  us  for 
a  moment  appeal  to  authority  on  this  point  Cfesenius,  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  Hebrew  Lexicon,  tells  us  that  in  Piel  (the 
form  in  question)  it  means  first,  to  sanctify  (heiligen),  to  con- 
secrate, as  any  one  to  the  priesthood,  an  altar,  and  especially 
an  ofierinff,  Deo  consecrare.  2.  To  esteem  holy.  3.  Declare 
holy.  4.  To  perform  something  holy;  and  5,  to  separate  as 
holy.  There  is  not  one  of  the  numerous  passage  cited  under 
these  several  heads  in  which  the  idea  of  separation  to  a  sacred 
use,  is  not  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Eichhom,  in 
his  edition  of  Simonis'  Lexicon  says,  that  it  means  ab  usu  ei 
statu  communi  ad  peculiarem  et  scurum  separare.  Ro- 
senmiiller  on  Gen.  ii.  3,  defines  it,  sanctificarey  in  usum 
sanctum  segregarCj  ut  et  Ormci  exponunty  dlfops^fty.  In 
Ex.  XX.  8,  the  words  which  we  render  ^<  Remember  the  Sab- 
bath  day  and  keep  it  holy,"  he  translates  and  explains  thus, 
^^Memor  esto  diet  sabbathi^  ut  eum  sacrutn  habeas^  i.  e.  soU 
Deo  dicatum,  sive  sepositum;  hoc  die  Deum  sancte  colasJ* 
We  have  selected  these  three,  from  the  multitude  of  lexicogra- 
phers and  commentators  whose  authority  mij^t  be  adduced, 
not  only  because  they  are  among  the  most  distinguished  He- 
braists of  modem  days,  but  because  they  can  be  as  little  sus- 
?^ted  of  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  as  tiie  Reviewer  himself, 
his  is  a  su^ct,  however,  on  which  we  need  rest  on  no  man's 
authority.  Elvery  one  who  is  able  to  read  his  Bible  knows,  as 
well  as  tiie  greatest  Hebraist  can  teU  him,  what  the  meaning  of 
the  word  is.  He  knows  that  throughout  the  Scriptures,  the  word 
holy  is  predominantly  used  to  express  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  ideas,  morally  purcy  as  when  God  is  called  holy,  and 
when  we  are  commanded  to  be  so,  or  separated  to  a  sacred 
use.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  the  Hebrews  are  called  a 
holy  people;  that  the  priests  and  Levites  are  called  holy;  that 
any  place,  as  the  tabernacle,  the  temple,  Jerusalem,  Palestine 
is  called  holy;  that  the  altar,  candlestick,  and  all  sacred  uten- 
sils are  called  holy;  and  that  the  festivals  are  so  denominated. 
In  short,  any  person,  place,  thing,  or  portion  of  time  devoted 
to  sacred  purposes  is  called  holy,  and  this  is  the  only  proper 
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word  for  expressing  this  idea.  This  use  of  the  term  occurs 
not  once,  nor  twice,  nor  a  hundred,  but  literally  thousands  of 
times,  80  that  it  is  really  idle  to  waste  words  on  such  a  subject 
The  Reviewer  never  made  a  more  adventurous  assertion,  than 
when  he  afiBrmed  that  this  was  not  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word. 

But  it  is  said,  the  amplification  of  the  command  gives  no 
warrant  for  this  construction.  To  this  we  reply,  that  the  pro- 
per and  dominant  use  of  the  words  is  warrant  enough.  If  the 
eontext  presents  nothing  inconsistent  with  this  sense,  we  are 
not  authorised  to  depart  from  it  That  there  is  no  such  incon- 
sistency is  perfectly  obvious.  The  command  is,  Thou  shalt 
devote  the  Sabbath  to  the  service  of  God;  and  the  amplifica- 
tion is.  In  it  thou  shalt  do  no  work.  Is  there  any  inconsis- 
tency here?  But  the  Reviewer  seems  to  suppose  that  the 
command  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  is  explained  by  what  fol- 
kiw8,80  that  the  whole  sanctification  consisted  in  omitting  all 
servile  labour.  But  this  is  not  exactly  so.  The  reason  why 
such  labour  was  to  be  omitted  was,  that  the  day  was  holy, 
L  e.  consecrated  unto  God.  This  is  constantly  stated  as  the 
reason.  «  Six  days  may  work  be  done,  but  the  seventh  is  the 
Sabbath  of  rest  holy  unto  the  Lordy  Ex.  xxxi.  15.  There  is 
therefore  nothing  in  the  context  to  warrant  a  departure  from 
the  ordinary  signification  of  the  word,  which  is  so  uniformly 
preserved  in  all  such  connexions,  that  the  utmost  violence  must 
be  done  to  all  just  rules  of  interpretation,  to  make  the  com- 
mand mean  any  thing  else  than  what  it  has  usually  been  sup- 
posed to  mean. 

This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  all  the  notices  of  the 
Sabbath  which  we  find  in  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  We 
are  told  that  on  that  day,  the  usual  sacrifices  were  doubled.  A 
great  part  of  the  ancient  worship  consisted  in  presenting  these 
o&rings,  which  were  necessarily  attended  with  confession, 
thank^ving  and  prayer.  By  this  institution  alone,  the  reli- 
gious character  of  ^e  day  is  distinctly  marked.  In  Levit  xxiii. 
we  have  an  account  of  all  those  feasts  on  which  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  people  to  assemble  for  worship.  Among  these  the  Sab- 
bath is  included.  <<  The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  rest, 
an  holy  convocation."  In  the  xvi.  c.  2.  it  is  said,  <*  Ye  shall 
keep  my  Sabbaths  and  reverence  my  sanctuary,"  which  im- 
plies that  the  day  was  to  be  observed  religiously,  from  the  con- 
nexion here  expressed  between  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
and  the  duties  of  worship.    All  those  numerous  passages  in 
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whieh  the  obfect  of  the  sanctification  of  the  fleyenth  day  fs 
Mated  to  be,  that  they  might  know  that  Jehovah  waa  thar 
God,  prove  the  same  thing.  Thus  Ezekiel  sajrs:  <<HaU«w 
my  Sabbaths,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Qodi'^ 
Isaiah,  in  predicting  a  happy  state  of  the  church,  says:  *<It 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  from  one  new  moon  to  another,  and 
from  one  Sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship 
before  me,  saith  Uie  Liord.'!  Is.  xvi.  23.  Does  not  this  imply 
that  divine  worship  was  the  appropriate  duty  of  the  day? 
Again,  Isaiah  Iviii.  13,  it  is  said,  <<  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot 
from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  dny; 
and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord  honoura- 
ble; and  shalt  honour  him,  not  doine  thine  own  ways,  nor 
finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  word% 
then,'^  &C.  Does  this  look  like  a  description  of  a  day  devoted 
to  festivity  and  dancing?  Even  Gesenius  tells  uft  that  it  means 
that  all  worldly  business  was  to  be  omitted  and  the  day  oonse^ 
crated  to  devotion.  <<Wenn  du  den  Sabbath  nicht  durch 
ymherlaufen  zu  weltlichen  Gesch&ften  entweihst,  sondern  da^ 
heim  der  Andacht  weihst"  See  Com.  on  Isaiah.  It  would, 
however,  be  almost  an  endless  business  to  gather  up  all  the  in- 
timations contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  Sabbath. 

When  we  come  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  still  clearer 
evidence  of  this  fact  Every  where  it  is  said  that  the  Sabbath 
was  the  day  on  which  the  people  met  in  the  Synagogues  for 
worship.  Here  the  Scriptures  were  read,  prayer  was  mad^ 
and  religious  instruction  communicated.  This,  it  is  asserted^ 
was  not  a  recent  custom,  but  <*  Moses  hath,"  it  is  said,  **of 
old  times  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  tiie 
Synagogues  every  Sabbath  day."  The  Reviewer,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, will  admit  that  long  continued  practice  under  a  law,  is 
the  best  rule  for  its  exposition.  We  have,  however,  still  fur- 
ther testimony  to  the  point  in  hand.  Philo,  the  most  learned 
of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  of  the  time  of  Christ,  says,  De  vita 
Mosisj  p.  602.  <*  The  day  of  the  creation  having  sunk  into  ob- 
livion was  thus  restored  of  Crod,  and  is  to  be  observed  by  pious 
contemplations  of  divine  things  and  of  the  works  of  nature,  and 
by  no  means  in  slo^,  luxury  or  amusement'*  In  his  Tract, 
de  ChenMnif  he  draws  a  contrast  between  the  manner  in 
which  the  heathen  festivals,  devoted  to  amusement  and  vice 
were  observed,  and  tliose  of  the  Hebrews.  Josephos,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Jew;s  of  Palestine  of  nearly  the  same 
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ige>  in  his  work  Contra  ^ipiony  lib.  iii.  says^  <<  This  dfty»  ss 
the  memorial  of  die  creation^  is  to  be  piously  celebrated,  and 
was  instituted  of  God  that  the  law  might  be  publicly  read  to 
thepeople  and  made  known  to  alL" 

ThA  assertion,  therefore,  of  the  Reviewer  and  his  author, 
that  the  Sabbath  was  originally  and  properly  observed  as  a  day 
of  daneing  and  festivi^,  is  not  only  entirely  gratuitous,  but  is 
ooDtnidicted  by  all  the  evidence  of  which  the  case  admits.  The 
tneaaing  of  the  cMimand  is  as  plain  as  words  can  make  it,  that 
the  day  should  be  consecrated  to  religious  worship.  This  in« 
terpretatioii  is  confirmed  by  the  object  of  the  institution,  by 
the  nature  of  the  system  of  which  it  is  a  part,  by  the  indubita* 
Ue  deolarations  of  the  ancient  prophets,  by  the  practice  and 
testimony  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Cluist,  and  the  opinions 
of  their  learned  men  to  the  present  day.  And  this,  as  ive 
have  seen,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  not  only  devout  Chris- 
tiaiM,  but  civilians,  historians,  and  infidd  antiquarians  and 
oommentators,  have  arrived.  The  learned  Selden,  who  was 
no  clei]|yman,  speaking  of  the  celebration  of  this  day, 'says, 
p.  Sl€.  "  Qu9B  (i.  e.  celdliratio  Sabbathi)  in,  opere  et  laboribus, 
evfttfs  cauaa^  abstinendo,  lege  legenda,  audienda,  ac  sacrificiis 
sinrolaribus,  maxime  cemebatur.^' 

We  deem  it  hardly  necessary  to  attempt  to  show,  that  among 
Christians,  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  observed  as  a  day  for 
rdigioos  worship,  and  not  for  recreation  and  amusement  In 
the  New  Testament,  they  are  said  to  have  met  together  <<  to 
break  bread,''  that  is,  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper,  and  to 
hear  the  word.  As  the  Christian  Fathers  universally  say  that 
the  day  was  kept  in  commemoration  of  Christ's  resurrection 
nd  the  blessings  thereby  secured,  it  is  evident  from  this  con- 
^deration  alone,  that  it  was  a  religious  observance:  that  the 
joy  to  be  indulged  was  such  as  flowed  from  the  contemplation 
of  these  blessings,  and  the  exercises  of  the  day  such  as  should 
fit  us  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  them.  Our  limits  do  not  permit 
us  to  make  numerous  quotations  in  support  of  this  assertion. 
The  testimony  of  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  Athana- 
nus,  Tertulliain,  aEud  many  oth^^,  may  be  found  in  Bingham's 
Origines  EcdesiasticaB,  vol.  ix.  c«  ii.  or  Ausgusti's  Denkwttr- 
digkeiten  der  christ  Archaeologie,  in  several  parts  of  the 
work,  particolariy  the  introduction  to  the  first  vol.  and  vol.  3. 
p.  345,  and  onward.  Even  the  heathen  knew  enough  of  Chris- 
tianity to  know  that  it  was  a  religion,  and  its  festivals  religious 
observances.     Pliny,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan,  says, 
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Chrifltianos  stato  die  ante  lucem  solitos  convenire  carmenque   \ 
Ghristo,  quasi  Deo  dioere  aecum  invicem,  seque  Sacramento 
obstringere  non  in  scelus  aliquod,  sed  ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne 
adulteria  committerent,  ne  fidem  faUerent,''  &c 

Gregory  Nazian,  Orat  38}  in  exhorting  Christians  to  ob- 
serve tneir  sacred  days  aright,  says,  that  it  must  not  be  done 
in  a  worldly  manner,  by  adorning  their  houses,  or  gratifying 
the  senses,  by  feasting  or  any  kind  of  amusement  These 
things,  he  tells  them,  should  be  left  to  the  heathen.  «  But  we,'' 
he  adds,  '<  who  worship  the  word,  should  find  our  onlv  plea^ 
sure  in  the  scriptures  and  the  divine  law,  and  in  narrating  the 
events  which  the  feast  commemorates." 

Under  Constantine,  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  laws  were 
made  respecting  the  proper  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  and 
repeated  with  more  particularity  under  Theodosius;  not  com- 
manding the  people  to  spend  the  day  in  amusement,  but  for- 
bidding public  shows  and  recreations.  ^  Dominico,  qui  septi- 
mansB  totius  primus  est,— omni  theatrorum  atque  circensium 
voluptate,  per  universas  urbes  earundem  populis  denegata, 
totse  Christianorum  ac  fidelium  mentes  Dei  cultibus  occupan- 
tur."  Cod.  Theod.  xv.  tit  5.  Such  ordinances  were  frequently 
repeated,  prohibiting  all  the  usual  business  of  life  on  that  day, 
and  all  worldly  amusements.  They  are  cited  here  as  induq>u- 
table  evidence  of  the  opinion  of  the  early  Christians,  that  the 
Lord's  day  was  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  religious  pur- 
poses. To  give  one  testimony  more.  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  in 
his  discourse  De  diebus  fesHsy  says,  ^  Festivitates  Dominicas 
honorare  studiose  contendite,  celebrantes  eas  non  pane^rrice 
sed  divine;  non  mundane,  sed  spiritualiter;  non  instar  Gentilium 
sed  Christianorum.  Quare  non  portarum  frontes  coronemus; 
non  choreas  ducamus;  non  chorum  exornemus;  non  tibiis  et 
citharis  auditum  eflaBminemus,  non  mollibus  vestibus  induamur, 
nee  cingulis  undique  auro  radiantibus  cingamur;  non  comessa- 
tionibus  et  ebrietatibus  dediti  simus,  verum  ista  relinquamus 
eis  quorum  Deus  venter  est,  et  gloria  in  confusione  ipsorum." 

Augusti,  in  his  remarks  on  the  festivals  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, says,  <<  The  main  idea  and  object  of  the  holy  days  and 
feasts,  was  to  keep  vividly  in  mind  the  principal  benefits  of 
Christianity,  and  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  to  promote 
gratitude  to  God,  and  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  virtues.  It 
was  common  to  prepare  for  these  festivals  by  fastings,  but  the 
festivals  themselves  were  regarded  as  days  of  reioicing:  in. 
which  the  Christian,  undisturbed  by  any  of  his  ordinary  em- 
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plojrments,  should  derote  himself  to  contemplations  and  exer- 
cises of  piety.  So  far,  however,  were  these  festivals  from 
being  days  of  worldly  pleasure,  or  similar  to  the  holidays  of 
tiie  heathen,  that  from  the  moment  Christianity  became  the 
religion  of  the  state,  the  Church  felt  that  she  had  no  more  ur- 
^nt  duty  to  perform,  than  to  employ  her  power  in  protecting 
the  sacred  days  and  usages,  and  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  all 
paUic  amusements  by  which  the  sacredness  of  divine  worship 
might  be  invaded. '^  Denkwilrdigkeiten,  vol.  p.  97:  This 
is  the  testimony  of  a  historian  and  antiquarian,  not  a  <<  Sabba- 
tarian," or  a  <*  terrorist,"  but  of  a  German  rationalist,  respecting 
the  usage^  not  of  a  set  of  gloomy  puritans,  but  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  in  general,  and  of  that  Catholic  Church 
which  boasts  of  being  infallible. 

With  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  several  denominations  of 
Christians  on  this  subject,  little  need  be  said.  It  is  univer- 
saUy  known  that  the  Church  of  England  is  one  of  the  strictest 
of  Protestant  Churches  in  her  doctrines  respecting  the  Sab- 
bath^  we  shall  sive  but  a  single  extract  from  her  book  of 
Homities,  "  So  if  we  be  the  children  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  must  be  careful  to  keep  the  Christian  Sabbath  day,  which  is 
Sunday,  not  only  for  that  it  is  Grod's  commandment,  but  also 
to  declare  cnirselves  to  be  loving  children  in  following  the  ex- 
ample of  our  gracious  Lord  and  Father.  Some  use  all  days 
alike.  The  other  sort  worse;  for  although  they  will  not  labour 
nor  travail  on  the  Sunday,  yet  they  will  not  rest  in  holiness  as 
God  commands  them,  but  they  rest  in  ungodliness  and  filthi- 
ness,  prancing  in  their  pride,  &c.  &c.''  Volumes  might  be 
filled  with  quotations  from  her  most  illustrious  sons  to  the 
same  amount  That  her  children  in  this  country  have  not  for- 
aaken  her  doctrines,  on  this  subject,  we  need  no  other  proof 
^ttn  the  <<  Three  Letters  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
American  Quarterly  Review,''  by  the  venerable  Bishop  of 
P^msylvania.  Standing,  as  he  does,  at  the  head  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States,  his  ready  appearance  to 
vindicate  the  Lord's  Day  from  the  unworthy  attack  of  the  Re- 
viewer, entitles  him  to  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  all  the 
Christians  in  the  country.  That  the  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians  regard  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  that  should  be  de- 
voted to  religion,  no  one  would  thank  us  for  proving.  The 
same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  Methodists  and  Baptists. 
The  Catholics  are  as  strict,  in  doctrine,  in  this  respect,  as  the 
Pkotestants.     They  hold  that  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the 
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feastB  and  usages  of  the  Old  Testamenty  wert  not  repealed,  but 
merely  spiritualized^  under  the  new  dispensation,  and  that 
this  was  especially  the  case  witii  the  Sabbath;  which  the  an- 
cient Church  merely  transferred  from  the  seventh  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  in  commemoration  of  the  Saviour's  resurreo- 
tion.  This  is  the  Catholic  doctrine,  aa  defended  by  Bellar^ 
min  in  his  work,  <<  Adversus  hujus  temporis  haereticos;''  i.  e. 
the  Protestants;  by  Durand,  <<  Rationale  divinorum  officio- 
nun;''  by  (Sretser,  and  all  their  leading  writers.*  The  last 
named  author  in  his  work  <<  De  festis  Christianorum,"  iibb  L 
contends,  that  the  Christian  festivals  are  not  matters  of  mere ' 
external  order  and  discipline.  <<Festa  Christianorum  non 
solum  ratione  ordinis  et  disciplinas,  sed  etiam  ratione  mjwterii 
celebrari:  et  esse  hos  dies  festos  aliis  aaoctiores  et  sacratiores 
et  partem  quandam  divini  cuUus."  And  the  council  of  Trent 
enjoins  that  these  festivals  should  be  observed,  not  as  days  of 
amusement,  but  '^  in  a  truly  religious  and  devotional  manner." 
The  Reviewer,  therefore,  in  denying  that  <^  the  Sunday  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  solemn  offices  of  religion, "  and  in  assert- 
ing that  it  is  appropriately  a  day  of  recreation  and  amusement, 
has  not  assailed  an  opinion  of  this  or  that  particniar  sect,  but 
of  the  whole  Christian  Church.  If  this  is  not  to  be  oonsuiered 
as  a  breach  of  contract  with  the  public,  we  know  not  what  can 
be.     Surely  no  one  doctrine  of  our  religion,  nor  that  reli- 

Sion  itself,  can  be  considered  aafe  firom  his  assaults,  if  this  be 
eemed  a  justifiable  aggression.  We,  of  course,  do  not  com- 
Elain  of  him,  nor  of  any  other  man,  for  publishing  his  opinkuis, 
ut  we  do  comi^n  that  he  should  make  a  Literary  Review  the 
vehicle  of  such  doctrines.  Believing,  as  Christians  almost 
universally,  at  least  in  this  country,  £>,  that  the  religious  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  day  is  one  of  the  most  essentiu  means 
of  sustaining  the  cause  of  religion  and  good  morals,  it  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  surprise  as  regret,  that  the  enlightened  eon- 
ductors  of  the  American  Quarterly,  f(Mr  the  sake  of  gratifying 
an  unworthy  pique  against  the  religious  public,  riiould  allow 
themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  so  serious  an  attack  on  such  an  in- 
stitution. No  one  appears  to  have  a  quicker  or  more  juat  per- 
ception of  the  indications  of  coming  evil,  in  this  country,  than 
the  editor  of  that  Review.  He  mourns  over  the  imbridled 
licentiousness  of  the  press;  he  is  atartled  at  the  idea  of  univer- 
sal equal  education;  he  regards  wilii  little  complacency  the 

*  See  Auipifti,  Vol.  i.  p.  93. 
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annual  importation  of  thousands  of  uneducated  foreigners,  to 
eontrol  our  elections,  and  vitiate  our  population;  and  he 
would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  maintain,  that  a  popular  ^ 
i;oyemment,  founded  on  ignorance  and  vice,  was  either  possi-  * 
ble  or  desirable.  He  seems  even  less  disposed  than  his  neigh- 
bours, to  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  freedom,  where  he  suspects 
the  requisite  intelligence  and  virtue  do  not  exist  Recog- 
nizing, as  he  does,  that  good  morals  are  the  only  stable  sup- 
port of  free  institutions,  and  the  only  effectual  bulwark  of  social 
order  and  domestic  happiness,  why  is  it  he  so  pertinaciously 
attacks  an  institution,  without  which,  public  virtue  assuredly 
nevw  can  be  maintained?  We  use  the  word  pertinaciously, 
because  the  article  in  his  Review,  is  not  the  only  effusion 
on  this  subject,  which  has  appeared  under  his  auspices.  His 
paper  has  been  repeatedly  made  the  vehicle  of  nearly  the  same 
sentiments;  culling,  from  sources  the  most  heterogeneous,  mat- 
ter suited  to  his  purpose;  pardoning  even  the  radicalism  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  in  behalf  of  its  latitudinarianism  on 
religion.  As  the  friends  of  good  morals  and  decorous  dis- 
cussion, we  are  very  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  merits  of 
the  National  Gazette.  We  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  it  is 
often  the  able  advocate  of  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  the  tem- 
perate and  dignified  rebuker  of  corrupting  publications.  This, 
however,  only  increases  our  regret  that  it  should  manifest  such 
hostility  to  an  institution,  which,  as  a  means  of  promoting  pub- 
lic virtue,  stands,  in  our  view,  pre-eminent  and  unapproach- 
able. Whether  tiiis  opinion  be  correct  or  not,  it  is  entertained 
by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  community,  that  it  is  entitied  to 
respectful  consideration,  and  is,  we  think,  capable  of  being 
dearly  established. 

Neither  the  Editor  nor  the  Reviewer,  will  deny  that  some 
religion  is  essential  to  man;  that  by  the  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture, men  are  as  necessarily  religious  as  they  are  moral  or  intel- 
lectual beings.  This  is  proved  by  universal  experience,  and 
tceording  to  Cicero,  Tusc.  I.  Omni  in  re  consensio  omnium 
gentium,  lex  naturae  putanda  est.  As  all  nations  have  had 
some  religion,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature, 
that  men  should  have  some  method  of  expressing  the  feelings 
which  arise  from  their  consciousness  of  relation  to  a  superior 
being.  All  history  teaches  us  that  the  forms  in  which  these 
feelings  express  themselves,  depend  on  the  light  communi- 
cated to  the  understanding.  If  men  are  taught  that  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  numerous  and  conflicting  powers,  some  intent  on 
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good,  others  on  evil,  we  see  them  tossed  and  adtated  with  con- 
stant fears,  buspng  themselves  with  all  possible  devices  to  ob- 
tain favour  or  impunity.  There  is  no  more  melancholy  specta- 
cle than  men  thus  strugding  under  the  pressure  of  distorted 
notions  of  the  objects  of  worship;  notions  which  pervert  the 
finest  constituents  .of  their  nature,  and  impress  their  own  d^ 
formed  image  on  the  soul.  It  is  a  fBct  established  by  expe- 
rience, and  one  easily  accounted  for,  that  men  are  always  con- 
formed in  their  internal  character  to  their  religion.  Not  to  the 
religion  which  they  may  profess,  but  to  that  system  of  religious 
opinions  which-  they  really  entertain.  The  most  important 
feature  of  human  character,  therefore,  depends  on  correct 
knowledge  of  God.  How  is  this  to  be  obtained  ?  Arguing 
either  from  the  Bible,  which  the  Reviewer  does  not  nrofess  to 
.  reject,  or  from  experience,  it  is  clear,  that  it  never  has  beeOf 
and  cannot  be  secured  by  the  unaided  reason  of  man.  The 
cause  of  this  lies,  as  the  Apostle  informs  us,  not  in  the  inadequaej 
of  the  revelation  which  the  works  of  Qod  and  our  own  consti^ 
tution  make  of  the  divine  character,  but  in  the  moral  state  of 
.  the  human  soul,  which  blinds  it  to  these  manifestations  of  di« 
vine  excellence,  and  disinclines  it  to  the  purity  of  truth.  So 
that  although  knowing  God,  men  glorify  him  not  as  God,  nei* 
ther  are  thankful^  but  become  vain  in  tiieir  ims^nations,  and 
their  foolish  heart  is  darkened,  professine  themselves  to  be 
wise,  they  become  fools,  and  change  the  miage  of  the  incor* 
ruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  unto  corruptible  man^ 
and  to  birds  and  four  footed  beasts  and  creeping  things.  Thi» 
is  the  history  of  man  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  und^  all 
diversities  of  culture,  where  the  light  of  revelation  has  not 
been  enjoyed.  We  might  as  well  expect  the  productions  of 
the  vegetable  world  to  unfold  in  all  their  variety  of  beauty,  in 
utter  seclusion  from  the  sun,  as  that  the  religious  feelings  of 
men  should  be  developed  in  conformity  with  truth,  where  the 
rays  of  divine  knowledge  never  visit  the  mind. 

Experience  teaches  us  another  lesson  with  equal  clearness 
and  fullness,  that  there  can  be  no  adequate  cnltore  of  our  moral 
nature  under  the  influence  of  a  corrupt  system  of  religion. 
The  apparent  exceptions  to  this  remark  are  few,  and  they  are 
but  apparent  Its  correctness  as  the  statement  of  a  senerai 
fact  cannot  be  denied.  If  these  two  points,  resting  on  the  tea* 
timony  of  indisputable  facts,  be  admitted,  the  necessity  of  cor- 
rect knowledge  to  the  existence  of  true  religion,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  religion  to  good  morals,  then  it  is  clear,  that  to  secure 
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fiv  aoeietj  correet  religious  knowledj^e  is  eflsential  to  presefve 
it  from  the  equal  horrors  of  superstition  and  immorality.  The 
insufficiency  of  mere  speculative  knowledge  or  general  illumi'- 
nalio»,  to  accomplish  this  object  is  evident,  hot  only  from 
the  limited  sphere  of  its  action,  but  from  its  want  of  adaptation 
lo  the  end.  Only  a  few,  comparatively,  can  ever  be  made  the 
subjects  of  this  high  intellectual  culture,  and  if  they  could, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  knowledge  of  facts  unconnected 
with  relicion,  to  call  forth  and  form  any  man's  religious  or 
moral  fee£nn.  These  are  stiU  left  to  be  moulded  by  notions 
which  enter  oy  chance  and  gain  a  lodgement  in  the  mind.  K 
flarronnded  by  a  society  in  which  correct  ideas  on  these  sub- 
jects abound,  he  may  imbibe  a  portion  of  these,  and  thus,  in  a 
measure,  be  preserved  from  the  evils  resulting  from  that  ne^ 
^eet  of  religion  in  which  he  glories.  And  this,  it  may  be  re^ 
marked,  is  t^  security  of  our  modem  infidels,  or  we  should  see 
ttiem,  ah^  the  manner  of  better  men  of  old,  suspending  their 
most  important  mevements  on  the  flight  of  birds,  and  quaking 
at  a  raven's  croak. 

If  religious  knowledge  is  thus  essential  to  form  the  character 
of  men,  how  is  it  to  be  communicated?  It  does  not  come  by 
immediate  revelation  from  the  omnipresent  and  all  pervading 
Spirit  of  God:  and  although  traced  in  lines  of  light  and  beauty 
on  his  works,  these  have  never  been  read  with  su£Scient  deai^ 
ness  to  enlighten  the  understanding  or  impress  the  heart  But 
God  has  communicated  it  to  us  by  those  <<  holy  men  of  old 
who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  But 
even  this  clear  and  sufficient  revelation  of  God  and  our  duty, 
which  happily  in  this  country  may  be  in  every  man's  hands,  is 
silent  it  arrests  no  man's  attention,  it  utters  no  remonstrance 
when  neglected,  and  never  was  designed  to  supersede  a  more 
direct  and  impressive  mode  of  instruction.  We  are  told  that 
^<  it  hath  pleased  Grod,  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save 
them  that  believe. "  And  it  is  written,  that  when  Christ  ascend- 
ed op  on  high,  <«  he  gave  some  pastors  and  teachers"  for  the 
very  purpose  of  difliising  this  knowledge  and  securing  its  ef- 
fects. It  is,  therefore,  by  divine  appointment  that  religious 
knowledge  should  be  communicated  by  living  teachers.  But 
waving  this  consideration,  how  in  point  of  fact  is  it  communi- 
cated ?  Can  it  be  denied  that,  in  this  and  every  other  country, 
the  great  majority  of  men  derive  their  knowledge  on  religion 
mainly  from  the  ministrations  of  its  public  teachers?  Most 
men  are  so  occupied  with  the  concerns  of  life,  that  they  entire- 
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ly'  neglect  the  attainment  of  any  regular  or  adequate  religious 
knowledge  by  their  own  exertions.  Were  it  not  for  what  they 
learn  from  the  <<  gloomy  lectures''  of  the  Sabbath,  they  would 
remain  as  ignorant  as  the  heathen  of  God  and  a  future  state. 
So  long  as  a  large  portion  of  society  observe  this  day,  and  ga- 
ther enough  of  knowledge  to  imbue  the  common  fund  with 
correct  ideas,  the  evils  may  not  be  so  apparent.  But  let  us 
look  at  places  where  the  Reviewer's  plan  is  fully  carried  out, 
where  religious  instruction  from  the  pulpit  is  utterly  neglected, 
and  the  Lord's  day  devoted  to  amusement,  and  we  will  find 
the  most  deplorable  ignorance  on  all  religious  subjects.  It 
matters  not  whether  such  communities  be  found  on  our  own 
western  frontiers,  among  the  polished  circles  of  Paris,  or  the 
profligate  population  of  London.  We  of  course  speak  of  ge- 
neral facts.  Individual  exceptions,  to  which  the  mind  is  apt 
to  advert,  and  which,  to  be  properly  estimated,  must  be  view- 
ed in  all  their  circumstances,  disprove  nothing  on  this  subject. 
It  is  capable  of  being  clearly  proved  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  public  teaching  of  the  Sabbath  is  the  great  source  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  to  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  conse- 
quently if  this  be  neglected,  and  men  spend  the  day  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  in  festivity  or  idleness,  ignorance  the 
most  destructive  to  their  best  feelings  and  interests,  must  be  the 
result. 

The  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge,  however,  is  not  the 
only  good  resulting  from  a  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
It  is  a  day  appointed  not  only  to  learn  our  duty  towards  God, 
but  to  perform  it  To  call  on  the  mind  from  the  objects  which 
necessity  forces  upon  it  during  the  week,  and  place  it  in  the , 
presence  of  Grod.  To  awaken  from  their  torpor  those  feelings 
of  adoration,  gratitude  and  confidence,  w^hich  the  divine  great- 
ness and  goodness  should  excite.  The  regular  return  of  this 
day  is  as  healthful  to  society  as  the  showers  which  soften, 
fertilize,  and  beautify  the  earth,  bringing  with  them  the  in- 
fluence of  heaven.  The  good  derived  from  such  seasons  of 
devotion,  is  not  confined  to  the  hour  spent  within  the  church. 
The  feelings  there  excited  are  strengthened  by  the  exercise: 
their  permanent  influence  over  the  mind  is  increased.  The 
whole  man  is  refined  and  elevated,  and  he  goes  forth  into  the 
world  better  fortified  against  its  temptations,  and  better  fitted 
to  difiuse  a  healthful  tone  into  public  sentiment  and  feeling. 
These  stated  periods  of  public  worship,  therefore,  are  the  great 
means  of  keeping  alive  a  sense  of  religion  among  men,  of  main- 
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taining  the  consciousness  of  their  relation  to  the  infinite  God, 
and  thus  preventing  them  from  sinking  down  into  the  mere 
intellectual  or  sensual  animal.  If  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
hath  be  the  great  means  of  preserving  religious  feeling  in  the 
commtmity,  the  question  comes  to  this^  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  this  feeling  should  be  maintained;  whether,  if  all  sense  of 
the  infinite  and  eternal,  all  connexion  with  the  pure  and  the  holy, 
every  bond  with  the  invisible  and  future  world  were  destroy- 
ed, men  would  be  either  better  or  happier?  Could  civilized 
society  exist  were  this  once  effected  ?  We  think  not  The 
restraints,  which  regard  for  reputation,  a  sense  of  honour,  or  de- 
sire of  influence  exercise  over  men,  derive  their  principal  force 
from  the  general  tone  of  society,  which  would,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, be  entirely  vitiated.  The  Reviewer,  however, 
would  join  beyond  doubt  in  praising  religion  in  the  general, 
and  repeat  the  common  places  as  to  its  necessity  and  excel 
lenoe,  while  he  laboriously  advocates  a  course  which  would 
more  effectually  banish  it  from  Christendom  than  any  other  he 
could  devise.  Voltaire  is  said  to  have  vowed  the  destruction 
of  Christianity,  and  tried  long  and  hard  to  effect  his  object,  but 
g^ve  it  up  in  despair,  saying,  it  was  impossible  as  long  as  peo- 
ple would  assemble  every  week  for  religious  worship.  And 
this  is  true.  For  every  religion  must  have  some  means  whereby 
to  sustain  itself  and  bring  its  influence  to  bear  on  those  who  pro- 
fess it  Paganism  has  its  rites  and  its  priests ;  Mahomedanism  has 
its  mosques,  its  public  prayers,  its  sacred  day  and  its  koran,  their 
eivil  and  religious  code;  and  Christianity  has  its  Sabbaths,  on 
which  to  exhibit  its  claims  and  urge  its  duties  and  promises. 
We  have  seen,  that  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  mainly  through  this 
mstnimentality  its  influence  is  exerted.  What  then  is  the  de- 
secration of  this  day,  but  the  destruction  of  its  power?  And 
what  is  an  exhortation  to  men  to  spend  the  day  in  idleness  and 
amusement,  but  an  exhortation  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
its  sacred  influences  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  means  of  sustaining  religion 
that  this  day  is  of  such  incalculable  importance;  its  proper  ob- 
serrance  is  the  only  security  for  public  morab.  This  assertion 
is  not  founded  exclusively  on  the  assumption,  however  cor- 
rect, that  religion  is  necessary  to  virtue.  The  subject  may  be 
viewed  in  another  light  Every  one  knows  that  the  moral 
sense  acts  under  the  guidance  of  the  understanding.  It  is  not 
the  power  of  deciding  infallibly  on  what  is  right  or  wrong,  but 
it  is  the  feeling  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  which  rises  in 
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the  mind  on  the  view  of  actions  which  it  has  been  tiu^t^ 
either  from  the  constitution  of  its  nature,  or  by  education,  to 
consider  good  or  bad.  The  class  of  actions  respecting  which 
information  is  derived  from  the  first  of  these  souroesi  as  all 
other  intuitive  truths,  is  very  small;  and,  therefore,  although 
conscience  be  as  much  an  original  constituent  of  our  nature  as 
reason,  it  as  much  needs  culture  and  correct  information  to 
secure  its  proper  exercise.  Hence  the  only  possible  way  ta 
preserve  men  from  all  the  evils  of  a  perverted  or  hard^aed 
moral  sense,  is  to  have  a  correct  rule  of  du^  presented  to 
them;  as  the  only  way  to  save  men  from  intellectual  abemN 
tions,  is  the  exhibition  of  truth  and  its  evidences^  That  Chris- 
tiani^  contains  the  purest  system  of  moral  truth  ever  present- 
ed to  the  world,  is  admitted,  except  by  infidels  of  me  very 
lowest  class.  It  is  one  great  object  of  the  exercises  of  the  Sab* 
bath,  to  exhibit  this  rule  of  duty;  to  bring  the  people  to  under* 
stand  its  requisitions  and  feel  iJieir  obligation.  And  such  is 
the  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  moral  truth  contains  its  own 
evidence.  The  ground  of  the  assent  which  we  yield  to  it,  ie 
its  congruity  wit£  the  internal  law  of  our  nature.  Hence  this 
knowledge  does  not  rest  in  the  understanding,  but  is  imbibed 
and  becomes  an  active  principle.  It  makes  men  better  as  well 
as  wiser.  It  might  easily  be  proved,  that  the  serviees  of  die 
Lord's  day  are  the  great  source  of  information  and  culture  of  a 
moral  kind  to  the  people.  It  is  here  as  with  religious  know- 
ledge, comparatively  few  read  or  study  for  themselves.  If 
the  Sabbath,  therefore,  be  devoted  to  amusement,  the  people 
will  assuredly  grow  up  in  ignorance.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  ignorance  here  is  error.  A  man  whose  moral  sense  is  un- 
enlightened, has  not  the  restraints  nor  the  incentives  necessary 
to  virtue.  What  a  society  must  become,  where  the  moral 
sense  is  thus  degraded,  every  man  can  conceive.  Men  may 
be  virtuous  though  they  know  nothing  of  science  or  history, 
but  ignorance  oi  duty  is  inseparable  urom  vice.  Virtue  can- 
not exist  under  it,  for  virtue  is  the  conformity  of  heart  and 
life  to  moral  truth.  It  is,  therefore,  the  height  of  inconsis- 
tency for  a  man  to  be  constantly  repeating  the  truism,  that 
virtue  is  essential  to  the  well  being  of  society,  and  yet  labour 
to  destroy  the  great  source  of  that  knowledge  without  which 
virtue  cannot  exist 

The  advantages  of  a  religious  observance  of  the  Lord's  day 
already  referred  to,  are  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  the  respect  and 
reverence  of  all  good  men.     There  are  others  scarcely  leas  im- 
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porfftdt,  on  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell.  The 
regular  eoncregation  of  friends  and  neighbours  on  that  day  in 
the  place  ot  worship,  to  mingle  their  fe^ings  before  the  throne 
of  Grod,  tends  to  unite  them  m  the  purest  and  strongest  bands. 
The  difierences  arising  from  wealth  and  other  adventitious  cir- 
eumatanoes,  here  disappear.  The  high  are  humbled  without 
being  depressed;  the  low  are  exalted  without  being  elated. 
The  cord,  which  vibrates  in  one  breast,  is  felt  in  all  the  others, 
•waking  the  consciousness  of  community  of  origin  and  of 
aatare.  They  learn  that  God  has  made  of  one  flesh  all  the 
dwellers  upon  earth;  that  he  has  breathed  one  spirit  bearing 
his  own  image  into  them;  placed  all  under  the  same  benevo- 
lent laws;  o&rs  the  same  glorious  immortality  to  all,  and  has 
thus  bound  them  together  as  one  great  brotherhood.  It  is 
hence  obvious,  that  of  all  institutions,  this  is  the  most  directly 
efficacious  in  promoting  peace,  charity,  justice,  sympathy  and 
all  other  amiable  feelings.  Experience  teaches  us,  that  of  all 
men  those  are  most  sincerely  attached  who  are  accustomed  to 
worship  together. 

The  exercises  of  the  Sabbath,  moreover,  are  among  the  most 
efficient  means  of  intellectual  culture.  The  mass  of  men  em- 
ployed in  mechanical  occupations,  have  few  subjects  on  which 
tiieir  minds  can  be  exercised.  Their  employments  present 
little  or  nothing  to  enlarge  or  vary  their  thoughts.  For  read- 
ing they  have  little  time  and  less  inclination.  It  is  principally 
from  attendance  on  church,  where  other  subjects  are  present- 
ed; wh^re  new  and  elevating  ideas  are  exhibited;  where  their 
attention  is  excited  and  minds  tasked,  that  their  intellectual 
powers  receive  their  chief  development  It  is  the  grand  desi- 
deratum in  education,  to  devise  means  to  call  forth  the  powers 
of  the  mind  in  due  proportion,  without  perverting  or  injuring 
its  moral  sensibilities.  With  tfiis  view,  enlightened  men  have 
laboured  to  bring  down  the  abstract  principles  of  science  to  the 
levd  of  the  labouring  classes.  But  these  subjects  are  not  suffi- 
ciently exciting  to  arouse  general  attention.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  there  is  nothing  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  as 
moral  and  religious  tru&.  As  objects  of  intellectual  know- 
ledge, they  are  the  most  expanding  which  the  mind  can  appre- 
hend, while  their  influence  on  all  the  feelings  is  correcting  and 
purifying.  A  community  in  whose  education  these  truths  are 
made  mainly  instrumental,  will  be  of  all  others  the  most  ade- 
quately cultivated;  their  intellectual  faculties  most  fully  de- 
veloped, and  their  moral  principles  the  most  correctly  formed. 
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In  support  of  this  assertion,  we  may  again  appeal  to  expe-* 
rience.  It  is  a  fact  familiar  to  all,  whose  attention  has  been 
turned  to  the  subject,  that  even  illiterate  and  feeble  minded 
men,  when  brought  to*  take  an  interest  in  religious  truth,  have 
exhibited  a  surprising  increase  in  mental  strength.  The  con- 
trast between  Pagan  and  Christian  countries,  in  respect  to 
mental  improvement  is,  in  no  small  degree,  owing  to  the  same 
cause.  The  truths  of  Christianity  cannot  enter  the  mind  with- 
out enlarging  it  To  the  same  source  may,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, be  traced,  the  striking  difference  between  the  common 
people  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries.  The  religious 
services  of  the  former  consist,  almost  exclusively,  in  exercises 
of  devotion.  And  even  their  worship,  conducted  in  an  un- 
known language,  is  but  imperfectly  comprehended.  No  dis- 
tinct objects  of  mental  apprehension  are  presented^  and  conse- 
quently their  minds  are  but  little  exercised,  although  devout 
feeling  may  be  excited.  Hence  the  religion  of  the  Catholics 
is,  with  the  common  people,  so  much  a  matter  of  feeling  and 
so  little  of  principle.  And  hence  the  glaring  inconsistency,  so 
often  to  be  found  among  them,  between  their  open  immorality 
and  austere  devotion.  Bandits  and  prostitutes  beine  habitually 
religious.  In  Protestant  countries,  a  great  part  of  the  duties 
of  the  Sabbath  is  the  communication  of  knowledge.  The 
Scriptures  are  uniformly  read,  and  discourses  delivered  by 
educated  men. 

Another  advantage  of  the  religious  observation  of  the  Lord's 
day  is,  that  it  tends  to  promote  genuine  liberty.  This  neces- 
sarily results  from  what  we  have  already  said.  If  it  is  the  , 
means  of  enlightening  the  minds  of  men,  it  disenthrals  them 
from  the  yoke  of  superstition  and  the  bondage  of  the  priests. 
If  it  is  the  means  of  teaching  them  their  essential  equality  be- 
fore God,  it  destroys  the  very  foundation  of  tyranny.  In  mak- 
ing them  feel  that  they  have  a  common  origin  and  a  common 
destiny,  it  teaches  the  high  they  have  no  right  to  oppress  the 
low,  and  the  low  they  are  entitled  to  be  recognized  as  brethren. 
Hence  Christians  are  the  only  freemen  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
The  rise  of  this  religion  was  the  era  of  civil  liberty.  And  it 
has  only  been  where  Christianity  has  been  obscured,  and  its 
truths  prevented  from  entering  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
they  have  ever  been  reduced  to  bondage.  The  men  to  whom 
the  world  is  principally  indebted  for  their  civil  liberty,  were 
men  most  deeply  Christian.  The  principles  of  our  religion  are 
thus  directly  favourable  to  freedom,  and  they  are  essential  to 
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its  preservation.  Any  thing,  therefore,  which  diminishes  their 
force  on  the  public  mind,  is  so  much  done  to  destroy  that  cause 
to  which  we  are  so  loud  in  our  profession  of  attachment  We 
do  not  now  insist  on  the  acknowledged  necessity  of  virtue  to 
freedom,  of  religion  to  virtue,  of  knowledge  to  religion,  and 
of  a  regular  system  of  instruction  to  bring  this  knowledge  to 
bear  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  These,  however,  are  obvious 
truths,  and  they  go  to  show  how  intimately  the  happiness  and 
liberty,  the  knowledge  and  virtue  of  men,  are  connected  with 
the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

There  is  still  one  other  view,  and  one  which  confers  on  this 
institution  its  chief  value  in  the  eyes  of  Christians.  The  Bible 
telb  us  that  men  are  sinners;  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death; 
that  Jesus  Christ  cakne  into  the  world  to  deliver  men  from  the 
consequences  of  their  apostacy;  that  the  gospel  is  the  procla- 
mation of  Grod's  readiness  to  pardon  and  accept  them  on  the 
terms  which  it  prescribes;  the  Sabbath  is  the  day  appointed 
iar  making  known  these  offers  of  mercy  and  for  urging  their 
acceptance.  Thousands  thus  hear  these  offers,  who  would  ne- 
ver hear  them  in  any  other  way.  And  of  the  millions  who 
accept  them,  few  would  do  so,  were  it  not  for  their  being 
thus  constantly  presented  and  urged.  Here,  to  those  who  be- 
lieve the  Bible,  opens  a  prospect  which  earth  and  its  interests 
cannot  bound.  It  is  not  the  welfare,  nor  even  the  virtue  of 
men  here,  that  is  alone  concerned;  it  is  their  everlasting  wel- 
fare and  virtue  in  the  world  to  come,  which  the  Christian  sees 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  proper  observance  of  this 
day.  He  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  evidences  of  the  fact, 
that  it  is  through  the  regular  preaching  of  the  gospel,  men  are 
usually  brought  to  accept  of  its  offers,  and  become  fitted  for 
death  and  eternity.  To  his  view,  therefore,  the  importance  of 
the  Sabbath  is  beyond  all  estimate.  And  he  cannot  but  regard 
any  attempt  to  lessen  its  influence,  or  to  lead  men  to  neglect 
its  duties,  as  directed  not  only  against  all  that  is  desirable  in 
human  character  in  this  world,  but  against  their  well-being  in 
the  world  to  come.  Infidels  may  sneer  at  all  this.  But  truth 
is  indestructible  by  ridicule.  And  he  must  be  weak  indeed, 
who  suffers  the  light  estimation  of  others,  to  affect  his  reverence 
for  an  institution,  while  all  the  evidence  of  its  value  remains 
untouched. 

We  feel  persuaded  we  have  not  over  rated  the  importance  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  experience  of  communities  and  nations 
bears  out  our  statements.     Those  sections  of  our  own  country 
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where  the  day  is  best  observed,  are  distinguished  by  superior 
intelligence,  piety,  good  morals  and  social  order.  Those  na- 
tions which  are  remarkable  for  a  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  take 
the  lead  in  the  world  in  general  cultivation,  in  sound  religion, 
in  activity  and  energy  of  character,  in  internal  stability  and 
order,  and  in  external  respect  and  power.  These  are  the  na- 
tions which  have  been  the  mothers  and  guardians  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  are  now  doing  almost  all  that  is  done 
in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  piety  through  the  world. 
Such  is  the  position  occupied  by  Great  Britain  and  these  United 
States.  Two  countries  distinguished  throughout  Christendom 
for  their  regard  for  the  Sabbath,  as  they  are  distinguished 
throughout  the  world  for  their  internal  prosperity  and  their 
diffusive  and  benign  influence.  That  this  favourable  distino 
tion  will  not  long  survive  their  regard  for  the  Sabbath,  we  as 
firmly  believe,  as  that  religion  and  virtue  are^  essential  to  the 
well  being  of  society. 

We  come  now  to  inquire,  what  obligations  are  Christians 
under  to  observe  this  day.  And  here  we  would  remark,  that 
if  what  we  have  already  said  be  correct,  the  obligation  mutft 
be  of  the  highest  moral  character.  If  the  religious  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day  be  the  means  of  diffusing  religious  know- 
ledge, of  exciting  and  sustaining  religious  feeling  and  moral 
principle  in  the  community;  if  it  tends  to  refine  the  character 
and  promote  all  the  social  virtues;  if  it  is  the  highest  means  to 
multitudes  of  intellectual  culture;  if  it  raises  men  to  a  sense  of 
their  own  dignity,  while  it  depresses  their  false  pride  and  ar- 
rogant claims;  and,  finally,  if  it  is  the  grand  means  of  leading 
them  to  the  attainment  of  eternal  life,  then  is  every  man  bound 
to  promote  this  observance,  by  all  those  obligations  which  bind 
him  to  promote  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  his  fellow 
men.  Then,  too,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  efforts,  whether  by  ar- 
gument or  ridicule,  to  lessen  its  influence,  is  so  much  done  to 
render  men  wicked  and  miserable,  both  in  this  life  and  that 
which  is  to  come.  We  feel  almost  as  though  it  were  superflu- 
ous to  inquire,  whether  God  has  added  to  an  obligation  so 
obvious  and  so  imperious,  that  of  a  positive  command.  Had  no 
such  precept  as  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,''  or  ^<  Thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery,"  beeii  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  the  obli- 
gation would  be  complete  from  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
Qie  acts  themselves.  In  like  manner,  though  we  were  unable 
to  prove  that  God  had  commanded  us  to  keep  holy  one  day  in 
seven,  we  think  the  obligation  would  still  be  binding,  after  a 
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eiutom  so  salutary  had  once  been  introduced.  There  is,  how- 
ever, from  the  obvious  tendency  of  this  observance  to  promote 
die  best  interests  of  society,  a  strong  presumption  that  God 
has  enjoined  it  We  know  that  the  object  of  the  religion 
which  he  has  revealed  is  to  promote  the  purity  and  happiness 
of  men.  And  if  there  is  an  institution,  which  is  essential  to 
tiie  preservation  and  influence  of  this  religion,  it  is  surely  to 
be  presumed  that  it  is  of  divine  appointment  That  the  obser- 
vance of  a  day  on  which  the  rites  of  this  religion  should  be 
celebrated,  its  truths  and  claims  presented,  is  of  primary  im- 
portance, we  think  can  hardly  be  denied.  How  is  any  sys- 
tem of  truth  to  be  received  and  obeyed,  unless  presented  to 
ti)e  mind  ?  And  how  is  this  to  be  done,  unless  time  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  ?  Will  men  of  themselves,  and  each 
one  for  himself,  go  to  the  silent  record  and  ascertain  and  re- 
ceive all  that  God  has  enjoined  and  promised?  Surely  no 
ether  religion  was  ever  thus  left  without  any  means  of  accom- 
plishing its  object  Besides,  if  it  be  a  dictate  of  reason  that  we 
flhoaJd  worship  Grod,  if  this  is  to  be  done  in  our  social,  as  well 
as  individual  capaci^,  .and  if  this  union  of  men  to  make  their 
joint  homage  to  their  maker  be,  in  like  manner,  a  dictate  of 
nalure,  then  is  it  to  he  presumed,  that  in  a  revealed  religion, 
which  enforces  all  other  duties  which  the  law  of  our  nature 
eojoins,  this  duty  of  public  worship  is  commanded.  And  as 
it  IS  a  duty  which  must  be  often  repeated,  it  is  also  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that  its  stated  discharge  would  be  insisted  upon,  and 
time  allotted  for  the  purpose.  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  more 
obvious  than  that  if  this  were  not  the  case,  ^e  duty  itself 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  neglected.  The  evident  impor- 
tance, therefore,  of  the  appointment  of  a  day  for  religious  pur- 
poses, in  order  to  enable  the  religion  of  the  Bible  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  revealed,  and  to  secure  the  stated 
discharge  of  one  of  the  plainest  of  moral  obligations,  creates  at 
least  a  presumption  that  the  true  religion  is  not  the  only  reli- 
pon  without  its  sacred  days. 

In  turning  to  the  Scriptures,  we  find  almost  on  the  first  page, 
in  the  very  history  of  the  creation,  it  is  recorded,  that  in  six 
daysGrod  made  heaven  and  earth,  that  he  rested  on  the  seventh 
day,  "Therefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanc- 
tifi^  it'^  The  meaning  of  this  passage  admits  of  no  dispute. 
When  God  is  said  to  bless  any  thing,  it  implies  that  he  favour- 
ably distinguishes  it,  in  some  way  or  other.  The  seventh  day 
was  thus  distinguished  by  being  sanctified,  or  set  apart  for  a 
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sacred  use.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  we  have 
already  proved.  If,  then,  from  the  very  creation  of  the  world 
Grod  commanded  men  to  consecrate  one  day  in  seven  to  his 
service,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  this  is  a  duty  of  universal 
and  perpetual  obligation.  The  way  in  which  the  force  of  this 
passage  is  commonly  evaded,  is  not  by  denying  its  6bvious  im- 
port, but  by  assuming  it  to  be  a  prolepsis,  or  anticipation  of  an 
event  which  occurred  upwards  of  two  thousand  years  after- 
ward. According  to  this  idea,  Moses  does  not  mean  to  state, 
that  God  did  then  sanctify  the  seventh  day,  but  merely  that  his 
having  rested  on  the  seventh  day  was  the  reason  why,  in  after 
ages,  he  selected  that  day  as  the  Sabbath.  The  objections  to 
this  assumption,  however,  appear  to  us  decisive.     In  the  first 

Elace,  it  takes  for  granted,  without  the  least  evidence,  that  the 
ook  of  Genesis  was  not  written  until  after  the  giving  of  the 
law  on  Mount  Sinai.  Whereas,  the  probability  is  entirrfy  on 
the  side  of  its  having  been  written  at  an  earlier  period.  But 
secondly,  it  does  evident  violence  to  the  context  This  verse 
is  obviously  a  part  of  a  regular  narrative  of  consecutive  events. 
Let  any  unprejudiced  man  read  the  passage,  and  decide  for 
himself*  <<And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work 
which  he  had  made;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  aU 
his  work  which  he  had  made.  And  God  blessed  th^  seventh 
day  and  sanctified  it,  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  fitmn  aH 
his  work."  Is  not  this  a  regular  narrative  of  facts?  God 
created  all  things  in  six  days,  he  rested  on  the  seventh,  and 
blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it  There  is  not  the 
slightest  intimation  that  the  latter  verse  refers  to  an  event, 
which  did  not  take  place  for  ages  after  those  recorded  in  the 
two  immediately  preceding.  Those  who  make  so  violent  an 
assumption,  are  surely  bound  to  produce  the  strongest  reasons 
in  its  justification. 

In  favour  of  taking  the  passage  in  its  obvious  sense,  it  may 
be  urged,  that  there  are  many  important  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  ante-Mosaic  origin  of  the  Sabbath.  The  day  was  ap- 
pointed in  commemoration  of  the  creation.  Its  grand  design 
was  to  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  as  the  creator 
of  the  world.  The  necessity  or  ground  of  the  institution, 
therefore,  existed  from  the  beginning.  There  is  in  this  con- 
sideration alone,  a  strong  presumptive  proof  of  its  having  been 
appointed  at  the  time  specified  in  Genesis  ii.  3.  Besides,  we 
know  that  a  large  portion  of  the  laws  of  Moses  did  not  origi- 
nate with  him.     The  rites  and  usages  of  the  Hebrews,  from 
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the  earliest  times,  were  incorporated  into  his  code.  Circum- 
dsioo,  sacrifices,  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean 
animals,  the  right  of  divorce,  the  duties  of  the  avenger  of  blood, 
the  obligation  of  a  brother  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  deceased 
brother,  and  many  other  cases  of  this  kind  might  be  cited.  It 
was  the  object  of  Moses,  under  divine  direction,  to  embody  in 
one  code  all  the  traditionary  knowledge  and  laws  of  his  people, 
and  to  institute  such  new  regulations  as  should  most  effectually 
preserve  them  distinct  from  other  nations,  and  prepare  them 
and  the  world  for  the  coming  of  Christ  With  regard  to  the 
laws,  9nd  especially  the  festivals,  which  originated  with  him, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  arose  out  of  the  existing  state  of 
the  people,  or  were  intended  to  keep  in  mind  some  recent 
event  in  their  history.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Passover, 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  &c.  When,  therefore,  there  is  an  insti- 
tution, which  betrays  no  such  local  origin,  and  is  designed  to 
commemorate  no  such  recent  event,  the  presumption  is  strong- 
ly in  favour  of  its  being  one  of  the  traditionary  usages  which 
make  up  so  largfe  a  past  of  his  laws.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Sabbath.  This  command  is  not  enforced,  as  the  others  are,  by 
eonsiderajions  drawn  from  their  immediate  history;  but  they 
are  commanded  to  rest  on  the  seventh  day  because  God  rested 
00  that  day  and  sanctified  it 

The  very  form  in  which  the  command  is  given,  favours  the 
idea  of  the  p];evious  observance  of  the  day.  Remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.  This  mode  of  expression  is  not 
used  in  reference  to  feasts  which  he  had  but  just  established. 
It  is  no  where  said,  remember  the  P^sover,  or  any  other  festi- 
val Besides,  there  is  positive  evidence  of  the  observance  o« 
the  Sabbath  before  the  solemn  enactment  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai.  This  did  not  occur  until  the  third  month  after  the  de- 
parture out  of  Egypt  Yet  we  find  that  in  the  second  month, 
when  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  being  pressed  for  food,  the  peo- 
ple were  supplied  by  manna  from  heavei).  This  perishable 
article  they  were  commanded  to  gather  from  day  to  day,  and 
not  to  attempt  to  preserve  it  over  the  twenty-four  hours.  But 
on  the  sixth  day,  Ex.  xvi.  22,  the  people,  of  their  own  accord, 
gathered  a  double  portion.  The  rulers  came  and  told  Moses, 
apparently  desirous  to  know  whether  the  manna  would  keep, 
or  whether  they  might  not  expect  the  usual  supply  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Moses  told  them,  the  people  were  right,  that  as 
the  morrow  was  the  Sabbath,  no  manna  would  be  given,  but 
the  double  portion  gathered  on  the  sixth  day  would  remain 
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sweet  over  the  seventh.  Had  the  people  acted  under  the 
direction  of  Moses  in  this  business,  the  rulers  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  it,  and  would  not  have  gone  to  him  for  in- 
struction. 

There  is  another  remark  applicable  to  many  of  the  laws  of 
Moses;  in  frequent  instances  something  is  commanded,  but  the 
manner  of  the  performance  or  details  of  the  duty  are  not  speci* 
fied.  This  is  the  case,  however,  only  where  the  thing  pre- 
scribed was  already  familiar,  and  usage  had  fixed  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  to  be  done.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  we 
find  merely  the  general  directions,  that  the  day  was  to  be 
consecrated  to  God;  all  labour  intermitted,  the  sacrifices  dou- 
bled, and  a  holy  convocation  held.  But  what  particular 
things  were  prohibited  or  enjoined,  we  find  no-  where  mi- 
nutely stated.  With  respect,  however,  to  those  feasts  which 
were  unquestionably  instituted  by  Moses,  we  find  the  greatest 
particularity  as  to  the  prescriptions.  Whence  this  difierence? 
Does  it  not  arise  from  the  fact,  that  the  Sabbath  was  one  of 
those  usages  with  which  the  people  were  familiar,  and  there^ 
fore  did  not  need  such  particular  mstructions? 

A  strong  confirmation  of  this  view,  is  derived  from  the  di- 
vision of  time  into  portions  of  seven  jdays.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  account  of  the  deluge;  in  the  history \)f  Jacob;  it  is  found 
among  all  ancient  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Asiatics,  and  even  among  the  American  Indians.  Whatever 
was  the  origin  of  this  division,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have 
been  very  ancient  There  are  three  methods  of  accounting 
for  it  The  first  is,  that  it  arose  from  dividing  months  into 
four  portions.  This  is  very  improbable,  because  seven  is  not 
the  fourth,  either  of  twenty-nine  and  a  half  days,  the  real 
length  of  a  lunar  montii,  or  of  thirty  days,  which  was  the 
number  assigned  as  early  as  the  flood.  The  other  method,  is 
that  which  Selden  and  many  others  have  adopted.  They  sup- 
pose, the  names  of  the  seven  planets  being  given  to  the  days 
of  the  week  determined  their  number.  To  this  supposition  it 
may  be  objected,  that  the  division  existed  at  a  period  anterior 
to  any  indications  of  much  astronomical  knowledge,  and  that 
affixing  the  names  of  the  planets  to  certain  days,  was  evident- 
ly subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  idolatry,  and  belief  of  the 
influence  of  the  stars  over  the  afiairs  of  men.  Of  the  latter, 
especially,  we  have  no  evidence  as  early  as  the  times  of  Noah, 
Besides,  had  this  been  the  true  origin  of  the  division  of  time 
into  weeks,  we  should  expect  that  the  names  of  the  planets 
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would  hare  been  given  in  their  natural  order,  instead  of  suc-^ 
ceeding  each  other  in  a  manner  perfectly  arbitrary.  The  va- 
rious ingenious  answers  which  have  been  given  to  this  diffi- 
edty,  aU  suppose  such  a  degree  of  refinement  in  the  mode  of 
prooeeding,  as  could  only  belong  to  an  age  far  more  recent 
than  that  in  which  the  computation  by  weeks  is^  known  to 
hare  existed.*  The  third  method  is  by  far  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. It  supposes  the  division  to  have  -existed  from  the  be* 
ginning,  and  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  recorded  by  Moses, 
that  God  created  all  things  in  six  days  and  rested  on  the 
seventh.  We  know  that  some  obscure  knowledge  of  the 
ereatioiiy  deluge,  and  dispersion  has  been  preserved  $imong  all 
aations.  And^  therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  conve- 
nient a  distribution  of  time,  although  arbitrary,  has  passed 
from  one  nation  to  another.  If  Ood  did  from  the  creation  set 
apart  the  seventh  day  to  himself,  we  need  no  other  reason  to 
iceount  for  the  origin  and  prevalence  of  this  mode  of  computa- 
tion. This  fact,  too,  best  accounts  for  the  sacredness  attribu-* 
ted  among  almost  all  ancient  nations,  to  the  number  seven. 
This  was  every  where  a  sacred  nbmber.  The  manner  in 
which  tiie  ancients  speak  of  this  number  and  of  the  seventh 
day,  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  and  has  led  many  learned  men, 
as  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  among 
the  aneients;  and  Grotius,  Huet,  Budes,  and  many  others 
among  the  moderns,  to  suppose  that  this  day  was  held  sacred 
by  all  antiquity.  The  passages  cited  on  this  subject  may  be 
seen  in  Selden,  lib.  iii.  c.  16 — 19,  together  with  his  answers  to 
the  arguments  derived  from  them.  Admitting  all  that  he 
says,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  this  number  was  considered  sacred 
tlutHighout  the  ancient  world. 

We  say,  then,  the  plain  meaning  of  the  narrative  in  Gen.  ii. ; 
the  very  reason  and  nature  of  the  institution;  the  manner  in 
which  tiie  law  in  Exodus  is  expressed;  the  observance  of  the 
day  before  lliat  law  was  given;  the  fact  that  Moses,  as  a  gene- 
ral ride,  adopted  the  jtisconsuetndinarium  of  his  people; 
the  division  of  time  into  weeks,  long  before  him;  the  difiusion 
of  this  mode  of  computation  over  the  ^orld,  and  the  universal 
sacredness  attached  to  the  number  seven,  are  arguments  for 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  creation,  which  we  are 
unable  to  resist 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  this  opinion,  is  the  absence  of 

*  S^e,  on  this  subject,  Selden  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gen.  Lib.  iii. 
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positiye  eyidence  of  the  religious  observance  of  the  seventh 
day  by  the  Patriarchs.  •  To  this  it  may  be  replied^  there  is  not 
such  absolute  want  of  evidence  on  this  pointy  as  is  often  assert^ 
ed.  In  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel  it  is  said,  <<  at  the  end  of 
days"  (as  the  Hebrew  phrase  should  be  rendered)  they  brought 
their  respective  ofiferings  unto  God.  We  cannot  decide,  with 
certainty  what  this  expression  means;  but,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  statement  immediately  preceding,  that  God  had  set 
apart  to  religion  the  seventh  day,  which  was  the  close  of  a 
regular  period,  the  probability  is,  that  by  the  <*end  of  days, '^ 
we  are  to  understand  the  end  of  the  week,  or  Sabbath.  Be* 
sides,  the  fact  already  noticed,  that  Noah  and  the  immediate 
ancestors  of  the  Hebrews,  divided  their  time  into  weeks,  ren- 
ders it  probable  there  was  some  regular  .observance  of  the 
seventh  day.  But  admitting  all  the  objection  assumes,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
anterior  to  Moses,  we  remark,  this  is  no  decisive  proof  that  it  was 
not  in  fact  observed;  and  if  it  were,  its  non-observance  would 
be  no  decisive  argument  against  its  original  appointment  In 
support  of  the  former  of  these  assertions,  that  silence  is  no  de- 
cisive proof  of  non-observance,  it  should  be  remembered  the 
narrative  is  very  short,  and  goes  but  little  into  detail.  The 
history  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  is  comprised  in  a 
few  pages.  This  circumstance  alone  almost  invalidates  the 
objection.  But  the  argument  would  prove  too  much.  From 
the  time  of  Joshua  to  that  of  David,  a  period  of  five  or  six 
hundred  years,  there  is  little  or  nothing  said  of  the  Sabbath. 
Are  we  hence  to  infer,  that  it  was  not  at  all  observed  during 
this  period?  certainly  not.  This  is  equally  true  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  laws  of  Moses;  their  faithful  observance  can- 
not be  historically  proved,  and  yet  we  should  not  be  author- 
ized to  conclude  from  the  mere  silence  of  the  record,  that  they 
were  entirely  neglected.  As  to  the  second  point,  that  non- 
observance  is  no  decisive  argument  against  the  original  ap- 
pointment of  the  Sabbath,  the  case  is  still  clearer.  As  just  re- 
marked, although  we  know  that  the  Hebrew  polity  was  ar- 
ranged by  Moses,  as  described  in  the  Pentateuch,  yet  there 
are  many  of  his  laws  of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  for  ages, 
of  their  being  actually  obeyed.  The  objection  under  considera- 
tion, as  applied  to  the  Sabbath,  would  require  us  to  believe, 
that  Moses  never  enjoined  any  of  these  laws.  We  may  take 
a  still  stronger  case.  We  know  from  the  highest  authority, 
that  God  in  instituting  marriage,  ordained  that  a  man  should 
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hare  but  one  wife.  Yet  the  patriarchs  were  polygamists; 
and  even  after  Moses,  a  plurality  of  wives  was  considered 
lawful  among  the  Hebrews.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  con« 
ttdered  as  any  proof  that  God  had  not  at  the  beginning  given  a 
dear  intimation  of  his  will  on  this  subject  How  then,  can  it 
be  inferred,  from  the  fact  the  Sabbath  was  neglected,  even  if 
the  &ct  be  admitted,  that  it  was  not  commanded  at  the  time  of 
the  creation?    The  inference  is  obviously  unauthorized;  and 

Jet  this  is  the  main  nround  on  which  the  advocates  of  the 
(osaic  origin  of  this  institution,  rest  their  cause,  and  endea* 
vour  to  invalidate  the  plain  testimony  in  Gen.  ii.  3. 

Another  argument  is,  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  Jewish  institu- 
tion, having  a  local  origin  and  design;  that  is,  designed  to  com- 
memorate an  event  in  which  they  alone  were  interested.  In 
proof  of  which,  they  appeal  to  such  passages  as  Exodus  xxxi. 
13.  and  others,  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  said  to  be  a  sign  be- 
tween God  and  his  ancient  people;  and  to  those  in  which 
Moses  is  said  to  have  given  them  the  Sabbath,  as  in  Nehe- 
miah  ix.  13,  14.  From  the  former  class  it  is  inferred,  that 
if  the  Sabbath  was  a  sign  between  God  and  the  Jews,  it  must 
be  peculiar  to  them  and  instituted  for  them.  But  this  inference 
is  unsound.  Any  thing,  in  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  is 
called  a  sign,  which  was  selected  by  God  to  be  a  memorial  of 
any  truth,  or  confirmation  of  any  promise.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  thing  selected  be  ordinary  or  extraordinary  in  its 
character;  whether  it  was  previously  familiar  or  originated  for 
the  occasion.  Thus,  God  tells  Noah  the  rain-bow  should  be  a 
ngn  between  him  and  the  earth  that  the  flood  never  should  re- 
tnrn.  This  does  not  prove  that  the  bow  of  heaven  had  never 
previously  been  seen;  it  only  declares  that  it  was  selected  as 
tiie  memorial  of  God's  gracious  determination.  In  like  man- 
ner, though  the  Sabbath  had  long  been  familiar  to  the  Hebrews, 
God  might  have  chosen  that  observance  as  a  standing  memorial 
of  the  fact,  that  the  true  God  was  their  God.  And  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  selection  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  appropriate; 
for  the  object  of  the  original  institution  of  the  Sabbath  was  to 
keep  in  mind  that  God  was  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  there- 
iore  it  was  in  perfect  unison  with  this  design,  that  God  said  to 
the  Jews,  '<  keep  my  Sabbaths"  for  a  sign  that  ;^our  God  is  the 
true  God.  As  to  those  passages  in  which  Moses  is  said  to 
have  nyen  them  the  Sabbath,  the  argument  is  still  less  conclu- 
sive. For  Nehemiah,  in  the  passage  referred  to,  says:  <<Thou 
favest  them  right  judgments  and  true  laws,  good  statutes  and 
VOL.  in.  No.  I. — P 
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eemmandments,  and  madest  known  unto  tbem  thy  holy  Stb» 
bath;  by  the  hand  of  Moses  thy  servant"  Were  all  theae 
right  judgments  and  good  statutes,  said  to  be  given  by  MoseSj 
unknown  before  his  time?  The  reverse  is  notoriously  the 
case.  Christ  even  says,  ^  Moses  gave  unto  you  circumcision/' 
thott^  it  was  of  the  fathers  and  customary  long  before  Mo8e» 
was  bom.  Such  passages  no  more  prove  that  the  Sabbath  was 
instituted  by  Moses,  than  they  prove  that  the  Hebrews  were 
ignorant  of  the  many  moral  precepts  which  he  gave  them,  or 
of  the  multitude  of  usages  which  he  adopted  and  enforced* 
The  argument  from  Deut  v.  15,  in  which  the  Jews  were  com* 
manded  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  because  God  had  delivered  them 
from  the  land  of  Egypt,  has  already  been  answered.  They 
were  to  keep  it,  not  m  commemoration  of  that  event,  but  they 
were  to  give  this  opportunity  for  rest  to  all  their  servants,  be-* 
cause  Goid  had  thus  interposed  to  give  them  rest  The  re* 
membrance  of  their  former  sufferings  should  make  them  kind. 
These  are  the  objections  to  the  belief  that  God  <<  sanctified  the 
seventh  day''  from  the  becinninff.  That  they  are  of  little 
force,  we  think  must  be  amnittea.  And,  th^^ore,  all  the 
direct  evidence  in  favour  of  the  early  origin  of  the  institution^ 
which  we  have  adduced,  remains  unimpaired.  But  Dr.  Paley 
himself  says,  ^<  If  the  divine  command  was  actually  delivered 
at  the  creation,  it  was  addressed^  no  doubt,  to  the  whole  hu- 
man species  alike,  and  continues,  unless  repealed  by  some  sub- 
sequent revelation,  binding  upon  all  who  come  to  the  know- 
ledge  of  it"  Moral  Philosophy/ f  p.  247.  That  it  was  thus  de- 
livered, we  think  we  have  proved;  that  it  has  been  subsequent* 
ly  rep^ed,  it  becomes  those  who  deny  its  continued  obliga- 
tion clearly  to  establish.  The  necessity  of  an  express  repeal  is 
the  stronger,  because  the  principle  that  a  command  is  to  be 
considered  binding  as  long  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  it  re* 
mainsy  applies  here  in  its  full  force.  All  moral  precepts  are 
inmiutable,  because  the  ground  on  which  they  rest  is  immuta» 
table.  The  commands  "  Thou  shialt  not  kill,"  "  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,"  arising  out  of  the  unchanging  relations 
of  society,  must  remain  in  force  as  long  as  these  relations  sub- 
ust  And  the  conmiand  to  love  God  must  be  binding  as  long 
as  rational  creatures  are  in  being.  We  have  seen  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  Sabbath  was  to  secure  the  continued  worship  of  the 
true  God,  and  must  therefore  be  binding  as  long  as  this  oblige 
tion  continues,  unless  it  be  shown  that  Uie  conmiand  has  been 
repealed,  and  other  means  appointed  for  securing  this  great 
end. 
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The  arguments  of  those  who  assert  that  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  no  longer  obligatory,  &re  either  derived  from  the  eene- 
ral  principle  that  all  Jewish  laws,  as  such,  are  repealed,  or 
from  some  specific  declarations  of  the  New  Testament  writers. 
The  principal  dependence  is  placed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Sabbath  was  peculiarly  a  Jewish  institution,  and  therefore 
ceased  to  be  obligatory,  when  the  law  of  Moses  was  abrogated. 
That  this  assumption  is  unauthorised,  we  have  already  endea<* 
toured  to  prove.  A  precept  having  been  adopted  and  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Hebrew  laws,  did  not  take  it  out  of  the  class  to 
which  it  originally  belonged,  or  alter  its  relation  to  other  na« 
tions.  This  is  confessedly  the  case  with  all  moral  precepts 
which  were  in  force  before  the  law  of  Moses  enacted  them, 
and  which  continue  after  that  law,  as  such,  ceases  to  be  bind* 
ing.  And  this  is  also  true  of  every  law  the  ground  or  reason 
of  which  continues.  The  remark,  therefore,  of  Dr.  Paley, 
^ehich  the  Reviewer  quotes,  "If  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  be 
binding,  it  is  binding  as  to  the  day,  its  duties  and  its  penalty," 
ia  evidently  unfounded.  Shall  we  say  that  the  command, 
^  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery, ''  if  binding  at  all,  must  be 
binding  as  to  its  penalty  as  well  as  its  precept;  and  that  every 
adulterer  must  be  punished  with  death  ?  Surely  not  What- 
ever was  purely  Jewish  fell  when  that  system  fell;  whatever 
was  of  prior  obligation  remains,  unless  positively  repealed.  It 
is  precisely  on  this  ground  Christians  place  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath. £very  thing  as  to  duties  or  penalties  which  were  at* 
taehed  to  it,  and  which  had  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  Hebrews,  or  which  arose  out  of  them,  is  no 
longer  obligatory  on  us.  Hence  we  are  not  bound  to  offer 
sacrifices  on  that  day  as  they  were,  nor  are  we  exposed  to  the 
punishment  which  they  incurred,  for  every  violation  of  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  their  theocratical  system.  Further  than 
ttiis,  it  is  evident,  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  law  cannot 
aJEsct  the  law  of  the  Sabbath;  its  original  claims  remain  unaf- 
fected. The  very  position  which  this  command  occupies  in 
the  Mosaic  institutions,  shows  that  it  was  not  considered  as 
one  of  those  positive  or  ceremonial  enactments,  which  were  to 
remain  only  until  the  Messiah  appeared.  It  is  presented  in 
the  midst  of  moral  precepts  of  confessedly  permanent  obliga- 
tion; it  was  inscribed  on  the  tables  of  stone;  it  followed  im- 
mediately those  precepts  which  refer  to  our  duty  to  God  as 
eojoining  the  means  by  which  the  love,  obedience  and  worship 
which  belong  to  him  were  to  be  secured  and  preserved.     It  is 
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thus  castas  primsB  tabulss.  If  the  Sabbath,  therefore^  be  not 
a  peculiarly  Jewish  institution,  the  repeal  of  the  Jewish  law 
does  not  impair  our  obligation  to  observe  it 

There  are,  however,  some  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
which  are  appealed  to  as  proving  that  the  observance  of  a  daj 
devoted  to  religion  is  no  longer  obligatory.  There  are  only 
two  of  much  importance.  The  one  is  Colossians  ii.  10.  «  Let 
no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink^  or  in  respect 
of  a  festival  h  fitpn  ioptfii,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the 
Sabbath  days,^^  In  explaining  any  passage  of  this  kind,  we 
must  of  course  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances  of  the  peraons 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Almost  all  the  early  Christian 
churches  Were  composed  of  converts  both  from  the  Jews  eehI 
heathen.  The  former  were,  naturally,  so  much  attached  to 
their  own  law,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be  brought 
to  relinquish  its  observance.  Hence  in  all  the  churches  found* 
ed  by  the  Apostles,  there  was  continual  difficulty  on  this  sub- 
ject Judaizing  teachers  abounded  every  where,  who  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  Mosaic  institutions. 
Paul  occupies  a  large  share  of  his  several  epistles  in  counter* 
acting  these  men.  He  exhorts  Christians  to  stand  fast  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  them  free;  severely  re- 
proves those  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  into  the  obser- 
vance of  Jewish  rites;  and  bids  them,  as  in  this  passage  to  the 
Colossians,  not  to  let  any  man  presume  to  condemn  uiem  for 
not  keeping  the  law  of  Moses.  That  this  is  the  simple  and 
full  meaning  of  the  passage  is  evident,  because  this  was  the 
very  subject  of  controversy  at  Colosse,  and  because  the  things 
here  specified,  meats,  drinks  and  festivals,  were  all  of  them 
prescriptions  of  that  law.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  this  passage, 
that  the  Sabbath  as  a  Jewish  festival,  was  no  more  binding  than 
the  feast  of  the  new  moon,  or  the  distinction  between  clean  and 
unclean  meats.  But  this  is  saying  nothing  more  than  all  Chris* 
tians  admit;  that  the  law  of  Moses  as  such,  is  no  longer  obli- 
^tory.  By  the  Sabbaths  here  mentioned,  (although  that  term 
18  often  used  generally  for  all  solemn  feasts)  is  meant  the  se* 
venth  day  of  every  week.  The  observance  of  this  day  no  one 
holds  to  be  binding*  The  name  Sabbath  was  distinctively 
applied  to  that  day.  Hence  the  early  Christian  fathers  ear* 
nestly  dehort  their  hearers  from  keeping  the  Sabbath;  in- 
sist upon  it,  that  it  is  no  longer  obligatory;  while  they  urge 
upon  them  the  religious  observance  of  the  Lord^s  day.  Thus 
Ignatius'  Epist*  ad  Magnes.  c.  ix.  10,  says:  It  is  altc^ther 
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unfit  for  Christians  to  live  as  do  the  Jews^  and^  therefore,  they 
diould  not  keep  the  Sabbath  (fiii»€tt  oa^^ati^ovta)  but  live  in 
accordance  with  the  Lord's  day.  This  is  their  constant  Ian« 
goagB-  Are  we  to  infer  from  this  that  they  felt  themselves 
me  from  all  obligation  to  devote  one  day  in  seven  to  God's 
service^  while  they  were  urging,  in  the  same  breath,  the  obser« 
vaoce  of  such  a  day  ?  Clearly  not  Therefore,  while  the  pas- 
sage before  us  is  a  warrant  for  Christians  not  to  keep  the  se- 
venth day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  it  affords  no  evidence  that 
the  great  obligation  to  devote  one  day  in  seven  to  God,  has 
been  repealed. 

The  other  passage  is  one  of  similar  import  in  Rom.  xiv.  1, 
£,  3.  '<  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive,  but  not  to  doubt- 
fiil  disputations.  For  one  believeth  that  he  may  eat  all  things: 
another^  who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs.  One  man  esteemeth  one 
day  above  another:  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind."  To  what 
days  does  the  Apostle  here  refer?  Clearly  to  the  festivals  of 
the  old  dispensation.  The  Jewish  converts  thought  they  ought 
to  observe  them;  the  Gentiles  thought  they  ought  not  Paul 
tells  them  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  that  every  man 
Aould  be  fully  settled  in  his  own  mind,  and  act  accordingly, 
and  not  condemn  those  who  acted  differently.  The  Reviewer 
has  too  much  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  construction,  to  sup- 
pose that  this  passage  is  to  be  taken  out  of  its  connexion,  and 
assumed  to  mean  adl  that  the  words  themselves  will  possibly 
bear.  This  case  is  precisely  parallel  with  the  declaration  of 
Christ,  «I  say  unto  you  swear  not  at  all,"  i.  e.  take  no  such  oaths 
as  were  the  subject  of  discourse.  That  judicial  oaths  were  not 
ioteoded  is  plain,  because  Christ  himself  afterwards  took  such 
an  oath,  and  so  did  his  disciples.  If  a  fair  construction  of  the 
Saviour's  command,  frees.it  from  the  objection  of  condemning 
what  he  sanctioned  by  his  own  example;  we  cannot  refuse  to 
see,  that  when  Paul  tells  the  Roman  Christians  the  observance 
or  non-observance  of  particular  days  was  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
enee,  he  meant  the  declaration  to  be  applied  to  the  subject  of 
discourse,  and  that  he  had  no  reference  to  a  precept  which  had 
been  in  force  from  the  creation  of  the  world.  That  he  had  no 
such  reference  is  still  clearer,  from  the  fact  that  we  find  him, 
and  the  Christians  whom  he  instructed,  actually  distinguishing 
one  day  from  another,  by  consecrating  the  Lord's  day  to  reli- 
nous  services.  There  is  the  same  evidence,  therefore,  that 
^aul  did  not  mean  to  declare  the  weekly  observance  of  a  day 
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for  the  worship  of  God  a  tnttter  of  indifference,  to  thei^  is  that 
Christ  did  not  mean  to  condemn  judicial  oadis,  when  he  said, 
«  Swear  not  at  all/' 

The  obligation,  therefore,  to  devote  one  day  in  seven  to  tiie 
service  of  our  Maker,  has  not  been  repealed  in  the  New  Tes« 
tament  The  observance  of  the  seventh  day  or  <'  Sabbath,'* 
has  been  abolished.  As  the  keeping  of  that  day  was  in  com* 
memoration  of  the  first  creation,  it  was  evidently  proper  when 
the  second  or  moral  creation  was  effected  by  Christ,  that  the 
latter  event  should  be  the  particular  object  of  commemoration. 
Do  we,  then,  actually  find  the  inspired  founders  of  our  reli* 
gion,  and  the  churches  under  their  immediate  direction,  ne- 
glecting the  Jewish  Sabbath,  consecrating  the  first  day  of  the 
week  to  divine  worship?  This  question  even  Dr.  Paley 
answers  in  the  affirmative.  Our  Saviour  arose  from  the  dead 
on  that  day,  and  twice  met  his  assembled  apostles  on  ^'the 
first  day  of  the  week."    This  would  in  itself  be  of  little  conse* 

Juence,  were  these  two  instances  of  religious  convocation  not 
le  first  of  a  series  continuing  unbroken  throughout  every  age 
and  section  of  the  church.  An  observance  thus  commenced, 
and  thus  continued,  we  cannot  but  consider  as  an  authoritative 
declaration  that  the  great  command  to  devote  one  day  in  seven 
to  God,  was  recognized  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  as  still  obit* 
gatory  on  Christians.  We  accordingly  find  in  the  New  Tes^ 
tament,  that  the  churches  of  the  apostolic  age  did  observe  th^ 
first  day  of  the  week.  In  Acts  xx.  7,  it  is  recorded  that  when 
Paul  was  at  Troas,  «  On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  .the 
disciples  came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  to  them." 
Here  then  are  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  observing  this  day, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Apostle,  In  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  xvi.  1,  Paul  says,  <<  As  I  have  given  order  to  the 
churches  in  Galatia,  so  also  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week  let  every  one  lay  by  him  in  store,"  &c.  In  this  passage 
it  is  clearly  intimated,  that  both  in  Galatia  and  Corinth,  churches 
founded  by  the  Apostle,  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  the  day 
of  religious  convocation.  In  Rev.  i.  10,  St  John  says,  <<  I  was 
in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord^s  day. "  By  this  expression,  the  pre* 
valent  one  in  the  early  ages  for  the  first  day  of  the  week,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Sunday  is  intended.  The 
phrase  itself  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  day  was  conseerated 
to  divine  service,  as  in  the  expressions,  the  Lord's  supper,  the 
Lord's  house,  this  idea  is  conveyed. 

That  this  day  was  religiously  observed  by  the  early  Chrift- 
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tianfl^  admits  of  the  most  satififaetory  proof.  Our  limitB  do  not 
allow  ua  here  to  adduce  the  evideiMse  of  this  fact  in  detai],  we 
must  therefore  again  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  mentioned 
in  a  former  part  of  this  article.  We  ahall  cite  only  one  or  two 
passa^ea.  ]DarnabaS|  one  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  argues  that 
ev^i  in  the  Old  Testament,  God  had  expressed  his  dissatisfae-^ 
tioQ  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  by  the  destruction  of  Jem* 
•alem  and  the  temple^  proved  that  a  new  order  of  things  was  in-^ 
troduced,  therefore,  he  says,  '<  we  observe  the  eighth  day,  on 
which  Jcisus  having  arisen  from  the  dead  ascended  up  to  hea» 
yen,"  c.  15.  Justin  Martyr,  Apo.  ii.  p.  99,  says,  <<  We  all 
meet  together  on  Sunday,  on  which  God  having  changed  dark* 
ness  and  matter,  created  the  world,  and  on  this  day  Jesu9 
Christ  our  Saviour  arose  from  the  dead."  Dyonysius  of  Co* 
rinth,  speaking  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  says,  <<  To  day  we. 
observe  the  Lord's  holy  day.''  See  Eusebius,  lib.  iv.  c,  23. 
Origien  Hom.  vii.  in  Exod.  says,  <<  That  manna  was  rained 
down  from  heaven  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  not  on  the  Sabbath^ 
to  show  the  Jews  that  even  then  the  Lord's  day  was  preferred 
before  it"  Tertullian  and  John  of  Damascus^  both  argue  at 
length  a^nst  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  declare  that 
Christians  consecrate  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  God.  The 
law  of  the  Sabbath  they  say,  Christ  in  part  repealed,  (i.  e.  as* 
to  the  day,  &c.)  and  in  part  spiritualized.  <<  We  then,"  adda- 
the  latter^  <<  celebrate  the  perfect  rest  of  the  human  race,  that 
ia,  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  on  which  the  Lord  Jesus,  the 
author  of  life  and  salvation,  has  introduced  us  into  the  inherit- 
ance," &a  De  fide  ortk-  lib.  iv.  c.  24^  Athanasius  Opera,, 
torn.  i.  p.  1060,  says,  <<  Formerly  among  the  ancients,  the 
Sabbath  was  honourable,  but  the  Lord  transferred  the  Sabbath 
lo  the  Lord's  day."  And  soon  after  adds,  "We  therefore 
honour  the  Lord's  day  on  account  of  the  resurrection."  It  waa- 
a  common  slander  against  the  early  Christians,  often  repelled 
by  the  fathers,  that  they  worshipped  the  sun  because  they  kept 
Sunday  holy:  which  Tertullian  says  they  did,  alia  longe  ra^ 
tione  quam  de  religione  solis.  In  allusion  to  the  consecrationi 
c£  tbis  day  among  the  heathen  to  the  sun,  Ambrose,  Serm.  62,. 
says,  Dominica  nobis  venerabilis,  atque  solennis,  quod  in  ea 
Salvator  velut  sol  oriens  discussis  inferorum  tenebris  luce  re* 
rarreetionia  emicuit:  ac  propterea  ipsa  dies  ah  hominibus  saeculi 
JOies  solis  vocatur,  quod  ortus  eam  Sol  justiti»  Christus  illu<* 
minet "  The  first  day  of  the  week-was  often  called  Dies  pa'- 
ms,  because  the  Lord's  supper  was  celebrated  on  every  retun^ 
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of  it  It  was  also  called  the  <<  Queen  of  days/'  fia6tU60m  f  «r 
ifupov*  <<Let  every  Christian/'  says  Ignatius,  '<keep  the 
Lord's  day,  the  resurrection  day,  the  queen,  the  chief  of  all 
days. "  The  most  common,  and  the  most  appropriate  appellatioD 
was  the  Lord's  day.  This  expression,  as  used  with  emphasis 
by  the  ancients,  imports,  says  Aususti,  toL  iii.  p.  351,  "The 
day  appointed  in  place  of  the  Sabbath  by  Christ,  the  founder 
of  the  new  covenant,  and  <  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,'  on  which  men. 
could  as  well  worship  God  as  on  the  seventh  day,  which  Jew^ 
ish  superstition  had  desecrated;  and  on  which  men  should  joy* 
fully  call  to  mind  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  out-pour- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit."  This  day,  according  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  early  church,  was  to  be  a  day  of  religious  joy  and 
thanksgiving.  No  fasting  was  ever  allowed  on  Sunaay,  for 
this  was  considered  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ;  all  prayers  were  to  be  offered  up  in  a  standing  pos- 
ture; all  public  and  private  business  was  to  be  suspended;  all 
games  forbidden ;  religious  assemblies,  even  in  times  of  perse- 
cution,  frequented;  and  even  the  previous  evening  was  to  be 
spent  religiously  as  a  preparation  for  its  sacred  duties. 

If,  then,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  Grod  commanded 
men  to  devote  one  day  in  seven  to  his  worship;  if  this  com- 
mand was  introduced  into  the  decalogue  and  enforced  upon  the 
Old  Testament  church  with  peculiar  strictness;  if  Christ  and 
his  Apostles,  the  churches  founded  and  instructed  by  their  care 
and  Christians  in  all  ages,  have  continued  to  recognise  this  com- 
mand; and  if  the  institution  be  as  important  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  religion  and  good  morals  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show;  then  it  is  evident,  that  the  neglect  or  desecration  of  this 
day  is  the  violation  of  one  of  the  strongest  of  our  obligationa, 
and  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  society. 

We  have  now  seen  tiiat,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Christian  church  in  all  ages  and  amons  all  important  denomi- 
nations, the  Lord's  day  ought  to  be  devoted  to  rest  and  the 
worship  of  God.  This  rest  is  not  to  be  absolute,  for  that  some 
works  are  lawful  on  this  day,  has  never  been  questioned.  Even 
the  superstitious  Jews  admitted  this,  and,  after  one  sad  lesson, 
determined  to  defend  themselves  at  least,  on  the  Sabbath.  Our 
Saviour  clearly  lays  down  the  principle  on  which  we  are  to 
decide  such  cases  of  exception,  when  he  says,  '<  The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,"  and  again, 
<*  God  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice."  The  principle  con- 
tained in  these  declarations,  and  which  he  applies  himself  in 
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teYcnl  mstsncesj  is,. that  when  two  obligations  interfere,  the 
stronger  destroys  the  weaker.  This  is  an  universal  principle 
in  morals.  As  a  general  duty,  children  are  bound  to  obey 
tiieir  parents,  but  when  this  obedience  would  interfere  with 
their  duty  to  God,  the  obligation  ceases;  so  that  it  is  no  vio- 
lation of  filial  duty  to  refuse  to  obey  a  parent,  who  requires 
what  God  forbids.  In  like  manner  our  Saviour  teaches  us  the 
obligation  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  ceases,  when  a  higher  obliga* 
tion  requires  us  to  labour.  The  priests  in  the  temple  profaned 
the  Sabbath,  and  were  blameless.  Every  man  might  loose  his 
ox  and  lead  him  away  to  watering.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
Christ  vindicates  himself  for  having  healed  the  sick,  and  his 
disciples  for  plucking  ears  of  corn  and  eating  them.  This  lati- 
tude of  interpretation  the  nature  of  the  law  requires;  so  that 
we  aie  not  only  allowed,  but  bound  to  perform  works  of  ne» 
eessity  and  mercy.  In  deciding  on  the  cases  which  come  un- 
der either  of  these  classes  of  exception,  every  man  must  judge 
for  himself,  and  on  his  own  responsibility.  The  petitioners 
to  Congress  against  carrying  the  mail  on  Sunday,  never  pre^ 
tended  to  assume  any  other  ground.  They  merely  presented 
thraisdves  at  the  bar  of  that  body  to  say  that,  in  their  judg- 
ment, carrying  the  mail  was  not  a  work  of  necessity,  and, 
therefore,  did  not  come  within  the  exception.  When  the  Re- 
viewer,  therefore,  himself  takes  this  ground,  and  presses  it 
with  so  much  coarseness  on  the  attention  of  the  petitioners,  he 
gives  himself  much  gratuitous  trouble.  They  are  as  well  aware 
as  he  can  be,  that  the  whole  question  is  one  of  construction; 
ftat  the  point  at  issue  is,  whether  the  carrying  the  mail  on 
Sonday  is  a  work'  of  so  much  consequence,  that  we  are  freed 
from  the  obligation  to  devote  that  day  to  the  service  of  God,  in 
order  to  effect  it  The  petitioners  think  not;  and,  in  our  esti- 
mation, for  very  sufficient  reasons.  They  take  it  for  granted, 
that  die  pressure  of  the  necessity  must  be  proportionate  to  the 
extent  of  the  interference  with  the  object  of  the  day.  Although 
rescuinc  an  ox  might  be  a  sufficient  reason  why  his  owner 
should  devote  the  requisite  time  and  labour,  it  would  be  a  very 
poor  reason  why  a  whole  neighbourhood  should  neglect  the 
reh'gious  duty  of  the  day.  Due  attention  to  this  principle, 
would  have  led  the  Reviewer  to  see  there  was  little  force  or 
propriety  in  most  of  his  caustic  arguments  ad  hominem,  on 
this  subject  The  degree  of  attention  which  Christians  devote 
to  the  decency  and  comfort  of  domestic  arrangements,  involves 
90  slight  an  interference,  with  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  as  to 
VOL.  III.  No.  I. — Q 
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be  fully  justifiable  on  their  own  principles.  To  justify  a  work, 
however,  which  gives  constant  employment  to  thousands  in  a 
manner  entirely  incompatible  with  its  religious  observance, 
and  which  leads  to  the  partial  employment  of  many  millions 
more,  must  require  a  necessity  pressing  in  the  extreme.  The 
petitioners  do  not  believe  that  any  such  necessity  exists  for 
carrying  the  mail  on  Sunday;  on  the  contrary,  they  believe 
that  incalculably  more  harm  than  good  results  from  it  Those 
who  entertain  this  opinion  amount  to  some  millions,  unques- 
tionably, in  this  country.  Men  who  belong  to  the  best  edn- 
eated,  the  most  moral,  and  in  every  respect  most  estimable 
classes  of  society.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  by  sco& 
and  ridicule,  to  render  the  opinion  of  such  a  body  of  men  un- 
worthy of  respect;  and  every  such  attempt  must  recoil  on  its 
author. 

The  petitioners  are  confirmed  in  their  opinion  that  no  such 
necessity  exists,  as  can  authorise  this  extensive  and  demorali* 
zing  disregard  of  the  Sabbath,  by  he  fact  that,  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  our  national  existence,  the  Post  Offices  were  closed,  and 
the  mail  was  but  partially  carried  on  Sunday,  and  yet  no  dreadful 
inconvenience  resulted.  They  know  too,  that  in  the  immense 
commercial  metropolis  of  England,  no  mail  departs  or  is  distri- 
buted on  Sunday.  Such  facts  speak  louder  than  theories  or  mere 
prognostications.  They  observe,  moreover,  that  our  govern- 
ment is  very  inconsistent  in  this  respect  They  see  that  all 
our  legislative  and  judicial  proceedings  are  suspended  on  the 
Sabbam  throughout  the  whole  country.  And  they  cannot 
doubt  that  this  is  done  at  an  immense  jsacrifice  of  time  and 
money  to  the  community.  Thousands  are  kept  waiting  the 
proceedings  of  these  bodies;  are  prevented  receiving  what  in 
justice  belongs  to  them;  prisoners  are  detained  in  vile  durance, 
and  the  whole  march  of  business  is  arrested.  They  cannot 
perceive  why  it  is,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  community,  and  of 
the  government  too,  all  these  inconveniences  are  to  be  cheer- 
fully endured,  rather  than  interfere  with  the  day  devoted  to 
religion,  the  evil  arising  from  stopping  the  mail  on  that  day, 
should  be  regarded  as  enough  to  justify  a  total  disregard  of  it 
They  believe  the  inconvenience  in  the  former  case,  is  much 
greater  than  it  could  be  in  the  latter.  They,  therefore,  beg 
&eir  representatives  to  be  consistent,  and  to  extend  the  respect 
they  90  properly  pay  to  the  Sabbath  in  all  other  departments 
of  the  government,  to  that  of  the  Post  Office.  In  answer  to 
this  reasonable  request,  to  their  utter  amasement,  they  are  met 
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on  the  one  hand,  with  grave  arguments  to  show  that  Congress 
has  not  the  constitutional  power  to  do,  in  regard  to  the  mail, 
what  they  do  in  regard  to  every  other  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  on  the  other,  still  more  to  their  surprise,  they  are 
overwhelmed  with  injurious  reflections  on  their  motives,  gene- 
ral defamation  of  their  character,  and  insulting  ridicule  and 
tmnts.  With  regard  to  this  latter  course,  we  shall  say  but  lit- 
tle.    The  former,  alone,  deserves  consideration. 

It  has,  indeed,  somewhat  ungenerously  perhaps,  occurred  to 
as,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  such  men  as  the  chairman  of  the 
eommittee  of  Congress,  and  the  reputed  author  of  the  article  in 
the  American  Quarterly  Review,  either  to  blind  themselves,  or 
hope  to  blind  others  by  the  sophistry  employed  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  find,  however,  the  Editor  of  the  Review,  in  a  re- 
cent  number  of  the  National  Gazette,  gravely  recommends  the 
said  article,  though  he  gives  up  its  theology,  to  the  serious 
allention  of  members  of  Congress,  as  a  decisive  argument  on 
the  question.  We  are  free  to  confess  that  we  are  entirely  in- 
eapabie  oi  discovering  either  the  force  or  consistency  of  the 
Reviewer's  arguments.  On  page  189,  he  says,  "  The  man,  or 
set  of  men,  who  say  that  I  shall  not  ride  or  walk  or  sail  into 
the  country,  because  he  adjudges  these  things  to  be  breaches 
of  the  law,  having  thus  determined  what  I  shall  not  do,  will 
next  say  what  I  shall  doy  will  direct  that  I  shall  go  to  church, 
and  then  that  I  shall  go  to  his  church,  &c.  If  the  point  now 
disputed  be  carried  or  yielded,  the  progress  of  the  same  power 
to  the  point  suggested,  will  have  no  new  principle  or  impedi- 
ment to  overcome  in  its  way.  Every  thing  is  gained  over 
auy  rights  of  conscience  and  religious  freedom  when  a  single 
point  IS  carried  against  them.'^  The  argument  here  is,  that  it 
is  inconsistent  with  religious  freedom  for  the  government  to 
undertake  to  decide  that  the  Reviewer  shall  not  receive  his 
fetters  or  papers  on  Sunday,  because  if  this  be  allowed,  it  may 
order  him  to  go  to  church,  decide  for  him  what  church,  &c. 
That  there  is  a  fallacy  somewhere  in  this  argument,  is  evi- 
dent The  government,  as  well  state  as  general,  does  under- 
take to  tell  that  gentleman  that  he  shall  not  hold  a  court,  if  a 
judge;  or  plead  a  cause,  if  a  lawyer;  or  prosecute  a  suit,  if  a 
client,  on  that  day.  However  inconvenient  the  delay,  he 
must  wait.  The  government,  moreover,  does  tell  merchants 
and  tradesmen,  they  shall  not  buy  or  sell  on  Sunday;  that 
their  store  smust  be  closed  on  that  day.  Where,  then,  is  the 
difference  between  these  cases?  Why  may  not  the  government  as 
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well  tell  the  people  that  it  will  not  allow  its  post-inasterB  to  dis- 
tribute letters,  as  forbid  its  judges  to  administer  the  law  on 
Sunday?  Where  is  the  difierence  in  principle?  We  cannot 
perceive  any.  And  what  is  more  to  the  pomt,  the  Reviewer 
cannot  He  entirely  abandons  the  ground  here  assumed,  of  a 
constitutional  difficulty,  in  his  answer  to  the  North  American 
Review.  "  It  is  true/'  he  says,  « that  the  other  offices  oi 
government  do  generally  suspend  their  operations  on  Sunday; 
and  that  the  Post  Office  does  not.  We  have  suggested  the  rear- 
son,  which  we  shall  show  is  the  true  one,  and  is  wholly  in- 
dependent of  any  supposed  religious  obligation,  or  imperative 
command  of  Him,  who  should  be  obeyed  in  all  things.  [A 
declaration  contradicted  in  the  next  sentence.]  The  diffisrenoe 
of  practice  in  these  branches  is  founded  on  the  difference  of 
their  duties,  which  allows  of  the  permitted  or  pbbscribsd  rest 
from  labour  in  the  one  case,  and  does  not  allow  it  in  the  other.'' 
<<  Sunday  is  observed  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship,  unless  some 
public  or  private  necessity  or  utility  warrants  a  dispensation; 
and  the  dispensation  must  be  commensurate  with  the  necessi^ 
or  utility  which  demands  it"  pp.  190  and  191.  The  R&. 
viewer  has  here  strangely  forgotten  himself.  This  is  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  <<  terrorists."  The  length  and  breadth  of  Cal- 
vinistic  rigour  on  the  subject  There  is  not  a  man  amongst 
us,  who  goes  one  jot  beyond  this;  Sunday  is  to  be  observed  as 
a  day  of  rest  and  worship,  unless  necessity  or  utility  warrante 
a  dispensation.  Has  any  man  ever  maintained  that  €rod  re- 
quires us  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath,  when  necessity  requires  us  te 
labour?  The  Reviewer,  therefore,  in  acknowledging  (wbat^ 
indeed,  he  could  not  deny)  that  the  government  does  respect 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship,  wheq.ever  it  can  do  so, 
has  entirely  given  up  the  ground  tiiat  there  is  any  constitu- 
tional difficulty  in  the  case.  He  admits  that  no  new  principle 
is  to  be  recognized,  but  that  the  whole  question  is,  whether  a 
principle  already  acknowledged  shall  be  applied  to  a  specified 
case.  In  doing  this,  he  acknowledges  that  adl  the  abuse  which 
he  and  others  have  heaped  upon  the  petitioners  for  applying  for 
an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power,  is  utterly  unfounded. 
The  principle  which  he  admits  is  properly  recognized  by  the 
government,  has  been  acted  upon  since  its  formation.  It  has 
been  adopted  by  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  by  every  in- 
corporated town  which  has  made  any  municipal  laws  to  regu- 
late the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day.  Unless  the  Reviewer 
will  maintain  that  government,  from  the  first,  has  been  tramp- 
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ling  on  the  rights  of  conscience  and  rdigious  liberty,  he  must 
retract  his  censures,  and  admit  the  futiUty  of  his  own  argu- 
ments and  those  of  the  chairman  of  the  post  office  committee* 
How  this  laltor  gentleman,  with  any  senoosneas,  could  ask,  as 
an  argument  on  this  subject,  how  government  was  to  accommo- 
date all  classes  of  the  community,  Jews,  Mahometans,  seventh 
day  Baptists,  &c.  ?  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Why  does  he 
not  wonder  how  all  these  classes  are  suited  at  present,  with 
government  reelecting  Sunday,  as  our  Reviewer  tells  him  it 
very  properly  does,  in  every  branch  excepting  the  post  office? 
Can  ha  not  see  that  if  they  would  have  any  ground  of  com- 
plaint if  the  latter  department  was  closed  on  that  day,  they 
bave  the  same  ground  already?  The  truth  is,  however,  they 
would  have  no  reason  to  complain  in  either  case,  as  we  shall 
presently  show.  We  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  ima^ne  how  a 
gentleman  of  any  discrimination  could  ask,  <<  Why  the  peti-" 
tioners  have  confined  their  prayer  to  the  mail;  why  they  have 
not  requested  that  government  should  be  required,  to  saq>end 
all  its  executive  functions  on  that  day;  why  tiiey  have  not  re- 
quired that  our  ships  of  war  should  not  sail;  that  our  armies 
should  not  march;  that  the  officers  of  justice  should  not  seize 
the  suspected  or  guard  the  convicted?^'  The  petitioners  will 
aBow  our  Reviewer  to  answer  him.  Sunday  is  to  be  observed 
as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship,  unless  necessity  warrants  a  dis- 
lieosation.  Consequently,  to  ask  why  the  petitioners  think 
one  thing  is  necessary,  when  they  dont  think  another  so,  is 
not  a  very  pungent  question.  It  mieht  as  well  be  asked,  why 
they  think  it  wrong  to  work  on  Sunday,  if  they  think  it  right 
to  take  a  cup  of  water?  Yet  this  is  what  the  Reviewer  calls  a 
eogjent  appeal!  He  somewhere  remarks,  that  <<  honest  and 
sineere  men  become  so  absorbed  and  infatuated  with  their  own 
notions,"  as  to  lose  all  power  of  discrimination.  If  he  widies 
(he  benefit  of  thia  remark,  we  must  in  oourtesy  ^nt  it 

The  truth  is,  the  grand  mistake  of  the  chairman  and  the 
Reviewer  in  all  their  arguments  on  this  subject  is,  they  think 
themsdvea  heathen,  whereas  they  are  Christians;  members  of 
a  Christian  community,  and  bound  to  act  accordingly.  If  they 
eooaider  this  a  misfortune,  they  can  only  help  the  matter  by 
making  the  majority  of  the  same  mind.  But  as  long  as  the. 
great  mass  of  the  people  profess  the  Christian  religion,  so  long 
must  government  respect  that  religion.  Our  legislature  and 
every  other  governing  body,  are  under  a  two-fold  obligation  as 
it  regards  rehgion.     They  are  themselves  bound  as  individuals 
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and  SB  legislators,  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  great  princi* 
pies  of  moral  and  religious  obligation.  This  is  a  duty  they 
owe  to  God.  And  they  are,  moreover,  obliged  to  respect  the 
religion  of  those  for  whom  they  legislate.  They  have  no  right 
to  order  the  violation,  on  their  part,  of  any  of  its  precepts. 
This  latter  obligation  is  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  that  reli* 
gion.  The  British  government  in  India,  has  never  pretended 
to  the  right,  nor  would  they  dare  to  assume  it,  of  requiring  the 
Jlindoos  to  act  contrary  to  their  faith.  And  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  is  obliged  to  accommodate  his  laws  to  his  Moham- 
medan subjects,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  From  the  fact 
that  our  constitution  having  wisely  placed  religion  beyond  its 
jurisdiction,  it  has  been  strangely  inferred,  that  those  who  act 
under  it,  are  authorised  to  legislate  as  though  the  people  had 
no  religion.  This  is  the  fallacy  of  all  the  Reviewer's  argu- 
ments on  this  point  The  people,  in  reserving  the  care  of  this 
subject  to  themselves,  never  intended  thereby  to  authorise  the 
government  in  making  laws  for  them,  to  trample  on  their  reli- 
gious opinions.  All  they  desire,  and  all  the  petitioners  desire 
is,  that  Congress  would  let  the  matteb  alone.  As  they 
have  no  right  to  pass  any  law  in  support  of  religion ;  so  they  are 
not  authorised  to  make  any,  which  interferes  with  it  If  it  be 
proper  for  them  to  pass  a  law  which  requires  thousands  to  dis- 
regard the  Sabbath,  or  submit  to  certain  disabilities;  it  is  com- 
petent to  them  to  pass  an  act  which  visits  with  similar  pains 
any  man  who  goes  to  church.  So  long  as  it  cannot  be  d^ied 
that  Congress  legislates  for  a  Christian  people,  any  law  which 
requires  the  violation  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  oppressive 
and  unjust.  But  it  is  asked  what  government  is  to  do  when 
the  people  are  of  different  religions?  We  answer,  the  princi* 
pies,  which  should  regulate  the  onovements  of  sovemment  in 
such  cases,  are  perfeeuy  obvious.  In  the  first  phce,  it  should 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  opinions  of  any  party.  It 
should  pass  no  law,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  which  requires 
the  violation  of  the  precepts  of  any  form  of  relinon  its  citizens 
may  adopt  Secondly,  as  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  avoid  this 
evil  entirely,  where  there  are  Atheists,  Deists,  Christians  and 
Jews  living  together,  that  course  must  be  pursued  which  will 
produce  the  least  injustice.  In  a  Jewish  country,  the  Jews 
are  to  be  principally  regarded,  and  in  a  Christian  country^ 
Christians.  The  pl^n  principle  is,  that  the  religion  of  the 
country  is  to  be  respected.  By  religion  of  the  country  is 
meant,  not  an  established  religion,  but  that  which  the  mass  of 
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tbe  peofle  profess.  Unless  this  be  regarded,  intolerable  op- 
pression must  be  the  result.  Acting  on  the  principle  assumed 
by  the  chairman  and  the  Reviewer,  that  the  government  are 
to  pay  as  little  regard  to  Christianity,  as  to  Judaism,  that  is,  to 
the  interests  of  thirteen  millions,  as  those  of  a  few  hundred, 
would  only  multiply  the  evil  an  hundred  fold.  It  would  dis- 
firanchise  all  the  sincere  Christians  in  the  land,  without  the 
least  benefit  to  the  Jews.  But  the  fact  is,  no  government 
could  exist  which  acted  on  this  principle.  Our  own  has 
always  been  wise  enough  to  know  that  they  were  legislating 
for  Christians,  and  to  act  accordingly.  They,  therefore,  have 
in  practice  and  by  laws,  recognised  Christianity,  and  disre- 
carded  Judaism.  They  have  acknowledged  a  Ood,  and  a 
niture  state  of  retribution,  to  the  confusion  of  the  Atheist  and 
the  Universalist  These  "  theological  points,^'  the  Govern- 
ment takes  for  granted  as  embraced  in  the  religion  of  the 
peopile,  and  proceeds  upon  them  as  settled.  The  principle  of 
the  chairman  is  completely  and  radically  revolutionary.  It 
would  change  the  whole  practice  of  the  government,  and  over- 
turn it  from  its  very  foundations.  Let  Congress  once  an- 
nounce to  the  people  that  they  are  to  be  treated  as  Atheists; 
ttiat  their  most  sacred  rights  and  opinions  are  to  be  trampled 
in  the  dust,  and  our  government  is  at  an  end.  This  recur- 
rence to  first  principles,  in  matters  of  government,  and  push- 
mg  them,  even  when  correct,  to  extremes,  is  of  all  courses  the 
most  dangerous;  and  yet,  one  of  the  most  common  with  men 
of  ardent  and  inconsiderate  minds.  Because  a  man^s  religious 
opinions  are  sacred  and  the  rights  of  conscience  inviolable, 
it  is  inferred,  that  the  government  can  pay  no  regard  to 
Jews,  Turks,  Christians,  or  Infidels,  but  drive  on  blindfold, 
careless  whether  its  laws  clash  with  the  opinions  of  the 
hundred  or  the  million.  Yet,  acting  on  this  plan  would  be 
absurd  and  impossible.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  the  inviolability  of  property,  and  other 
essential  or  conventional  rights.  They  are  of  necessity  limited 
and  restricted,  when  men  live  in  society;  and  pressing  any  of 
them  to  extremes  would  ruin  any  community  in  the  world. 

Setting  aside,  therefore,  the  obligation  which  Congress,  as 
Christians,  are  themselves  under  to  obey  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  obvious  that  as  long  as  they  are  the  legislators  of 
a  Christian  people,  they  have  no  right  to  pass  a  law  which  re- 
quires the  violation  of  any  of  its  commands.  This,  in  the 
jidgment  of  the  petitioners,  they  have  done;  and  of  this  they 
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econplain.  Is  it  a  erinie,  then,  to  reprint  to  Congress,  that 
by  any  law  of  theirs,  they  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  their 
constituents;  that  they  require  of  them  what  their  rdigion 
forbids?  The  Reviewer,  however,  tells  us  that  this  is  not  the 
case;  that  every  man  is  free  to  act  as  he  pleases.  <^  He  is  not 
called  upon  to  do  what  he  thinks  wrong;  nor  ia  he  prokUdt'^ 
ed/rom  doing  what  he  thinks  right"  "No  one  requires 
him  to  depart  a  jot  firom  his  principles,  or  to  violate  his  sense 
of  duty.''  The  law  does  not  force  him  to  be  a  mail  eon- 
tractor,  nor  a  postmaster;  neither  does  it  require  him  to  get 
his  letters  or  papers  on  Sunday.  This  is  all  true.  Let  us 
apply  this  principle  to  other  cases.  Suppose  a  law  passed 
ordering  both  houses  of  Congress  to  sit  on  Sunday;  the  presi^ 
dent,  heads  of  department,  all  clerks  and  minor  officers,  aU 
judges  from  the  hi^est  to  the  lowest,  to  disregard  the  Sab* 
Mth;  and  then  Congress  to  tell  their  Christian  eonstituents 
that  they  need  not  act  against  their  eonscienee;  the  law  does 
not  require  any  man  to  be  either  a  senator  or  representatii^; 
nor  does  it  force  him  to  accept  of  any  oflice,  from  the  pf^^ 
dent  to  a  tide-waiter.  If  any  of  them  have  a  cause  pending  in 
court,  they  need  not  prosecute  it  on  Sunday;  diould  it  happen 
to  bo  caUed  up,  they  can  easily  submit  to  be  non-suited.  A 
lawyer  need  not  take  a  ease  likely  to  come  to  trial  on  tiiat 
day.  AU  Hiat  such  persons  have  to  do,  is  to  renounce  all 
places  of  honour,  power,  or  profit;  submit  to  be  defrauded  aft 
every  turn,  and  allow  those  "less  scrupulous*'  to  govern 
tibeoL  Strange  liberty  and  equality  this,  in  a  Christian  conn* 
try!  This  course,  which  would  disfranchise  millions  of  the 
people;  which  would  visit  religious  opinions  with  civil  pains 
and  penalties  the  most  disgraceful;  which  would  be  a  test*«et 
of  infidelity,  according  to  the  principles  of  die  Reviewer,  is 
true  liberty,  good  enough,  at  least,  for  petitioners.  We  ra^ 
ther  suspect,  those  same  Calvinists,  whom  the  Reviewer 
beards  so  unceremoniously,  would  find  such  a  law  as  hard  to 
bear,  as  they  did  the  stamp-act  of  old.  That  such  enact- 
ments are  in  fact  test-acts,  n^s  no  proo£  Any  law,  which' 
prevents  access  to  office  to  men  of  a  certain  cfeed,  is  a  religious 
test  Our  Reviewer  might  have  comforted  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, as  he  now  consoles  American  Christians,  by  telling  them, 
they  were  "  not  required  to  do  what  they  thought  wrong,  nor~ 
prohibited  from  doing  what  they  thought  right"  vSHiat 
could  they  wish  more?  They  need  not  talbe  the  offenarreoath; 
all  they  had  to  do,,  was  to  stay  out  of  parliament,  and  let  tbe 
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less  scrupulous  manage  matters  for  them.  Strange  doctrine 
for  fireemen!  Strange  instructions  for  an  American  Congress! 
It  is  undeniable,  that  the  post-office  law,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a 
Ixw  of  proscription,  a  religious  test  administered  to  every 
serrant  of  the  department  So  far,  therefore,  is  the  assertion, 
that  the  petitioners  apply  for  a  law  to  deprire  any  man  of  a  right, 
from  being  correct,  that  their  application  is  only  for  the  repeal 
of  an  act  which  deprives  a  large  body  of  our  fellow-citizens  of 
their  rights.  But  the  Reviewer  tells  us  he  has  a  right  to  have  his 
letters  on  Sunday, -and  therefore,  a  law  forbidding  him  to  get 
them,  is  injurious^  and  oppressive.  If  he  has  this  right,  it  is 
more  than  any  other  man  in  the  land  has.  Who  gave  him 
the  right  in  a  Christian  country,  to  require  the  government,  or 
any  individual,  to  wait  on  him  on  Sunday?  Must  other  peo» 
pie  violate  their  sense  of  duty  for  his  accommodation?  Has 
he  m  right  to  have  a  cause  tried  on  Sunday?  Can  he  force 
CmigresB  to  receive  a  petition  or  perform  any  of  its  functions^ 
on  tibat  day,  in  his  behalf?  If  not,  whence  does  he  get  the 
right  to  make  government  carry  letters  for  him,  or  to  employ 
persons  to  deliver  them  on  Sunday?    No  such  right  exists. 

The  fact  is,  the  Reviewer  knows,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  all 
his  arguments  on  this  head  are  not  worth  a  straw.  He  cannot 
help  knowing  it ;  because,  he  himself  has  placed  the  whole  suhr 
ject  on  its  proper  basis.  He  tells  us  that  Sunday,  in  this  coun« 
try,  is  to  be  respected  by  the  people  and  government,  as  a  day 
devoted  to  rest  and  worship,  except  when  public  or  private 
necessity  forbids.  And,  consequently,  the  whole  question 
about  the  mail  is,  whether  this  necessity  exists.  If  this  be 
once  made  out,  there  is  not  a  Christian  in  the  land  who  would 
vtter  a  syllable  of  objection.  As  this,  according  to  his  own 
Aowing,  is  the  real  point  at  issue,  he  must  be  able  to  see,  that 
all  arguments  to  prove  that  granting  the  prayer  of  the  petition* 
en  would  be  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  requires  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power,  are  in 
direct  contradiction  to  his  own  doctrine,  and  bear  with  all  their 
fbfce  on  the  practice  of  government  in  all  the  other  depart* 
ments.  He  must  see,  too,  that  if  his  principles  were  applied 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  State,  the  result  would  be  a  most 
odious  proscription  and  tyranny,  a  test-act  more  offensive  than 
has  ever  yet  disgraced  a  Christian  country. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  much  longer  than  we  at  first 
intended.  It  is,  however,  one  of  incalculable  importance* 
Did  the  petitioners  not  believe  that  the  Sabbath  was  divinely 

VOL.  m.  No  I. — R 
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appointed,  as  the  great  means  of  preserving  religion  and  good 
morals;  that  its  influence  was  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
society,  Congress  would  never  have  heard  one  word  of  remon- 
strance or  complaint     No  selfish  motive  can,  with  the  least 
semblance  of  Uiith,  be  imputed  to  them.     If  stopping  the 
mail  on  Sunday  would  occasion  all  the  inconvenience  which  is 
predicted,  they  would  bear  their  full  share  of  the  burden. 
Seeking  such  an  object  as  the  best  interests  of  their  country, 
by  means  obviously  just  and  proper,  is  surely  not  a  crime  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  the  amount  of  vulgar  abuse 
which  has  been  heaped  upon  them.     So  long  as  this  was  con* 
fined  to  papers  confessedly  hostile  to  all  religion,  and  to  many 
of  the  most  sacred  institutions  of  society,  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  surprise.     Nor  did  we  wonder  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  Congress  should  allow  himself  to  stray  from  the 
real  point  in  hand,  into  a  disquisition  on  the  diversity  of  re- 
ligious creeds,  and  the  value  of  religious  liberty.     Such  things 
are  common  in  reports.     But  that  a  work,  of  the  standing  of 
the  American  Quarterly  Review,  should  present  its  readers, 
not  with  a  fair  discussion  of  the  question  at  issue,  but  with  an 
article  in  which  the  religious  principles  of  a  large  part  of  the 
community  are  ridiculed,  their  motives  vilified,  and  their 
general  character  defamed,  is  a  matter  of  unmingled  regret, 
it  would  seem  as  though,  by  a  strange  mishap,  some  stray  sheets 
from  pens  under  the  influence  of  a  nameless  female,  had  found 
their  way  into  the  mahogany  escritoir  of  the  unsuspecting  editor. 
The  tone  of  a  book  cannot  be  quoted.     A  specimen  we  are 
bound  to  give,  to  justify  a  charge  so  serious,  and  so  deroga- 
tory to  the  respectability  of  the  work.     On  page  186,  the 
following  passage  occurs:    <^  It  is  your  man-gods^  who  make 
such  laws,  and  impiously  assume  the  power  to  condemn  and 
inflict  awful  penalties  upon  those  they  shall  adjudge  to  violate 
them;  while  with  a  most  impudent  self-complacency,   they 
find  an  expiatory  apology  for  their  own  deviations.     The 
item  and  cruel  severity  with  which  these  self-righteous  ex- 
pounders of  the  law  visit  its  utmost  risours  upon  all  who  dis- 
sent from  their  opinions,  warrants  us  m  probing  their  preten- 
sions to  the  quick;  and  in  searching  their  lives  to  see  if  the 
fruit  shows  iJie  tree  to  be  better  than  those  they  would  cut 
down,  and  cast  into  the  fire.     Admitting  that  there  are  pure 
and  bright  examples  of  a  good  life  amons  the  terrorists-— 
not,  however,  more  or  better  than  are  found  among  their  op- 
ponents— if  we  look  at  them  individually,  we  shall  see  them. 
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OEi^RALLY,  as  deToted  io  worldly  wealth  and  enjoyments; 
as  solicitous  for  distinction  and  influence;  as  easily  and  happily 
puffed  with  pride  and  conceit;  and  as  mere  creatures  of  flesh; 
as  those  they  pity  or  spurn,  because,  forsooth,  their  preten- 
sions to  sanctity  are  not  so  lofty — or  their  notions  of  Chris- 
tianity  so  mysterious  as  their  own ;  nor  their  observances  and 
deportment  squared  by  the  rule  they  have  adopted.  They 
are  as  impatient  of  injuries;  as  vindictive  in  their  passions;  as 
unforgiving  in  their  temper;  as  sordid  and  penurious;  as  keenj 
close  and  avaricious  in  their  dealings;  as  hagrd  creditors;  as  in* 
flexible  and  unpitying  in  exacting  their  rights.  But  all  this 
offends  no  law  of  the  land;  and  is  not  forbidden  by  the  Deca- 
logue, as  they  interpret  it;  but  to  step  into  a  steam-boat  on 
Sunday!  that  is  the  fatal  sin,  and  must  be  expiated  by  eternal 
torments.  The  religion  of  such  men  is  satisfied  by  a  hard  and 
austere  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  happens  to  fall  in 
with  their  taste ;  by  professing  a  belief  in  certain  sectarian 
tenets,  which  they  do  not  understand;  with  occasional  osten- 
tatious donations  to  institutions  which  flatter  their  vanity  by 
adulatory  resolutions,  and  give  them  importance  by  a  pompous 
publication  of  their  piety  and  generosity."*  Such  language 
the  petitioners  may  well  pity,  and  will,  doubtless,  readily  for- 

E've;  more  readily,  we  trust,  than  the  Reviewer  can  forgive 
mseif,  or  regain  his  self-respect  On  page  IdO,  he  says, 
"  Assuredly,  a  Calvinist  would  hold  it  to  be  a  much  more  im- 
portant service  to  religion,  to  prohibit  all  men  from  an  attend- 
ance on  an  Unitarian  or  Catholic  church,  than  to  stop  the  mails 
and  steam-boats  on  Sunday;  and,  therefore,  in  his  own  prin- 
ciples of  duty,  he  would  not  only  be  willing,  but  bound  to 
prevent  it,  if  he  could,  ^nd  he  refrains  from  the  attempt^ 
only  because  there  is  a  stronger  power  over  him;  but  if  he 
can  hoodwink  or  break  that  power  in  the  one  case,  there  is  no 
security  in  it  for  any  other;  and  we  shall  hold  all  these  rights, 
not  on  guarantee  of  the  Constitution,  but  at  the  discretion  of 
le^slatures,  to  be  acted  upon  by  popular  feeling  and  interests." 
This  is  a  bold  assertion,  not  with  that  boldness  which  is  re- 
quired to  meet  danger  with  unconcern,  but  that  which  enables 
a  man  calmly  to  contradict  truth  and  history  to  the  face. 
There  are  several  millions  of  Calvinists  in  this  country,  and 

•  The  commiUee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  speaking  of  these  same  per- 
,  sa^,  "  It  is  believed,  that  the  history  of  legislation  in  this  country  affords  no 
mce  in  wbieb  a  stronger  expression  has  been  made,  if  regard  be  had  to  the 
bers,  wealth,  or  the  intelligence  of  the  petitioners." 
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the  aMortion  \b  not  true  oi  any  one  of  them,  we  verily  believe. 
BefiH^  the  Reviewer  can  prove  that  Calvinists  are  particularly 
inclined  to  tyranny,  he  must  blot  out  all  the  record  of  the  past 
They  have,  notoriously,  been  th^  staunch  advocates  and  cham- 
pions of  liberty.  The  Calvinist  Hampden  was  pleading  and 
dying  for  the  liberty  of  the  world,  while  the  infidel  Hobbes 
was  writing  and  raving  for  passive  obedience.  The  liberty 
secured  by  Calvinists  has  given  birth  to  all  the  world  now  en^ 
joys.  Calvinists*  gave  the  world  tdie  Reformation,  and  EIng* 
land  her  constitution.  They  have  ever  been  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  principles  of  toleration.  Do  Unitarians 
suffer  from  Calvinists  here,  in  the  nineteenth  century,'  what 
Calvinists  are  now  suffering  from  Unitarians  in  Switzerland? 
Take  them,  age  for  age,  with  others,  and  for  the  solitary  vic- 
tim to  their  bigotry,  you  will  find  hecatombs  of  martyrs.  No 
man,  with  the  light  of  history  before  his  eyes,  would  hesitate 
to  prefer  leaving  life,  honour,  or  property,  in  the  hands  of  the 
strictest  Calvinists  of  the  age,  rather  than  in  the  power  of  those 
^  leas  scrupulous'^  personages,  whom  the  Reviewer  has  taken 
under  his  especial  &vour. 


Art.  VIL— modern  JUDAISM. 

Review. — Instruction  in  the  Mosaic  Religion.  Trcms^ 
lated  from  the  German  of  J,  Johlson,  teacher  of  an 
Israelitish  School  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  By 
Isaac  Leeser^  Reader  of  the  Portvgnese  Jewish  Congre* 
gation  in  Philadelphiay  A,  M.  5590.  Philadelphia,  A. 
Waldie,  printer.  8vo.  pp.  139. 

A  Jewish  book,  in  our  own  language  is  indeed  a  rarity; 
and  we  must  solicit  the  indulgence  of  our  readers,  while  we 
pause  for  a  short  time  over  its  contents.  The  fortunes  of  this 
extraordinary  people  have  been  so  wonderful,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  Christianity  so  near  and  interesting,  that  we  cannot  but 
regard  their  very  errors  as  instructive.  In  controversy, 
therefore,  with  a  child  of  Abraham,  we  entertain  feelings  uir 
remote  from  those  with  which  we  discuss  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  ourselves  and  an  idolater,  or  an  infidel.     Our 

*  Ilk  the  feose  of  the  Reviews. 
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muiToidable  associations  of  thought  cast  a  melancholy  interest 
over  all  that  pertains  to  Israel^  <<  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all, 
God  blessed  for  ever.*'  With  soch  feelings  we  took  up  thb 
yolumcy  purporting  to  be  <<  the  attempt  of  an  Israelite  to  give 
his  brethren  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  religion  which  thej 
haye  inherited  from  their  aneestcH'S.'^  We  expected  to  meet 
with  error,  bigotry,  and  perversion  of  the  Scriptures,  with 
much  of  falsehood,  and  much  of  vain  tradition;  but  we  likewise 
looked  for  subtile  vindication  of  Jewish  tenets,  and  above  all,, 
for  some  clear  exposition  of  t^e  hopes  and  wishes  of  that  peo- 
ple as  to  their  future  exaltation.  We  have  been  disappointed; 
for  while  every  syllabus  of  Scriptural  truth,  however  partisd 
may  be  its  views,  must  contain  much  that  is  important;  and 
every  religious  treatise  which  is  opposed  to  Christianity,  must 
be  radically  erroneous;  the  work  under  consideration  is  a  sin*- 
gular  instance  of  studied  abstinence,  alike  from  characteristic 
doctrine  and  adventurous  error.  It  is  neither  a  complete  outline 
of  acknowledged  Judaism,  nor  an  ingenious  refinement  upon 
that  ayBtewLy  but  a  specimen  of  naked,  cold,  ummpressive 
Rationalism.  We  cannot  even  designate  it  as  the  body  with** 
out  the  soul,  for  it  is  so  defective  and  jejune,  that  it  is  scarcely 
the  ^eleton  of  that  body. 

The  work  is  intended  for  catechetical  instructi<Mi,  and  is 
accordingly  presented  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer, 
onder  the  following  general  heads:  The  dignity  and  destina- 
tion of  m£.n;  Religion;  God,  and  his  attributes;  Immortality; 
Revelation;  the  Decalogue;  Tradition;  Duties  towards  God, 
ourselves,  our  fellow  men, and  the  state;  and  the  means  of  be- 
coming pious. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  the  work  in  general,  that  the  most 
frequent  course  of  discussion  is  to  place  every  doctrine  upon 
grounds  which  may  be  ascertained  by  the  mere  li^t  of  nature, 
and  to  append  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  confirm  the  posi-* 
tion.  The  dignity  of  man,  which  is  the  first  subject,  is  so  fajr 
exalted  as  to  represent  him  (for  all  that  appears)  as  being  quite 
as  glorious  a  being  as  Adam  before  his  defection.  Indeed, 
there  is  not  one  word  which  indicates  the  most  remote  suspi* 
cion  of  a  fall;  and  the  sum  of  the  Mosaic  creed  as  here  repre* 
seated,  upon  this  point,  is  that  <<  the  pre-eminent  mental  en- 
dowments, wherewith  man  is  so  peculiarly  gifted;  as  also  his 
reason,  freedom  of  will,  conscience,  and  the  overactive  impulse 
which  spurs  him  on  to  reach  higher  perfections  and  greater 
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happiness,  clearly  prove  to  us,  that  he  is  destined  to  advance 
continually  in  perfection,  wisdom,  and  virtue." 

The  chapter  upon  Seligion  contains  a  number  of  undeniable 
truths  concerning  the  great  objects  of  man's  existence,  and  the 
beneficial  influence  of  piety.  When,  however,  the  author 
comes  to  give  us  a  summary  of  the  ^<  fundamental  articles  of 
the  Mosaic  religion/^  it  is  surprising  and  painful  to  find 
among  them  no  allusion  to  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
cardinal  truths,  for  which  Jewish  writers  of  every  foregoing 
age  have  contended.  Omitting  the  doctrines  of  mere  Theism, 
the  three  which  are  stated  as  fundamentals, — one  of  them 
being  moreover  palpably  false — are,  that  God  revealed  him- 
self in  a  supernatural  manner  to  the  ancients,  and  especially  to 
Moses; — ^that  Moses  and  the  prophets  were  divinely  inspired, 
and  that  their  promises  and  predictions  will  be  accomplished; 
— and  that  <<  the  more  particular  explanations  and  definitions  of 
the  written  precepts,  were  likewise  communicated  and  orally 
delivered  to  Moses  by  God ;  so  that  these  traditions  (which 
were  afterwards  delivered  by  Moses  to  the  elders  and  rulers 
of  the  people  by  word  of  mouth  solely,  and  thus  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation)  constitute  a  prominent  and 
essential  part  of  the  law."  p.  12.  The  reader  will  naturally 
inquire,  at  what  time  did  the  doctrine  of  a  Messiah,  the  seed 
of  the  woman,  the  king  in  whom  Israel  has  always  gloried, 
cease  to  be  a  prominent  and  essential  part  of  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem? To  this  question  he  will  vainly  seek  for  an  answer  in 
the  volume  before  us;  and  no  hint  is  given  that  any  such  ma- 
jestic personage  was  ever  promised. 

An  apparent  liberality  of  sentiment,  with  regard  to  other 
religions,  may  be  observed  in  the  following  paragraph:  <*  Man- 
kind are  not  of  one  opinion  concerning  the  mode  of  worship- 
ing God.  There  are,  accordingly,  various  religions,  but  they 
all,  nevertheless,  acknowledge  a  God  and  Creator,  lyho  de- 
sires but  the  welfare  of  his  creatures.  Our  wise  men  there- 
fore teach  us,  <  that  the  pious  of  all  nations  have  a  share  of  the 
world  to  come,'  i.  e.  may  enjoy  everlasting  beatitude."  Yet 
we  are  by  no  means  left  to  conclude  from  mis,  that  the  Jew  is 
free  to  disregard  the  creed  which  he  inherits,  for  it  is  added, 
"  we  can  in  no  manner  whatever  renounce  the  religion  of  our 
ancestors,  without  infringing  the  covenant,  and  thereby  draw- 
ing upon  ourselves  the  curses  which  the  whole  nation  pro- 
nounced before  the  Eternal.  We  must,  therefore,  be  stead- 
fast in  the  religion  in  which  we  were  born."    As  a  further 
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elucidation  of  this  point,  the  author  cites  the  words  of  Solo- 
mon, ^*  My  son,  be  attentive  to  the  advice  of  thy  father,  and 
neglect  not  the  instruction  of  thy  mother,"  which,  in  a  man- 
ner truly  Rabbinical  are  thus  interpreted ;  the  advice  of  thy 
father — "  in  heaven,  which  he  communicated  to  Moses,  both 
written  and  orally;"  the  instruction  of  thy  mother — "  of  the 
church,  namely,  those  precepts  which  have  been  adopted  as  a 
safeguard  to  the  law."  p.  9. 

Upon  the  Divine  nature  and  attributes,  the  instructions  are 
sound,  and  the  practical  inferences  useful.  In  speaking  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  writer  proves  that  he  is  far 
from  being  a  Sadducee,  and  acknowledges  the  belief  of  a 
future  state  of  retribution.  It  is  suflSciently  obvious,  however, 
that  he  is  disposed  to  shrink  from  the  subject  of  future  punish- 
ment Of  this  he  says,  "  the  wicked  will  be  punished,  who 
died  in  their  obduracy,  without  repentance,"  but  no  where 
intimates  that  this  punishment  will  be  endless.  His  nearest 
approach  to  Scriptural  truth  respecting  the  destiny  of  the  im- 
penitent, is  in  these  words:  *' We  believe  the  punishment  to 
consist  in  a  state  full  of  shame  and  compunction  of  the  soul, 
which  must  be  to  it  the  most  painful  and  afflicting  state  ima- 
ginable." p.  29. 

The  evidences  of  a  divine  revelation  are  treated  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  in  a  manner  somewhat  singular  and  perplexed;  so 
much  indeed  is  this  the  case,  that  we  cannot  mistake  the  ap- 

i)rehension  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  of  their  being  success- 
ally  retorted  in  favour  of  Christianity.  After  acknowledging 
that  the  ancient  prophets  demonstrated  their  divine  legation  by 
means  of  miracles,  he  very  carefully  guards  against  any  appli- 
cation of  this  test  in  after  times.  This  is  attempted,  by 
denying  that  the  prophet  is  under  any  necessity  of  performing 
miracles  in  attestation  of  his  mission. 

**  Bat  this  the  prophet  is  not  obliged  to  do,  except  where  he  is 
compelled  to  suspend  for  a  time  any  one  of  the  Mosaic  preceptfl, 
since  in  this  case  it  might  happen,  that  he  would  receive  no  credit, 
without  performing  a  miracle." — '^  Yet  even  in  this  case,  it  is  not 
always  necessary  that  the  prophet  should  perform  miracles ;  as  it 
appears  from  Maimonides,  and  from  the  Talmud.  And  say  our 
wise  men :  If  God  permits  wonders  to  be  performed,  we  ought  to 
view  it  with  a  thankful  heart,  as  a  particular  and  extraordinary 
favour,  of  which  not  every  age  can  be  worthy.  But  we  are  not 
permitted  to  ask  for  wonders,  nor  to  found  our  faith  upon  them, 
because  miracles  alone  can  never  be  of  sufficient  value  to  consti- 
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tute  good  gfoundi  for  argument,  either  for  or  against  the  truth  of 
any  doctrine.*'  p.  31. 

We  shall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  determine  how  far  Mr. 
Johlson  has  conformed  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in 
framing  this  distinction,  and  whether  in  the  last  sentence  he 
has  not  conceded  the  vantage  ground  of  the  Jewish  religion  to 
the  heathen  and  the  Deist  If  the  evidence  of  revelation,  both 
Jewish  and  Christian,  may  not  be  rested  on  the  basis  of  uncon- 
trolled miracles,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  historical  ground 
upon  which  to  meet  the  infidel.  It  is  true  he  ap])eals  to  the 
immediate  revelation  of  the  Eternal,  and  <<  the  public  legisla- 
tion, of  which  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  persons  were 
witnesses,"  as  establishing  <<  such  doctrines  and  precepts,  as 
should  last  permanently  for  all  coming  generations^^  To 
this,  the  obvious  reply  is,  that  the  scriptures  contain  a  multi- 
tude of  doctrines  and  precepts,  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to 
be  permanently  binding,  which,  nevertheless,  were  never 
sanctioned  by  any  immediate  manifestation  of  Jehovah.  The 
position,  that  miracles  demonstrate  a  divine  commission  to 
legislate  <<  for  that  period  of  time"  only,  is  untenable  upon  any 
principles  of  reason  or  legislation. 

The  exposition  of  the  Decalogue  is  judicious,  and  consistent 
with  truth,  so  far  as  it  extends.  There  is  no  Christian  who 
might  not  meditate  with  profit  upon  what  we  are  here  taught 
from  the  third  commandment:  ^  Not  to  make  a  bad  use  of  the 
divine  name;  never  to  use  it  unnecessarily,  and  never  to  utter 
it,  but  with  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  veneration.  Therefore, 
even  a  prayer  is  a  sin,  if  unaccompanied  with  real  devotion; 
how  much  more  sinful  must  an  unnecessary  oath  be,  not  to 
mention  a  false  one,  which  is  an  unpardonable  profanation  and 
disregard  of  the  holy  name  of  God." 

The  Christian  reader  will  need  no  laboured  argument  to 
convince  him  that  the  Jewish,  like  the  Popish  doctrine  of  tra^ 
ditionSf  is  an  excrescence  upon  the  body  of  revealed  truth,  an 
after  thought  of  such  as  desired  to  find  authority  for  their  cun-^ 
ningly  devised  fables.  The  Judaic  belief  upon  this  point  may 
be  thus  summed  up: 

*^  We  believe,  that  God  communicated  some  laws  orally  to  Moses, 
which  he  in  his  turn  was  only  permitted  to  communicate  orally  to 
others ;  and  we  explain  in  this  manner  the  verse  in  Exodus,  (chap. 
xxxiv.  27.)  '  Write  down  these  words  alone,  for,  according  to  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  these  words,  I  have  made  a  covenant  with 
thee  and  with  Israel.'  ^ — ^'  The  Scriptures  and  tradition  constitute 
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together  but  one  whole,  they  being  the  component  parts  of  the 
Mosaic  law."  "  The  -chief  Rabbi,  Mr.  Hurwitz,"  (it  is  added  in 
the  margin)  "  drew  here  my  attention  to  the  numerical  ralue  of 
the  words  J3TO3  and  f^g-  7yj3.  The  numerical  value  of  the  first 
is  434,  and  of  the  second  187,  which  added  produce  the  sum  of  611, 
which  is  precisely  the  value  of  the  word  nSin  (Law) '"  "  When 
the  learned  men  of  those  days  (A.  M.  3890)  saw,  that  the  teachers 
of  the  law  continually  decreased  in  numbers,  occasioned  through 
the  intolerable  oppressions  they  had  to  encounter,  and  that  the  law 
was  daily  more  and  more  neglected  and  forgotten,  they  determined, 
under  the  presidency  of  this  pious  chief  (Rabbi  Judcdi  Stanassy)  to 
commit  the  tradition,  which  had  hitherto  been  preserve?  orally,  to 
writing,  in  short  sentences ;  the  book  thus  composed,  they  called 
the  Jlfi«Aita  /  that  is,  repetitim  of  the  law/' — ^^  It  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  too  short  and  unintelligible  without  further  elucidation : 
it  came  therefore  to  pass,  that,  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  after 
the  afore-mentioned  period,  this  Mishna,  and  in  fact  the  whole  law, 
were  more  clearly  and  amply  explained  and  illustrated,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  pious  and  learned  chiefs  B4ibijui  and  Rah  Ashy* 
The  work,  which  was  produced  under  this  revision,  is  called  the 
Gemara  or  Talmud,  and  is  divided  into  86  books." 

The  chapters  upon  Morals  contain  a  variety  of  just  and  use- 
fill  precepts,  but  nothing  which  is  peculiar  to  /udaism  as  a 
system.  It  strikes  us,  however,  as  a  singular  feature  in  the 
moral  code  of  a  modem  Jew^  that  it  i^  forbidden  (as  it  is  in  these 
expositions  of  the  law)  to  take  any  interest  for  money.  After 
citing  the  passage  in  Deut  xxiii.  ID.  <<Thou  shalt  not  lend 
upon  usury  to  thy  brother,"  &c.  it  is  asked  <<  But  suppose  the 
verse  had  another  meaning,  and  should  not  refer  to  the  bor^ 
rawer  but  to  the  lender ;  and  that  its  import  be :  <  From  a 
stranger  thou  mayest  take  interest,  but  not  from  thy  brother  f 
will  this  permit  us  to  loan  to  those  on  ustiry  who  are  not  of 
our  faith  ?"  The  answer  is,  "  We  can  by  no  means  give  such 
a  torn  to  this  precept,  for,  in  the  first  instance,  this  passage  can 
not  allude  to  usury,  since  we  do  not  find  a  word  of  this  im- 
port in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Secondly,  all  our  fellow  citizens, 
no  matter  of  what  faith  they  may  be,  are  our  brothers,  and  we 
are  accordingly  obliged  to  assist  them  in  their  need  without 
compensation.''  <<  All  kinds  of  interest^  without  reference  to 
theamount  are  strictly  prohibited.  And  as  no  kind  of  interest 
is  allowed  by  law,  it  is-  evident  that  there  can  be  no  word, 
which  signifies  usury y*^  p.  88. 

It  is  due  to  the  author  of  this  book  to  say  that  here  and  in 
all  its  pages  there  is  manifested  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  bene- 
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▼olenee,  which  prejudiced  peraona  are  too  apt  to  consider  as 
altogether  foreign  from  the  character  of  the  Israelite. 

llie  concluding  chapter  of  the  volume  bears  the  title  Of 
Means  to  become  piousy  and  might  readily  be  expected  to  con- 
tain some  intimation  of  the  Jewish  tenets  upon  the  momentous 
auestion,  how  sinful  men  may  be  iust  with  Grod.  Instead  of 
lis,  there  is  a  careful  avoidance  of  any  acknowledgment  that 
mankind  are  under  condemnation,  or  in  need  of  any  divine  in- 
fluence; and  what  we  are  permitted  to  gather  concerning  justi- 
fication, leads  to  the  inference  that  our  righteousness  is  a  meri- 
torious observance  of  the  moral  and  ceremonial  precepts.  In 
order  "  to  become  daily  more  virtuous,"  we  are  instructed  to 
appreciate  the  excellence  of  virtue ;  to  commune  with  the 
pious ;  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  to  pray  ;  and  the  chapter  is 
taken  up  with  certain  defective,  but  judicious  remarks  upon 
the  duty  of  prayer. 

If  we  had  be^n  asked  what  might  be  mentioned  as  the  two 
mat,  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  faith,  as  opposed  to 
Gentile  or  Deistical  systems,  we  should  have  answered  without 
hesitation,  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  as  connected  with  an  atone- 
ment for  sin,  and  that  of  a  Messiah,  promised  to  redeem 
Israel.  Yet  in  a  work  professing  to  communicate  the  funda- 
mental points  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  there  is  not  one  syllable 
enjoining  saerifice,  nor  a  single  allusion  to  the  Messiah.  The 
evasion  of  these  subjects,  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, is  manifestly  the  result  of  a  deliberate  purpose.  Various 
occasions  offer,  where  one  would  suppose  some  notice  of  these 
great  truths  could  not  have  been  avoided.  In  speaking  of  the 
worship  of  God,  the  author  divides  it  into  <<tiie  inward  and 
the  outward  service  of  God,"  and  describes  the  outward  wor- 
ship as  "  those  acts  of  piety,  through  which  we  prove  our  love 
to  God,  by  words  and  deeds.  This  worship,  however,  does 
not  merely  consist  in  the  exercise  of  acts  of  benevolence  and 
charity,  but  also  in  private  and  public  prayers,  and  the  observ- 
ance of  the  ceremonial  laws."  (p.  68.)  Here  the  reader  must 
observe  that  the  fairest  opportunity  of  introducing  the  doctrine 
of  sacrifices  is  passed  over  in  studied  silence.  A  manual  which 
takes  its  name  from  Moses  contains  no  allusion  to  that  which 
fills  so  very  large  a  space  in  the  writings  of  that  holy  man. 
How  manLtest  is  the  implied  concession,  that  the  law  had  but 
a  <<  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,"  when  even  the  shadow 
is  abandoned  by  this  misguided  people. 

As  far  as  we  are  permitted  to  learn  any  thing  from  this 
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epitainey  with  regard  to  the  method  of  obtaining  pardoh  and 
justification,  the  ancient  ground  upon  which  Israel  rested  is  al- 
together vacated.  An  Infidel,  a  Mussulman,  or  a  Christian, 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hands,  would  unquestionably  conclude, 
that  these  favours  were  to  be  obtained,  if  the  Scriptures  are 
any  rule  of  faith,  through  the  medium  of  sacrifice;  and  all  his- 
tory evinces  that  such  was  the  uniform  belief  of  the  ancient 
Jews.  But  we  here  find  that  sacrifices  are  declared  to  be  no 
essential  part  of  worship. 

'*  Sacrifices  are  not  a  necessary  requisite  to  our  worship.  Only 
when  the  temple  yet  stood,  and  the  Israelites  lived  together  in  their 
own  land,  sacrifices  were  ordered  to  be  brought  at  the  place  which 
God  had  chosen,  ^*  to  let  his  name  dwell  there"  (Deut.  12  ch.  11  v.); 
but  on  no  account,  was  it  permitted  to  bring  them  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple.  But  since  our  temple  is  now  destroyed,  and 
the  Israelites  are  dispersed  in  every  land,  the  sacrifices  have  ceased 
oC  necessity ;  for,  to  olTer  them  now,  would  be  in  direct  contradic* 
tioB  to  the  will  of  God.  And  then,  even  when  we  were  yet  in 
Palestijie,|irtea<e  sacrifices  were  not  necessary,  and  a  man  was  not 
ooasidersd  as  sinning,  if  he  never  brought  a  single  voluntary  ofier- 
ing  in  all  his  life ;  as  a  virtuous  and  religious  ]ife  is  more  agreeable 
to  the  Deity  than  any  presents  we  can  bring.^'  p.  70. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  just  quoted  is  as  remarka- 
ble an  instance  of  blindness,  prejudice,  or  wilful  sophistry,  as  we 
have  ever  detected  in  the  writings  of  a  learned  man.  In  order 
to  prove  that  sacrifices  are  not  <<  indispensably  necessary  at 
public  worship,"  it  is  urged  that  *^ private  sacrifices  were  not 
necessary."  If  this  were  literally  true,  it  is  altogether  irrele- 
vant to  the  argument:  for  the  public  worship  of  Israel  mainly 
consisted  in  ofierinss  which  had  reference  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  people.  We  may  instance  the  solemnities  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  concerning  which  it  is  enjoined; 
^  And  this  shall  be  an  everlasting  statute  unto  you,  to  make 
an  atooement  for  the  children  of  Israel,  for  all  their  sins  once  a 
year."  (Lev.  xvi.  34.)  And  further  than  this,  ho  man  could 
with  impunity  pass  his  whole  life  without  making  sacrifice, 
nnless  he  could  so  live  as  never  to  feel  conscious  of  guilt,  to  be 
expiated  by  a  burnt  offering;  or  so  as  never  to  sin  in  a  single 
instance  through  ignorance,  when  a  sin-ofiering  was  demanded; 
or  so  as  to  contract  no  ceremonial  uncleanness,  which  made  a 
treapass-ofiering  necessary;  or  unless  he  should  never  so  feel 
his  obligation  as  to  render  solemn  thanks  by  a  peace-ofiering. 
(Lev.  i.  2.  iv.  27.  v.  3.  vii.  12.)     The  expostulation  of  Jeho- 
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vah,  in  the  forty-third  of  Isaiah*  plainly  shows  that  even  tho 
oblations  which  might  be  called  voluntary,  were  no  less  moral 
duties  than  the  othc^,  being  precisely  on  the  same  footing  with 
thanksgiving  in  seneral. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  acceptable  sacrifices  can  no  longer 
be  offered;  but  instead  of  giving  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
as  a  reason  for  this,  we  are  to  regard  both  these  events,  the 
cessation  of  ceremonies  and  the  ruin  of  the  visible  sanctuary,  as 
effects  of  the  same  new  dispensation.  The  modern  Jewish 
doctrine  is  evidently  fabricated  to  suit  the  melancholy  neces- 
sity of  their  present  condition.  Their  notion  at  the  present 
day  is  this:  that  as  there  is  no  longer  any  temple,  their  repen- 
tance and  their  death  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  forgiveness, 
yet  at  the  same  time,  that  this  blessing  would  be  much  more 
easily  obtained  by  means  of  sacrificial  rites.  ^^Hodie  victi- 
mas  offere  non  possumuSy  desiituti  mediis  ad  hoe  neces* 
sariiSf  quae  quando  obtinemusy  turn  remissto  ilia,  ianfo 
/acilior  reddetur.^^  (Respon.  ad  quaest  sept  Brenii.)  Here 
it  is  assumed,  in  contradiction  to  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Mo? 
saic  law,  that  sacrifices,  instead  of  expiating  sin,  were  merely 
given  to  enable  them  by  the  use  of  other  means  to  obtain  re- 
mission. Our  author  represents  repentance  and  reformation  as 
in  themselves  an  atonement. 

**  A  man  does  penance  or  becomes  conrerted,  when  he  confesses 
his  sins  before  God,  with  a  sorrowful  and  humble  heart,  and  prays 
to  him  sincerely  for  forgiveness  on  account  of  the  fault  he  has  com- 
mitted ;  but  the  chief  requisite  is,  that  he  make  a  positive  resolu- 
tion, to  become  better,  to  endeavour  earnestly  to  obtain  the  mas* 
tery  over  his  evil  inclinations,  to  be  very  watchful  over  his  con- 
duct, and  to  compenscUe^  as  much  as  possible,  for  errors  committed, 
with  deeds  of  virtue  and  piety.''  p.  65. 

In  this  there  is  a  total  relinquishment  of  the  doctrine  of 
sacrificial  expiation,  as  held  by  the  ancient  Rabbins,  from  whom 
Mre  quote  two  passages,  as  given  by  Outram.  Marbenelj  one 
of  their  most  judicious  writers,  in  the  preface  to  his  commen- 
tary upon  Leviticus,  thus  states  his  views  on  this  subject: 
<^  Adam  and  his  sons  offered  sacrifices,  supposing  that  by  Uiem 
they  rendered  worship  to  God.  For  they  burned  the  fait  and 
reins,  instead  of  their  own  reins  and  vitals;  and  made  libation 
of  the  blood  of  sacrifices  instead  of  their  own  blood  and  life: 
thinking  before  God  that  the  blood  of  themselves  who  sacri- 
ficed deserved  to  be  shed,  and  their  body  offered  for  their  sins, 
but  that  through  Divine  benignity,  the  animal  substituted  be- 
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came  an  exmation;  whose  blood  and  life  mi^t  redeem  the 
Uood  and  lite  of  the  sacrificer,  and  occupy  his  room.'^  To  Ihe 
same  effect  R.  Bechai^  upon  the  first  of  Leviticus,  remarks: 
<<When  the  guilty  himself  deserved  that  his  blood  should  be 
shed,  as  sacrificial  blood,  and  his  body  burned,  as  the  sacrifi- 
cial body;  and  when  Grod,  (to  whom  be  praise)  accepted  this 
victim,  ut  rem  vicariam,  and  his  redemption  price,  behold, 
bow  great  is  the  benevolence  of  God  towards  him!  For,  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  mercy  and  goodness,  he  has  accepted  the  life  of 
an  animal,  in  the  place  of  his  life,  that  expiation  might  be  made  , 
for  him.''  Thus,  we  observe  that  these  fathers  of  the  Jewish 
theology,  who  had  not  yet  a  special  purpose  to  answer,  read  in 
the  unequivocal  terms  of  the  ancient  ritual,  that  plain  doctrine 
ol  substitution  J  which  was  deeply  engraven  upon  every  column 
and  every  altar  of  the  Levitical  system.  It  becomes  every  son 
of  Abraham,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether,  in  abandoning  the 
shadowy  rites  of  the  ceremonial  law,  without  embracing  the 
body  which  is  Christ,  he  does  not,  in  eflect,  abandon  his  only 
heme  of  expiation. 

If,  however,  we  have  been  surprised  at  these  singular  de- 
fect^ our  astonishment  has  been  still  greater  on  observing  the 
total  absence  of  any  remark  concerning  the  Messiah,  the  hope 
of  IsraeL  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jewish  nation,  throughout 
all  ages,  have  anxiously  looked  for  this  deliverer.  In  the  time 
of  the  prophet  Malachi,  they  were  seeking  and  desiring  this 
"  Anged  of  the  Covenant. ''  Towards  the  time  of  his  actual 
advent  they  were  strangely  agitated  with  expectation,  (so  that 
it  becamte  notorious  throughout  the  empire,)  and  were  ready  to 
be  led  away  after  every  impostor.  After  their  fatal  rejection 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  they  were  deluded  by  the  pretender  Bar- 
chocheba  into  a  sedition,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
a  great  part  of  their  nation.  Still,  however,  they  clung,  as  a 
body,  to  the  hope  of  such  a  deliverer,  although  their  ideas 
with  regard  to  his  character  and  work  were  discordant  and 
highly  absurd.  Plainly  seeing  that  their  prophecies  attribute 
to  the  Messiah  peculiarities  which  could  not  concur  in  any  one 
nmie  man;  that  they  foretold  at  once  his  reign  and  his  debase- 
ment, his  triumph  and  his  sufiering,  his  everlasting  exaltation 
and  ignominious  death;  they  alighted  upon  the  expedient  of 
imagining  two  persons^es  in  whom  these  predictions  should  be 
accomplished.  One  of  these  was  to  be  the  sufferer,  the  other 
the  everlastine  king.  Still  these  very  fables  of  Messiah  Ben 
JnaeDbi   and  Messiah   Ben  David,   betokened    their   solici- 
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lou8  expectation  of  the  promised  bleflsing.  Since  they  hcve 
abandoned  the  only  chronological  data  which  are  afforded  by 
revelation^  they  have  been  perplexed  and  disheartened  as  to 
the  time  of  Christ's  advent,  and  there  have  not  been  wanting 
aome,  bold  enough  to  deny  that  he  will  ever  appear.  Thia 
opinion  is  notic^  in  the  Talmud,  as  having  originated  with 
Rabbi  HiUei:* 

Does  the  author  of  these  Instructions  embrace  the  doctrine 
of  Hillel,  that  it  is  vain  to  look  for  the  Messiah?  From  all 
that  appears  in  his  work,  we  might  conclude  that  he  does;  or, 
at  least,  that  he  considers  the  whole  subject  as  unimportant  or 
inexplicable:  for  this  great,  characteristic  and  boasted  tenet  of 
his  fathers,  is  absolutely  stricken  out  from  the  confession  of  his 
faith.  Whatever  the  reason  for  this  silence  may  be,  it  leads  us 
to  a  melancholy  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  judicial  blind- 
ness of  this  devoted  people.  It  is  impossible  even  to  touch  on 
this  subject  without  emotion.  There  is  something  hallowed 
in  the  name  of  Israel,  from  its  association  with  past  events  and 
promises  of  the  future,  and  we  lament  with  peculiar  sorrow 
over  the  error  and  misfortune  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Their 
mistakes  are  fatal,  <<  according  as  it  is  written,  Grod  hath  given 
them  the  spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  that  they  should  not  see,  and 
ears  that  they  should  not  hear,  unto  this  day."  <<  Until  this 
day  remaineth  the  same  vail  untaken  away  in  the  reading  of 
the  Old  Testament;"  a  vail  which  seems  to  be  more  opaque 
than  in  former  years.  Then,  they  excluded  the  light  respect*- 
ing  Jesus  as  the  true  Messiah:  now,  every  ray  from  the  pro- 
mises of  Scripture  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  dbut  out 

Upon  this  omission  of  so  important  a  doctrine,  we  take  oc^ 
casion  to  observe,  what  has  frequentiy  occurred  to  our  minds 
in  surveying  the  theological  opinions  of  Grermany,  that  what 
is  called  Bafionalism,  has  not  only  pervaded  all  the  various 
bodies  of  Christians,  but  has  even  extended  its  influence  be- 
yond the  pale  of  the  Church.  It  is  no  longer  permitted  to 
Papists  to  boast  of , the  security  afforded  by  the  infallibility  of 
Holy  Church.  The  most  careless  reader  must  observe  in  the 
words  of  the  Catholic  Professors  Jahn  and  Hug,  that  in  every 
case  of  perplexity,  they  plough  with  the  heifer  of  neology.  And 
in  the  work  now  under  review,  we  observe  the  operation  of  the 
same  false  principles  upon  Judaism.  The  author  is  avowedly  an 
admirer  and  follower  of  Mendelssohn,  whom  Mr.  Leeser  digni- 

*  Owen's  Exrrcitations  prefatory  to  tbt  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  p.  tSS. 
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fiet  with  the  title  of  <<tfae  great  Rabbi  Moses  Mendelssohn.'' 
Thsfl  learned  philosopher  has  done  for  the  Old  Testament,  what 
Schleiennacher  has  done  for  the  New.  He  has  distilled  Pla- 
tonism  out  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  reduced  the  theology 
of  the  Bible  to  the  form  of  a  mystical  philosophy.  In  both 
eases  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  remove  the  great  corner 
stone  of  oor  faith  out  of  the  way.  The  new  exegesis^  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  has  been  used  as  a  universal  solvent^  under 
the  cogency  of  which,  all  that  is  supernatural,  mysterious,  or 
miraeulous,  is  made  to  disappear. 

While,  however,  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  or  hurtful  to 
maintain  any  thing  concerning  the  Messiah,  no  disposition  is 
shown  to  relinquish  any  of  those  weighty  matters  which  re- 
gard the  ceremonial  usages.  Such  are  "the  wearing  of  the 
fringes  and  the  phylacteries,"  "the  ordinance  of  the  washing  of 
hands,''  "  the  lighting  of  the  lamps  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Sabbath  and  holy  days,"  "  and  the  reading  of  the  She- 
mangy 

The  Appendix  to  this  work  relates  to  the  ceremonial  laws 
and  customs,  and  affords  much  that  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, not  only  to  such  as  are  desirous  of  learning  more  fully 
the  Jewish  character,  but  to  every  student  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  renoarkable  that  out  of  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  pre- 
cepts enumerated  by  the  principal  doctors,  no  less  than  two 
baodred  and  forty-four  are  rendered  impracticable  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple:  a  serious  consideration  for  one  who,  like 
the  Israelite,  contends  for  the  permanency  of  his  ritual.  The 
curiosity  of  many  readers  may  be  gratified  by  the  following 
statement  respecting  the  articles  of  dress  which  the  Jews  are 
observed  to  wear  in  their  Synagogues: 

"  When  we  put  on  that  garment  on  which  the  fringes  ordained 
by  the  law  are  fixed,  (Num.  15ch.  37 v.  and  Deut.  22ch.  12 v.)  we 
pronounce  likewise  the  following  prayer  of  thanks :  '  Praised  (be 
thou,  dec.)  who  hast  sanctified  us  through  thy  commandments,  and 
commanded  us  the  precept  of  the  fringes.'  But  when  we  cover 
onraelves  with  the  prayer  cloaks  we  say  in  place  of  the  concluding 
wofds  of  the  foregoing :  '  sanctified  and  commanded  us  to  erwehpe 
emrwelves  with  the  garment  rf  fringes.^  These  fringes  are  to  be 
considered  as  marks  of  remembrance  and  tokens,  by  which  we  are 
always  reminded  of  the  commandments  of  God ;  as  it  is  written, 
(Numb.  15ch.  d9v.):"  p.  115. 

The  description  of  phylacteries^  as  coming  from  a  Jew  him- 
self, is  adapted  to  throw  much  light  upon  our  Saviour's  words: 
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"  As  soon  as  a  boy  has  reached  his  thirteenth  year,  and  he  has 
reason  enough  to  keep  his  thoughts  free  from  evil  ideas,  as  well  as 
his  body  and  dress  cleanly ;  it  is  his  duty  to  lay  every  day,  with 
the  exception  of  Sabbath  and  festivals,  the  phylacteries.  These 
are  two  cubic-formed  parchment  cases,  in  which  the  four  chapters 
(adduced  below)  from  the  Pentateuch,  written  on  parchment,  are 
inclosed.*  Leather  thongs  are  fixed  on  these  two  cases ;  of  which 
one  is  laid  on  the  left  arm,  just  above  the  elbow,  the  other  on  the 
forehead.  The  last  is  closely  fitted  round  the  head,  and  hangs 
down  on  both  sides  round  the  neck ;  the  former  is  wound  seven 
times  round  the  left  arm,  and  three  times  round  the  middle  finger.** 
p.  115. 

We  learn  from  this  summary,  that  on  Monday,  Thursday, 
and  tlie  Sabbath  of  each  week,  the  law  is  read  from  the  manu- 
script rolls  of  the  Synagogues.  For  this  purposey  the  Penta- 
teuch is  divided  into  fifty-four  weekly  Sedroth  or  lessons, 
each  of  these  containing  seven  smaller  sections.  An  entire 
Sedrah  is  read  upon  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath;  but  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  two  mornings  above  mentioned,  only  the 
first  section  or  Parshah  of  the  Sedrah  for  the  next  Sabbath. 
The  principal  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  calendar  are  minutely 
detailed. 

After  observing  this  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  ritual 
observances,  this  zeal  for  trifles  and  vain  traditions,  connec- 
ed  with  the  rejection  of  all  that  gave  vitality  to  their  reli- 
gion, we  lay  down  this  volume  with  a  deeper  feeling  than  ever 
of  the  Apostle's  word:  <* Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and 

Erayer  to  .God  for  Israel  is,  that  they  might  be  saved:  for  I 
ear  them  record  that  they  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge.  For  they  being  ignorant  of  God's  righ- 
teousness, and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness 
have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  the  righteousness  of  God.'^ 

*  Exodus,  chap.  xiii.  2—10.    x.  16.    Deut.  vi.  4—9.    xi.  13—21. 
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pKBHttt  Tofane,  aro  briedy  thete :  Lect.  14.  The  raitablenett  of  ChristiaaUy, 
to  tb9  state  and  waaU  of  man  ^  as  it  speaks  a  decisive  language  3  cmfolds  the 
Bijstenes  of  his  coodition,  provides  a  remedy  for  all  his  wants,  is  calculated  for 
imiversal  diffusion,  frowns  upon  every  vice,  and  is  a  prospective  scheme  formed 
by  the  wisdom  of  God.— Lect.  15.  The  Excellence  of  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity, 
which  are  briefly  enumerated.  These  are  simple,  sublime,  harmonious,  ample, 
hnmbliog  and  consolatory. — Lect.  16.  The  unspotted  purity  of  the  Christian  Morals; 
which  embrace  all  that  is  good  in  Heathenism,  are  without  defect,  erecting  the  only 
trae  and  unbending  standard ;  omit  the  false  virtues  of  tho  Pagan,  dwell  on  the 
mild  and  retiring  virtues,  and  constantly  refer  to  God's  all-seeing  eye.  Connexion 
of  the  morals  of  Christianity,  with  every  part  of  revelation,  especially  its  peculiar 
doctrines.  The  sanctions  by  which  Christian  morals  are  ultimately  enforced.  The 
morality  of  the  Gospel  makes  it  impossible  that  Christianity  should  be  an  Iropos- 
tnre.  Contrast  with  the  wretched  systems  proposed  by  Infidels.— Lect.  17.  Pre- 
eminent character  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — Lect.  18.  Tendency  of  Christianity 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  nations. — Lect.  19.  Every  one  may 
.  bring  Christianity  to  a  certain  test,  by  submitting  to  its  directions. — Lect.  20.  Prac- 
tical directions  for  the  application  of  the  test  to  which  men  may  bring  the  Christian 
revelaiioii. — ^Lect  tl.  Vanity  and  futility  of  the  objections  brought  against  the 
CfaristJan  religion, — as  being  inadmissible  speculations— contradictory — frivolous ; 
jr«t  to  be  viewed  as  trials  of  our  faith. — ^Lect.  22.  Lives  and  deaths  of  infidels,  com- 
pared with  those  of  sincere  Christians. — Lect  23.  The  faith  in  which  the  Christian 
reveiation  is  to  be  received. — Lect.  S4.  Sound  interpretation  of  the  records  of 
€^kaiiiiaaity. — Lect.  25.  Universal  obligation  to  obey.] 

A  Practical  View  of  the  prevailing  religious  systems  of  professed 
Cbmtiaiis  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  in  this  country,  contrasted 
vith  real  Christianity.  By  William  Wilberforce,  £^.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay,  by  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson.  Boston.  Crocker  Sc  Brewster. 

A  Vindication  of  the  fundamental  Principles  of  Truth  and  Order  in 
Che  Church  of  Christ,  against  the  allegations  of  the  Rev,  William  E. 
Chaiming,  D.D.  By  Rev.  Frederic  Beasley,  D.D.  Trenton.  8va  1830. 

The  Testimony  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica.   Philadelphia,  1830.  • 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  AND  POLITY. 

Letters  concerning  the  Constitution  and  Order  of  the  Christian  Min- 
istry. Addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
dty  of  New  York.  Second  edition.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Letter  on 
the  present  aspect  and  bearing  of  the  Episcopal  Controversy.  By  Sam- 
uel Miller,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  Philadelphia. 
Towar,  J.  &D.  M.  Hogan.  1830. 

J.  H.  Stuffken  :  Dissertatio  doct  de  Theodosii  Magni  in  rem  Chris- 
tianam  meritis.    Leyden,  8vo.  pp.  181. 

J.  E.  Feisser,  Dissertatio  de  Vita  Basilii  Magni,  Ccsarcx  in  Cappa- 
docia  Epificopi.  Graningen,  1828.  8va 
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D.  Van  Heyst :  De  Judco-Christianismo,  ejuaqtie  vi  et  «fficadtate, 
quam  exseruit  in  rem  Christianam,  seculo  prima  Lcydcn.  pp.  182.  8vo. 

N.  C.  Kist ;  Oratio  de  Ecclesia  Grxca,  divinae  ProvidentiK  teste. 
Leyden,  1828. 

Philip  Melancthon,  in  the  year  of  the  Augsburg  C<mfession  ;  as  dcs- 
cribed  by  himself :  being  a  translation  of  his  Letters  into  German,  by 
Chr.  Niemeyer.  Halle,  1830.  8vo. ,. 

A  Harmonized  and  Tabular  View  of  Church  History.  By  J.  S.  Va- 
ter.  Halle,  folio.  1828. 

The  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  three  first  centuriet; 
translated  from  the  German  of  Neander.  By  Rev,  H.  J.  Rose,  London, 
1830. 

Lectures  upOh  the  History  of  Judaism,  delivered  in  the  Uhiversity  of 
Berlin,  by  Professor  Henry  Leo.    Beriin,  1828.  8va  pp.  29i. 

Universal  History  of  Christian  Missions,  by  Christian  G.  Blumhardt, 
Inspector  of  the  Evangelical  Mission  School  at  Basle,  VoL  L  Contain- 
ing the  Missionary  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  In  the  Apostolical 
age.    Basle,    pp.  528. 


NARRATIVE. 

Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  Vols.  IV.  8c  V.  Lod- 
don,  1830.  8va 

The  Life  and  Travels  of  St  Paul.  Written  tor  the  American  Sunday 
Sehool  Union.  By  G.  T.  Bedell,  D.D.  Rector  of  St  Andrew's  Church, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Life  of  Mohammed,  founder  of  the  Religion  of  Islam,  and  of  the 
Empire  of  the  Saracens.  By  the  Rev.  George  Bush,  A.  M.  KcwYork, 

The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter,  with  a  critical  exa- 
mination of  his  writings.  By  the  late  Rev.  William  Orme,  author  of 
Metboirs  of  Owen,  Bibliothcca  Btblica,  and  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  Boston.  Crocker  &  Brewster. 

Observations  upon  the  Peloponnesus  and  Greek  Islands,  made  in 
'  1829.  By  Rufus  Anderson,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  With  a  Map  adapted  to 
the  Work.    Boston,  1831.  12ma  pp.  334. 

[''Partjirst  contains  a  narrative  of  die  tour,  including  remarks  upon  the  more  in- 
teresting localities  and  scenery — the  soil,  agriculture  and  productions— the  effects  of 
war  upon  the  towns,  villages  and  plantations-— end  the  manners  and  customs  of  tho 
bhabitants.  The  tour  in  the  Peloponnesus  is  first  described ;  next  that  in  the  Isl- 
ands of  the  iEgean ;  and  next,  follows  that  in  the  Ionian  islands.  Part  teeand  eiD> 
braces  the  results  of  inquiries  concerning  the  territor}*,  population  and  goveram^it 
of  Greece,  and  concerning  the  state  and  prospects  of  Education.  It  also  contahtt 
a  view  of  the  decline  of  the  Greek  Church  j  of  the  introduction  of  some  of  its  moM 
remarkable  usages }  of  its  present  condition ;  of  the  reasons  for  anticipating  a  refbnaj 
and  of  the  measures  which  should  be  pursued  by  Protestants  Sat  tbs  bsMfit  of  ih« 
Oriental  Cburehet."] 
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SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

Murray  Street  Discourses.  The  Discourses  delivered  in  Mumy 
Screet  Church,  cm  Sabbath  Evenings,  during  the  months  of  March* 
April  and  May,  1830,  by  Drs.  Spring,  Cox,  Skinner,  De  Witt,  Miller, 
Sprague,  Camahan,  Woodbridge,  Rice,  Woods,  Wayland,  Snodgrass, 
and  Griffin.   New  York.   8vo. 

The  Certain  Triumph  of  the  Redeemer.  A  Sermon  delivered  in 
Murray  Street  Church,  on  the  evening  of  May  9th,  1830,  by  Francis 
Wayland,  D.D.  President  of  Brown  University, 

Sermons  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Ashmead.  With  aMemoir  of  his 
Life.    Philadelphia.  Towar,  J.  &  D.  M.  Hogan. 
I  The  American  Pulpit ;  a  series  of  Original  Sermons,  by  Clergymen 

of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Nos,  I.  and  11.  Boston. 

The  Connexion  between  the  duties  of  the  Pulpit  and  the  Pastoral  Of- 
fice. An  Introductory  Address  delivered  to  the  Members  of  the  Theo- 
logical School  at  Cambridge,  (Mass. )    By  Henry  Ware,  jr. 

The  Sunday  Library,  or  the  Protestant's  Manual  for  the  Sabbath 
Day ;  being  a  selection  of  Sermons  from  eminent  Divines  of  the  Church 
^England,  within  the  last  half  century,  with  biographical  sketches  and 
DotesL  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdm.  Vol.  I.  Londoa 

Collection  of  Sermons  delivered  in  the  Court  Church  at  Gotha,  by 
WiUiamHey.  Hamburg,  1839. 

Sermons  (^Augustus  G,  Tholuck,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Theology.  Na 
L  CoDtaining  ten  Discourses,  delivered  at  Berlin  and  Rome.  1830. 
Hamburg!. 

Address  of  Rev.  John  C.  Young,  delivered  at  his  Inauguration  as  Pre- 
sident of  Centre  College,  Danville,  Nov.  18,  1830.  Leidngton,  Ky. 
1830.  pp.  13. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hales' Analyris  of  Chronology.    New  edition.  3vo1s.8vq.  London. 
Der  Lauf  der  Zdt :  being  a  translation  into  German  of  PoUok's 
••  Course  of  Time." 

[We  extract  the  following  remarks  from  a  periodical  work/edited  by  Drs.  UUraano 
aad  Umbreity  at  Hamburg.— "This  poem  contemplates  the  bigliest  and  holiest  ob- 
Jeelt.  Thn  fall  of  man,  the  salvation  offered  anew,  the  progressive  conflict  of  sin 
against  €Sod, — then  the  Judgment,  the  end  of  the  world,  and  final  retribution,  make 
up  its  contents.  The  Poet  has  not  sought  to  display  the  greatness  of  his  powers,  so 
in  wonderful  creations  of  fancy,  as  has  been  done  by  his  celebrated  prede- 
in  the  religious  epopee.  The  unseen  world,  into  wUch  he  conducts  us,  has 
lis  ibimdatioD,  almost  ezclosively  in  the  Gospel — ^the  source  of  his  inspiration  is 
bis  Faith.    The  tone  of  the  whole  is  naturally  somewhat  pensive,,  yet  impressively 
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earnest,  and  in  some  places  keenly  sarcastic,  indicating  the  bitter  regrets  of  a  noble 
spirit,  deeply  wounded  by  the  corruption  of  the  age.  There  are  not  wanting,  how- 
ever, kind  and  benevolent  descriptions  from  nature,  fron  the  external  life  of  men, 
and  from  the  heart;  and  as  if  by  way  of  compensation  for  those  objects  of  hoiror, 
among  which  he  sometimes  detains  us,  these  are  depicted  with  the  gentlest  mnd 
most  graceful  colours  '.—these  passages  sound  like  music  in  our  ears."  The  Stutt- 
gart Liiteratur  blati  designates  Pollok,  as  "the  Dante  of  Protestantism."] 

A  Report  of  the  Debates  in  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia^  at  a  spe- 
cial meeting  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  SOth  of  November, 
and  continaed  on  the  1st  and  2d  December,  1830.  Philad.  A.  Claxtoo. 

Psalms  and  Hymns,  adapted  to  Public  Worship,  and  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chtirch  in  the  U.  States  of 
America.    Philadelphia,  1830. 
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Aw.  I— REVIEW  OP  DR.  MATTHEWS*  LETTERS. 

jni6  Divine  Purpose  displayed  in  the  works  of  Providence 
and  (rraee;  in  a  series  of  Twenty  Letters,  addressed  to 
an  Inquiring  Mind,  By  Rev,  John  Matthews,  D,  D., 
[to/e  of]  Shepherdstown,  Virginia.  Lexington,  Ky, 
Frinted  and  published  by  Thomas  T.  Skillman,  182S.  pp. 
221. 

Wb  are  so  much  aecustomed  to  receive  our  literature  from 
threat  Britain,  that  we  are  prone  to  overlook  valuable  compo- 
sitions produced  in  our  own  country;  especially,  if  they  pro- 
ceed from  a  section  of  the  United  States  not  famous  for  book 
making;  or  from  the  pen  of  an  author  but  little  known.  Not- 
withstanding the  national  pride,  in  relation  to  American  litera- 
ture, so  disgustingly  displayed  in  some  of  our  popular  journals, 
it  is  a  fact,  that  our  booksellers  are  in  the  habit  of  reprinting 
British  works,  on  particular  subjects,  much  inferior  to  writings 
of  home-production,  which  lie  in  utter  neglect  Perhaps  the 
Eastern  States  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  exception  from  this 
remark;  where,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  author- 
ship has  not  been  uncommon;  and  where  almost  every  preacher, 
at  some  time  in  his  life,  has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  something 
of  his  own  composition,  in  print  Still  it  may  be  obiserved,  that 
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the  literature  of  New  England  circulates  freely  only  within 
her  own  limits.  Of  the  thousands  of  printed  sermons  which 
run  the  round  through  her  homogeneous  population,  very  few 
copies  find  their  way  into  the  other  states,  except  where  her 
sons  form  the  mass  of  the  population.  This  restriction,  however, 
is  becoming  less  and  less  every  year;  and  as  the  population  of 
other  parts  of  the  country  acquire  a  taste  for  reading,  the  lite- 
rary wares  of  our  Eastern  brethren  get  into  wider  circulation, 
and  find  a  readier  sale.  But  leaving  out  of  the  account  large 
towns  and  cities,  there  is  but  a  small  share  of  literature  in  the 
greater  part  of  our  country.  There  are  scattered  every  where 
through  the  land  well  informed  and  well  educated  men;  but 
very  few  of  them  ever  think  of  writing  any  thing  more  than 
a  paragraph  for  the  newspapers;  or,  at  most,  a  fourth  of  July 
speech.  Even  in  the  oldest  of  the  United  States,  celebrated  for 
men  of  talents  and  extraordinary  political  and  legal  attainments, 
all  the  writings  of  a  theological  kind  which  have  ever  issued 
from  the  press,  mieht,  I  presume,  be  easily  compressed  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  common  portmanteau.  When,  therefore, 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  religious  book  proceeds  from  that 
quarter,  it  should  receive  particular  attention.  It  has  on  this  ac- 
count, as  well  on  others,  seemed  to  us  proper  to  bring  more  con- 
spicuously before  the  public  the  little  volume,  the  title  of  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  These  Letters,  we  have  un- 
derstood, were  originally  published  in  the  Evangelical  and 
Literary  Magazine  of  Virginia.  They  were  afterwards  col- 
lected and  published  in  a  small  volume  at  the  Franklin  press, 
Richmond;  and  in  the  following  year,  were  reprinted  at  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  with  the  author^s  name,  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  Rldimond  edition.  This  then  may  be  reckoned 
the  third  edition  of  these  Letters;  but  still  they  are  almost  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  reading  population  of  the  Middle  and 
Northern  States.  Since  this  work  was  published,  the  worthy 
author  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Theology  in  a  Semi- 
nary in  Indiana,  and  has  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  object  of  the  writer  seems  to  have  been,  to  exhibit,  in  a 
clear  and  familiar  way,  some  of  the  strongest  ar^ments  for  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  the  universality  and  particularity  of  the 
Divine  decrees;  and  to  remove  the  prejudices,  and  answer  the 
objections  of  many  serious  well  meaning  people,  who  are  shock- 
ed at  the  mere  mention  of  this  subject,  even  if  it  be  couched  in 
the  very  language  of  inspiration.  There  are  persons  of  some 
mental  cultivation,  and  of  a  serious  and  devout  character,  who 
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cannot  bear  to  read,  or  bear  read,  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  or  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epis- 
He  to  the  Ephesians. 

The  real  opinions  of  serious  people  cannot,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, be  judged  of  by  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the  denomi- 
nations to  which  they  have  attached  themselves.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  the  South  and  West,  where  many  people  have 
been  brought  up  without  religious  education  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. Now,  where  such  persons  become  serious  inquirers, 
or  hopeful  converts,  they  join  any  religious  society  among 
whom  they  hap])en  to  have  received  their  serious  impressions: 
or,  if  there  be  diSerent  denominations  mingled  together,  they 
commonly  attach  themselves  to  one  or  the  other,  not  from  any 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  system  of  doctrines  which  they  hola, 
but  from  a  preference  to  their  order  of  worship  and  mode  of 
preaching;  or,  from  an  opinion,  that  the  members  of  one  society 
are  more  intelligent,  consistent,  or  pious  than  those  of  another. 
Persons  thus  introduced  into  a  particular  church,  are  often  much 
perplexed  and  offended  at  some  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
sometimes  hear  preached,  and  which  they  find  in  the  creed  of 
the  society  to  which  they  have  attached  themselves:  particularly, 
they  are  apt  to  stumble  at  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and 
electiany  as  held  by  Calvinists.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  serious 
people,  whose  feelings  are  so  affected  with  the  mere  contempla- 
tion of  these  doctrines,  that  they  are  thrown  into  deep  distress, 
and  even  agony,  whenever  they  occur  to  their  minds;  and 
while  they  dare  not  totally  reject  them,  as  many  do,  they  are 
altogether  reluctant  to  receive  them,  and  are  afraid  of  the  light 
by  which  they  are  shown  to  be  a  part  of  Divine  revelation. 
We  have  known  many  estimable  persons  to  continue  in  this 
state  of  conflict,  between  their  judgment  and  their  feelings, 
many  years;  who  could  never,  with  the  least  composure  or 
patience,  hear  any  thing  said  on  these  points.  Not  that  they 
were  convinced  that  these  doctrines  are  not  revealed  in  the 
word  of  God,  "but  because,  through  some  prejudice  or  unhap- 
py association,  they  always  excited  in  them  feelings  of  horror 
and  distress.  To  meet  cases  of  this  sort,  the  Letters  under  re- 
view, seem  to  have  been  written:  and,  in  our  opinion,  they 
are  the  production  of  no  ordinary  mind.  In  the  discussion,  not 
only  is  all  harsh  and  all  technical  language  avoided,  but  there 
is  a  ^paring  use  even  of  scriptural  phrases,  until  the  author  has 
proceeded  to  some  extent,  in  developing  the  true  nature  of  th« 
doctrine. 
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The  plan  adopted  is,  first,  to  depreciate  ^^  the  pernicious 
effects  of  party  spirit  in  the  church^' — next,  to  show  "^Ae 
importance  oftrutK^ — ^then  "  the  influence  of  prejudice^^^^^ 
the  true  doctrine  of  divine  decrees^  and  of  divine  providence 
— /Atf  doctrine  qf  a  particular  providence^  extending  to  aU 
events — that  free  agency  is  not  suspended^  or  violated  by 
the  divine  purpose — proof  qf  the  extent  of  the  divine  plan 
from  the  promises  and  prophecies — the  purposes  of  God  and 
moral  agency  consistent — but  incomprehensible — the  na^ 
ture  qf  moral  government — salvation  by  grace — all  favours 
bestowed  according  to  God^s  purpose,  good  pleasure  orfore^ 
ordination*  Therefore,  it  depends  on  the  will  of  God,  who 
shall  be  saved. — The  means  qf  salvation  suited  to  each  in^ 
dividual,  included  in  the  divine  purpose-^^ovidence  sub* 
servient  to  the  purposes  of  grace — great  events  and  small 
cannot  be  separated,  in  the  plan  of  the  Almighty — ths 
former  are  made  up  qf  the  latter. — Man,  as  far  as  he  has 
foresight  and  means,  is  a  predestinarian  in  all  his  own  im^ 
portant  schemes — the  architect,  the  farmer,  fyc.  determine 
on  ends,  and  elect  means  to  accomplish  them. 

The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Letters  are  on  the  aubjeet  of 
«'  the  final  perseverance  of  Christians;*^  and  in  the  last,  th^ 
author  undertakes  to  show,  that  these  views  are  adapted  to 
eoicite  devotion;  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  unfriendly  ta 
piety  and  morality. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  syllabus,  that  in  this  little 
volume,  very  interesting  and  important  subjects  are  Inrougbt 
into  discussion:  and  it  is  one  recommendation  of  this  work» 
that  a  doctrine,  most  commonly  handled  in  a  forbidding  and 
polemical  style,  is  here  treated  with  great  calmness,  and 
brought  down  to  common  apprehension,  by  means  of  fiimiliar 
and  appropriate  illustrations.  There  is  not  a  harsh  or  censo- 
rious word  in  the  whole  book.  It  may,  therefore,  be  recom* 
mended  as  a  specimen  of  mildness  in  the  discussion  of  a  sub* 

i'ect,  which  commonly  produces  warmth  and  hard  speeches. 
!t  would  afford  us  real  pleasure,  to  see  a  treatise  on  the  other 
aide,  equally  characterized  by  the  spirit  of  candour  and  kind* 
oess:  and  whatever  cause  may  be  promoted  by  fierce  contro- 
versy and  denunciatory  declamation,  we  are  sure,  that  the 
^use  of  truth  gains  nothing  by  such  weapons.  The  pool  mu«b 
be  calm  in  order  to  be  transparent;  and  truth  is  rendered  invisi- 
ble, or  undistinguishable,  in  the  perturbed  waters  of  wrathful 
controversy.     The  Christian  warrior  should  ever  remember^ 
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that  the  weapons  of  his  warfare,  though  <  mi^ty  to  the jpulUng 
down  of  strong  holds/  are  not  carnal  but  spiAtuaL  Though 
he  must  contend  for  the  faith,  he  nxay  not  strive.  All  <  vau) 
janglioga^  and  logomachies^  are  stricUy  forbidden;  and  all  dis- 
cussions that  tend  rather  ^  to  engender  strifes,  than  godly  edi- 
fying. '  We  should,  therefore,  be  desirous  of  giving  currency 
to  this  unpretending  book,  on  account  of  the  Christian  spirit 
which  pervades  it  throughout  No  one,  however  he  may  di£> 
fer  from  the  author,  need  be  afraid  of  having  his  feelings  wound- 
ed by  the  perusal  of  these  pages.  But  this  is  not  the  only  re- 
commendation of  this  little  volume.  It  contains  much  sound, 
and  we  may  say,  profound  reasoning:  or,  to  express  ourselves 
more  correctly,  the  result  of  profound  reasoning;  for  there  is  no 
long  and  elaborate  chain  of  ratiocination^here  every  thing  is 
Mmple^  and  remarkably  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  common 
readers;  but  no  man  could  render  such  a  subject  familiar,  and 
lea^y  intelligible,  who  had  not  deeply  and  maturely  pondered 
ity  and  viewed  it  in  all  its  important  aspects,  and  especially,  in 
its  practical  bearin|». 

The  fact  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  doctrine  of  absolute  de- 
crees; or  the  divine  purposes;  or  predestination;  or  election; 
or  by  whatever  terms  it  may  be  expressed,  is  viewed  by  most 
men — and  not  the  unlearned  only — as  an  absurd  and  unreason- 
able doctrine.  From  the  days  of  Lucian,  it  has  been  set  up 
to  ridicule,  and  scurrilous  abuse;  and  they  who  hold  it,  are 
considered  and  represented,  by  men  of  the  highest  order  of  in- 
tdleet  and  greatest  learning,  as  denying  human  accountable- 
ness;  or  as  grossly  inconsistent,  in  holding  that  all  things  are 
decreed  in^the  eternal  purpose,  and  yet  that  men  are  free  in 
their  actions.  Seldom,  however,  are  we  favoured  with  any 
calm,  impartial  reasoning  on  this  subject  It  is  treated,  as  if 
the  doctrine  was  self-evidently  false  and  absurd;  and  as  if  there 
was  no  need  of  argument;  since  every  man's  reason  must  teach 
him,  that  he  cannot  be  justly  accountable  for  actions,  which  by 
no  possibility  he  could  avoid,  as  they  were  from  all  eternity, 
absolutely  decreed. 

This  strong  prejudice  against  the  doctrine  of  predestination, 
is  not  confined  to  the  men  of  the  world;  it  has  entered  the 
ehmrch;  and  by  a  large  majority  of  those  who  have  assumed 
the  office  of  interpreters  of  the  mind  of  God,  it  is  rejected  with 
abhorrence;  and  by  many  of  them  scouted  as  not  only  absurd, 
but  subversive  of  all  morality.  And,  which  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising, ministers  of  churches,  which  formerly  held  this  doc- 
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trine  finnlyy  and  expressed  it  strongly  in  their  formulas  of 
faith)  do  strenuously  oppose  it;  and  contrary  to  all  common 
usage  of  words,  and  correct  rules  of  interpretation,  pretend, 
that  it  is  not  contained  in  their  articles  of  religion.  If  a  thou- 
sand impartial,  intelligent  men  could  be  brought  to  peruse  the 
seventeenth  article  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  Ame- 
rican Episcopal  Church,  whatever  might  be  their  own  belief, 
they  would,  as  we  suppose,  unanimously  declare,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  as  held  by  Calvinists,  is  clearly  and 
strongly  expressed  in  that  article:  and  the  whole  history  of  the 
reformation  in  the  Church  of  England,  goes  to  prove,  that  this 
interpretation  is  correct;  for  in  the  early  days  of  that  reformed 
church,  all  her  distinguished  ministers  were  predestinarians; 
just  as  much  as  were  the  ministers  of  Geneva.  No  stronger 
evidence  of  this  is  needed,  than  the  fact,  that  the  Institutes  of 
John  Calvin — so  grossly  calumniated  by  many  leading  men  of 
that  church  now — was  the  text  book,  enjoined  by  authority  in 
both  die  universities.  But  our  object  m  the  remarks  which 
we  are  about  to  make,  is,  to  inquire,  whether  there  is  any 
foundation,  in  truth  and  reason,  for  the  general  aversion  to  this 
doctrine. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  language  of  Scripture,  in  many 
places,  is  favourable  to  the  doctrine.  All  things  seem  to  be 
there  ascribed  to  the  counsel  and  will  of  God;  and  the  minutest 
events  as  well  as  the  greatest,  to  be  under  the  government  of 
his  providence.  Things,  to  our  apprehension,  most  casual  and 
more  trivial,  are  specified,  as  under  the  direction  of  God:  for 
what  is  more  casual  than  the  drawing  of  a  lot,  but  the  whole 
disposal  thereof  is  of  the  Lord ;  and  what  seems  more  trivial 
than  the  falling  of  the  hairs  of  your  head,  and  yet  this  event, 
apparently  unimportant  as  it  is,  never  takes  place,  without  our 
Heavenly  Father. 

But  while  the  Bible,  throughout,  ascribes  the  occurrence  of 
all  events,  of  every  kind,  to  the  will  of  God;  yet,  it  as  uniform- 
ly represents  man  as  a  free,  accountable  agent;  yea,  it  repre- 
sents him  as  acting  most  wickedly,  in  those  very  transactions 
which  are  most  expressly  declared  to  be  determined  by  the 
counsel  of  God.  It  would  seem  from  this,  that  the  inspired 
writers  perceived  no  inconsistency  between  a  purpose  of  God, 
that  a  certain  event  should  occur,  and  that  it  should  be  brought 
about  by  the  free  and  accountable  agency  of  man.  And  it  is 
believed,  also,  that  men  of  sound  minds,  who  have  never  heard 
of  any  objections  to  this  doctrine,  are  not  apt  to  be  perplexed 
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with  any  apparent  inconsistency  between  these  two  things. 
And,  we  are  persuaded,  that  were  it  not  for  the  ambiguity  of 
certain  words,  and  the  artful  sophistry  with  which  truth  and 
error  are  confounded  by  those  who  oppose  the  doctrine,  very 
few  persons  would  experience  any  difficulty  on  this  subject 
If  a  man  of  plain  sense,  should  be  informed  by  prophecy,  that 
he  would  certainly  kill  a  fellow  creature  the  next  day  or  year, 
and  that  in  perpetrating  this  act  he  would  be  actuated  by  ma- 
lice, it  would  never  be  likely  to  enter  his  mind,  that  he  should 
not  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  because  the  action  was  certain  be- 
fore it  was  committed.  But  if  you  change  the  terms,  and  say, 
that  he  would  be  under  a  necessity  to  perform  this  act ;  that  it 
being  absolutely  certain,  he  could  not  possibly  avoid  it,  imme- 
diately the  subject  becomes  perplexed,  and  involved  in  difficul- 
ty; for  every  man  of  common  sense,  feels  that  he  cannot  justly 
be  accountable  for  what  he  could  not  possibly  avoid  ;  and  that 
for  what  he  does  from  absolute  necessity  he  cannot,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  be  culpable.  Here,  the  whole  difficulty  is  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  ambiguous  and  improper  terms.  While 
nothing  was  presented  to  the  mind,  but  the  certainty  of  the 
event,  coupled  with  voluntary  action,  no  relief  from  responsi- 
bility was  felt:  but  the  moment  we  speak  of  the  act  as  produced 
by  necessity,  and  as  being  unavoidable,  the  judgment  respecting 
it3  nature  is  changed.  These  terms  include  the  idea  of  a  com- 
pulsory power  acting  upon  us,  not  only  without,  but  in  oppo- 
sition to  our  own  will.  A  necessary  event  is  one  which  cannot 
be  voluntary  or  free;  for  if  it  were  spontaneous,  it  could  not  be 
necessary;  Uiese  two  things  being  diametrically  opposite.  So 
an  unavoidable  action  is  one  which  takes  place  against  our 
wishes  and  will.  But  a  voluntary  action  may  be  as  certain  as 
any  other;  and  bv  one  who  knows  futurity,  may  be  as  certain- 
ly predicted.  Even  a  man  may  often  be  certain  beforehand, 
how  a  voluntary  agent  will  act  in  given  circumstances,  provided 
he  knows  the  moral  character  of  the  agent  As  if  a  being  ac- 
tuated by  no  other  feeling  towards  another  but  malice,  should 
be  placed  in  such  circumstances,  that  he  has  the  choice  of  per- 
forming a  benevolent  action  towards  that  individual  or  omitting 
it,  he  will  most  certainly  neglect  to  do  it,  or,  if  he  may  with 
impunity,  injure  such  an  one,  or  do  him  good,  he  will  most 
certainly  choose  the  former;  yet  is  such  a  malignant  agent  per- 
fectly free,  and  perfectly  accountable.  These  things  are  agree- 
able to  the  common  feelings  of  all  men,  and  depend  on  no 
metaphysical  niceties.     And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  a 
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krge  share  of  the  difficult^  which  perplexed  honest  minds,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  purpose,  which  fixes  the  cer- 
tainty of  events,  arises  from  the  confounding  of  things  totally 
distinct,  by  the  use  of  ambiguous  terms. . 

But  still  it  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  as  to  the  point  of 
man's  responsibility,  there  is  no  difference  between  certainty 
and  necessity;  that  if  it  be  certainly  fixed,  that  a  man  shall  act 
in  a  particular  way,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  do  other- 
wise, and  therefore  he  cannot  be  free.  To  which  we  would 
reply,  that  the  whole  difficulty  supposed  to  exist,  arises,  as  be- 
fore, from  confoundine  ideas  which  should  be  kept  distinct. 
There  is  no  manner  of  inconsistency  between  the  certainty  of 
a  future  action  and  liberty  in  the  performance  of  that  action. 
A  voluntary  action  may  be  as  certainly  future  as  any  other; 
and  spontaneity  is  the  only  liberty  ^which  can  be  predicated  of 
the  will  itself.  If  an  action  is  voluntary,  it  is  free;  and  the 
idea  of  a  necessary  volition  is  absurd  and  contradictory.  When, 
however,  we  speak  in  accordance  with  common  sense  and  ex- 
perience, of  liberty,  as  being  essential  to  moral  agency,  we 
always  mean  liberty  of  action;  that  is,  the  liberty  of  doing 
what  toe  will.  Now,  if  certainty  were  inconsistent  with  free- 
dom, it  would  seem,  that  uncertainty  was  that  which  consti- 
tuted the  liberty  of  an  action;  but  it  is  evident,  that  an  action 
produced  by  compulsion  may  be  as  uncertain  as  a  voluntary 
act;  and,  as  was  before  stated,  an  action  may  be  perfectly  vo- 
luntary and  free,  and  yet  certain.  If  we  know  what  we  will 
do  the  next  hour,  surely  this  knowledge  of  the  certainty  of  our 
own  act  does  not  alter  the  nature.  If,  when  considered  as  un- 
certain and  unknown,  it  is  free  and  voluntary,  if  the  same  action 
and  produced  by  the  same  cause  is  viewed  as  certain  or  as 
known,  it  cannot  affect  the  nature  of  the  action,  as  to  its  moral 
quality.  And  if  it  were  the  fact,  that  the  certainty  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  future  act  destroyed  its  freedom,  then  the  proba- 
bility of  its  occurrence  would  have  the  same  effect,  so  far  as 
the  event  was  probable.  And  according  to  this  doctrine,  every 
human  art,  or  nearly  every  one,  would  be  affected  as  to  its 
liberty;  for  what  action  ever  occurs,  of  the  existence  of  which 
before  hand,  there  may  not  be  a  probability  in  the  view  of 
some  one?  But  why  should  uncertainty  render  an  action  free 
and  moral,  which  would  not  otherwise  be  so?  Surely  this  is  no 
self-evident  truth.  So  far  from  it,  that  in  thinking  of  the  mo- 
rality of  an  act,  or  responsibility  of  an  agent,  we  never  take 
this  circumstance  into  view,  whether  before  it  happened  it  was 
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oeriain  or  uncertain.  And  if  certainty  affected  the  character 
of  an  act  before  it  occurred,  why  should  not  absolute  certainty 
after  the  event,  have  the  same  effect?  When  an  act  is  perform- 
ed, its  certainty  is  so  great,  that  no  power  can  render  it  uncer- 
tain; and  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  this  should  not 
destroy  its  freedom,  as  much  as  previous  certainty.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  the  moral  character  of  an  action  is  not  in  the  least 
affected  by  its  previous  certainty  or  uncertainty,  but  is  deter- 
>iined  by  its  own  nature; — its  conformity  or  nonbonformity, 
to  a  moral  rule« 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  decrees  of  God, 
or  the  Divine  purpose.  And  the  whole  subject  may  be  reduced 
to  these  two  points.  First,  did  God,  when  about  to  give  exist- 
ence to  the  universe,  comprehend  in  his  infinite  mina  a  perfect 
plan  of  his  own  work?  And  secondly,  is  the  existing  state  of 
thln^  accordant  with^ the  original  plan?  If  both  these  ques- 
tions are  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  the  dispute  about 
the  decrees  of  God  is  ended;  for,  by  his  decrees  nothing  else 
is  intended,  than  that  perfect  plan  which  originally  existed  in 
the  mind  of  the  Great  Architect:  and  if  creation  and  provi- 
dence answer  to  this  plan,  then  is  it  true,  that  God  has  <<  fore- 
ordained whatsoever  comes  to  pass,''  If  any  objection  is  felt  to 
the  word  <^  decrees,''  it  may  be  changed  for  another  less  ex* 
eeptionable;  especially,  as  it  is  not  the  term  usually  employed 
in  the  Scriptures  to  express  this  idea;  and  also,  because  it  is  in 
relatioa  to  this  subject,  used  in  a  sense  considerably  different 
from  its  common  acceptation.  The  phrase  <<  Divine  purpose," 
employed  by  an  author,  is  both  scriptural  and  appropriate,  and 
liable  to  no  objection  which  occurs  to  us.  It  is  a  pmnciple  with 
us,  not  to  contend  about  words,  where  there  is  an  agreement 
in  ideas.  Let  us  then  see  what  exception  can  be  taken  to  the 
first  position  laid  down  above,  viz.  that  God  when  about  to 
produce  the  universe  of  creatures,  had  in  his  mind  a  perfect 
plan  of  the  whole  work.  This,  of  course,  would  include  every 
creature  and  every  action  and  event,  with  the  nature  which 
should  be  possessed  by  each,  and  the  causes  and  qualities  of 
every  action.  If  the  Supreme  Creator  formed  any  plan  of  ope- 
ration, this  plan  would  certainly  include  every  thing  which 
should  ever  come  to  pass,  unless  there  are  some  things  which 
are  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  could  not  be  embraced  in  any 
pre-conceived  plan.  This  brings  us  up  to  the  very  gist  of  tlie 
objection.  It  is  sJleged,  that  the  free  doctrines  of  moral  agents 
could  not  possibly  form  any  part  of  such  a  plan,  because,  if 
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fixed  by  a  purpose  or  plan,  they  could  not  come  to  pass  as  free 
actions,  <  and  depending  for  their  existence  on  the  free  wilP  of 
voluntary  agents,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  fore- 
known.    This  is  the  foundation  of  two  distinct  theories;  both 
of  which  must  be  fairly  brought  into  view,  and  subject  to  the 
examination  of  reason.     And  we  begin  with  that  one  which  is 
most  remote  from  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  theory.   Ac- 
cording to  this,  God  neither  proposed  any  thing  respecting  the 
free  actions  of  moral  agents,  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to 
know  what  they  would  be.     As  this  theory  has,  at  first  view, 
the  appearance  of  denying  the  omniscience  of  God,  its  advo- 
cates have  taken  great  pains  to  obviate  this  objection.     They 
allege,  that  as  it  is  no  disparagement  of  God's  omnipotence,  to 
say,  that  there  are  impossible  thin^  which  bis  power  cannot 
accomplish;  so  in  regard  to  omniscience,  there  may  be  thing? 
which  cannot  be  known,  not  from  any,  imperfection  in  this 
attribute,  but  because,  from  their  uncertain  natare,  they  are 
not  capable  of  being  known.     There  is  the  appearance  of  plau- 
sibility in  this  representation,  but  it  is  only  an  appearance,  for 
in  regard  to  the  performance  of  impossibilities,  the  thing  is 
absurd  and  inconceivable,  as  for  example,  to  cause  a  thing  to 
be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time.  There  is  here  really  no  object 
on  which  power  can  be  executed.     But  the  case  is  far  difierent 
in  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  future  contingencies.     The  de- 
fect of  a  knowledge  of  these  argues  a  real  imperfection  in  this 
attribute.    We  cannot  conceive  of  a  being  possessing  an  in- 
crease of  perfection  by  a  power  to  do  tiiat  which  is  impossible; 
for,  as  was  said  before,  the  thing  is  wholly  inconceivable.    But 
we  can  conteive  of  knowledge  which  extends  to  free  actions  of 
moral  agents.      Man  himself  possesses  some  degree  of  this 
knowledge;  and  we  cannot  attribute  omniscience  to  the  Deity 
without  including  in  our  idea,  the  perfection  of  this  knowledge. 
To  say  that  there  are  things  which  from  their  natore  cannot 
be  known,  is  only  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  om- 
niscient being  in  the  universe;  for  if  there  were,  there  would 
be  nothing  unknown  to  him.     Moreover,  it  should  be  well 
considered  before  this  theory  is  adopted,  that  this  ignorance 
must  relate  to  all  actions  of  this  class;  for  if  one  can  be  certain- 
Iv  known  as  future,  without  destroying  its  freedom,  so  may  all. 
And  it  matters  not  by  what  means  the  knowledge  of  future  con- 
tingencies may  be  acquired,  it  must  equally,  in  all  cases,  affect 
the  freedom  and  morality  of  the  actions  known.  So  that^  if  the 
Governor  of  the  universe,  from  observing  the  conduct  of  crea- 
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tores  in  time  past,  should  be  able  with  certainty,  to  foreknow 
what  they  will  do  in  future,  such  knowledge  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  freedom  of  actions  thus  known.  And,  as  we 
observed,  in  another  part  of  this  review,  if  certain  knowledge 
is  thus  inconsistent  with  moral  agency,  no  reason  can  be  assign- 
ed, why  probable  knowledge,  in  proportion  to  its  approxima- 
tion to  certainty,  should  not  have  the  same  effect 

But  what  idea  does  it  afford  of  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  suppose,  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  is  totally  ignorant 
of  all  the  future  volitions  of  his  creatures,  and  of  all  the  conse- 
iiuences  of  these  volitions  ?  Dark,  indeed,  are  the  prospects  of 
the  wise  Director  of  all  things,  on  this  theory;  and  miserable 
must  be  the  suspense  and  anxiety  of  him  who  sits  at  the  helm, 
if  every  future  voluntary  act,  of  so  many  millions  of  free  agents^ 
is  utterly  unknown  to  him.  No  provision  can  be  made  before- 
hand to  meet  any  emergency.  The  universe  must  be  governed 
by  sudden  shifts  and  expedients,  adopted  as  the  exigence  may 
demand.  And  on  this  principle,  general  laws,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  would  be  altogether  unwise,  because  they 
could  not  be  so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  cases  which  might,  in 
the  course  of  events,  occur;  these  being  entirely  unknown. 
Such  a  theory,  if  pursued,  must  lead  inevitably  to  atheism* 
Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  prove  the  falsity  of  this  theory^ 
than  to  trace  it  to  consequences  so  absurd  and  dreadful 

The  theory  which  takes  from  the  Deity  all  certain  know- 
ledge of  future  free  actions  of  moral  agents,  is  not  only  repug- 
nant to  right  reason,  but  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scrip- 
tore.  According  to  it,  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  was  an 
event  unknown  to  God  before  it  actually  took  place;  and  no 
provision,  therefore,  could  have  been  made  to  meet  the  exi* 
gency.  No  plan  of  recovery  could  have  been  devised.  All 
which,  is  expressly  contradictory  to  numerous  plain  declare* 
tions  of  the  Bible.  That  evidence,  however,  which  demon-r 
stcably  proves  the  falsity  of  this  theory,  is,  tJie  long  chain  of 
prophecy,  which  foretells  innumerable  events  which  are  d&r 

E indent  on  the  free  will  of  man.  Many  of  these  predictions 
ve  been  exactly  fulfilled,  by  men  who  knew  not  God;  and 
generally,  by  agents  who  had  no  idea  that  they  were  executing 
any  divine  purpose,  or  accomplishing  any  divine  prediction; 
and  the  responsibili^  of  these  agents,  and  the  morality  of  their 
actions  were  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  circumstance  that 
they  were  fore-ordained;  and  foretold  by  the  prophets.  The 
illustration  of  this  position  from  the  Scriptures,  is  full,  and 
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eould  easily  be  adduced;  but  this  has  often  been  done  by  othera, 
and  is  inconsistent  with  the  narrow  limits  allotted  to  this  re- 
riew*  We  would  simply  refer  the  reader  to  the  history  of 
Adam,  of  Pharaoh,  of  Joseph,  of  Saul,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of 
Cyrus,  of  Judas  who  betrayed  Christ,  and  of  the  Jews  who 
erucified  him.  If  the  Scriptures  contain  one  word  of  truth,  it 
is  most  certain  that  the  free  actions  of  moral  agents  are  fore- 
known. 

To  evade  the  horrible  consequences  of  denying  foreknow- 
ledge to  the  Deity,  as  being  subversive  of  his  absolute  a&d 
infinite  perfection,  some  speculative  men  have  invented  a  the^ 
ory,  if  possible,  more  absurd;  and  that  is,  that  God  has  the 
perfection  of  omniscience,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
exercise  it,  in  regard  to  all  events.  They  suppose,  that  he 
<!ould  know  all  the  volitions  of  free  agents  which  ever  will 
exist,  but  that  he  does  not  choose  to  know  them,  before  they 
come  to  pass,  lest  he  should  infringe  the  liberty  of  the  creature. 
The  former  theory  attributed  the  ignorance  of  the  Deity  of  fu* 
ture  contin^ncies  to  the  necessity  of  nature;  this  ascribes  it  to 
his  will.  But  according  to  both,  actual  knowledge  of  such 
events  is  not  possessed;  and  the  only  difference  in  regard  to 
the  divine  attributes  which  exists  between  them,  is,  Uiat  ac- 
cording to  the  first,  God  is  supposed  to  be  necessarily  imper- 
fect, while  by  the  second,  he  is  voluntarily  imperfect  But  as 
it  relates  to  the  difirculty,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  governing 
the  world  with  wisdom,  they  are  precisely  the  same.  God  re- 
mains ignorant  of  every  free  action,  of  every  moral  agent,  until 
it  actually  takes  place.  To  whom  the  world  is  inaebted  for 
this  extraordinary  hypothesis,  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  chevalier 
Ramsay  was  the  first  writer,  known  to  us,  who  published  iL 
And  it  ought  to  have  died  with  him;  but  to  the  erief  of  many 
ef  his  brethren,  and  the  surprise  of  all  reflecting  theologians,  it 
has  found  an  advocate  in  the  learned  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  But^ 
there  is  so  little  danger  of  its  being  adopted  by  any  conside- 
rate, sensible  man,  that  we  may  safely  leave  it  to  sink  by  its 
own  absurdity.  We  are  not  a  little  astonished,  to  find  such  ft 
man  as  Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  Elements  of  Moral  Science,  serious- 
ly proposing  the  first  mentioned  theory,  as  a  relief  from  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  certain  foreknow- 
ledge.  It  seems,  however,  to  show  how  heavily  these  conse- 
quenees  press  upon  the  Arminian  scheme. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  general 
theory,  mentioned  above.    According  to  this,  God,  it  is  ad- 
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mitted^  does  certainly  and  perfectly  foreknow  whatever  shall 
come  to  pass,  without  any  exceptions;  but  in  regard  to  the  free 
actions  of  moral  agents,  he  has  formed  no  purpose^  nor  made 
any  decree,  but  leaves  them  fully  to  the  freedom  of  their  own 
will.      And  to  support  this  theory,  much  pains  is  taken  to 
prove  that  mere  knowledge  cannot  affect  the  freedom  or  mo- 
rality of  the  actions  which  are  its  objects:  and  it  is,  moreover, 
attempted  to  be  shown,  that  a  purpose,  that  an  action  shall  ex- 
ist, in  future,  must  render  it  necessary.     Now,  in  regard  to 
the  first  position,  we  not  only  admit,  but  strongly  maintain, 
that  the  foreknowledge  of  the  certain  existence  of  an  action, 
does  not  render  it  a  necessary  action:  if  the  agent  be  free,  the 
action  is  free,  whether  we  suppose  it  to  be  foreknown  or  not 
And  we  agree  also,  that  it  is  not  the  knowledge  of  a  future  ac- 
tion which  renders  it  certain:  it  must,  in  the  order  of  things, 
be  certain  before  it  can  be  foreknown.    But  if  an  event  be  cer- 
tainly foreknown,  it  must  have  a  certain  future  existence,  and 
of  that  certain  future  existence,  there  must  be  some  reason  or 
cause.     Now  that  cause  is  either  the  purpose  of  God  that  it 
should  be  so,  or  it  is  something  else.  If  the  former,  then  it  is  de- 
creed; but  if  it  be  some  other  cause,  whatever  that  may  be,  as 
it  fixes  the  certainty  of  the  event,  it  must  be  as  inconsistent 
with  freedom,  as  if  the  same  effect  was  produced  by  the  divine 
purpose.     If  another  cause  may  render  an  event  so  certain  that 
It  may  be  infallibly  foreknown,  without  any  interference  with 
moral  agency,  then  the  purpose  of  God  may  render  an  event 
certain,  without  any  violation  of  the  freedom  of  the  creature. 
But  if  it  be  alleged,  that  there  is  no  other  cause  of  the  event 
necessary  to  be  supposed,  than  the  free  agency  of  the  creature; 
we  reply  that,  in  one  sense,  this  \h  true.    It  is  true,  as  it  relates 
to  the  proximate  efficient  cause.     But  if  God  knows  how  such 
a  creature  will  act,  there  must  be  #ome  foundation  on  which 
this  knowledge  rests ;  that  is,  there  must  be  some  reason  why 
the  free  creature  should  act  as  it  is  foreseen  that  he  will  act 
For  as  every  free  agent  has  the  liberty  of  acting,  or  not;  or  of 
p^forming  a  different  action  from  the  one  which  he  eventually 
performs,  if  there  existed  no  reason  why  the  one  took  place 
and  not  tJhe  other,  all  knowledge  of  the  action  before  it  occurs 
is  necessarily  excluded.     It  would  be  to  suppose  knowledge, 
without  the  least  foundation  for  that  knowledge  in  the  object 
In  answer,  it  is  sometimes  alleged,  that  God's  knowledge  is  not 
like  ours;  nor  can  we  judge  of  his  manner  of  knowing  things, 
by  what  takes  place  among  creatures.     While  we  readily  ad- 
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mit  the  general  truths  we  deny  that  it  can  have  any  applicatioii 
to  the  case  before  us.  God  cannot  know  that  something  exists 
where  there  is  nothing.  God  cannot  know  that  an  event  is 
certainly  future,  where  there  is,  by  the  hypothesis,  nothing 
seen  by  him  which  can  be  the  cause  of  this  certainty;  or,  in 
other  words,  God  cannot  see  that  an  effect,  yet  future,  will 
certainly  be  produced,  if  he  does  not  know  any  cause  of  its  ex- 
istence. This  mode  of  knowing  things  is  indeed  incomprehen- 
sible, but  it  does  not  involve  a  palpable  impossibility. 

But  waving  this  discussion,  let  us  assume  only  what  is  mnt- 
ed,  that  if  a  future  event  be  infallibly  foreknown,  it  must  be  in- 
fallibly certain ;  as  certain  as  any  decree  can  make  it  In  this 
point  the  two  theories  are  perfectly  the  same.  The  event  is  as 
certain  as  it  can  be  ;  for  it  will  be  perceived  by  all,  and  must 
be  admitted,  that  it  is  as  impossible,  that  an  event  foreseen  by 
omniscience,  can  fail,  as  that  a  decreed  event  can  fail.  If  mere 
certainty  of  existence,  therefore,  is  inconsistent  with  free  agen- 
cy, the  theory  of  foreknowledge  is  as  subversive  of  freedom  as 
a  fixed  purpose.  But  it  is  alleged,  that  the  purpose  influences 
the  action,  and  therefore,  there  is  a  wide  difference.  We  an- 
swer, that  if  the  divine  purpose — as  we  maintain — ^has  no  other 
influence  on  the  action  than  to  render  it  certain,  there  is  no 
difference  at  all ;  for  on  some  account,  and  for  some  reason,  it 
matters  not  what — the  thine  is  as  certain  as  it  can  be,  on  the 
theory  of  mere  foreknowledge.  But  it  will  be  asked,  how  can 
an  event  be  rendered  absolutely  certain,  by  a  divine  purpose, 
without  rendering  that  event  necessary?  If  an  end  is  purposed 
and  rendered  certain,  the  means  must  also  be  put  into  opera- 
tion, and  made  as  certain  as  ^e  end;  therefore,  he  who  purpo- 
ses that  a  thing  shall  be,  must  be  its  proper  and  efficient  cause; 
for  how  can  he  otherwise  &dve  effect  to  his  own  purposes,  than 
by  putting  into  operation  vch  causes  as  will  produce  the  pre- 
determined end  ?  And  therefore  that  being  who  decrees  an 
event,  and  provides  for  its  accomplishment,  must,  in  all  reason, 
be  considered  the  proper  cause  of  it,  which  when  the  object  of 
the  decree  is  a  sinful  action,  must  lead  to  the  blasphemous  con- 
sequence, that  God  is  the  author  of  sin.  A  mere  purpose  with- 
out efficient  action  cannot  possibly  secure  the  certainty  of  any 
event,  therefore  a  decree  which  shall  secure  the  certain  futuri- 
tion  of  any  thing,  must  be  followed  by  an  actual  agency,  which 
will  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  end.  And  if  Gk)d  decrees 
that  an  intelligent,  voluntary  being  shall  certainly  perform  an 
action,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose,  that  directly  or  indirectly. 
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he  should  exert  a  power  to  influence  the  actions  of  this  volun- 
tary agent,  in  which  case,  the  being  thus  influenced  by  the  con- 
trolling power  of  another,  cannot  be  free  and  accountable. 

Here  we  have  the  whole  strength  of  the  objection  to  absolute 
decrees.  This  is  the  gordian  knot,  which  it  has  been  found  so 
difficult  to  unloose,  that  most  men  are  disposed  to  cut  it  And 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  seems  to  be  something  incom- 
prehensible to  us,  in  this  thing;  and  perhaps,  the  common 
method  of  acknowledging,  that  human  minds  cannot  reconcile 
the  fixed  purposes  of  God  with  the  free  agency  of  man  is  best: 
yet  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  the  difficulty  is  fully  as  great, 
and  even  greater  on  the  Arminian,  than  the  Calyinistic  theory. 
The  former,  indeed,  talks  of  conditional  decrees  or  purposes  of 
G^,  which  are  mere  hypothetical  things;  a  purpose  to  do  this 
or  Aat,  if  some  other  event  should  occur;  but  if  this  should  not 
occur,  to  act  difierently.  This,  indeed,  is  to  make  the  great 
omniscient  God  like  ourselves.     It  is  to  represent  him  as  de- 

S indent  for  his  eternal  purposes  on  creatures  not  in  existence. 
ut  TeaHyj  this  theory  can  afibrd  no  manner  of  relief:  for,  as 
God,  from  the  beginning,  knew  what  the  actions  of  free  crea- 
tures would  be,  his  own  purposes  were  as  much  fixed  as  they 
could  be,  on  any  other  hypothesis.  If  a  ruler  determines  to 
punish  his  subjects  if  they  commit  certain  crimes,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  assured  that  they  will  commit  them,  his  purpose  to 
punish  is  as  certainly  fixed  as  it  can  be. 

But  before  we  dismiss  this'  subject  as  incomprehensible,  let 
us  examine  whether  there  is  not  a  theory  on  which  the  divine 
foreknowledge  and  purpose,  may  be  reconciled,  and  on  which 
Calvinists  and  Arminians  may  become  united  in  their  views. 

Whatever  plan  the  Almigh^p^  determined  on  from  the  begin- 
lung,  or  whatever  purpose  he  formed  in  regard  to  the  universe 
of  creatures,  all  was  done  under  the  guidance  of  infinite  wis- 
dom. That  God  decreed,  in  wisdom,  every  thing  which  he  did 
purpose,  is  admitted  by  all.  To  form  a  plan  for  the  creation, 
arrangement,  and  government  of  the  world,  supposes  that  out 
of  all  possible  plans,  that  was  selected  which  seemed  best  to  in- 
finite wisdom.  In  the  order  of  nature,  therefore,  the  whole 
congeries  of  creatures  and  events,  which  compose  the  universe, 
must  have  been  present  to  the  Divine  Mind  before  his  purpose 
was  formed ;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  all  creatures,  with  all 
their  relations  and  actions  were  in  the  view  of  God's  infinite 
understanding,  when  he  decreed  their  future  existence;  and  the 
whole  was  viewed  as  one  connected  plan  or  system,  and  was 
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contemplated  at  one  comprehensive  glance,  and  all  fature  ex- 
istence was  decreed  by  one  single  aet  Now,  whatever  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  acts  was  viewed  to  be  in  the  divine 
purpose,  the  same  must  they  be  in  the  event  If  God  deter- 
mined that  free  agents  should  exist,  and  that  their  actions  should 
be  free,  when  this  part  of  his  plan  is  executed,  free  agents  with 
their  free  actions  will  exist;  and  the  decree,  so  far  from  being 
inconsistent  with  their  freedom,  is  the  very  thing  which  ren- 
ders it  certain  that  such  free  agents  and  voluntary  acts  will  ever 
have  a  being.  Could  not  God  from  all  eternity  decree,  that 
creatures  endued  with  liberty  should  exist,  and  if  this  was  his 
purpose,  will  not  the  event  answer  to  it?  And  if  such  creatures 
exist  and  act,  will  not  their  actions  be  free?  If,  then,  the  plan 
of  the  universe  adopted  by  infinite  wisdom,  included  the  expt- 
ence  of  free  moral  agents  and  their  fVee  actions,  such  creatlA^es 
and  such  actions  must  come  into  being,  in  consequence  of  the 
decree;  human  liberty,  therefore,  instead  of  being  destroyed  by 
die  decree,  is  established  upon  an  immutable  basis.  If  God  is 
omnipotent  and  wills  the  existence  of  a  free  agent,  the  next 
moment,  such  a  being  would  instantly  start  into  being,  if  he 
wills,  that  such  a  creature  should  exist  six  thousand  years  after 
the  creation,  the  effect  will  as  certainly  follow,  and  will  as  ex- 
actly answer  to  the  purpose  of  the  divine  mind.  It  would  be 
very  strange,  indeed,  if  the  Almighty  could  not  effectually  will 
the  existence  of  a  free,  voluntary  act:  to  suppose  the  contrary, 
would  be  to  deny  his  omnipotence.  Now,  if  he  can  decree  the 
future  existence  of  such  an  act,  it  will  surely  come  to  pass, 
agreeably  to  the  design;  that  is,  it  will  exist  as  a  free  act  Now 
whether  we  can  tell  how  God  can  secure  the  freedom  of  such 
an  act  or  not,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  believe  that  a  being 
of  infinite  perfection  can  accomplish  it  To  say,  then,  that  the 
decree  by  which  the  certainty  of  a  free  act  is  secured,  violates 
free  agency,  seems  very  much  like  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

The  objection,  that  tiie  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  neeessa* 
rily  makes  God  the  author  of  sin,  derives  its  whole  force  from 
overlooking  the  important  fact,  that  there  may  be  created  agen ts^ 
wiio  are  endued  with  the  power  of  originating  action  by  the 
very  constitution  of  their  nature ;  and  who,  although  depen- 
dent on  God  for  their  existence  and  faculties,  yet  being  sup- 
ported in  being,  are  capable  of  acting,  and  of  acting  freely.  If 
such  creatures  did  not  exist,  there  neither  would  be,  nor  could 
be,  any  such  thing  as  moral  agencv;  and  consequendy,  no  su<di 
thing  as  praise  or  blame.     But  if  God  accomplishes  his  pur- 
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posea  by  crediting  such  agents,  who  are  free  and  Toluntary  in 
Aeir  actions,  and  capable  of  doing  right  or  wrong,  it  is  not 
sound  logic  to  infer,  that  the  moral  qualities  of  their  actions 
must  be  ascribed  to  him.  They  are  answerable  for  their  own 
acti.  If  such  actire,  accountable  beings  can  be  created — and 
why  should  we  doubt  it — ^their  actions  ought  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  die  Creator. 

But  still  the  difficulty  occurs,  that  if  Gk)d  positively  decrees 
that  such  creatures  shall  perform  certain  acts;  to  execute  this 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  exerts  an  influence 
mediately  or  immediately,  on  their  minds:  and  if  a  superior 
being  causes  one  dependent  on  him,  to  perform  certain  actions, 
the  latter,  it  is  thought,  cannot  be  accountable  for  such  acts. 

There  are  two  methods  of  answering  this  objection.  We 
first  admit  the  fact,  that  God  does  exert  his  power  in  the  pro- 
duction of  all  the  acts  of  creatures,  by  such  a  concurrence  with 
them,  that  the  physical  part  of  the  act  is  the  e£fect  of  his  agency, 
but  so  far  as  it  is  of  a  sinful  nature  it  is  their  own.  Thus  it  is 
acknowledged,  that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  our  free  acts, 
considered  merely  as  acts  of  intellect  or  will;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  act  of  the  creature  determines  the  moral  quadity  of  the 
thing  done.  This  is  the  distinction  invented  by  the  schoolmen, 
and  adopted  by  most  Calvinistic  theologians  of  former  days; 
and  which  they  attempt  to  illustrate  by  various  comparisons. 
It  is,  however,  a. distinction  not  easily  understood;  and  has 
never  been  so  explained  as  to  remove  the  darkness  and  per- 
plexity in  which  the  subject  is  involved.  For,  if  God  is  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  action,  as  it  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  if 
he  determines  its  physical  nature,  it  does  no);  appear  that  any 
thing  is  left  for  the  creature,  but  to  yield:  the  physical  part  of 
an  act  is  the  substance  of  that  act,  and  its  morality  is  the  rela- 
tion which  it  bears  to  something  else.  Now,  although  we  may 
conceive  of  an  act,  as  purely  a  mental  energy,  without  takins 
into  view  any  of  its  relations;  yet  when  such  an  act  is  produced 
in  the  mind  of  man,  who  stands  in  certain  relations  to  God  and 
his  fellow  creatures;  and  is  under  a  moral  law,  which  measures 
and  estimates  the  moral  character  of  every  act,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, how.we  can  admit  that  it  is  as  to  its  substance  the  effect 
of  divine  power,  and  yet  as  to  its  morality  the  act  of  the  crea- 
tare. 

Others  come  up  directly  to  the  difficulty,  and  maintain  that 
God  is  the  author  of  sin,  or  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  but  that 
there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  sin  in  him.     They  allege,  that 
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there  is  no  necessity  that  what  God  makes  should  be  like  him* 
self;  oFy  that  he  should  possess  the  qualities  and  attributes  of 
his  creatures..  God  creates  matter,  but  h*e  is  not  therefore 
material.  He  creates  poisonous  reptiles,  but  who  would  think 
of  inferring,  that,  on  this  account,  he  possesses  properties  an- 
swering to  this?  So  God  may  be  the  author  of  sinful  acts  in 
creatures,  and  not  be,  in  any  degree,  a  partaker  of  sin.  It  is, 
moreover,  alleged,  that  we  are  so  constituted,  that  we  judge 
of  the  morality  of  actions  without  any  reference  to  their  cause. 
If  ft  man  is  conscious  of  a  voluntary  exercise,  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  God,  conscience  immediately  pronounces  sentence  of 
condemnation,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  cause.  We  feel 
guilty  on  account  of  a  wrong  choice,  however  that  volition  may 
have  been  produced  in  our  minds.  Free  agency,  according  to 
this  theory,  consists  in  voluntary  action  alone;  and  for  all  such 
exercises  we  are  accountable.  There  is,  therefore,  no  incon- 
sistency whatever,  between  the  divine  purpose  and  free  agency. 
This  theory  has  many  advocates  in  our  country,  and  is  consi- 
dered an  improvement  of  the  old  Calvinistic  theology.  But  it 
is  repugnant  to  common  sense;  and  the  arguments  employed 
in  its  defence  are  sophistical. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  reasoning  from  the  effect  to  the  cause 
is  one  of  the  most  clear  and  logical  methods  of  demonstrating 
truth  which  we  possess,  and  if  it  were  abolished,  almost  aU 
useful  reasoning  would  be  at  end.  By  the  works  of  creation 
we  prove  conclusively,  that  God  is  wise  and' powerful,  and  be- 
nevolent, because  we  can  see  manifest  indications  of  these  attri- 
butes in  the  creatures.  We  do  not,  indeed,  conclude  from  such 
reasoning,  that  there  is  a  perfect  resemblance  in  the  thing  made 
to  the  Creator,  which  is  impossible;  but  we  legitimately  infer 
from  effects  which  could  not  be  such  as  they  are,  unless  their 
cause  was  powerful,  wise,  and  benevolent  There  must  be  in 
the  cause  that  which  will  account  for  the  effect:  and  when  a 
free  intelligent  agent  is  the  cause,  his  character  may  be  known 
as  far  as  his  design  in  the  effect  is  manifest  If  diese  princi- 
ples are  not  admitted,  and  it  should  be  denied,  that  the  nature 
of  a  cause  can  be  determined  from  its  effects,  then  it  would 
follow,  that  an  evil  being  may  have  created  this  world;  and 
that  a  superior  excellence  to  any  that  existed  in  the  cause, 
might  be  in  an  effect  Now,  if  the  evidence  of  goodness  in 
the  constitution  of  creatures  proves  that  God  is  good;  if  he  is 
the  author  of  sin  the  conclusion  would  be  as  legitimate,  that 
evil  exists  in  him,  which  is  blasphemous.     But  it  is  said,  that 
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though  sin  in  itself  be  evil,  yet  God  in  producing  it  has  a  good 
end  in  view;  and  then  we  establish  the  principle,  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  infinite  purity  to  do  evil,  that  good  may  come;  and 
if  this  is  consistent  with  divine  perfection,  it  is  also  with  hu- 
man virtue;  but  such  a  principle  is  severely  reprehended  in  the 
word  of  God. 

By  some  writers,  the  diflSculty  is  got  over  by  what  may  pro- 
perly be  called  a  metaphysical  quibble.  They  reason  thus. 
There  can  be  no  sin  before  the  first  sin;  he,  therefore,  who  is 
the  author  of  sin,  cannot  be  sinful,  for  that  would  be  to  suppose 
that  sin  existed  before  it  did  exist;  that  is,  sin  before  the  first  sin. 
Now,  if  such  sophistry  deserves  an  answer,  it  may  be  briefly 
^ven  thus.  When  we  speak  of  God  as  the  author  of  sin,  the 
meaning  is,  sin  in  the  creature;  and  when  of  the  first  sin,  we 
mean  the  first  sin  of  man;  but  if  it  be  true  that  God,  by  an  im- 
mediate agency  produces  this  sin  in  man,  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  moral  evil  in  man  or  any  other  creature,  is  not 
the  only  or  the  first  ^vil  of  that  kind,  since  it  must  have  had 
a  previous  existence  in  the  cause  of  these  sinful  acts  of  the  crea- 
ture. A  parallel  case  is  this:  God  is  the  author  of  holiness, 
but  if  holiness  be  produced  by  God,  then  it  did  not  exist  before 
it  was  produced,  and  thus  we  come  to  the  impious  conclusion, 
that  because  God  is  the  author  of  holiness,  there  is  no  holiness 
in  him,  otherwise,  holiness  existed  before  it  was  produced^  that 
is,  before  it  did  exist. 

Again,  if  God  produces  by  his  Almighty  power,  all  the  evil 
thoughts  and  purposes  which  arise  in  me  mind  of  the  sinner, 
they  are  not  properly  the  acts  of  the  sinner,  but  of  him  who 
produces  them.  It  is,  indeed,  said,  that  God  acts  upon  us  to 
cause  us  to  act,  and  that  the  act  is  properly  our  own,  if  it  be 
our  feeling  or  volition,  and  it  matters  not  how  it  was  produced. 
The  judgment  of  conscience  is,  that  the  man  is  guilty  of  what- 
ever he  wills  improperly,  however  that  will  may  have  been 
produced  in  him.  As  was  mentioned  before,  they  insist  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  an  act,  in  judging  of 
its  moral  nature.  If,  on  our  part, it  is  voluntary,  tiiat  is  enough; 
the  sin  is  as  much  our  own  as  it  can  be;  and  the  appeal  is  made 
to  our  own  consciousness  of  what  passes  within  our  minds,  when 
we  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  ourselves.  Now,  there 
is  some  truth  in  this  statement,  which  gives  plausibility  to  the 
whole.  It  is  true,  that  when  we  are  conscious  of  an  evil  pur- 
pose, we  immediately  experience  a  sense  of  guilt,  without  any 
inquiry  after  the  origin  of  this  volition;  but  why  is  this,  but 
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becaase  we  take  it  for  granted,  in  all  our  judgments  respeetittg 
our  sinsy  that  they  are  our  own  acta.  And  if  men  could  be 
convinced  that  God  was  the  author  of  all  their  sinful  acts,  they 
would  cease  to  feel  that  they  were  accountable  for  them.  Meii> 
commonly,  do  not  believe  in  their  own  existence  more  fadrly, 
than  in  the  fact,  that  their  thoughts  are  the  actions  of  their  own 
souls,  and  that  they  originate  in  the  activity  of  their  own 
minds.  We  do  not  deny  the  power  of  God  to  produce  what 
he  pleases  in  any  mind,  but  if  he  produces  evil,  the  creature  is 
excusable,  for  who  can  resist  omnipotence  ?  Who  can  thii^ 
any  thing  else,  upon  this  h3^othesis,  than  what  is  created  with- 
in him  ?  But  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  Grod  may 
produce  sin  in  the  creature,  and  the  acts  remain  sinful,  because 
it  is  admitted,  by  all  who  believe  in  the  operations  of  grace, 
that  he  works  in  all  his  people,  both  <<to  will  and  to  do.''  If 
then  the  holy  exercises  of  the  pious  are  produced  by  the  agency 
of  God,  and  yet  these  are  holy  exercises,  and  are  felt  by  the 
saints  to  be  tiieir  own;  then  there  is  no  reason  why  he  may 
not  work  in  sinners  all  their  sinful  exercises,  and  yet  they  be 
their  own  sins.  To  which  we  would  reply,  that  sin  is  sin  by 
whomsoever  produced.  As  was  said  before,  we  do  not  deny 
the  power  of  God  to  produce  evil  in  the  sinner's  mind;  but  we 
deny  that  it  is  consistent  with  his  holiness.  The  question  now, 
however,  is,  whether  the  sinner  can  be  justly  punished  for  evil 
thoughts  wrought  in  his  heart  by  Almighty  power.  And  we 
are  willing  to  admit  the  parallel  brousht  for  illustration,  and 
when,  extended  to  its  proper  length,  will  overthrow  the  cause 
which  it  was  brought  to  support  When  God  works  in  his 
people  to  make  them  willine  to  love  and  obey  him,  is  the  praise 
of  their  exercises  of  grace  due  to  them  ?  Do  they  not  univer- 
sally ascribe  all  the  praise  to  God,  saying,  not  unto  us,  &c 
They  feel  that  if  such  acts  are  rewarded,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
favour.  Look,  then,  at  the  other  side  of  the  parallel.  When 
God  works  in  the  hearts  of  the  wicked  to  do  evil,  the  Uame 
is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  them,  but  to  him  who  is  the  true  author 
of  their  exercises;  and  they  deserve  no  punishment  for  such 
acts,  unless  God  should  choose,  gratuitously  or  arbitrarily,  to 
inflict  punishment  on  them. 

And  if  God  can  create  an  active  being,  I  mean  one  essential* 
ly  active,  capable  of  originating  action,  why  have  recourse  to 
other  efficient  causes  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  free 
actions  of  such  creatures?  Some  writers  assume  it  as  a  maxim, 
that  no  creature  can  act  without  the  physical  efficient  enersy 
of  God  co-operating,  to  give  him  the  ability  to  put  forth  t£e 
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aet;  or  as  it  is  more  simply  expressed  by  the  abettors  o(  the 
last  mentioned  theory,  no  creature  can  act  but  as  it  is  acted  on. 
But  we  deny  that  this  is  a  self-evident  truth ;  and  we  are  sure 
it  never  can  be  demonstrated.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  every 
creature  is  continually  sustained  in  existence,  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  its  faculties  by  tiie  power  of  God ;  but  if  that  creature 
be  in  its  very  essence  active,  it  is  evident  from  the  pr^nises, 
that  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  cause  it  to  act,  than  to  con- 
tinue its  existence.  According  to  our  theory,  therefore,  the 
efficient  cause  of  free  actions  is  to  be  looked  for  no  where  else 
but  in  the  free  agents  themselves;  except  in  q[>ecial  cases  where 
God  may  choose,  for  wise  and  good  ends,  supematurally  to  ope- 
rate on  their  minds.  And  if  there  be  no  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing other  causes  of  free  and  voluntary  actions,  why  should 
we  encumber  the  subject  more  deeply  with  the  doctrine  of  di- 
vine efficiency  or  concourse  in  the  performance  of  sinful  acts. 
No  distinctions,  however  nice,  will  ever  be  sufficient  to  guard 
that  system  from  the  shocking  consequence  of  making  God  the 
authoi'of  sin. 

But  it  is  feared,  that  the  theoiy  which  we  defend  will  make 
the  creature  independent  of  the  Creates ;  there  is  no  reason 
ibr  apprehension,  as  we  not  only  admit  that  the  power  of  God 
ia^  every  moment,  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  creature, 
but  we  maintain  that  every  action  of  the  creature  will  be  ac- 
eordant  with  his  eternal  purpose.  To  obtain  a  distinct  view  of 
this  subject,  it  is  requisite  to  recall  to  mind  a  few  undeniable 
principles.  The  first  is,  that  in  the  production  of  creatures, 
God  acts  wisely,  or  as  a  being  of  intelligence;  like  finite  beinacs, 
God  has  no  need  to  deliberate,  compare,  and  reason,  but  he 
perceives  instinctively  all  possible  things  with  all  their  possi* 
ble  relations.  In  wisdom  he  made  all  things  that  are  made. 
Every  minute  part  of  every  animal  and  of  every  vegetable 
was  wisely  ordained  to  occupy  its  appropriate  place,  and 
suited  to  answer  its  appropriate  end.  The  whole  system,  in 
the  various  relations  of  one  part  to  another,  was  arranged 
and  adkisted  in  infinite  wisdom.  This  supposes  that  the  whole 
exBted  in  idea  before  the  infinite  mind  when  his  purpose  was 
formed  to  give  it  existence.  In  this  plan  free  agents  formed  a 
partf  these,  with  all  their  actions,  a^o  were  contemplated  pre- 
viously (in  the  order  of  nature)  to  the  decree  which  deter- 
mined their  future  existence  to  be  certain. 

Again,  in  selecting  his  plan,  the  great  Creator  acted  with 
perfisct  freedom.    He  was  under  no  necessity  to  create  any 
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thing.  He  is  independent  of  all  creatures,  and  stands  in  need 
of  nothing.  Not  only  was  he  at  perfect  liberty  to  create  or 
not,  but  he  was  free  to  adopt  any  system  which  pleased  him. 
If  there  had  been  anything  in  the  existing  plan  which  did  not 
please  him,  or  would  not  answer  his  purpose  perfectly,  he  was 
at  liberty  to  reject  the  whole,  and  would  have  done  so.  When 
he  purposed  to  create  the  progenitor  of  the  human  family,  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  have  given  existence  to  another  of  the 
same  species:  he  might,  for  example,  have  made  the  last  man 
first;  or  have  formed  a  person  distinct  from  any  who  ever  shall 
actually  exist  Now  this  being  the  case,  the  inquiry  arises, 
could  not  God  have  placed  at  the  head  of  the  human  family,  on 
whom  the  destiny  of  the  rest  should  depend,  one  who  would 
not  have  sinned?  If  he  could  not;  if  every  creature  that  could 
have  been  created  of  the  human  species  would  certainly  have 
sinned  as  well  as  Adam,  then  it  follows  eventually  that  sin 
could  not  be  avoided  if  man  existed;  and  the  conclusion  is, 
that  a  determination  to  create  man,  involved  in  it  the  purpose 
to  permit  the  existence  of  sin.  But  if  the  alternative  be  taken, 
and  it  be  said,  that  God  could  have  created,  in  the  place  of 
Adam,  one  who  would  not  have  sinned,  still  the  same  conclu- 
sion forces  itself  upon  us;  for  if,  when  he  might  have  formed  a 
creature  who  would  not  have  transgressed,  lie  chose  io  form 
one  whom  he  knew  would,  it  is  as  evident  as  any  thing  can  be, 
that  by  this  selection  he  did  determine  to  permit  the  existence 
of  sin. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  examine  the  theory  which  sup- 
poses, that  the  plan  of  the  Almighty,  as  it  originally  existed  in 
the  eternal  mind,  is  not  the  one  which  is  actually  in  existence; 
but  that  while  it  was  his  purpose  that  evil  should  have  no  place 
in  the  universe,  contrary  to  his  will  and  plan,  it  has  come  in 
through  the  transgression  of  free  agents;  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  a  new  plan  has  been  adopted,  accommodated  to 
the  exigence  of  the  case.  If  we  understand  the  Arminian  theo- 
ry, this  is  the  point  by  which  it  stands  distinguished  from  the 
theory  which  we  believe.  The  mere  statement  of  this  opinion 
seems  to  us  to  carry  with  it  a  confutation.  For,  when  the  origi- 
nal plan  was  formed  and  adopted,  according  to  the  premises,  it 
was  certainly  known  that  it  would  utterly  fail;  and  was  it  ever 
heard  of  among  Creatures,  that  any  intelligent  being  seriously 
formed  a  purpose  which  he  knew  at  the  time  could  not  and 
would  not  be  accomplished  ?  To  suppose,  then,  that  God  with 
a  perfect  prescience  of  all  future  events,  resolved  upon  a  plan 
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of  the  UQiyerse  entirely  different  from  what  he  knew  would 
come  to  pass,  is  a  scheme,  so  unreasonable,  that  we  know  not 
how  any  one,  after  distinctly  considering  it,  can  adopt  it:  and 
we  seem  to  ourselves  now  to  perceive  the  reason  why  some 
specuLitive  Arminians  have  been  driven  to  the  theory  men- 
tioned above,  that  God  did  not  choose  to  know  what  would 
really  take  place. 

But  passing  by  the  inconsistency  of  this  theory  on  account 
of  these  reasons,  let  us  see  to  what  consequences  it  will  lead 
us.  The  hypothesis  is,  that  the  present  state  of  the  world  does 
not  accord  with  the  original  plan  of  the  Almighty;  but  that  by 
the  introduction  of  sin  against  his  will,  the  whole  state  of  the 
moral  world  is  changed,  and  of  course  the  government  of 
the  world  by  providence  must  be  entirely  different  from  what 
it  would  have  been  if  man  had  not  sinned.  One  undeniable 
consequence  is,  that  the  end  which  God  had  in  view  in  the 
creation  is  lost,  unless  we  suppose  that  his  glory  can  be  pro- 
moted as  well  by  a  state  of  things  which  prostrates  his  own 
plan,  as  by  its  execution.  But  if  the  ruler  of  the  universe  was 
ihistrafed  in  his  purpose  by  the  first  sin,  so  he  must  be  by 
every  subsequent  transgression  ;  and,  therefore,  the  existence 
of  creatures,  instead  of  answering  his  original  purpose,  whether 
that  was  to  make  them  happy  or  to  promote  his  own  glory,  has 
entirely  failed  of  its  complete  accomplishment  And  if  this  has 
occurred  by  the  actual  course  of  events  in  time  past,  what  se- 
curity is  there,  that  the  same  will  not  be  the  fact  in  time  to 
come?  yea,  what  security  is  there  that  things  will  not  continue 
to  grow  worse  and  worse,  until  all  nature  shall  rush  to  some 
dreadful  catastrophe,  in  which  every  thing  good  in  the  creation 
ahall  be  utterly  lost  in  everlasting  darkness  and  confusion  ? 

It  will  not  be  satisCactory  to  answer,  that  God  has  wisdom 
and  power  sufficient  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe;  for  his  wis- 
dom and  power,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  are  not  adequate 
to  the  prevention  of  sin  and  its  consequences;  and  if  these  may 
arise  and  spread  and  increase,  how  can  the  consequence  sup- 
posed be  prevented  ?  If  the  plan  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the 
universe  may  be  thwarted  in  one  instance,  it  may  in  all.  No 
security  for  the  final  well-beine  of  the  universe  can  be  found 
any  where.  Now  is  it  reasonable  to  think  that,  on  these  prin- 
ciples, a  Grod  of  infinite  wisdom  would  ever  have  made  crea- 
tares  capable  of  frustrating  all  his  plans,  and  disappointing  all 
bis  most  benevolent  purposes  ? 

But  it  may  be  alleged,  that  God  foreseeing  the  evil  which 
would  arise  from  the  abuse  of  free  will,  determined  to  provide 
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against  it,  and  accordingly,  has  done  so,  by  sending  his  Son 
into  the  world  to  repair  the  ruins  which  sin  has  nade;  and 
thus,  although  Grod  will  not  be  ^orified  according  to  his  origi- 
nal design,  he  will,  nevertheless,  be  honoured  by  the  new  re- 
medial scheme.  The  ground  of  the  objection,  however,  still 
remains.  If  God's  first  plan  was  entirely  frustrated  by  the  sin 
of  his  creatures,  what  security  is  there,  that  the  same  will  not 
happen  in  relation  to  this  new  plan?  As  the  will  of  man  is 
still  free,  and  as  the  success  of  the  mediatorial  scheme  depends 
on  the  choice  of  nian,  why  may  it  not  happen,  that  the  end 
aimed  at  in  the  second  will. also  be  frustrated r  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  the  fact  has  already  occurred;  for  the  design 
of  God  in  sending  his  Son  was  to  save  all  men,  but  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  only  a  small  part  of  the  human  race  has  been 
brought  to  salvation  hitherto.  And  there  is  no  better  hope  for 
the  future,  for  men  are  not  better  now  than  formerly,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  past,  we  may  conjecture,  that  the  greater  number 
Wul  continue  to  neglect  tnis  great  salvation.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  great  €rod  has  been  disconcerted  and  disappointed  in 
all  his  designs:  not  only  was  his  original  plan  of  a  universe 
without  sin,  frustrated,  but  his  remedial  plan,  which  was  to  save 
all  men  from  sin,  has  also  failed.  These  are  consequences  which 
inevitably  flow  from  the  hypothesis,  that  the  cause  of  events  in 
the  world  is  aot  in  accordance  witii  the  original  plan  of  the 
Creator.  But  it  is  impossible,  after  an  impartial  view  of  the 
divine  attributes,  to  believe  in  these  conclusions.  They  are 
repugnant  to  reason.  They  are  dishonourable  to  the  divine 
perfections. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  sober  Arminian  will  be  dis- 
posed to  take  different  eround,  and  to  maintain,  that  God  did, 
with  the  prescience  of  all  his  sins,  determine  to  create  man; 
and  that  the  existing  state  of  things  he  did  resolve  to  permit; 
but  that  he  decreed  nothing  respecting  these  actions,  but  left 
them  free;  so  that  when  the  creature  sins,  he  is  not  under  any 
necessity  of  doing  wrong  from  any  divine  purpose.  Now,  here 
it  is  evident,  again,  that  there  is  an  idea  attached  to  the  doc^ 
trine  of  decrees  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  which  we 
have  heretofore  laboured  to  separate  from  it  It  is,  that  if  their 
sinful  actions  are  decreed,  they  cannot  be  free,  and  must  come 
to  pass  by  an  unavoidable  necessity.  To  remove  all  difSculty, 
however,  on  this  account,  we  will  agree  to  meet  the  Arminian 
on  the  ground  last  selected.  And  we  do  aver,  that  in  this 
theory  he  comes  substantially  into  the  very  doctrine  which  we 
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maintain.  For  if  Ood  foimed  man  with  the  full  certainty  of  all 
his  ainsy  then  the  purpose  to  create  such  a  being  with  a  fore- 
right  of  such  acts,  is  virtually  decreeing  the  future  existence  of 
such  acts.  If,  when  the  purpose  was  formed  to  create  Adam, 
his  fall  was  distinctly  foreseen,  then  the  determination  to  give 
Adam  existence,  inyolred  the  purpose  that  such  an  act  as  his 
tnmsgression  should  also  exist  Not  that  God  intended  or 
need^  to  do  any  thing  to  cause  man  to  sin;  this  we  reject,  as 
much  as  the  Arminian:  but  he  resolved  to  permit  this  event 
And  here  is  the  true  ground  of  distinction  between  effective 
and  permiflBive  decrees;  in  the  execution  of  the  first,  God  acts 
himself;  but  in  the  execution  of  the  last,  other  agents  act,  and 
aet  freely,  and  without  constraint 

It  does  appear,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  ground  on  which 
fte  sober  Arminian  and  moderate  Calvinist  can  meet;  and  on 
which,  even  their  views  of  the  divine  decrees  can  be  made  to 
hannonize. 


Art.  n.— works  OF  JOHN  HOWE. 

The  Works  qfthe  Beverend  and  learned  John  Howe,  M.  A. 
sofnetime  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxon.   London. 

A  sTRixiiro  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  evangelical  piety 
in  England,  is  found  in  the  great  currency  which  is  given,  at 
die  present  time,  to  the  works  of  the  old  Non-conformists. 
The  massy  volumes  which  were  prized  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tory  had  become  repulsive  to  modern  readers,  and  the  great 
productions  of  these  excellent  men  needed  a  gatb  more  con- 
sonant with  the  pampered  taste  of  the  age.  The  enterprise, 
therefore,  is  highly  laudable  which  has  presented  us  with 
the  labours  of  Owen  and  Baxter  and  Bates  and  Flavel  and 
Cfaamock  and  Howe,  in  an  elegant  and  convenient  form,  and 
divested  of  that  uncouth  and  peculiar  orthography  which  cha- 
racterizes the  ancient  folios. 

The  writings  of  the  last  mentioned  theologian  have  been  less 
perused  by  the  majority  of  Christian  readers  than  manv  other 
contemporary  works ;  not  so  much  from  any  want  of  interest 
in  the  subjects  which  he  treats,  still  less  from  any  defect  in  his 
matter  or  style,  as  from  the  more  subtle  and  philosophical  na- 
tore  of  his  reasoning.  The  principal  performances  of  Howe 
must  ever  continue  to  be  most  prized  by  men  accustomed  to 
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patient  refiectioni  and  by  such  he  will  be  considered  inferior  to 
none  of  his  age.  We  do  not  fiiid  in  him  that  laboured  and  pro* 
longed  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  those  searching 
investigations  of  Christian  experience,  which  abound  in  Owea; 
nor  the  pungent,  convictive,  and  almost  irresistible  appeals  to 
the  conscience  which  appear  in  Baxter^  nor  the  silver  current 
of  figured  language  and  brilliant  thought  of  Bates;  nor  the 
melting,  persuasive,  descriptive  eloquence  of  Flavel — at  once 
plain  and  florid;  but  there  is  in  Howe  a  majestic  strength,  a  grave 
and  stately  bearing  of  mind,  which  looks  down  on  the  quaint  an- 
titheses and  foreign  images  of  his  contemporaries ;  a  philosophical 
view  of  all  subjects,  which  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  converts 
from  Platonism ;  a  power  of  demonstration,  adroitness  of  inven- 
tion, ingenuity  of  ratiocination,  and  native,  easy  grace  of  elo- 
quence which  are  found  in  a  similar,  but  inferior  form  in  the 
discourses  of  More  and  Barrow. 

John  Howe  was  born  May  17,  1630,  at  Loughboroudi,  in 
the  county  of  Leicester.  His  father  was  an  exemplary  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  who  was  driven  from  his  native 
country  in  consequence  of  the  disposition  which  he  manifested 
to  befriend  the  Puritans.  His  academical  education  was  re- 
ceived at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Cudworth  and 
Henry  More.  This  intimacy  is  supposed  to  account  for  the 
strong  tincture  of  refined  Platonism  which  appears  in  his  later 
writings.  After  having  taken  his  bachelor's  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  removed  to  Oxford  and  was  admitted  to  the  same  at 
that  seat  of  learning,  Jan.  18,  1649.  When,  in  165;^,  he  took 
his  second  decree  in  the  arts,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  through  a 
course  of  philosophy,  become  acquainted  with  ancient  ethics, 
scholastic  theology,  and  the  systems  of  the  Reformers,  and 
above  all  to  have  applied  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves, 
and  thence  deduced  a  system  which  no  one  ever  ventured  to 
say  was  founded  on  any  human  authority. 

Mr.  Howe  was  ordained,  soon  after,  by  Mr.  Charles  Herle 
at  Winwicke  in  Lancashire.  "He  would  often  say,"  says  Dr. 
Calamy  "that  this  Mr.  Herle  was  a  primitive  Bishop;  and  the 
assistants  in  his  several  chapels  were  his  clergy;  and  Uiey  join- 
ing in  laying  on  hands  upon  him,  he  thought  few  in  modern 
times  had  so  truly  primitive  an  ordination  as  he. "  He  be- 
came the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Great  Torrington,  Devonshire 
ad  the  successor  of  the  pious  and  noted  independent  Lewis 
Stukely.     The  ordinary  labours  of  a  minister  in  those  days 
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were  such  as  would  alarm  both  pastor  and  people  at  present, 
however  we  may  be  disposed  to  glory  in  our  increase  of  zeal. 
The  statement  of  one  of  his  biographers,  in  speaking  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  observe  their  very  fre- 
quent fasts,  will  illustrate  this  remark..  <<Mr.  Howe  told  me, 
it  was  upon  those  occasions  his  common  way  to  begin  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  with  a  prayer,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  in  which  he  begged  a  blessing  upon  the  work  of  the  day; 
he  afterwards  read  and  expounded  a  chapter  or  psalm,  in 
which  he  spent  about  three  quarters;  then  prayed  for  about  an 
hour,  preached  for  an  anoUier  hour,  and  prayed  for  about  half 
an  hour.  -After  this,  he  retired,  and  took  some  little  refresh- 
ment for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  (the  people  sing- 
ing all  the  while)  and  then  came  again  into  the  pulpit,  and 
prayed  for  another  hour,  and  gave  them  another  sermon  of 
about  an  hour's  length;  and  so  concluded  the  service  of  the 
day,  at  about  four  of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  with  about  half 
an  hour  or  more  in  prayer." 

At  a  certain  time  after , the  year  1654,  a  remarkable  change 
took  place  in  the  circumstances  of  our  author.  Being  detained 
by  business  in  the  metropolis,  he  was  on  the  Lord's  day  sitting 
amone  the  congregation  at  Whitehall  Chapel,  when  the  eagle 
cyeof  Oliver  Cromwell  alighted  on  him;  and  he  received  a 
message  immediately  after  service,  summoning  him  to  an  in- 
terview with  this  extraordinary  man.  Cromwell  requested 
him  to  preach  on  the  next  Lord's  day,  and  overruling  the  va- 
rious and  sincere  excuses-  of  Mr.  Howe,  actually  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  people  of  his  charge,  accounting  for  their  pastor's  ab- 
sence. The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  he  was  constrained 
to  become  the  domestic  chaplain  of  the  Protector,  in  which 
office  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  faithful  and 
conscientious.  A  remark  of  Cromwell  is  recorded,  which 
shows  at  once  the  readiness  of  Mr.  Howe  to  assist  those  who 
were  in  distress,  and  his  exemption  from  all  designs  of  self- 
aggrandizement  "You  have  obtained  many  favours  for 
others,'*  said  the  Lord  Protector,  "  but  I  wonder  when  the 
time  is  to  come,  that  you  will  move  for  any  thing  for  yourself, 
or  your  family. "  The  faithfulness  of  the  Christian  preacher 
was,  however,  not  altogether  promotive  of  his  advancement  as 
a  court  favourite.  On  a  certain  occasion  he  boldly  inveighed 
against  a  doctrine  which  Cromwell  maintained,  with  regard 
to  special  impressions  on  the  mind  that  certain  particular  re- 
quests in  prayer  will  be  answered— declaring  this  "  particular 
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faith,  in  prayer"  to  be  unfounded  in  Scripture— and  from 
that  moment  he  oeaaed  to  be  noticed  with  any  cordiality. 

Upon  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  he  returned  to  his  for- 
mer charge  at  Torrington ;  whence  he  was  in  1660  summoned 
to  answer  to  a  charge  of  seditious  and  treasonable  preaching* 
From  this  difficulty,  he  was,  however,  speedily  delivered. 

The  year  1662  was  signalized  by  the  •dct  of  Uniformity^ 
which  took  place  August  24.  On  that  day  Mr.  Howe,  with 
a  decision  which  was  characteristic,  took  a  solemn  and  aSeo 
tionate  leave  of  his  charge.  Although  one  of  the  most  liberal 
of  the  Non-conformists,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  pare  to 
the  quick  the  ceremonial  excrescences  of  the  establishment,  he 
found  the  terms  of  conformity  altogether  intolerable.  At  the 
same  time  many  of  his  brethren,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
admit  far  less  latitude  in  externals,  bowed  their  necks  to  the 
yoke.  No  man  ever  acted  more  thoroughly  upon  the  golden 
maxim  of  Augustine,  In  necessariis  unitas,  in  non  neees* 
aariis  libertcts,  in  omnibus  charitas.  His  language  upon 
this  subject  is  always  the  same.  He  was  for  the  union  and 
communion  of  all  visible  Christians;  and  for  making  nothing 
necessary  to  Christian  communion,  but  what  Christ  hath  made 
necessary,  or  what  is  indeed  necessary  to  one's  being  a  Chris*, 
tian.  And  he  maintained  <<that  such  a  union  must  be  effected, 
not  by  mere  human  endeavour,  but  by  an  Almi^ty  Spirit 
poured  forth,  which"  he  adds  <<  after  we  have  suffered  a  while 
shall  KflKopf  ttfa»,  put  us  into  joint,  and  make  every  joint  know 
its  place,  in  the  body,  1  Pet.  5,  10.  Shall  conquer  private 
interests  and  inclinations,  and  overawe  men's  hearts,  by  the 
authority  of  the  divine  law,  which  now,  how  express  soever  it 
is,  little  availeth  against  such  prepossessions.  Till  then,  Chris- 
tianity will  be  among  us  a  languishing,  withering  thing. 
When  the  season  comes  of  such  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit  from 
on  high,  there  will  be  no  parties.  And  amidst  the  wilderness 
desolation  that  cannot  but  be,  till  that  season  comes,  it  matters 
little,  and  signifies  to  me  scarce  one  straw  what  party  of  us  is 
uppermost'^ 

This  pious  and  laborious  man  could  not  entirely  neglect  the 
gift  that  was  in  him,  and  accordingly  preached  at  the  houses 
of  his  friends  in  Devonshire,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  cita- 
tion from  the  bishop's  court  He  pursued  a  manly  course, 
and  placed  himself  in  the  way  of  tiie  prelate,  who  received 
him  with  much  courtesy,  as  an  old  acquaintnace,  and  pressed 
him  to  state  his  objections  to  conformity.    Mr.  Howe,  though 
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DO  lefls  a  lover  of  peace  than  Archbishop  Leighton^  was  more 
a  lover  of  order,  and  could  not,  like  the  latter,  submit  to  the 
indignity  of  abdicating  his  own  ministerial  character.  He 
stated  to  the  bishop  that  he  could  never  consent  to  re-ordina- 
tion. <^  Why,  pray,  sir,''  said  the  bishop  to  him,  <<  what  hurt 
IS  there  in  being  twice  ordained?"  "  Hurt!  my  lord,"  replied 
Mr.  Howe,  ^*the  thought  is  shocking;  it  hurts  my  under- 
standing; it  is  an  absurdity.  For  nothing  can  have  two  be- 
ginning^.  I  am  sure,"  said  he,  ^<  I  am  a  minister  of  Christ, 
and  am  ready  to  debate  that  matter  with  your  Lordship,  if 
you  please,  and  I  can't  begin  again  to  be  a  minister."  His 
Lordship  knew  his  man,  and  was  discreetly  pleased  to  drop 
die  subject 

In  1665  Mr.  Howe,  Dr.  Bates,  and  others,  incurred  the 
heavy  censure  of  the  more  rigid  non-conformists,  by  taking  the 
oath  that  it  was  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to 
take  arms  against  the  king.  His  first  publication  was  the  ser- 
mon entitled,  <<0n  Man's  creation  in  a  holy,  but  mutable 
state."  In  •1671  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Ireland,  where 
he  became  the  chaplain  of  lord  Massarene,  in  the  parish  of 
Antrim.  Here  he  published  a  discourse  which,  for  originality 
rf^usht  and  ingenuity  of  reasoning,  is  inferior  to  no  produc- 
tion of  his  pen — "  The  vanity  of  man  as  mortaL  "  The  propo~ 
sition  which  the  preacher  unfolds  is  this,  <<  that  the  short  time 
of  man  on  earth,  limited  by  a  certain  unavoidable  death, 
carries  with  it  that  aspect  and  appearance,  as  if  God  had 
made  all   men  in  vain;   if  we  consider  it  by  itself,  without 

a«ct  to  a  future  state."  Ps.  licxxix.  47,  48.  It  would  be 
cult  to  select  from  the  relics  of  that  age,  a  more  noble 
specimen  of  exalted  pulpit  eloquence.  The  author  here  leads 
OS  into  depths  where  all  is  new  and  awakening,  and  the  veins 
of  rich  and  brilliant  thought  which  are  laid  open,  reveal 
masses  of  weighty  truth,  which  the  reader  is  ready  to  imagine 
kave  lain  hitherto  unexplored.  Howe  was  possessed  of  a 
satiric  faculty,  which  sometimes  enlivens  his  most  elaborate 
discussions.  The  poignant  remarks  which  follow,  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  castigates  the  irreli- 
gion  and  debauchery  of  the  age. 

"Can  we,  in  aober  reason*  think  ve  were  made  only  for  luch  ends  as 
the  most  onlv  pursue  ?-*-Would  not  men  be  ashamed  to  profess  such  a 
belief,  or  to  have  it  written  in  their  foreheads,  these  are  the  only  ends 
they  are  capable  of?  Then  might  one  read — such  a  man  bom  to  i}ut 
others  in  mmd  of  his  predecesaor^s  name,  and  only  lest  such  a  family 
thoold  want  an  hcir«    Such  a  one  to  consume  such  an  estate,  and  de- 
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your  the  proyenue  of  so  many  farms  and  manors.  Sach  a  one  to  fill  so 
many  ba^  and  coffers  to  sustain  the  riot  of  him  that  succeeds.  Some 
created  to  see  and  make  sport,  to  run  after  hawks  and  dogs,  or  spend 
the  time  which  their  weariness  redeems  from  converse  with  brutes,  in 
making  themselves  such,  by  drinking  away  the  little  wit  and  reason 
they  have  left ;  mixing  with  this  genteel  exercise,  their  impure  and 
scurrilous  drolleries,  that  they  may  befriend  one  another  with  the  kind 
occasion  of  proving  themselves  to  be  yet  of  the  human  race,  by  thisonljr 
demonstration  remaining  to  them,  that  they  can  /au^^A. —Others  made  to 
blaspheme  their  Maker,  to  rend  the  sacred  name  of  God,  and  make 
proof  of  their  high  valour  and  the  gallantry  of  their  brave  spirits,  by 
Diddin^  a  defiance  to  heaven,  and  proclaiming  their  heroic  contempt  oif 
the  Deity  and  of  all  religion — the  ancient  religi6us  sentiments  of  all  for- 
mer ages,  are  dreams  and  follies  to  their  admired  new  light.  Their 
wise  and  rare  discoveries,  that  they  and  all  things  came  ov  chance ; 
that  this  world  hath  no  owner  or  Lord,  are  reason  enough  with  them,  to 
mock  at  the  eternal  Being,  and  attempt  to  jeer  religion  out  of  the  worid* 
and  all  other  men  out  of  their  reason  and  wits — as  they  have  them- 
selves. '* 

But  how  strikingly  does  the  preacher  change  his  key,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  indifference  with  which  the  man  of  God  looks 
upon  the  transient  trifles  of  this  world!  The  passage  which 
we  subjoin,  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  by. any  thing  of  its 
kind: 

*'  He  hath  still  the  image  before  his  eye,  of  this  world  vanishing  and 
passing  away;  of  the  other,  with  the  everlasting  affairs  and  concern- 
ments of  it,  even  now  ready  to  take  place,  and  fill  up  all  the  stage.  He 
can  represent  to  himself  the  vision — not  from  a  melancholic  fancv  or 
crazed  brain,  but  a  rational  faith,  and  a  sober,  well-instructed  mina— of 
the  world  dissolving,  monarchies  and  kingdoms  breaking  up,  thrones 
tumbling,  crowns  and  sceptres  Iving  as  neglected  things.  He  hath  a 
telescope  through  which  he  can  behold  the  glorious  appearance  of  the 
Supreme  Judge;  the  solemn  state  of  his  majestic  person;  the  splendid 
pomp  of  his  magnificent  and  vastly  numerous  retmue;  the  obsequious 
throng  of  glorious  celestial  creatures,  doing  homage  to  their  eternal 
king;  the  switt  flight  of  his  royal  guards,  sent  forth  to  the  four  winds  to 
{;ather  the  elect,  and  covering  the  face  of  the  heavens  with  their  spread- 
mg  wings.  The  universal,  suent  attention  of  all  to  that  loud-sounding 
trumpet  that  shakes  the  pillars  of  the  world,  pierces  the  inward  caverns 
of  the  earth,  and  resounds  from  every  part  of  the  encircling  heavens; 
the  man^  myriads  of  joyful  expectants  arising,  changing,  putting[on  glory, 
taking  wing,  and  tending  upwards,  to  join  themselves  to  the  triumphant 
heavenly  host;  the  judgment  set;  the  books  opened;  the  frightful  amazed 
looks  of  surprised  wretches,  the  ec^ual  administration  of  the  final  judg- 
ment; the  adjudication  of  all  to  their  eternal  states;  the  heavens  rolled 
up  as  a  scroll;  the  earth  and  all  things  therein  consumed  and  burnt  up.'* 

The  treatise  "  Of  delighting  in  God,"  which  is  so  well 
known,  and  has  been  so  frequently  published  in  a  separate 
form,  appeared  first  in  the  year  1674.  In  the  year  following 
he  returned  to  London,  and  took  charge  of  a  congregation 
there.     It  was  at  this  period  that  he  gave  to  the  world  the  first 
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part  of  his  great  work.  The  Living  Temple^  in  which  he  bring? 
all  the  resources  of  his  strong  and  fruitful  mind  to  bear  upon 
the  controversy  with  the  atheists  of  the  Epicurean  school. 

In  the  year  1680,  Mr.  Howe  was  drawn  into  a  controversy 
with  the  celebrated  Stillins^eet,  who,  like  many  other  atten- 
dants on  courts^  found  his  former  opinions  concerning  dissent, 
not  a  little  inconvenient,  and  amidst  the  glare  of  noble  society 
received  a  singular  illumination  on  the  point  of  non-confor- 
mity. During  the  excitement  produced  by  the  expectation  of 
a  Popish  succession  to  the  throne,  he  preached  and  published 
a  sermon  entitled,  The  Mischiefs  of  Separation;  in  which, 
notwithstanding  his  well  known  arguments  on  the  other  side, 
he  represented  the  dissenters  as  schismatical,  seditious,  and  dan- 
gerous men.  This  discourse  was  answered  by  Owen,  Baxter, 
and  Howe ;  and  the  letter  of  the  last  of  these  was  so  remarka- 
ble for  its  mildness,  that  the  Dean  himself,  acknowledged  in  a 
subsequent  publiciation,  that  ^<  he  discourses  gravely  and  pious* 
ly,  without  bitterness  or  rancour,  or  any  sharp  reflections,  and 
sometimes  with  a  great  mixture  of  kindness  towards  him,  for 
which  and  his  prayers,  he  heartily  thanks  him. "  Yet  there  is 
no  want  of  boldness  in  the  argument,  nor  the  slighest  dispo- 
sition manifested  by  the  author  to  make  undue  concessions. 
Dr.  Stillingfleet,  in  order  to  forestall  any  reproaches  on  account 
of  what  he  had  formerly  written,  acknowledges  that  there  were 
flome  things  in  his  Irenicum  which  evinced  youthful  inexpe- 
rience. To  which  Howe  replies — '*  this  retractation,  however, 
cannot  make  that  which  was  true  before  become  false.  The  rea- 
son of  things  is  sullen,  and  will  not  alter  to  serve  men's  con- 
veniences:"— *<let  him  answer  his  own  reasons.  To  say  the 
truth,  the  gravity  and  seriousness  wherewith  that  book  was 
written,  appears  to  have  so  little  of  the  youth  in  it,  in  compa- 
rison of  the  jocularity  and  sportful  humour  of  some  of  his  lat- 
ter writings,  when  he  hath  been  discussing  the  most  weighty 
and  important  cases  of  conscience,  that  it  seems  as  a  prodigy 
in  nature,  and  that  he  began  his  life  at  the  wrong  end ;  that  he 
was  old  in  his  youth,  and  reserved  his  puerility  to  his  more 
grown  age." 

For  a  number  of  years  subsequent  to  this,  the  persecution  of 
the  non-conformists  was  most  violent,  and  Mr.  Howe,  who 
tenderly  felt  all  that  regarded  them,  as  his  own  personal  inte- 
rest, used  his  pen  and  his  influence  to  save  them  from  internal 
animositiefl,  and  the  virulent  attacks  of  their  enemies.  A  num- 
ber of  excellent  sermons  comprised  in  these  volumes  were 
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published  during  this  period.  Strange  as  it  mi^t  appear  to 
an  unprejudiced  lover  of  religious  freedom,  there  are  many  in 
our  own  land,  who  accuse  the  dissenters  of  unprovoked,  and 
therefore,  schismatical  separation  from  the  Church  of  Endand. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  by  what  means  intelligent  men  can  soblind 
their  eyes  to  the  facts  in  which  all  histories  of  those  times  con- 
cur. True,  they  went  out  from  a  Church  which  desired 
them  to  remain, — ^and  this  is  the  sum  of  the  argument  against 
them:  but  the  conditions  upon  which  they  might  have  adher- 
ed to  the  hierarchy  were  such  as  were  intolerable  to  their  con- 
sciences. They  went  out  indeed ;  but  it  was  as  the  Israelites 
went  out  from  Egypt  Among  other  tyrannical  acts,  they 
were  prosecuted,  not  only  for  attending  their  own  conventicles^ 
but  for  absenting  themselves  from  the  sacrament  of  the  Church. 
A  letter  written  in  the  year  1684,  by  Howe,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  contains  a  warm  and  triumphant  defence  of  his  bre- 
thren.    Among  other  things  he  says: 

"  I  think  that  few  metaphysical  questions  are  disputed  with  nicer  sub- 
tlety, than  the  matter  of  the  ceremoniet  has  been  by  Archbishop  Whit- 
S^ft,  Cartwright,  Hooker,  Parker,  Dr.  Burgess,  Dr.  Ames,  Gillcspy, 
eanes,  Calderwood,  Dr.  Owen,  Baxter,  &c.  Now  is  it  imposdble  that 
a  sincere  and  sober  Christian  may,  with  an  honest  heait,  have  so  weak 
intellectuals,  as  not  to  be  able  to  understand  all  thepunctilios  upon  which 
a  right  judgment  of  such  a  matter  may  depend  ?  If  your  Lordship  wert 
the  Faterjamiliaa  to  a  numerous  family  of  children  and  servants^  amooE 
whom  one  or  other  very  dutiful  child  takes  offence,  not  at  the  sort  ot 
food  you  have  thought  fit  should  be  provided,  but  somewhat  in  the  sance 
or  way  of  dressing,  which  thereupon  he  forbears;  vou  try  all  the  means 
which  your  paternal  wisdom  and  severity  thinks  bt,  to  overcome  that 
aversion,  but  in  vain;  would  you  finally  tamish  this  child,  rather  than 
yield  to  his  inclination  in  so  small  a  thmg  ? — ^I  cannot  but  be  well  per- 
suaded, not  only  of  the  mere  sincerity,  but  eminent  sanctity  of  divers, 
who  would  sooner  die  at  a  stake,  than  I  or  any  man  can  prevail  on  them 
to  kneel  before  the  consecrated  elements  at  the  Lord's  table.  Would 
your  Lordship  necessitate  such  fierdere  aubatarUiam  firofiter  accidentia  T 
What  if  there  be  considerable  numbers  of  such  in  your  Lordship's  vastly 
numerous  flock;  will  it  be  comfortable  to  you,  when  an  account  is  de- 
manded of  your  Lordship  by  Uie  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  aoola 
concerning  them,  only  to  be  able  to  say  .-—Though  Lord  I  did  believe  the 
provisions  of  thine  house  purchased  for  them,  necessary,  and  highly 
useful  for  their  salvation,  I  drove  them  away  as  dogs  and  swine  from  thy 
table*  and  stirred  up  such  other  agents  as  I  could  influence  against  th'em, 
by  which  means  I  reduced  many  of  them  to  beggary,  ruined  many  fami- 
lies, banished  them  into  strange  countries,  where  they  might  (n>r  me) 
serve  other  Gods;  and  this,  not  for  disobeying  any  immediate  ordinance 
or  law  of  thine,  but  because,  for  fear  of  offending  thee,  thev  did  not  in 
every  thing  comport  with  mine  own  appoiQtments,  or  whicn  I  was  di- 
rected to  urge  and  impose  upon  them  ?'' 
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• 
Am  the  prospects  of  the  Dissenters  became  daily  more  and 

more  glooDoy,  Mr.  Howe  accepted,  in  1685,  an  ihvitation 
from  lord  Wharton  to  accompany  him  in  his  travels  upon  the 
^continent  After  a  tour  of  some  months,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Utrecht,  where  he  regularly  preached  to  the  English 
refugees,  and  communicated  theological  iqstruction  to  a  num- 
ber of  youth.  Upon  King  James'  Declaration  for  liberty  of 
Conscience,  in  1687,  he  was  recalled  to  his  former  charge  in 
London,  where,  in  1688,  had  the  satisfaction  of  addressing  Wil- 
liam III.  in  the  name  of  the  Dissenting  ministers;  and  in  1689 
the  still  higher  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  successful  attempt 
to  free  the  nen-conformists,  by  the  <<  Act  for  exempting  their 
Majestys'  Protestant  subjects,  dissenting  from  the  Church  of 
England  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws."  Still  he  was  not 
satisfied  Hiat  all  evils  would  be  done  away  by  the  mere  enact- 
ment of  laws  for  toleration.  On  the  one  hand,  the  dissenters 
in  their  exultation  at  the  results  of  the  ^^  glorious  revolution,'' 
were  naturally  in  danger  of  acquiring  an  arrogant  and  even  in- 
tolerant spirit  On  the  other,  the  High  Church  party,  of 
which  Sacheverel  was  in  some  sort  the  orsan,  greatly  regretted 
the  grant  of  immunities  to  the  non-contormists,  and  alleged 
<<that  this  toleration  granted  by  law,  was  unreasonable,  and 
the  allowance  of  it  unwarrantable."  In  order  to  promote  har- 
mony and  peace,  Mr.  Howe  issued  from  the  press  a  letter  of 
"Humble  requests  both  to  Conformists  and  Dissenters,  touch- 
ing their  temper  and  behaviour  towards  each  other,  upon  the 
htely  passed  indulgence;"  in  which,  with  truly  Christian  meek- 
ness and  in  the  spirit  of  apeace-maker,  he  earnestly  deprecates 
ill  magnifying  oi  their  difierences,  harsh  and  uncharitable  judg- 
ments, Pharisaical  arrogance  and  controversial  acrimony. 

No  attempts,  however,  of  the  friends  of  peace  could  repress 
that  overheated  zeal  which  had  been  too  long  fostered  among 
the  dissenters;  and  the  very  means  used  for  uniting  the  various 
parties,  proved  in  the  end  the  occasion  of  discord.  One- of  the 
most  desirable  changes  was,  that  the  Congregationalists  and  the 
Presbyterians  might  drop  their  disputes,  and  coalesce  upon 
that  wide  field  of  doctrine  which  they  occupied  in  common. 
To  further  a  pacification  of  this  kind.  Heads  qf  Jigrei^ment 
were  drawn  up,  and  extensively  adopted;  and,  with  every  in- 
dication of  harmony,  the  united  brethren  exchanged  profes- 
sions of  good-will,  and  joined  weekly  in  religious  services. 
This  took  place  in  the  year  1691.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
these  tokens  of  reconciliation  been  manifested,  when  a  painful 
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separation  took  place,  upon  grounda  chiefly  4p'cUiuJ;  and 
their  joint  assemblies  were  dissolved.  Mutual  charges  were 
heard,  of  Antinomianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  ArminiaAism 
on  the  other,  and  ihe  gentle  voice  of  peace  was  drowned  amidst 
the  clamours  of  vehement  debate*  The  lesson  which  is  taught 
by  such  ruptures,  is  as  plain  as  it  is  important,  and  may  be  en- 
forced by  an  extract  from  the  life  of  our  Author: 

<<  Several  papers  were  hereupon  drawn  up  and  subscribed, 
in  order  to  an  accommodation.  There  was  a  first,  a  iiecond, 
and  a  third  paper  of  this  sort;  and  these  very  papers  created 
new  altercations  and  debates,  that  were  carried  on  with  no 
small  heat  and  pettishness;  and  a  number  that  stood  by,  could 
hardly  tell  what  it  was  they  contended  about  Several  new 
creeds  were  framed,  and  still  objected  against  by  some  or 
other,  either  as  too  larse  or  too  strait;  too  full  or  too  empty. 
The  world  was  wearied  out  with  pamphlets  and  creed-making, 
and  the  Bfshop  of  Worcester  and  Dr.  Edwards  were  appealed 
to,  and  gave  their  judgment;  and  vet  the  jealousies  that  were 
on  foot  were  so  strong,  that  they  aid  not  of  a  long  time  abate 
or  decrease. '^ 

An  anecdote  is  quoted  from  StUlingfleet,  which  is  applica- 
ble, not  only  to  this  controversy,  but  to  many  which  have  been 
agitated  in  the  Reformed  Church.  <<  There  is,''  says  he,  <<a 
remarkable  story  in  the  History  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  which 
may  not  be  improper  in  this  place.  There  were,  in  one  of  the 
universities  of  that  country,  two  profisssors,  both  very  warm 
and  extremely  zealous  for  that  which  they  accounted  the  most 
orthodox  doctrine;  but  it  happened  that  one  of  them  accused 
the  other  before  the  8}mod,  for  no  fewer  than  fifty  es^ora, 
tending  to  Socinianism,  Pelagianism,  &c. ;  and  wonderful  heat 
there  was  on  both  sides.  At  last,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  examine  this  dreadful  charge;  and,  upon  examination,  they 
found  no  ground  for  the  charge  of  Socinianism,  or  any  other 
heresy,  but  only  that  he  had  sSfected  too  much  the  use  of  am- 
biguous and  scholastic  terms,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  in  the 
way  of  the  schoolmen  in  his  writings;  and,  therefore,  the 
synod  dismissed  him  with  that  prudent  advice,  <  rather  to  keep 
to  the  language  of  the  Scripture,  than  of  the  schools.' " 

It  was  at  tnis  juncture,  that  Mr.  Howe  published  two  dis- 
courses on  the  <^  Carnality  of  Christian  Contention."  In  t|^e 
preface  to  these  discourses,  no  less  than  in  the  sermons  them- 
selves, there  is  displayed  tiiat  body  of  pacific  principles,  upon 
fyhich  the  whole  conduct  of  this  eminent  servant  of  God  vras  a 
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Kying  comnieiitaiy.  At  this  day,  when  the  attempt  is  iBade, 
in  various  parts  of  our  land,  to  erect  terms  of  communion  un- 
known in  any  previous  age,  and  to  exclude  from  the  pale  of 
the  visible  church,  all  who  do  not  adopt  pledges  or  resolutions 
which  aire  deduced  from  the  Scripture  only  by  tedious  infe- 
rence, it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  quote  the  following 
pointed  remarks  from  these  discourses : 

^  Christianity  itself  should  measure  the  communion  of  Christians,  as 
mch;  aoid  risible  Christianity  tiieir  visible  communion.  Christiaoitv 
wist  be  estimated  priDcipaUy  bv  its  end;  which  refers  no!t  to  this  worl^ 
but  to  the  world  to  come,  and  a  happy  state  Uiere. — ^If  any  society  d 
men,  professedly  Christian,  make  limits  of  their  communion,  admitting 
Qnse  that  Christ  excludes,  and  excluding  those  whom  he  would  admit, 
they  break  Christ's  constitution,  and  set  up  another.— If  they  be  little 
things  only  that  we  add$  the  less  they  are,  the  greater  the  sin,  to 
make  them  necessary,  and  hang  so  great  things  upon  them ;  break  the 
church's  peace  and  unity  by  them,  and  of  them  to  make  a  new  gospel, 
new  terms  of  IHe  and  death,  and  a  new  way  to  heaven !  And  is  in  effect 
to  say,  if  you  will  not  take  Christianity  with  these  additions  o^  ours^ 

£ou  mill  not  be  Christians ;  you  shall  have  no  Christian  ordinances,  no 
hrisdan  wofdiip." 

All  exhortations,  however,  prove  fruitless  with  those  who 
are  led  away  by  a  zeal  which  attains  its  height  prior  to  consi- 
deration, and  which  cannot  be  repressed  by  any  subsequent  re- 
{nresentations.  At  such  a  time,  those  who  plead  for  modera- 
tion and  peace,  are  stigmatized  as  lukewarm  and  suspicious  breth- 
ren, who  have  not  yet  arrived  at  sufScient  warmth  of  tempera- 
tore  to  be  capable  of  just  impressions.  The  attempts  at  visible 
union  ceased  with  the  year  1694,  and  some  time  els^sed  before 
any  thing  like  cordiality  was  restored. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Howe  published  a  treatise,  entitled, 
^'  A  Calm  and  Sober  Inquiry  concerning  the  possibility  of  a 
Trinity  in  the  Godhead,"  which,  with  the  pamphlets  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  occasioned  great  excitement  and  warm  disputation: 
Of  this  bold  and  intricate  treatise,  very  different  estimates  have 
been  formed.  Here,  as  on  other  points,  the  author  with  his 
characteristic  independence,  forsook  the  beaten  track,  advanced 
original  speculations,  and  u^d  terms  which  seemed  tp  some 
sober  believers  to  be  uneuarded  and  dangerous.  Yet  many 
were  convinced  that  while  the  difficulties  of  this  mysterious 
subject  were  not  relieved  by  his  philosophical  researches,  he 
was  still  consistent  with  himself  and  with  the  catholic  doctrine. 
Mr.  Howe  is  not  the  first  instance  of  a  man  remarkable  for 
charity  and  liberality,  who  has,  nevertheless,  been  often  drawn 
into  controversy.      Indeed,  it  was  this  very  temper  which 
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generally  led  him  to  take  the  field.  At  the  commeneement  of 
the  eighteenth  centuiy,  it  became  a  question,  <^  whether  they 
that  could  at  all  and  in  any  case  worship  God  with  the  Churcli 
of  England,  should  not  be  obliged  to  do  it  for  a  constancy,  or 
else  be  incapacitated  from  holding  any  place  either  of  profit  or 
trust?"  The  pen  of  Howe  was,  therefore,  demanded  in  the 
defence  of  the  dissenters  against  Uieir  oppressors,  and  likewise 
of  the  occasional  conformists  against  the  attacks  of  their  more 
unrelenting  brethren.  This  occasional  communion,  howeyery^ 
is  generally  thought  to  have  injured  the  cause  of  dissent,  and 
was  undoubtedly  misinterpreted  in  a  gross  manner  by  the  party 
in  power;  although  it  had  its  origin  in  a  spirit  of  concession 
and  charity. 

During  the  remaining  years  of  Mr.  Howe's  life,  his  priiicipat 
publications  were  sermons,  some  of  which  were  commemora-^ 
tive  of  his  pious  brethren  departed.  Such  are  his  funeral  dis« 
courses  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Bates,  Mr.  Baxter,  and 
Mr.  Mead.  One  great  labour  of  his  life  was  completed  in  the 
year  1702,  when  he  published  the  second  part  of  the  Living 
Temple;  a  work  no  less  remarkable  for  its  profundity  and 
force  of  argument,  than  astonishing  as  the  production  of  a  sep- 
tuagenarian. And  we  take  this  occasion  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks upon  these  volumes,  containing  as  they  do  the  sober 
and  well  digested  conclusions  of  many  thoughtful  years. 

The  Living  Temple  is  intended  as  an  expanded  view  of  the 
precious  truth,  that  the  good  man  is  the  temple  of  God ;  and  this 
IS,  in  the  first  part,  defended  against  the  objections  of  Epicurean 
atheists.  The  two  gT^at  truths  involved  in  this  discussion,  are, 
first,  that  there  is  a  God;  and  secondly,  <<that  he  is  conversa- 
ble with  men.''  And  in  treating  of  these  the  author  expatiates 
over  the  whole  domain  of  natural  religion,  establishing  very 
taiuch  in  the  same  manner  as  Dr.  Henry  More,  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God,  from  the  lieht  of  nature.  The  argument  is 
extended  through  a  number  of  chapters,  and  we  can  only  give 
such  an  outline  as  may  furnish  materials  for  a  comparison  with 
those  of  other  celebrated  theologians. 

1.  Something  there  is  which  has  been  from  all  eternity,  ne- 
cessarily, and  of  itself,  without  dependence  upon  any  tfiing 
else.  Otherwise  nothing  could  ever  have  come  into  being. 
That  something  has  ever  been  of  itself  is  plain;  for  if  we  say 
that  all  things  that  are,  or  ever  have  been,  without  exception, 
were  from  another,  we  contradict  ourselves;  since  besides  all 
things  that  are,  or  ever  have  been,  there  is  not  another  from 
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whom  they  could  be.  Now,  that  which  exists  eternally  of  it- 
self, exists  necessarily;  is  of  so  excellent  a  nature,  as  that  it 
could  never  be  out  of  being.  It  depends  upon  no  one's  choice 
or  power,  whether  that  which  is  of  itself  shall  be,  or  shall  not 
be.  2.  Whatsoever  is  not  necessarily  and  of  itself,  is  from  and 
by  that  which  is  necessarily  and  of  itself,  as  the  first  Author  and 
Cause  thereof.  3.  Neither  this  visible  world,  nor  any  thing  of 
it,  is  necessarily  or  of  itself,  without  depending  upon  any  thing 
else;  and  was  therefore  created,  and  made  by  some  more  ex- 
cellent Being,  that  was  so,  and  is  quite  distinct  and  diverse 
&om  it.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is  observed,  that  whatever  exists 
necessarily  and  independently  must  have  at  once  all  that  can 
be  predicated  of  it;  for  whence  can  any  addition  or  change  su- 
pervene? Now  this  world  is  constantly  changing  and  imper- 
fect, and,  therefore,  had  a  Maker  distinct  from  itself.  It  is 
self-evident  that  independent  and  necessary  Being  is  more 
excellent  than  all  others,  and,  therefore,  this  visible  world 
has  a  Maker  more  excellent  than  itself.  4.  The  things  which 
are  plainly  not  independent  but  created  or  deduced,  manifest 
the  excellence  of  their  Maker's  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness. 
The  greatness  of  his  works  shows  his  mighty  power;  their 
nature,  exactness,  and  order,  his  admirable  wisdom;  and  his 
own  self-sufficiency,  and  independency  on  the  things  made, 
diow  his  rich  and  vast  goodness  in  making  them. 
Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  the  principal  argument,  but  to  ac- 

Suire  any  adequate  notion  of  the  close  and  logical  reasoning, 
le  varied  illustration,  and  the  bold  originality  of  the  author, 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  work  itself.  Having  arrived 
at  the  idea  of  a  necessary  and  eternal  Being,  it  is  shown  at 
great  length  and  with  singular  cogency,  that  we  cannot  but  at- 
tribute to  him  all  perfection.  "When  we  turn  our  inquiry 
and  contemplation  more  entirely  upon  the  cause,  and  bethink 
ourselves,  how  came  he  to  exist  and  be  what  he  is, — ^finding 
this  cannot  be  refunded  upon  any  superior  cause,  and  our  ut- 
most inquiry  can  admit  of  no  other  result  but  this,  that  he  is  of 
himself  what  he  iSj — we  will  surely  say  then,  he  is  all  in  all. 
And  that  perfection,  which  before  we  judged  vastly  great,  we 
will  now  conclude  altogether  absolute,  and  such  beyond  which 
DO  greater  can  be  thought" 

The  second  jiart  of  the  lAinng  Temple,  which  was  published 
nearly  forty  years  after  the  first,  commences  with  a  laborious 
and  very  ingenious  refutation  of  Spinozism,  in  which  the  Pan- 
theism of  that  remarkable  man  is  examined,  article  by  article. 
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uid  shown  to  be  sellHSontradictorj,  unintelligible,  and  absurd. 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  what  may  be  considered  the  most 
important,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  part  of  his 
subject,  viz.  to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  friendly  intercourse 
between  Ood  and  man;  to  show  that  this  intercourse,  once 
begun,  has  been  interrupted,  and  that  man  has  been  justly  for- 
saken; and  to  explain  the  glorious  method  of  restitution 
through  a  Redeemer. 

The  following  description  of  the  human  temple  of  God,  in 
its  present  ruined  state,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
author's  happy  style,  and  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  vigour  in 
a  vmter  of  three  score  years  and  ten. 

**  The  statelv  ruins  are  vinble  to  every  m,  that  bear  in  thdr  fronts 
(yet  extant,}  this  doleful  inscriptiaD :  Here  God  omgx  dwelt.  Eooos^ 
appears  of  the  admirable  frame  and  structure  of  the  soul  of  maot  to  show 
the  Divine  Presence  did  sometime  reside  in  it;  more  than  enough  of  ▼!- 
cious  deformity,  to  proclidm  he  is  now  retired  and  gone.  The  lamps  are 
extinct,  the  altar  overturned;  the  light  and  love  are  now  vanished; 
wUch  did  the  one  shine,  with  so  heavenly  brightness,  the  other  bum 
with  so  pious  fervour.  The  golden  candlestick  is  displaced,  and  thrown 
away  as  a  useless  thing,  to  make  room  for  the  throne  of  the  prince  of 
darkness.  The  sacred  incense,  which  sent  rolling  up  in  clouds  its 
rich  perfumes,  is  exchanged  for  a  poisonous  hellish  vapour;  and  here  is 
imiead  of  a  noeet  tavour^  a  tieneh. — What  have  not  the  enemies  done 
wickedly  in  the  Hincttiary !  How  have  they  broken  down  the  carved 
work  tnereof,  and  that  too  with  axea  and  hammere;  the  noise  whereof 
was  not  to  Be  heard  in  building,  much  less  in  demolishing  this  sacred 
frame.  Look  upoh  the  fragments  of  that  curious  sculpture,  which  once 
adorned  the  palace  of  that  great  King^  the  relics  of  common  notioos,  the 
lively  prints  of  some  undefaced  truth,  the  fair  ideas  of  things,  the  yet  le- 

fible  precepts  that  relate  to  practice.  Behold!  with  what  accuracy  the 
roken  pieces  show  these  to  have  been  engraven  by  the  finger  of  God; 
and  how  they  lie  torn  and  scattered,  one  in  this  dark  comer,  another  in 
that,  buried  in  heaps  of  dirt  and  rubbish.  There  is  not  now  a  system, 
an  entire  table  of  coherent  truths  to  be  founds  or  a  frame  of  holiness,  but 
some  shivered  parcels.  A.nd  if  any,  with  great  toil  and  labour,  apply 
themselves  to  draw  out  here  one  piece,  and  there  another,^  and  set  tnem 
tof^her,  thev  serve  rather  to  show  how  exquinte  the  Divine  workman* 
ship  was  in  tne  ori^pnal  composition,  than  for  present  use,  to  the  excel- 
lent purpose  for  which  the  whole  was  first  designed.  You  come,  amidst 
all  this  confusion,  as  into  the  ruined  palace  of  some  great  prince,  in  which 
you  see  here  the  fragments  of  a  noble  pillar,  there  the  shattered  pieces 
of  some  curious  imagery;  and  all  lying  neglected  and  useless  amongst 
heaps  of  dirt  He  that  invites  you  to  take  a  view  of  the  soul  of  man, 
gives  you  but  such  another  pronpect,  and  doth  but  say  to  you,  behold 
THE  DESOLATION,  all  things  rude  and  waste.  So  that,  should  there  be 
any  pretence  to  the  Divine  Presencei  it  might  be  said.  If  God  be  here, 
way  » it  thu9?  The  fiided  glory,  the  darkness,  the  dismer,  the  impu- 
rity, the  decayed  state,  in  all  reacts,  of  this  temple,  too  plainly  show 
the  great  Inhabitant  is  gone," 
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The  dq^arture  of  this  ag^  servant  of  Crod  was  now  approach* 
ingy  and  in  the  expectation  of  death,  he  exemplified  what  he 
had  published  as  his  last  work  <<  Christian  patience  in  view  of 
future  blessedness."  With  every  expression  of  joy  in  the  hope 
of  being  taken  to  rest,  he  expired  upon  the  second  of  April, 
1705. 

<<  In  person/'  says  his  biographer,  <<  he  was  very  tall  and 
exceedingly  graceful.  He  had  a  good  presence,  and  a  pierc- 
ing, but  pleasant  eye;  and  in  his  looks  and  carriage  there  was 
an  indication  of  something  truly  great  and  venerable.''  Accus* 
tomed  as  he  was  to  the  society  of  the  first  men  of  his  age,  he 
was,  although  a  Puritan,  mild  and  courteous,  <<and  never 
could  be  of  the  mind  of  those  who  reckon  religion  and  piety 
inconsistent  with  good  breeding."  His  deportment  is  repre^ 
sented  as  having  been  far  removed  from  any  thing  like  sei^ri* 
Uty  to  those  in  power,  or  harshness  to  such  as  were  his  infe* 
riors.  That  vivacity  and  wit  of  which  his  written  works  aJBTord 
specimens,  made  his  conversation  universally  agreeable,  and 
at  the  same  time  afforded  him  frequent  opportunities  of  con**^ 
veying  wholesome  reproof.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  may 
quote  an  anecdote,  which,  though  after  told,  deserves  to  be  re- 
peated in  this  connexion.  Being  present  on  a  certain  occasion 
with  a  number  of  fashionable  persons,  he  observed  with  pain, 
that  one  of  the  company,  in  expatiating  upon  the  excellencies 
of  Charles  the  First,  mingled  with  his  discourse  many  profane 
expressions.  When  Mr.  Howe  found  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing he  remarked  to  the  gentleman,  that  he  had  omitted  one 
very  admirable  trait  of  the  prince  whom  he  extolled ;  and  upon 
being  pressed  to  explain  himself,  he  at  length  told  him  that  it 
was  this:  that  he  was  never  heard  to  swear  an  oath  in  common 
conversation.  The  gentleman  who  had  ofiended,  seriously 
promised  to  avoid  the  sin  in  time  to  come. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Spademan,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon, 
and  who  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  his  character,  and  well 
fitted  to  estimate  it,  represents  him  as  one  <'  who  had  received 
fitim  the  Father  of  lights,  so  great  a  variety,  both  of  natural 
and  Christian  perfections,  that  he  was  not  only  a  shining  light 
and  ornament  of  his  age,  but  an  inviting  example  of  universal 
goodness."  He  had  received  ^< an  uncommon  sKill  in  the  word 
«  ririiteousness,  and  had  peculiar  advantages  for  understand- 
ing ttie  oracles  of  Ck)d;  a  lai^e  fund  of  natural  endowments, 
improved  by  superadded  preparatives  unto  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures;  a  rich  treasure  of  human  learning,  particularly  a 
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thorough  knowledge  of  Pagan  theology,  by  which  he  wa«  ena- 
bled to  descry  the  shortness  and  mistakes  of  human  reason, 
which  faculty  he  well  understood  to  use  in  subordination  unto 
Christian  faith,  whose  mystery  he  was  able  to  free  from  the 
objection  of  cavillers.  He  took  care  to  wash  the  vessel,  that 
it  might  be  receptive  of  divine  communications.  And  to  these 
he  added  unwearied  diligence,  humility,  and  prayer,  which 
was  the  delight  and  solace  of  his  whole  life." 

Even  from  the  slender  account  which  we  have  given  of  his 
life,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  he  was  pacific  and  liberal  in 
his  feelings,  and  that  he  laboured  for  the  peace  as  well  as  the 
purity  of  the  Church,  In  this  particular  he  has  been  well  com- 

Eared  to  the  "  moderate  Reformer,''  Martin  Bucer.  Tke  most 
itter  high  churchmen  acknowledged,  that  he  was  "a  person 
of  neat  and  polite  parts,  and  moderate  and  calm  in  the  smaller 
matters  that  were  under  debate  between  the  Church  and  his 
party."*  Most  earnestly  did  he  strive,  throughout  his  whole 
life,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  any  terms  of  communion  which 
were  not,  as  such,  founded  <<in  plain  reason  or  express  reve- 
lation," 

As  a  preacher,  it  was  generally  granted  that  he  stood  in  the 
first  rank.  He  was  master  of  a  copious  flow  of  language  as  well 
as  thought,  which  exempted  him  from  slavery  to  written  notes; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  his  published  discourses  were  com- 
mitted to  writing,  not  b^ortj  but  after  their  delivery.  As  a 
writer,  he  is  remarkably  free  from  the  attachment  to  vulgar 
and  excessive  comparisons,  quaint  aphorisms  and  epigramma- 
tic turns,  which  blemished  the  great  majority  of  the  Puritan 
writers.  The  use  which  he  makes  of  similitudes  is  very  spar- 
ing, and  then  only  when  thev  are  forced  upon  him;  and  his 
figures  of  this  kind  are  strikingly  apt  and  illustrative.  This 
cultivated  taste  seems  to  have  led  him,  not  so  much  like  Bates, 
to  adorn  his  style  with  ornaments  free  from  the  reignins  de- 
fects, as  to  avoid  every  thing  of  the  kind.  It  is  not  a  richly 
figured  manner  which  suits  the  higher  kinds  of  eloquence,  and 
the  reader  of  his  works  is  not  permitted  to  pause  for  the  ex- 
amination of  sparklinff  beauties,  but  hurried  onward  by  the 
majestic  and  accumulating  torrent  of  irresistible  argument  The 
more  recondite  parts  of  his  writings  require,  sometimes,  very 
patient  and  deliberate  examination;  and  the  use  of  long  periods, 
with  frequent  parenthesis,  give  an  air  of  awkardness,  which  is 
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at  first  fBpuIsiTe,  to  mtny  pamigeti.  Yet,  in  his  more  pra^tieal 
tteatiwea^  no  odati  can  be  more  plain  or  perspicuous.  And  in 
all  his  works,  the  thought  will  amply  repay  us  for  the  atten- 
tion which  we  may  bestow. 

The  masculine  vigour  of  style,  the  copiousness  of  argument 
without  repetition,  and  the  exalted  piety  which  characterize 
these  volumes,  render  them  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  every 
clergyman.  Living  as  Howe  did,  at  a  time  when  great  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  distinctive  tenets  of  Calvinism,  it  is  remark* 
tble  that  his  works  contain  very  little  discussion  of  these  doe- 
trines.  He  has  been  charged  with  defection  from  the  truth 
upon  these  particular  points;  but  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  oither^ 
there  is  no  real  divergence  from  the  standards  of  the  ralormed 
Church.  He  was  indeed  accustomed  to  explain  the  truths  of 
Scripture  in  a  way  which  was  all  his  own;  to  reject  terms 
which  bethought  exceptionable,  and  to  frame  n«w  ones;  but  his 
originality  was  far  remote  from  that  unholy  spirit  of  specula- 
tioQ  which  would  sacrifice  truth,  for  the  sake  of  strikmg  out 
new  paths,  and  would  forsake  every  tried  Way,  in  order  to  assert 
a  manly  independence  on  prescribed  forms* 

These  vohimes  contain  a  Christian  library  of  rich  instruction 
in  practical  and  experimental  religion.  Feeling  that  impor- 
tant trolh  which  is  expressed  in  our  formularies,  <<  that  truth 
is  in  order  to  goodness,  and  the  creat  touchstone  of  truth  its 
tendency  to  promote  holiness," — it  would  seem  that  Howe  was 
never  willing  to  take  a  merely  speculative  view  of  Christian 
doctrine.  His  most  able  and  lucid  expositions  of  contested 
tniOis  are  mingled  with  application  to  the  heart;  and  leaving 
the  debates  of  the  schools,  he  often  rises  to  tracts  of  heavenly 
eontemplation;  so  that  the  influence  upon  the  reader's  affec- 
tions bears  a  due  proportion  to  his  mental  illumination.  The 
treatides  on  Selj-dedicatian,  Delighting  in  God^  and  the 
Blessedness  of  the  Righteous,  are  marked  with  a  deep  insight 
into  tile  workings  of  the  heart,  and  an  elevation  of  true  piety, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  age  of  Baxter,  and  Owen,  and 
Fhvel. 

Again  we  say,  it  is  a  happy  token  for  England  and  America, 
that  the  works  of  the  Puritans  are  coming  into  favour.  It  is 
the  height  of  folly  to  turn  our  backs  upon  all  the  Christian  re- 
searches and  improvements  of  those  holy  men.  Our  own  age, 
ntkk  as  it  is  in  sermons  on  special  occasions,  controversial  pam- 
phlets, essays  on  speculative  theology,  and  defences  of  the  out- 
wmica  of  Christianity,  is  barren  in  extended  treatises  which 
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enter  into  the  minute  particulars,  and  traverse  the  whole  field 
of  vital  piety.  To  convince  any  impartial  man  of  this,  let  him 
be  invited  to  compare  volume  with  volume  in  any  great  pub- 
lic library,  of  the  books  of  the  17th  and  19th  centuries,  respec- 
tively. Where  we  have  a  tract  our  fathers  had  a  treatise; 
where  we  have  an  essay  in  twelves,  they  had  a  folio,  upon 

Practical  and  constitutional  theology.  It  is  common  to  attri- 
ute  this  to  the  cacoethes  scribendi  then  prevalent,  and  the 
passion  for  ponderous  tomes.  We  are  told  that  the  extent  of 
these  works  is  occasioned  by  repetition,  tedious  difiuseness, 
and  unmeaning  verbiage.  Far  from  this — it  owes  its  ori^n 
to  the  able  and  profound  discussion  of  a  thousand  points,  which 
are  at  this  day  left  absolutely  untouched.  The  private  Chris- 
tian— ^to  give  an  instance  in  one  department — ^is  now  left  to 
struggle  with  his  own  temptations,  and  resolve,  as  he  may,^is 
own  cases  of  conscience.  In  that  day,  eminent  theologians 
spent  years  in  digesting  and  elucidating  the  various  points  of 
casuistry  which  occurred  or  might  occur  during  their  ministry 
— ^witness  a  whole  folio  of  Baxter,  upon  this  single  subject 
We  have,  it  is  true,  many  able  essays  upon  practical  subjects, 
in  an  easy  and  popular  style;  which  may  be  perused  in  a  day, 
and  whid),  as  far  as  they  go,  are  highly  useful,  by  such  writers 
as  James,  and  Douglas,  and  Hall;  but  who  can  point  to  such 
books  as  Howe  on  the  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous j  Baxter's 
SainVs  Best,  Owen  on  Spiritual  MindednesSy  Flavel's  Foun^ 
tain  qfLi/e,  and  Bates  on  Spiritual  Perfection  f 

If  any  are  so  grossly  ignorant  as  to  charge  the  great  non- 
conformist divines  with  a  want  of  learning,  we  can  only  raise 
our  hands,  and  remand  them  to  the  study  of  Church  history. 
We  have  no  fear  of  contradiction  when  we  say,  that  for  ac- 
quaintance with  classical  antiquity,  with  the  theology  of  pre- 
ceding ages,  including  that  which  may  be  called  patristical,  and 
(new  as  it  may  be  to  some  who  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  the  principles  of  interpretation  have  been  revealed  only  in 
Germany)  with  the  original  languages  of  the  Scripture — their 
leading  men  may  rank  with  any  whom  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

There  is,  at  this  day,  a  morbid  dread  of  whatever  is  ancient 
in  theology;  as  if  each  race  of  men  was  to  receive  some  new  in- 
spiration with  regard  to  divine  truth.  Because  a  path  has  been 
long  trodden,  it  muni  for  that  very  reason  be  foxsaken;  and  if 
any  man  is  so  blinded  by  the  dust  of  antiquity  as  to  prefer  the 
theology  of  the  reformers,  he  is  forthwith  pitied  as  a  slave  of 
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authority,  who  has  not  snfBcient  ingenuity  or  daring  to  frame 
a  creed  for  himself.  Nay,  the  venerable  persons  of  whom  we 
hare  been  speaking  are  Bet  aside  as  men  whose  souls  were  fet- 
tered with  prejudice,  and  who,  destitute  of  all  adventurous  origi- 
nality, tamely  followed  their  predecessors.  Such  a  conclusion 
as  this  betrays  a  strange  misconception  of  the  age  of  the  Puri- 
tans. It  was  a  peri^  when  the''very  watchword  was  The 
Bible  is  the  Religion  of  Protestants:  in  which  authority  in 
matters  of  fidth  was  indignantly  cast  off  as  a  galling  yoke,  and 
trampled  tmder  foot,  while  independence  of  thought  so  far  pre- 
vailed as  in  too  many  instances  to  result  in  the  wildest  excesses. 

It  was  an  age  in  which  every  layman  was  bold  in  the  inves- 
tigation and  discussion  of  Scriptural  doctrine,  and  in  which 
scarcely  two  eminent  theologians  were  found  to  symbolize  upon 
all  points.  True,  they  did,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  concur 
in  ^e  great,  distinguishing  tenets  of  our  Church;  but  what 
does  tluB  evince?  Not,  surely,  that  those  who  framed  our  for^ 
mularies  slavishly  cast  themselves  into  a  given  mould;  but  that 
there  must  be  some  wonderful  power  in  the  arguments  for  a 
system  which  could  thus  unite  so  many  of  the  most  indepen- 
dent, learned,  and  pious  men.  And  what,  we  would  ask,  could 
we  expect  the  result  to  be,  supposing  that  system  to  be  demon- 
strably true  ?  Are  the  evidences  of  truth  so  rare  or  so  abstruse, 
that  tfie  very  coincidence  and  harmony  of  men  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  them,  furnish  suspicion  of  want  of  reflection,  or 
even  of  collusion  ?  In  opposition  to  all  this,  we  avow,  that  the 
&ct  of  such  unanimity  is  to  us,  exfacie^  the  ground  of  a  strong 
presumption  in  their  favour:  iust  as  the  concurrence  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divmes  (men,  who,  with  a  few  tri- 
ffing  exceptions,  had  all  received  episcopal  ordination)  in  the 
platform  of  Church  Government  which  we  have  received  from 
them,  is  to  every  impartial  mind  a  cogent  argument  for  the 
soundness  of  these  conclusions. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add,  that  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scriptures  was  pursued  with  a  degree  of  zeal,  learn- 
ings and  pious  caution,  which  have  been  surpassed  in  no  other 
age  or  country.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  modem  exegesis 
was  not  yet  revealed;  and  in  saying  this,  we  do,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many,  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the 
Puritans.  We  scarcely  know  whether  to  be  more  provoked 
or  amused,  when  men  who  can,  with  difficulty,  read  a  para- 
graph of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  all  the  aid  of  the  recent  ap- 
paratus, gravely  sit  in  judgment  upon  scholars  like  those  whom 
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we  bare  namtd.  There  are  certain  theologiana  who  baniah 
from  their  libraries,  with  great  contempt,  the  labours  of  Poole 
and  Owen,  and  Ainsworth,  and  Meade,  and  Henry;  while 
they  cannot  too  highly  laud  RoaenmUller,  and  Paulua,  and 
AmnK)n^  and  Kuinoel,  and  Eichhorn,  and  De  Wette.  Should 
any  one  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  coromunin^  with 
men  who  are  Pelagian,  Arian,  Socinian,  or  Deistical,  he  is  cod* 
temptuously  smiled  upon,  a3  far  behind  the  age,  and  uninitiated 
into  the  mysterious  art  of  transmuting  poison  into  nourishment, 
in  a  word,  a  slave  to  old  and  exploded  systems.  Until  within  a 
few  years,  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures,  like  all  other  men^ 
were  judged  by  their  fruits;  but  now,  it  has  been  discovered, 
that,  although  the  results  at  which  German  critics  arrive,  are 
false  and  often  impious,  the  principles  which  they  teach  are 
the  only  safe  and  true  ones.  Upon  the  same  grounds  an  astro* 
nomer  must  prefer  an  instrument  which,  at  every  celestial  ob- 
servjiytion,  conducts  him  to  false  conclusions,  but  which  is  new 
and  glittering,  to  the  old,  and  perhaps,  rusty  sextant  of  his 
father,  which  never  yet  betrayed  him  into  error.  To  speek 
plainly  and  soberly,  we  deprecate  the  indiscriminate  iotroduo- 
tion  of  the  modern  Socinianism  of  Germany.  Let  us  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  the  philology,  especially  the  lexicography  and 
the  mere  criticism  of  their  scholars;  their  archaeological,  geo« 
graphical,  and  historical  labour;  but  let  us  not  blindly  accustom 
our  minds  even  to  contemplate  with  calmness  and  eomplaceney» 
enormous  errors,  dangerous  to  the  soub  of  men,  and  abomina- 
ble in  the  sight  of  God.  Let  us  select  and  use  such  of  their 
f>roductions  as  contain  the  results  of  philolopca)  researeb,  but 
et  us  not  vainly  expect  in  the  commentaries  or  extended  expo- 
sitions of  neologista,  to  find  any  substitute  for  the  pious  labours 
of  our  forefathers.  Happy  should. we  be  to  see  our  youth,  and 
especially,  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry,  turning  from  these 
dangerous  pursuits,  to  the  wholesome  instructions  of  the  seveo- 
teenth  century. 


Art.  in.— what  CONSTITUTES  A  CALL  TO  THE  GOS- 

PEL  MINISTRY? 

This  question  has  often  perplexed  and  distressed  candid  and 
pious  minds.  Many  a  man  has  anxiously  examined  the  inter- 
rogatory in  its  direct  application  to  himself,  without  being  iMe 
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for  1  long  time,  and  pnrhape  never  with  entire  aatiafaclioo,  to 
•Dswer  it  The  question  recurs  again  and  again,  how  shall  I 
ascertain  whether  I  have  been  called,  or  am  called  to  devote 
myself  to  the  work  of  the  got^l  ministry  ? 

In  itself  the  question  is  one  of  very  grave  importance,  and 
to  many  persons  of  absorbing  interest  The  subject  is  worthy 
of  careful  discussion,  as  it  respects  the  peace  and  duty  of  indi- 
viduals, the  interests  of  the  church  and  the  souls  of  men.  The 
piactioal  answer  to  this  inquiry,  whether  right  or  wrong,  has  a 
controlling  influence  over  the  subsequent  life  and  enorta  of 
many  men.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  wrong  ded* 
siona  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  which  have  brought 
feeble,  uneducated,  imprudent,  or  ungodly  men  into  the 
ministry,  to  provoke  the  anger  of  God  against  themselves,  and 
to  be  a  corse  to  others.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  by  wrong 
decisions  of  this  question,  many  have  been  kepk  back  from  en- 
tmng  the  ministry,  to  their  ov^n  ^ritual  injury  and  great  loss 
to  the  church.  If  the  inquiry  had  been  nghdy  pursued  and 
decided  in  all  cases,  there  would  have  been  no  ungodly  or  in- 
eompetent  ministers  in  the  church:  nor  would  there  have  been 
any  laek  of  faithful,  well  qualified  ministers  and  missionaries 
in  the  field  of  labour.  It  is,  therefore,  a  subject  which  should 
be  better  understood  by  the  church,  and  e^)ecially  by  her 
sons,  on  whom  are  soon  to  devolve  all  the  responsibilities  and 
labours  of  her  ministry.  At  this  time,  when  there  is  really 
a  very  great  deficiency  of  ministers,  and  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  and  when  the  cause  of  education  is  beginning  to 
assome  i^  appropriate  place  among  the  benevolent  exertions  of 
the  ehureh,  there  seems  to  be  especial  necessity  for  the  discus* 
sion  of  this  subject  It  is  a  discussion  seldom  heard  from  the 
pulpit  or  the  press,  in  the  judicatory  of  the  church,  or  in  the 
psnoors  of  Christian  families.     Hence,  when  the  question 

Cises  upon  the  conscience  of  a  pious  youth,  he  is  perplexed, 
ws  not  how  to  decide  it,  and  in  many  instances  postpones  it 
until  he  is  obliged  by  the  delay  to  decide  in  the  negative,  per- 
haps much  to  his  own  discomfort,  and  the  loss  of  the  church. 
In  other  eases,  the  question  is  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
fond  wishes  of  parents  or  friends,,  who  have  never  weighed  the 
sabject,  and  much  injury  is  done,  both  to  the  youth,  and  the 
church  of  the  living  God.  These  suggestions  are  sufficient  to 
siww  the  importance  of  the  question  and  of  an  enlightened  dis- 
esisioi^  whi<4i  shall  bring  the  subject  distiactty  before  the 
iWftben  of  the  drardi. 
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In  answer  to  the  inquiry  it  should  be  obsenredy  that  in'  its 
particular  application  to  any  individual,  its  practical  solution 
must  be  made  by  himself.  Great  mischief  has  been  the  result 
of  deciding  this  question  by  proxy.  No  one,  except  himself, 
can  certainly  know  his  views,  feelings,  and  many  circum- 
stances, which  must  be  known  in  order  to  form  an  enlightened 
decision.  Principles,  however,  may  be  stated,  connexions 
and  relations  of  facts  described,  and  circumstances  detailed, 
which  are  applicable  to  almost  all  cases,  and  the  abstract  ques- 
tion so  decided,  that  an  honest  discriminating  mind  may  be 
essentially  aided  in  the  inquiry;  and  directed  to  an  enlightened 
and  correct  decision  in  his  own  case.  Such  is  the  o^ect  of 
this  article. 

It  is  a  first  principle  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  not  in 
any  case  to  be  invaded,  that  a  call  to  the  gospel  ministry  is 
from  God.  He,  who  instituted  the  office,  provides,  quali- 
fies, and  calls  the  man  to  fill  it,  and  perform  its  functions. 
It  is  God's  sovereign  right  to  call  whom  he  pleases  to  his 
work  and  special  service.  This  is  illustrated  in  (lie  priesthood 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  No  man  took  this 
office  upon  himself,  but  he  who  was  called  of  God,  as  was 
Aaron,  that  is,  by  special  appointment  and  direction  of  God. 
This  will  be  very  evident  to  all  those  who  may  coQsalt  the 
provisions  of  the  Mosaic  statutes.  (See  Exod.  xxviiL  1.  Lev. 
viii.  2,  Num.  xvi.  5 — 48. — xvii.  3 — 11.)  Both  the  fact 
and  the  sovereignty  of  God's  providence  are  justly  illustrated 
in  the  New  Testament  institution  and  history  of  the  ministe- 
rial office.  Although  there  is  no  priesthood  in  the  Christian 
dispensation,  nor  family  succession  in  office,  there  is  a  ministry 
to  be  fulfilled  only  at  the  call  of  him  who  instituted  the  same. 
Accordingly,  Christ  called  twelve  disciples,  mostly  fishermen 
of  Galilee,  qualified  and  commissioned  them  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.  He  called  also  to  the  apostleship 
Sie  persecuting  Saul  of  Tarsus,  together  with  all  the  first 

Ereachers  of  the  gospel  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  early 
istory  of  the  dispensation:  All  those  weie  specially  and  also 
miraculously  called.  We  are  not,  however,  to  infer  from 
those  facts,  that  miraculous  interpositions  were  always  to  be 
continued  in  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  her  with 
a  regularly  called  ministry.  But  we  are  to  infer  that  He,  who 
first  called  men  to  this  office,  will  continue  to  call  and  qualify 
men  for  this  same  trust  Scarcely  anv  branch  of  the  church 
has  been  so  corrupted  as  to  deny  this  doctrine;  and  it  may 
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aafely  be  concluded  that  whenever  this  doctrine  is  denied  by 
any  community^  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  branch  of  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ 

The  practical  question  now  to  be  solved  is,  how  shall  we 
ascertain  whom  God  calls,  and  how  he  calls  them  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry?  This  is  to  be  solved  by  facts  and  principles 
developed  in  the  ordinary  providence  of  God's  dispensations. 
There  may,  however,  foe  some  extraordinary  cases  of  exception. 
God  can  convert  persecutors  into  friends,  as  the  case  of  Paul 
instances.  But  extraordinary  cases  require  extraordinary  evi« 
dence^  and  come  not  within  the  general  rules  of  judgment. 
The  object  is  the  same  in  all  cases,  the  care  is  the  same  in 
itself  and  the  evidences  are  connected  with  the  same  result, 
viz.  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  the  call. 

The  first  class  of  evidences,  which  we  mention  and  which 
are  indispensable,  are  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the 
office.  Of  those  some  are  natural^  some  gracious  or  super' 
natural^  and  others  acquired. 

The  first  na/tira/ qualification,  which  we  mention,  is  Sigood 
inteliectual  capacity.  By  this  we  mean  one  which  reaches 
mediocrity  without  any  doubt,  or  rises  above  such  an  estimate. 
The  intellect  is  susceptible  of  much  improvement,  but  weak 
minds  can  never  become  strong,  naturally  blunted  and  droning 
powers  can  never  become  acute  and  active. 

When  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office  are  duly  estimated, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  good  natural  talents,  especially  in- 
tellectual, are  indispensable  to  their  appropriate  discharge. 
There  is  a  constant  demand  for  laborious  mental  efibrt  The 
investigation  of  truth;  the  interpretation  of  God's  revelation, 
in  the  wide  range  of  its  doctrine,  precept,  and  promise;  and 
the  illustration  of  such  an  extensive  system  in  a  manner  profita- 
ble to  others,  must  require  a  vigorous  mind  as  well  as  patient 
and  laborious  application.  No  individual,  whose  capacity  is 
beloinr  what  may  fairly  be  considered  mediocrity,  should  ever 
consider  himself  called  to  the  gospel  ministry.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  ordinary  procedure  of  God's  dispensations,  to  suppose 
he  does  not  adapt  his  means  and  instruments  to  the  ends  to  be 
accomplished  by  them.  The  harmony  and  order  displayed 
throudiout  God's  government,  are  connected  with  the  princi- 
ple oi  adapting  means  to  the  ends.  It  is  true  that  means  and 
inatruments  are  not  efficient  in  their  aeencies,  but  this  militates 
not  against  the  general  law  of  adaptation.  It  is  also  true,  that 
ia  the  ministry  there  are  some  cases  when  an  extraordinary 
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degree  of  supernaturftl  and  iieqtiired  quftlificfttions  compenBAte, 
in  a  great  measure,  under  peculiar  circumstances^  for  the  lack 
of  intellectual  talent  But  these  facts  furnish  no  argument  to 
dispense  with  competent  intellectual  capacity,  in  all  ordinary 
eases.  God  has  no  where  taught  us  to  disregard  appropriate 
means,  because  the  excellency  of  the  power  is  of  God  and  not 
of  us.  Nor  are  we  authorized  to  deduce  general  rules  from 
extraordinary  cases — ^they  are  to  be  estimated  by  themselves; 
ordinary  cases  by  ordinary  rules.  On  this  ground,  it  will  be 
readily  perceived,  that  in  all  ordinary  cases,  which  comprise 
almost  the  whole  that  are  called  to  the  ministry,  good  natural 
talents  are  indispensable. 

Good  discretion  is  another  important  qualification  of  this 
class;  by  which  we  mean  a  sound  judgment  and  a  due  circum- 
spection of  manners.  It  may  be  called  prudence,  or  wisdom 
in  avoiding  errors,  and  in  selecting  means  to  accomplish  ends 
which  are  correct  and  proper,  including  also  judicious  self- 
government  This  qualification  is  to  be  estimated  according 
to  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  individual,  but  no  impru- 
dent man  can  be  extensively  useful  in  the  sacred  office.  Men  will 
not  trust  him  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  God,  who  knows  the  disposition,  will  call  him 
to  the  most  important  of  all  trusts.  The  directions  given  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  enjoin  these  qualifications,  in  high  and  con- 
stant exercise,  as  indispensable. 

Discretion  undoubtedly  admits  of  much  improvement  by- 
knowledge  and  experience,  but  much  depends  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind  and  its  early  habits.  A  mind,  constitutionally 
imprudent  and  obstinately  habituated  to  indiscretion,  should 
consider  the  evidence  complete  for  its  exemption  from  the 
ministry.  God  does  not  sanction  indiscretion  any  where,  and 
he  calls  no  man  of  incurable  imprudence  to  this  difficult  work. 
Still  we  are  aware  that  the  grace  of  God  often  does  much  in 
correcting  indiscreet  tendencies  in  the  natural  disposition:  and 
perhaps  it  may,  therefore,  be  said,  that  when  this  is  the  onl  j- 
objection  to  the  verity  of  the  call,  a  man  should  commend  him- 
self to  the  grace  of  G<k1,  and  seek  to  overcome  the  difficulty  in 
his  preparation  for  the  office,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions. This  may  be  true  in  its  application  to  imprudence 
which  arises  from  an  ardent  temperament,  or  even  habitual 
carelessness,  but  not  to  that  which  arises  from  defective  judg- 
ment, or  a  manifest  want  of  correct  discernment  Persons  of 
the  former  character  may  sometimes  be  called;  the  latter  never. 
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A  discreet  mind  is  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  qualifications  de- 
scribed and  often  repeated  in  the  New  Testament,  that  we 
must  belieye  it  essential. 

(hod  common  sense  is  also  a  qualification  indispensable  and 
of  immeasurable  importance.  This  difiers  somewhat  from  dis- 
cretion or  prudence,  although  it  might  include  the  elements  of 
a  discreet  mind  and  a  judicious  exercise  of  all  the  mental  facul- 
ties in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  It  includes  more,  and 
intends  a  readiness  and  accuracy  in  discerning  the  relations  of 
thooffhts,  feelings,  and  actions,  by  which  a  man  acquires  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  men  and  things  in  their  character  and  ten- 
dencies, in  judging  of  the  proprieties  of  social  intercourse;  and 
a  facility  in  accommodating  himself  to  the  circumstances,  ha- 
bits, and  even  prejudices  of  men.  It  is  sometimes  described 
by  its  practical  result — a  correct  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

This  qualification  is  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  is  distinctly  implied  in  the  Scriptural  directions  given 
to  ministers  of  the  gospel.     Every  man,  who  carefully  reads 
the  directions  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  will  perceive  that  what 
we  call  common  sense  must  be  involved  in  the  character  en- 
joined.    It  is  also  obvious<  that  the  man,  whose  official  business 
it  is  to  treat  with  men  of  diverse  temperaments,  knowledge, 
and  habits,  should  know  how  to  estimate  character  and  accom- 
modate the  manner  of  his  instructions  to  the  widely  difierent 
classes.     Without  this  qualification,  a  man,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, may  not  only  fail  of  doing  good,  but  do  positive  mis- 
chief.    We  have  no  doubt  that  this  property  of  character  may 
be  greatly  improved  by  observation  and  experience,  but  a 
great  deficiency  can  never  be  supplied.     It  depends  on  a  well- 
balanced  judgment  and  a  well-adjusted  sensibility.      A  man 
Doay  have  strong  intellectual  power  and  correct  moral  princi- 
ple^ and  yet  be  destitute  of  this  character.     The  conse(]|uence 
will  be,  that  such  a  man's  conduct  will  be  disproportioned, 
and  his  Judgment  can  never  be  trusted.    Any  man  who  is  na- 
turally destitute  of  common  sense,  as  now  defined,  will  always 
be  a  novice  in  the  world,  and  ought  not  to  be  in  the  ministry. 
A  poet  has  well  described  this  character  of  a  well-balanced* 
mind: 

••  Somethtng  there  is  more  needful  than  expense. 
And  something  previous  e'en  to  taste— 'tis  sense, 
Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven; 
And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven," 

vol..  III.  No.  II* — 2  C 
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^iVithout  this  qnalification,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  cannot  so 
manifest  the  truth  as  to  <^  commend  himself  to  every  man'9 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.'^  A  large  portion  of  those 
ministers,  who,  in  our  estimation,  have  mistaken  their  call, 
are  more  deficient  in  this  respect  than  in  any  other.  A  vast 
amount  of  mischief  has  been  done  to  the  interests  of  the  churefa^ 
by  the  introduction  of  men  into  the  sacred  office,  who  are  des* 
titute  of  common  sense.  They  may  be  men  of  piety,  learn- 
ing, and  strong  intellect,  yet  their  influence  is  abridged,  neu- 
tralized, or  destroyed.  Give  us  a  ministry,  deficient  m  talent, 
learning,  and  every  thing  else,  save  the  fear  of  €rod,  rather 
.  than  in  common  sense.  We  can  bear  with  ignorance  and 
weakness,  if  need  be,  but  with  impudence,  and  that  foUy  which 
is  opposed  to  common  sense,  we  cannot  Ijear.  It  is  like  va- 
nity, which  is  not  often  considered  a  vice,  btit  is  more  univer- 
sally detested  than  all  the  vices  together. 

In  addition  to  those  natural  qualifications  already  mentioned, 
good  organs  of  speech^  and  sufficient  soundness  of  constitn- 
tion  to  endure  laborious  study  and  vigorous  bodiiy  effort 
are  necessary.  By  good  organs  of  speech,  we  mean  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  organs  and  such  a  command  over 
them,  that  the  voice  may  be  distinct,  easy,  and  inoffenaive. 
We  do  not  mean  to  fix  a  high  standard  of  elocution,  nor  inti- 
mate that  ministerial  success  depends  on  that  excellence  of 
speech,  which  consists  in  perfect  oreans  and  fine  intonations  of 
voice,  but  that  a  prominent,  and  unpleasant  defect  in  the  organs 
and  voice  disqualifies  for  the  public  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
We  know  that  some  impediments  in  speech  may  be  overcome 
by  persevering  efibrt  in  cultivating  the  art  of  speaklne,  as  the 
history  of  Demosthenes  and  some  others  prov^,  but  mere  are 
others  which,  either  from  the  construction  of  the  organs^  or 
from  want  of  skill  in  management,  can  never  be  overcome. 
Such  persons  as  have  unconquerable  impedimenta  in  speech, 
should  never  consider  themselves  called  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  We  do  not  rank  this  in  importance  with  the  other 
.qualifications  mentioned,  but  it  is  a<!onsideration  to  be  estimated 
in  its  place;  and  under  certain  circumstances  it  may  be  con* 
trolling.  A  competent  readiness  of  speech,  both  in  the  con- 
struction and  command  of  the  organs,  and  in  the  communica- 
tion of  thoughts,  is  necessary  to  usefulness  in  a  minister  of  the 
gospel. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  a  constitution  too  feeble  to 
endure  vigorous  bodily  and  mental  effort,  cannot  fulfil  the 
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duties  of  the  sacred  office.  Many  seem  to  consider  the  minis- 
try favourable  to  feebleness,  ease,  and  indolence.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  preposterous;  the  ministry  is  a  laborious  employ- 
ment, putting  in  requisition  more  vigour  of  mind,  more  con- 
stant effort,  and  more  resolution,  than  any  ordinary  station  in 
human  society.  God  does  not  call  men  to  the  ministry,  who 
are,  by  feebleness  of  constitution,  physically  unable  to  perform 
its  duties.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  most  youth,  who  have 
sufficient  health  to  study,  may  improve  their  vigour  and  firm- 
ness of  constitution,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  by  appropriate 
r^men  and  active  exercise.  But  if  a  man  be  unfitted  by 
feebleness  for  other  employments,  he  is  unfitted  for  the  office 
of  the  holy  ministry.  Such,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  the  principal 
and  most  important  natural  qualifications;  but  we  admit,  nay 
we  insist  that  all  these  do  not  constitute  a  call  to  the  ministry: 
nor  is  the  possession  of  them,  in  the  highest  degree,*  complete 
evidence  oi  the  call.  They  are  only  pre-requisites,  but  as  such 
are  to  be  carefully  and  honestly  considered  in  deciding  the 
practica]  question. 

The  supernatural  or  gracious  qualifications  may  be  sum- 
marily expressed  in  few  words;  a  livingy  active,  controlling, 
and  consistent  piety.  All  this,  in  a  much  hieher  than  the 
ordinary  degree,  is  indispensable  to  that  high  and  noly  employ- 
ment Let  us  look  at  those  characteristics  a  little  more  care- 
fully. 

The  principle  of  grace  in  the  heart  is  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble to  the  minister  of  Christ  for  all  the  directions  of  inspira- 
tion enjoin  or  presuppose  a  pious  heart  <<  To  the  wicked, 
God  saith,  what  hast  thou  .to  do,  to  declare  my  statutes,  or 
liiat  thou  shouldst  take  my  covenant  into  thy  mouth  ?"  The 
nature  of  the  case  shows  plainly  that  an  ungodly  minister  can 
never  be  qualified  for  the  godly  duties  of  his  office,  but  must  be 
a  curse  to  the  church.  He  knows  not  God  and  obeys  not  his 
voice.  An  unsanctified  man  cannot  be  heartily  and  seriously 
engpiged  in  the  ministerial  work.  A  coward  might  sooner  be  a 
good  soldier,  or  a  traitor  be  a  trust-worthy  officer,  than  an  un- 
converted man  a  faithful  minister.  Surely  God  does  not  call  to 
this  holy  office,  those  who  are  unrenewed,  however  learned 
and  accomplished  they  may  become. 

But  evidence  of  regeneration  is  not  enough  to  answer  the 
purpose  in 'this  inquiry.  A  man,  who  is  to  he  an  example  to 
Christ's  flock,  must  not  only  have  grace  in  his  heart,  but  such 
as  is  living  and  active.     Weak  graces  may  support  a  man 
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through  an  even  and  common  course  of  duty;  and  a  little 
strength  may  bear  a  light  burden.  But  it  is  no  even  course  of 
duty,  no  light  burden,  that  rests  on  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 
A  man,  who  is  to  be  a  leader  against  "  principalities  and  pow- 
ers, and  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,"  must  have 
no  weak  attachment  to  his  Master,  no  small  de^e  of  grace, 
to  encounter  the  adversary  and  watch  against  his  wiles.  To 
undertake  such  a  work,  he  must  possess  a  glowing,  active 
piety,  which  will  lead  him  humbly  and  constantly  to  rely  on 
the  promise  of  Christ,  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
to  meditate  much  on  the  instructions  with  which  he  is  furnished, 
and  live  near  the  mercy-seat 

Moreover,  his  piety  must  be  consistent  and  controlling  in 
its  influence  over  the  feelings  and  passions,  over  the  desires 
and  volitions,  over  the  daily  habits  and  enterprises.  In  ex- 
amining the  case  before  us,  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
personal  religion  in  the  heart,  or  a  wavering,  unsteady,  influ- 
ence of  religious  principle,  should  settle  the  question  at  once  in 
the  negative.  On  this  point,  a  young  man  cannot  be  too  cai^ 
ful,  or  too  critical  in  the  examination.  We  mean  not  to  inti- 
mate, that  the  faith  or  hope  of  assurance  must  be  always  ascer- 
tained before  a  man  is  authorized  to  believe  that  he  is  called  to 
devote  himself  to  the  ministry.  This  is  not  to  be  expected; 
but  a  comfortable,  abiding  hope,  both  lively  and  humble,  ac- 
companied by  evidences  of  a  graciotis  state,  which  relieves  the 
mind  from  perplexing  doubt  and  distressing  anxiety,  should  be 
considered  indispensable.  We  need  not,  in  this  place,  detail 
the  evils  which  result  from  a  total  want  of  gracious  qualifica- 
tions, nor  us^  arguments  to  prove  that  vital  piety  is  necessary 
in  a  candidate  for  the  gospel  ministry;  because,  in  our  branch 
of  the  church,  for  the  youth  of  which  this  article  is  particularly 
intended,  the  prevailing  sentiment  is  strongly  maintained, 
that  piety  is  an  essential  requisite  for  the  ministry.  'But  it  is 
necessary  to  direct  the  minds  of  our  youth  to  the  fact,  that  the 
present  state  of  the  church  and  the  world,  demands  a  high 
order  of  piety.  The  ministry  to  be  trained  up  for  the  exigency 
of  the  present  time,  must  be  actuated  by  great  self-denial,  a 
burning  zeal,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  the  grace  of  God;  all 
evinced  by  a  consistent  conversation,  a  perseverine  watchful- 
ness, and  fervent  prayer.  Something  should  be  said  to  direct 
the  attention  and  prayers  of  the  church  to  this  important  sub- 
ject The  church  of  God  should  be  more  influenced  with  the 
truth,  that  the  spirit  of  serious,  deep,  and  living  piety,  so  in- 
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dispensable  in  the  rising  ministry,  as  well  as  in  those  already 
in  the  field  of  labour,  is  the  gift  of  God,  the  fruit  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  Deeply  impressed  with  this  sentiment,  and  the  vast 
importance  of  these  qualifications,  the  church  ought  to  pray 
fervently  and  perseveringly  for  a  double  portion  of  that  good 
Spirit,  whose  influence  qualifies  for  the  ministry,  to  rest  on 
our  youth  to  be  called  and  trained  for  the  sacred  office. 

The  necessity  of  unquestioned  piety  for  the  ministry  is, 
^nerally,  if  not  universally,  acknowledged  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  but  we  think  the  importance  of  its  consistent,  active, 
and  contFollins  character,  is  not  sufficiently  estimated.  We 
wish  to  bring  this  thought  distinctly  before  the  praying  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  that  they  may  bear  it  on  their  minds  with 
devout  earnestness  when  they  approach  the  mercy-seat.  We 
desire  to  bring  this  thought  prominently  before  the  minds  of 
our  young  men,  who  are  beginning  to  look  towards  the 
ministry.  We  wish  them  to  understand,  that  all  other  evi- 
dences of  their  call  to  enter  this  office,  unaccompanied  by 
humble,  fervid,  and  consistent  piety,  are  of  very  doubtful  cha- 
racter. If  this  be  wanting,  no  matter  how  strongly  they  may 
feel  impressed  with  the  notion  that  they  are  called  to  preach 
the  gospel,  we  credit  them  not  Men  of  doubtful  or  inconsis- 
tent piety  are  not  called  to  so  high  a  trust  Let  them  seek 
some  other  employment,  and  not  impose  themselves  upon  the 
church  as  pastors  sent  of  God.  We  deprecate  a  cold-hearted 
ministry  as  a  curse. 

When  we  speak  of  those  qualifications  which  are  acquired^ 
in  distinction  from  those  last  mentioned,  we  mean  those  at- 
tained by  human  agency  under  the  guidance  and  in  reliance 
on  the  Spirit  of  Crod.  We  do  not  mean  acquisitions  of  science 
or  theological  knowledge:  these  are  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  ministerial  duty,  but  they  may  be  attained,  after  the  ques- 
tion of  the  call  is  settled,  in  a  course  of  preparation,  which 
may  never  be  omitted.  We  mean  habits  of  self-controly  dili- 
gence, Biid/acilitt/  in  acquiring  knowledge — in  other  words, 
some  degree  of  improvement  in  the  natural  and  gracious  qua- 
lifications. The  faculties  should  be  so  far  developed,  and  the 
graces  become  established,  that  both  the  possessor  and  others 
may  be  able  to  judge  more  satisfactorily  of  their  character, 
and  what  will  be  their  prospects  when  ripened  by  study  and 
experience. 

Self-control,  or  government  of  the  appetites,  passions,  and 
tongue,  is  essential  to  the  character  of  him  who  ministers  in 
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iioly  things.  Those,  who  are  to  be  ^^  examples  of  the  belieFera, 
in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spiriti  in  faith,  ia 
purity,"  must  learn  the  art  of  self-government  They  mast 
possess  the  elements  of  such  a  character  before  they  devote 
themselves  to  the  sacred  office,  or  tibey  have  not  good  reasons 
to  consider  themselves  called  of  God  to  the  work. 

As  for  habits  of  diligence  and  facility  of  CKquiring 
knowledge,  th^r  necessity  may  be  readily  seen.  Christ  has 
no  use  for  idle  drones,  and  men  of  sluggish  mitids,  in  this 
laborious  service.  Men,  whose  habits  are  uncon<)uerably  idle, 
and  who  will  not  devote  their  minds  to  the  acquisition  of  know* 
ledge  with  intensity  and  perseverance,  may  vegetate  away  tlieir 
lives  in  some  other  pursuit;  the  ministry  is  ao  place  for  th^ai; 
Christ  does  not  call  them  to  mope  in  his  work.  It  is  placing 
too  much  in  jeopardy  to  expect  that  a  man  of  idle  habits  and 
sli^ish  intellect,  will  be  roused  to  diligence  and  mental  eaer* 
gy  by  an  introduction  to  the  sacred  office.  Such  an  expecta* 
tion  is  not  warranted  by  the  word  of  Grod,  the  nature  of  the 
case,  or  by  experience. 

We  mention  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  this  class, 
because  it  does  not  always  depend  on  the  strength  of  intellect 
and  must  be  ascertahied  by  sufficient  eiqperiment.  Tb^re  is 
ordinarilv  an  opportunity  for  ascertaining  this  fact  in  the  early 
stages  of  education.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  man's 
mind  must  be  disciplined  to  intense  and  accurate  investigation^ 
and  a  readiness  in  directing  the  attention  from  one  subject  to 
another.  This  will  be  readily  conceded,  when  it  is  recoileoted 
that  the  greatest  portion  of  a  minister's  time  for  study  consists 
of  fragments  and  short  intervals  between  the  active  duties  of 
pastoral  labour;  and  if  these  are  lost,  his  course  will  certainly 
be  retrograde.  Lost,  they  certainly  will  be,  without  this 
-discipline.  Its  elements  are  diligence,  facility  of  learning, 
and  intensity  of  thought  These  must  be  acquired  to  a  good* 
degree  in  early  life,  or  in  all  ordinary  cases  they  will  not  be 
acquired  at  all.  Most  other  qualifications,  that  are  acquired^ 
may  be  assigned  to  a  course  of  preparation,  especially  in  the 
•cases  of  young  men.  Sometimes  the  question  is  pressed  upon 
a  man's  conscience  after  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
In  all  such  cases  the  ripeness  of  the  judgment,  and' the  habits 
»of  mind  and  business  will  have  developed  the  features  of  cha- 
racter; and  it  will  then  be  very  difficult  to  break  up  old  habits 
and  establish  new  ones.  Of  such  cases  we  shall  say  some- 
thing before  we  close  this  article.  We  now  proceed  with  the 
tfases  of  youth. 
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After  all  that  we  haye  said,  the  practical  difficulty  in  deciding 
die  question  is  not  removed.  Not  one,  nor  all,  of  the  quali- 
fieatu>na  mentioned,  can  constitute  a  call  to  the  ministry,  but 
tliey  are  pgrerequintes,  without  which  no  call  can  be  proved. 
And  we  have  been  the  more  particular  and  prolix  on  liiis  part 
of  the  inquiry,  because  we  think  it  is  altogether  too  much 
neglected.  It  is  important  that  these  qualifications  should  be 
well  considered,  that  time  and  expense  may  be  saved  when 
yoimg  men  have  been  led  by  some  inexplicable  impulse,  to 
undertake  the  preparation  for  a  work,  to  which  they  were 
never  called,  and  for  which  they  could  never  be  qualified. 
^  But  how  shall  a  young  man  estimate  his  own  qualifications? 
We  answer  this  question  very  briefly.  A  young  man,  desirous 
to  enter  the  ministry,  should  examine  his  mind,  disposition, 
habits^  and  gracious  affections,  with  great  care,  frequency,  and 
prayer:  he  should  deal  honestly  wi&  himself.  But  if,  after 
sll,  be  is  unable  to  decide  on  all  the  parts  of  his  character  to 
hiB  own  satisfaction,  let  him  select  some  pious,  intelligent,  and 
judicious  friend  of  his  acquaintance,  and  state  the  case  for  his 
counaeL  Let  him  seek  for  one  who  will  neither  flatter,  nor 
deal  harshly  with  him;  one  who  will  be  honest  and  faithful. 
The  mere  statement  of  his  case  to  a  friend  may  serve  to  satisfy 
him,  if  be  should  get  no  advice;  and  the  observations  of  a 
judicious  friend  may  present  the  main  points  of  his  character, 
or  some  relations  of  the  inquiry  in  such  a  light  as  to  produce 
entire  satisfaction. 

We  shall  now  state  distinctly  what  constitutes  a  call  to  the 
minifltry,  and  intimate  some  of  the  evidences  which  are  satis- 
factory in  j&vour  of  its  reception. 

7%e  call  consists  in  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  en-. 
lightening  the  mind  to  apprehend  the  duty,  and  directing 
the  feelings  to  desire  and  seek  to  be  employed  by  Christ  in 
the  holy  ministry.  This  is  a  call  to  the  sacred  office,  and 
Dothing  else  can  be  substituted  in  its  place.  It  may  sometimes 
be  counterfeited,  and  young  men  may  for  a  time  be  deceived, 
and  the  church  may  be  deceived  in  them,  but  the  result  will 
iiBdeceire  both.  Against  such  deception  every  possible  efibrt 
should  be  made  to  guard  our  young  men,  and  the  church. 

But  the  practical  difficulty  is  not  in  giving  an  abstract  defi- 
nition of  the  call  itself;  it  lies  in  ascertaining  the  evidence 
of  the  Spirit's  influence,  eiriightening  and  directing  the  mind. 
To  this  point  we  make  a  few  remarks.  It  now  becomes  a 
question  of  &ct 
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The  qualifications  being  presupposed,  without  which  it  10 
needless  to  inquire  at  all,  we  say  that  the  fact  is  to  be  asoer* 
tained  in  the  same  way  that  every  other  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  to  be  ascertained;  by  the  eifects  produced  on  the 
mind.  Miraculous  interpositions,  audible  voices,  dreams,  or 
unaccountable  visions,  are  not  to  be  expected,  sought,  nor  re- 
garded. The  dispensation  and  the  age  in  which  we  live  have 
no  such  character.  Those  evidences  did  belong  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  gospel  dispensation,  and  were  given  for  a  spe- 
cial and  temporary  purpose.  If,  in  our  time,  they  are  supposed 
to  exist,  and  affirmed  actually  to  have  been  witnessed,  we  more 
than  suspect  the  truth  of  both  the  supposition  and  affirmation. 
Supernatural  appearances,  and  audible  voices  from  heaven,  are 
imaginary,  and  come  not  from  the  Spirit  of  (rod.  The  great 
Head  of  the'  church  has  furnished  his  people  with  a  perfect 
rule  of  faith  and  conduct  in  the  revelation  of  his  will,  and 
sufficient  guidance  in  the  special,  but  not  miraculous  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  It  is  true  that  men  may  dream  of  facts 
and  principles  of  duty  in  accordance  with  revealed  truth.  When 
a  man's  mind  is  deeply  exercised  from  day  to  day,  and  has 
become  familiar  with  the  subject,  but  not  satisfied,  it  is  not 
strange,  that  in  restless  sleep,  his  thoughts  should  pursue  the 
perplexing  topic.  It  may  sometimes  happen,  that  the  imagi- 
nation, unfettered  by  the  severities,  of  wakeful  inquiry,  will 
form  a  happy  combination  of  facts  and  circumstances,  which 
may  serve  to  extricate  the  subject  from  its  difficulties.  The 
clue  being  thi^  furnished,  the  mind,  in  the  due  exercise  of  all 
its  wakeful  energies,  may  come  to  an  enlightened  decision. 
Such  thin^  have  occurred,  though  rarely,  in  the  common 
concerns  of  life,  and  possibly  they  may  have  sometimes  been 
connected  with  the  solution  of  this  question.  But  such  things 
are  entitled  to  regard,  no  further  than  they  will  bear  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  most  critical  and  devout  examination.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  those  '<  ministering 
spirits,  sent  forth  to  minbter  to  the  heirs  of  salvation,"  never 
operate  on  the  imagination  to  govern  and  regulate  its  wayward 
and  discursive  flights.  But  it  is  certainly  not  their  ordinary 
method  of  guidance.  What  we  mean  to  affirm,  and  earnestly 
to  maintain,  is,  that  impressions  of  the  imagination  cannot  be 
trusted  in  ^is  case.  When,  therefore,  any  man  relies  upon 
such  supposed  evidences  of  his  call  to  the  ministry,  we  are 
sure  that  he  errs,  if  not  in  the  result,  certainly  in  the  method 
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and  evidence  of  it9  attainment  The  principle  is  wrong,*  and 
the  process  unsatisfactory. 

The  great  practical  question  must  be  determined  according 
to  the  principles  we  have  suggested,  by  the  character  of  the 
views  and  reelings;  the  intmcements  which  associate  most 
readily  and  habitually  with  the  desire;  and  the  circum- 
stances which  obviously  attend  the  case.  Let  all  these  be 
carefully  examined. 

The  character  of  the  views  and  feelings  should  be  scruti- 
nized with  the  utmost  care,  great  seriousness,  and  earnest  per- 
Bevering  prayer  for  divine  direction.  The  test,  by  which  they 
are  all  to  be  estimated,  is  the  revealed  will  of  God.  No  pre- 
conceived apprehensions  of  the  nature,  re^nsibleness,  plea- 
sures, or  privations  of  the  ministerial  office,  can  be  admitted 
as  the  rule  of  estimation.  The  rule  is  prescribed  in  the  gos- 
pel, and  must  not  be  forsaken;  the  whole  directions  relating 
to  the  subject  must  be  consulted;  the  terms  of  the  commission; 
the  instructions,  by  precept  and  example^  for  its  execution; 
and  the  account  to  be  rendered. 

The  viewsj  which  are  produced  by  the  influence  of  God's 
Spirit,  will  accord  with  the  inspired  descriptions  in  the  book 
of  truth.  The  feelings^  induced  by  the  same  influence,  must 
be  impressed  with  the  sentiment  of  amazing  importance  attach- 
ed to  those  descriptions  of  means  in  the  accomplishment  of 
God's  gracious  designs. 

The  ministry  is  a  vastly  important  work,  solemnly  respon- 
sible, reauiring  laborious  diligence,  untiring  patience,  and 
great  seli-denid.  The  candidate  must  have  some  just  views 
of  the  relations  to  God  and  to  the  church  involved  in  the  minis- 
try. We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  must  appreciate  all  its 
duties,  perplexities,  trials,  honours,  and  pleasures ;  this  can- 
not be  without  experience  in  the  work.  But  he  should  have 
just  views  as  far  as  they  extend,  and  these  should  be  some- 
what more  enlarged  than  is  common  to  persons  of  his  a^  and 
advantages.  Looking  into  the  instructions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  will  perceive  the  relation  of  the  office  to  the  salvation 
of  immortal  souls:  and  then  looking  upon  a  world  lying  in 
wickedness,  he  will  perceive  the  appropriateness  and  impor- 
tance of  the  ministry  as  a  means  of  bringing  sinners  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God.  He  will 
perceive  the  need  of  many  more  labourers  in  the  field,  that 
<<the  harvest  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  few;"  and  the 
necessities  of  perishing  millions  will  lead  him  to  feel  desirous 
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of  being  employed  as  an  humUe  instrument  to  rescue  some 
precious  souls  from  the  slavery  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  bring 
them  to  Christ 

The  feelings  must  be  those  of  commiseration  for  perishing 
sinners,  great  anxiety  for  their  salvation,  a  tender  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  a  serious  ear- 
nestness to  be  instrumental  in  promoting  the  glory  of  God.  A 
desire  to  glorify  God  and  promote  the  sdvation  of  souls,  must 
be  the  controlling  principle  and  governing  anxiety  of  his  mind. 
The  ministry  must  not  be.desired  ultimately,  nbr  principally^ 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  friends,  nor  for  gaining  advantages 
of  study  and  mental  improvement;  nor  for  the  sake  of  ease, 
emolument,  or  respectability;  nor  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  a 
taste  for  argument,  philosophy,  or  eloquence;  but  with  single- 
ness of  heart  to  please  God.  The  honesty  and  pureness  of  the 
desire  form  an  essential  character  of  the  feelings:  let  them  be 
thoroughly  examined  and  conscientiously  estimated. 

This  desire  for  the  ministry,  excited  by  divine  influence, 
will  frequently  arise  and  be  associated  with  the  most  serious 
moments  and  duties.  It  will  often  kindle  into  earnestness  in 
the  exercises  of  devotion,  in  reading  God's  word,  and  in  con- 
templating the  great  want  of  ministers  in  the  church  and  mis- 
sionary field.  The  more  difficulty  a  man  finds  in  settling  the 
question  of  duty,  and  the  longer  he  postpones  the  decision, 
the  more  frequently  will  the  desire  recur.  And  the  feelings  of 
anxiety  connected  with  thoughts  of  the  ministry,  will  be  ex- 
cited not  only  when  the  employment  and  subjects  of  medita- 
tion are  naturally  suggested,  but  in  the  bustle  of  business,  and 
ordinary  occupations.  Sometimes,  from  the  perplexity  and 
obstacles  attending  the  inquiry,  there  may  be  an  efibrt  to  re- 
press the  feelings  and  banish  the  thoughts  connected  with  this 
inquiry,  but  they  will  again  recur,  and  in  many  cases  more 
frequently  from  the  eiSbrt  to  repress  them.  This  is  a  charac- 
ter of  the  feelings  and  manner  of  their  development  which 
deserves  to  be  well  considered. 

The  strength,  as  well  as  the  purity  and  frequency  of  the 
desires,  should  be  particularly  observed.  Those,  who  are 
called  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  will  feel  neither  faint  nor  sluggish 
wishes,  but  strong  aspirations  of  the  heart,  often  eager,  ener- 
getic and  absorbing,  carrjring  them  often  before  the  mercy- 
seat  to  plead  for  direction.  The  desire  often  becomes  so  strong 
and  eager,  that  no  difficulty  can  discourage  hope,  no  effort  can 
banish  the  anxiety.,  and  no  object  can  divert  the  mind  frem  its 
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absorbing  interest  in  the  question.  This  may  not  be  the  con- 
stant and  uniform  character  of  the  desires,  but  if  difficulties 
and  doubts  attend  the  inquiry,  the  strength  of  the  anxiety 
wiU  increase;  and  whatever  may  be  the  intervals  of  anxiety, 
the  intensity  of  the  feelings  will  increase  at  each  recurrence. 

Men  always  have  some  inducements  to  cherish  any  desire, 
and  to  seek  any  object  or  employment  In  this  case  they 
should  be  carefully  examined.  The  deceitfulness  of  the  heart, 
even  when  partially  sanctified,  and  the  subtleties  of  the  adver- 
sary will  often  perplex  and  disturb  the  mind:  it  will,  therefore, 
be  necessary  to  examine,  most  critically,  all  the  bearings  of  this 
question.  All  selfish  gratification,  all  worldly  ends,  an4  all 
Qohallowed  ambition,  should  be  separated  from  the  induce- 
ments  to  the  ministry.  There  may,  sometimes,  be  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  reasons  which  have  the  strongest  influence 
over  the  feelings  and  desires.  A  tempting  adversary,  and  the 
unsanctified  propensities  of  the  heart,  may  endeavour  to  cor- 
rupt the  desires  by  mingling  secular,  or  some  other  improper 
inducements  along  with  the  slory  of  Grod,  in  promoting  the 
salvation  of  souls.  The  inquiry  here  should  be,  what  are  the 
inducements  which  most  naturaJly  occur  to  the  mind,  and  asso- 
ciate with  the  desires  and  feelings?  Sometimes  an  occurrence, 
which  has  been  forgotten,  may  have  excited  very  early  predi- 
lections for  the  ministry,  without  any  hope  of  piety  existing 
at  the  time,  and  without  any  just  sense  of  the  vast  importance 
and  responsibleness  involved  in  the  work.  In  the  course  of 
preparation,  or  in  the  progress  of  business,  in  which  such  a 
youth  mav  have  engaged,  the  Holy  G-host  may  have  renewed 
and  sanctified  his  heart,  and  turned  his  anxieties  into  another 
channel,  and  toward  a  higher  object,  although  involving  the 
same  office.  Then  his  views  and  feelings  will  be  associated 
with  the  glory  of  Grod  in  man's  salvation;  but  still  the  accus- 
tomed worldly  motives  may  frequently  intermingle  with  his 
better  inducements,  and  perplex  his  mind  on  the  question  of 
duty.  The  best  remedy  and  preventive  for  such  perplexi- 
ties, are  prayer  and  watchfulness  against  unhallowed  feelings, 
Aether  arising  from  the  cause  abovementioned,  or  any  other. 
It  may  be  stated  that  a  detection  of  unhallowed,  ambitious 
feelinci  in  the  heart,  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  God  has 
not  cdled  the  man  to  his  work;  but  if  they  predominate,  and 
form  a  prevailing  habit  of  the  mind,  they  are  utterly  inconsis- 
tent with  the  supposition  of  a  call  from  God.  They  belong  not 
to  the  class  of  feelings  and  desires  induced  by  the  Spirit  of 
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Orod:  they  militate  aeainst  the  evideaee  of  a  eall^  so  far  aa  they 
become  habitual  and  strong,  or  are  indulged.  The  truth  ia, 
corruptions  will  occasionally  mingle  with  the  holiest  duties, 
and  t^e  best  desires  of  men,  but  they  may  not  be  allowed  or 
cherished  in  any  degree,  nor  the  fact  made  an  apology  for  any 
insincerity.  Many  unholy  considerations  often  trouble  the 
Christian,  and  none  more  than  him  who  begins  to  look  towards 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  All  the  inducements,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  the  desires,  should  be  examined  most  seriously 
and  devoutly,  before  the  question  can  be  answered,  aad  Uie 
estimate  fully  and  satisfactorily  made. 

Proyidential  circumstances  are  also  to  be  considered,  and 
may  sometimes  have  a  controllings  influence  in  deciding  the 
question.  Events  in  God's  providence  may  change  the  rela- 
tions and  prospects  of  an  individual  so  entirely  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  further  inquiry.  They  may  remove  all  probability 
of  attaining  the  requisite  qualifications;  new  responsibilities 
may  be  brought  upon  a  man  in  some  new  relations,  which 
militate  altogether  against  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Other 
circumstances  in  providence,  may  be  intended  to  try  the  inte- 
grity, perseverance,  and  energy,  of  those  desires  and  feelii^^ 
which  tend  to  the  sacred  o£Bce.  They  may  seem  pro(q>ectivdy 
adverse,  but  are  calculated  to  develope  the  character  and  quali- 
fications for  usefulness  in  the  sacred  work. 

In  other  cases,  events  occur  which  remove  obstacles,  and 
open  the  way  to  gratify  a  desire  long  secretly  cherished,  but 
which  seemed  to  be  forbidden  by  the  providence  of  God.  All 
providential  circumstances,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  object  in  view,  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  prayer- 
fully estimated.  But  ordinary  events  should  not  be  made  to 
decide  questions  which  require  so  much  personal  examination: 
and  it  may  be  requisite  to  state  the  whole  ease  to  some  judicious 
friends,  for  their  counsel 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  obligation  is  personal^ 
and  the  ministry  must  be  undertaken  voluntarily,  from  one'd 
own  conviction  of  duty.  The  only  reliance  on  another's  ad- 
vice in  this  case,  which  can  be  allowed,  is  to  aid  in  discover- 
ing the  path  of  duty;  and  God  employs  the  sound  judgment 
of  pious  friends,  as  well  as  other  dispensations  of  his  provi- 
dence in  leading  to  this  discovery.  But  the  more  ind^i^aH 
dently  of  all  advice  the  question  can  be  fully  and  satisfactorily 
settled,  the  more  firm,  uniform,  and  persevering  are  likely  to 
be  the  efibrts  in  attaining  the  desired  bbject 
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There  is  a  elass  of  cases  of  somewhat  frequ^t  occurrence, 
on  which  we  proposed  to  make  a  few  remarks.  .  We  mean 
those  in  which  men  have  this  question  pressed  upon  their 
minds  late  in  life;  after  the  iudgment  is  matured,  habits  are 
formed  and  arrangements  of  business  have  been  made.  These 
are  often  more  difficult  to  decide  than  any  others.  But  some 
of  them  are  the  most  easy;  and  we  have  often  wondered  at 
the  difficulties  which  press  upon  minds  cultivated  and  disci- 
pUned  by  education,  study,  and  professional  engagements.  We 
now  allude  to  such  as  have  received  an  early  education  with 
other  Views,  and  have  been  employed  in  the  professions  of  law 
or  medicine,  or  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  Sometimes  men 
of  this  description  are  called  to  engage  in  the  ministry,  and  yet 
have  great  difficulty  in  deciding  the  practical  question.  Per- 
haps it  is  stifficient  to  refer  their  case  to  another  class;  and  let 
them  try  their  qualifications,  the  character  of  their  feelings  and 
denies,  and  their  circumstances,  according  to  the  suggestions 
which  we  have  already  made. 

But  there  are  some,  who  have  had  less  advantages  in  early 
life,  whose  minds  are  tried  on  this  subject  From  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  their  case,  there  must  be  more  difficulty 
in  solving  the  question.  Perhaps  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  on  such  cases,  if  there  were  not  great  want  of  ministers 
in  actwd  service.  Then,  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  the  evidence  of 
the  call  would  be  so  extraordinary  and  distinct,  that  there  would 
be  no  room  for  doubt  This  conclusion  is  in  accordance  with  the 
CMomon  procedure  of  God's  government,  in  which  he  adapts 
his  directions  to  the  exi^ncy  of  the  times.  We  could  not  ex- 
dode  fSL  such  from  the  sacred  office,  nor  would  we  encourage 
them  on  slight  grounds  to  seek  it 

There  are  now  situations  in  the  Church,  which  are  destitute 
of  pastors,  and  are  likely  to  remain  destitute,  in  which  a  man  of 
scNmd  discretion,  vigorous*  enterprise,  ardent  piety,  and  mode- 
fate  acquirements  in  literature  and  science,  might  be  very  use^ 
ful  in  the  ministry.  It  is  commonly  easy  to  ascertain  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man's  judgment,  common  sense,  piety,  and  energy, 
at  the  age  now  supposed.  But  if  there  should  be  a  doubt  of 
the  character  after  the  maturity  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years, 
we  should  consider  it  an  excluding  fact  Of  all  these  qualifi- 
cations, it  should  be  said  in  such  a  case,  they  must  be  much 
idiove  i^ediocrity.  No  man  should  consider  himself  called 
away  finom  the  common  occupations  of  life,  at  so  late  a  period, 
whether  from  agricultural,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  pursuits, 
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or  firom  the  instruction  of  youth,  unless  he  is  acknowled^d  to 
possess  some  qualifications  of  high  order,  which  give  him  in«- 
fluence  in  society,  and  the  confidence  of  the  Church.  There 
is  one  difficulty,  however,  which  such  men  should  confidently 
examine.  It  is  the  breaking  up  of  established  habits  and  en- 
gLging  in  a  new  employment,  amidst  entirely  new  associations. 
This  IS  never  easily  done.     Its  practicability  at  every  agq  de- 

i)ends  on  the  mental  discipline  and  facility  of  acquiring  know- 
edge.  If,  at  the  age  now  contemplated,  a  man's  mind  be  not 
disciplined  to  accurate  thought,  and  ready  expression,  he  will 
find  it  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  be  either  comfortable  or 
useful  in  the  ministry.  With  a  prospect  so  extremely  doubtful^ 
no  one  should  consider  himself  called  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  the  sacred  office. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  men  of  cultivated  minds  and  taste, 
cannot  live  and  be  useful  among  rough,  uncultivated,  and  poor 
people,  we  must,  therefore,  have  some  men  of  moderate  ae* 
quirements,  who  will  be  satisfied  with  coarse  fare,  uncouth 
manners,  and  the  privations  incident  to  such  places.  But  the 
force  of  this  argument  in  its  principal  intention,  we  deny:  it  is 
used  as  an  apology  for  introducing  ignorance  into  the  pulpit  It 
is  indeed,  true,  that  habits  formed  in  cultivated  society,  and 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough  education,  may  lead  a  man  to 
desire  a  place  congenial  to  his  taste,  especially  as  such  places 
afford  a  more  dense  population,  and  a  larger  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, but  it  is  not  true,  that  he  cannot  live  and  labour  wherever 
his  Master  calls  him  to  go.  If  his  heart  be  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  a  desire  to  be  instrumentd  in  sav- 
ing precious  souls,  he  will  be  ready  to  sacrifice  any  worldly 
pleasure,  and  to  practise  any  self-denial  involved  in  a  plam 
course  of  duty.  The  truth  is,  such  comparisons  are  out  of 
place,  when  used  to  justify  the  introduction  of  unqualified  men 
to  the  ministry.  There  can  be  no  apology  for  introducing  igno- 
rance and  boorish  habits  into  the  sacred  office.  Piety  and 
poverty  cannot  consecrate  such  to  be  instructers  and  examples 
in  the  Church  of  God. 

Still  we  would  not  infer,  that  no  man,  without  a  thorough 
classical  education,  or  the  time  and  means  of  attaining  it,  is 
ever  called  to  the  gospel  ministry.  Men,  possessing  a  high 
order  of  native  talent,  sound  discriminating  judgment,  ardent 
piety,  and  persevering  industry,  may  be  very  useful  in  this 
office,  with  a  limited  stock  of  learning.  Some  of  our  most 
useful  men,  in  active  pastoral  duties,  are  of  this  description. 
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And  more  of  them  might  be  employed  to  great  advantage  in 
the  Chureh.  But  in  such  cases,  the  evidences  of  the  call  should 
be  clear  and  decisive,  leaving  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  in- 
dividual himself:  and  we  think,  in  this  case,  the  public  estima* 
tion  of  his  character  should  be  well  considered.  It  is  a  good 
rale  for  such  a  man  to  adopt,  that  unless  the  path  of  duty  is 
made  very  plain  before  him,  he  should  remain  in  the  employ- 
ment where  providence  has  placed  him.  When  once  a  man 
has  arranged  his  plan,  entered  upon  his  course  of  business, 
Conned,  and  adjusted  his  habits  to  his  employment  for  several 
years,  he  should  have  very  substantial  reasons  for  leaving  a  lawful 
employment,  and  undertaking  so  entire  a  change.  Examples  of 
most  disastrous  character  are  not  wanting  in  the  ministry, 
where  the  experiment  has  been  made,  with  complete  failure. 

With  these  remarks,  we  commend  this  whole  subject  to  the 
most  careful  and  devout  attention  of  all  such  as  think  of  dedi- 
cating themselves  to  the  gospel  ministry..  We  commend  it  to 
the  fervent  prayers  of  the  church;  and  record  our  earnest  sup- 
plication^ that  die  Lord  would  call,  qualify,  and  send  forth  able 
and  faithful  ministers  of  the  New  Testament,  to  supply  the 
great  deficiency  of  spiritual  labourers  in  his  vineyard. 


Abt.  IV.— ARABS  OF  THE  DESERT. 

Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wdhahys^  collected  during  his 
travels  in  the  East,  by  the  late  John  Lewis  Burcxhabdt. 
London :  1830.     4to.  pp.  439. 

These  notes  of  the  persevering  Burckhardt  relate  chiefly  to 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  and  furnish  an  account  of  their  condi- 
tion as  late  as  1816^  soon  after  which  the  author  died  in  Egypt, 
whilst  contemplating  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  Airica. 
They  are  mere  memoranda,  which  might  have  formed  an  ap- 
propriate appendix  to  his  volume  of  travels  in  Arabia;  but  as 
they  embody  a  larger  number  of  particulars  respecting  these 
interesting  Nomades,  than  any  other  traveller  has  been  able  to 
furnish,  we  shall  undertake  to  condense  them  for  our  pages. 

The  volume  commences  with  a  classification  of  the  Bedouin 
tribes  of  the  Syrian  desert  Of  these  the  most  powerful  are 
the  Aenezes,  who  live  in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia;  gene- 
rally passing  the  winter  on  a  plain  bovdered  by  the  Euphrates; 
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sometimes  croming  it  and  encamping  near  Bagdad;  and  in 
the  sprine  usually  found  towards  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  stretch- 
ing tiieir  line  of  tents  from  Aleppo  to  Damascus.  They  seldom, 
however,  remain  on  the  same  spot  a  longer  time  than  while 
the  scanty  herbage  supplies  pasture  for  their  camels  and  flocks. 
The  population  of  tlie  northern  Aenezes  is  estimated  at  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  spread  over  an  extent  of 
forty  thousand  square  miles.  The  number  of  tents  in  an 
encampment  yaries  from  ten  to  eight  hundred.  The  tents 
are  covered  with  stuff  manufactured  from  black  goat's  hair, 
which  is  impervious  to  rain:  they  are  divided  into  apartments 
for  each  sex,  of  which  the  men's  may  be  designated  as  the 
parlour,  the  women's  as  the  kitchen. 

The  Bedouin's  summer  dress  consists  of  a  cotton  shir^  over 
which  a  woollen  mantle,  or  a  long  cotton  or  silk  gown,  is 
worn.  A  turban,  made  of  a  square  handherchief  or  shawl, 
completes  the  male  ^pstume.  The  Aenezes  never  shave  their 
hair,  but  suffer  it  to  hang  in  tresses  to  the  breast  They  wear 
leathern  girdles  around  their  naked  waists.  In  winter  they 
put  on  a  pelisse  of  sheep-skins.  The  females  dress  in  cotton 
gowns,  have  large  handkerchiefs  around  their  heads,  puncture 
uieir  lips,  cheeks,  and  arms,  and  dye  them  blue;  they  are 
adorned  with  rings  in  their  noses  and  ears,  and  with  glass  or 
silver  necklaces  and  bracelets. 

The  most  usual  weapon  of  the  Arabs  is  the  lance,  which  they 
procuiMs  from  Gaza  in  Palestine,  and  from  Bagdad;  sabres, 
knives,  clubs,  guns  and  pistols  are  also  in  their  armoury. 
Many  of  them  have  shields  and  steel  coats  of  mail,  with  hel- 
mets. 

Flour  boiled  with  water,  or  camel's  milk;  or  with  butter  and 
dates,  bread,  and  dried  wheat  boiled  with  butter  and  oil,  con- 
stitute their  main  diet  Of  animals,  they  eat  the  gazelle  and 
the  jerboa;  (probably  the  mouse  of  Levit  xi.  29.  1  Sam.  vi.  4. 
Isa.  Ixvi.  17;)  on  extraordinary  occasions,  a  lamb  or  camel  is 
killed.  Wild  asses,  ostriches,  and  lizards,  are  eaten  by 
some  tribes.  The  stork,  partridge,  wild  goose,  and  a  species 
of  eagle,  are  also  found  in  the  desert. 

Blacksmiths  and  saddlers  are  the  only  mechanics  among  the 
Arabs,  and  their's  are  regarded  as  degrading  occupations,  unfit 
for  a  native.  The  men  tan  their  own  leather,  and  the  women 
weave  their  cloth.  Their  water  and  milk  bottles  or  bag3,  are 
universally  made  of  leather.  Their  property  consists  principally 
in  horses  and  camels:  the  wealth  of  individuals  varying  from  the 
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abject  poverty  of  posseming  one  camel,  to  the  easy  circum- 
stances of  thirty  or  forty,  or  the  opulence  of  hundreds.  The 
fortunes,  however,  of  a  race  against  whom  every  man's  hand 
is  raised,  as  well  as  theirs  against  every  man,  are  necessarily 
precarious:  and  the  invasion  of  a  hostile  tribe,  an  unsuccessful 
attack^  or  a  midnight  robbery,  often  reduces  the  most  wealthy 
to  indigence  in  a  smgle  hour. 

<<  It  may  be  almost  said  that  the  Arabs  are  obliged  to  rob  and 
pillage.     Most  families  of  the  Aenezes  are  unable  to  defray  the 
annual  eicpenses  from  the  profits  on  their  cattle,  and  few  Arabs 
would  sell  a  camel  to  purchase  provisions;  he  knows,  from  ex- 
perience, that  to  continue  long  iq  a  state  of  peace,  diminishes 
the  wealth  of  an  individual:  war  and  plunder,  therefore,  be- 
come necessary.      The  sheikh  is  obliged  to  lead  his  Arabs 
against  the  enemy,  if  there  be  one;  if  not,  it  can  easily  be  con- 
trived to  make  one.     But  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  wealth 
alone  does  not  give  a  Bedouin  any  importance  among  his  peo- 
ple.    A  poor  man,  if  he  be  hospitable  and  liberal  according  to 
his  means,  always  killing  a  lamb  when  a  stranger  arrives,  giv- 
ing coffee  to  all  the  guests  present,  holding  his  bag  of  tobacco 
always  ready  to  supply  the  pipes  of  his  friends,  and  sharing 
whatever  booty  he  gets  among  his  poor  relations,  sacrificing 
his  last  penny  to  honour  his  cuest  or  relieve  those  who  want, 
obtains  infinitely  more  consideration  and  influence  among  his 
tribe,  than  the  miser  who  receives  a  guest  with  coldness,  and 
lets  his  poor  friends  starve.     As  riches  among  this  nation  of 
robbers  do  not  confer  influence  or  power,  so  the  wealthy  per- 
son does  not  derive  from  them  any  more  refined  gratification 
tiian  the  poorest  individual  of  the  tribe  may  enjoy.     The  rich- 
est sheikh  lives  like  the  meanest  of  his  Arabs:  they  both  eat 
every  day  of  the  same  dishes,  and  in  the  same  quantity,  and 
never  partake  of  any  luxury  unless  on  the  arrival  of  a  stranger, 
when  the  host's  tent  is  open  to  all  his  friends.     They  both 
dress  in  the  same  kind  of  shabby  gowii  and  messhlakh.     The 
dnef  pleasure  in  which  the  chief  may  indulge,  is  the  posses- 
non  of  a  swift  mare,  and  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  wife  and 
daughters  better  dressed  than  the  other  females  ofthe  camp." 

'file  Arabs  of  Sinai  are  the  only  tribe  who  are  not  robbers 
by  profession.  An  article  of  dress  or  furniture  may  be  left 
without  risk  in  tlie  open  field.  Some  years  ago  one  of  that 
race  bound  his  own  son,  and  precipitated  him  from  the  summit 
€f  a  mountain,  because  he  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  corn 
from  a  friend. 
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«  Bankruptcy,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  ia  on- 
known  among  the  Arabs.  A  Bedouin  either  loses  his  pro- 
{erty  by  the  enemy,  or  he  expends  it  in  profuse  hospitality, 
n  the  latter  case  he  is  praised  by  the  whole  tribe;  and  as  the 
generous  Arab  is  most  frequently  endued  with  other  nomadic 
virtues,  he  seldom  fails  to  regain,  by  some  lucky  stroke,  what 
he  had  so  nobly  lost." 

The  state  of  science  among  them  is  very  low.  It  js  ex- 
tremely rare  to  find  an  Arab  who  can  read  or  write*  Most  of 
them  know  the  names  of  the  constellations  and  planets,  but  are 
not  farther  advanced  in  astronomy.  Heroic  and  amatory 
poetry  are  in  high  esteem,  and  is  often  recited  by  their  min- 
strels to  the  accompaniment  of  a  sort  of  guitar.  Singine  consti- 
tutes a  favourite  amusement  in  their  religious  and  other  lestivalsy 
the  principal  of  which  is  that  on  the  occasion  of  circumcision. 

Medical  knowledge  is  rare:  written  charms  are  in  princi-* 
pal  vogue,  and  some  few  indigenous  herbs  are  used.  The 
small-pox  makes  frequent  ravages,  but  vaccination  is  now 
adopted  in  Syria,  and  will  probably  soon  be  resorted  to  by  the 
tribes  of  the  desert  The  treatment  of  fevers  and  diseases  of 
the  stomach  is  abandoned,  if  the  application  of  red-hot  wire,  or 
heated  wood  is  not  successful.  They  never  practise  venesec- 
tion ;  but  in  cases  of  headache  draw  a  few  drachms  of  blood  from 
the  forehead  by  incisions.  A  species  of  leprosy  is  still  occa- 
sionally found  and  is  deemed  incurable.  Some  are  bom  with 
the  disease.  The  Arabs  declare,  that  if  it  once  commences  >ts 
ravages  in  a  family,  it  is  never  eradicated,  but  that  it  does  not 
descend  from  the  parent  to  the  child,  but  passing  the  interme- 
diate generation,  attacks  the  grand-child.  The  leper  is  as  much 
abhorred  and  avoided  as  he  was  under  the  Levitical  law,  and 
this  share  of  the  misfortune  involves  even  the  uninfected  mem- 
bers of  his  family.     Old  age  is  rare. 

The  children  are  trained  from  their  infancy  to  the  indepen- 
dence, toil,  and  cunning,  which  will  make  them  distinguished 
thieves  and  freebooters.  The  profession  of  robbery  is  con- 
sidered honourable,  and  the  term  robber  is  one  of  the  most 
flattering  distinctions  that  can  be  conferred  on  their  youth. 
They  are  at  the  same  time  indocti*inated  in  the  Wahaby  reli- 
gion, which  our  author  calls  the  Puritanism  of  Islam;  the  cere- 
monies of  which  the  Bedouins  strictly  observe;  reciting  the 
daily  prayer,  and  observing  the  fast  of  Ramazan  with  due  aus- 
terity.    They  dare  not  touch  swine,  blood,  or  corpses.     Each 
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family  usually  sacrifices  a  camel  or  seven  sheep,  for  each  adult 
person  of  their  number  who  has  died  during  the  year. 

With  respect  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  creed  of  this  new  sect 
of  Mohammedism,  Burckhardt  was  not  able  to  procure  full  in- 
formation, but  has  collected  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  ^  ma- 
terials for  its  history.'  It  was  introduced  among  the  Aenezes 
about  thirty  years  aso,  from  the  Wahaby  Arabs,  who  take 
their  name  from  Aba  el  Wahab,  who,  under  the  impression 
that  the  true  Moslem  faith  had  become  corrupted,  undertook, 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  to  restore  its  pristine 
parity.  Saoud  was  his  first  convert,  married  his  daughter, 
tnd  became  the  political  chief  of  the  new  sect  After  the  man- 
ner of  the  great  Prophet,  they  raised  an  army  to  correct  the 
theological  errors  of  his  backslidden  disciples,  and  their  ortho- 
dox arms  spread  dismay  in  Arabia.  The  aberrations  charged 
upon  Mohammedans  were  principally  these:  that  they  offered 
veneration,  almost  divine,  to  the  prophet  and  to  many  saints; 
invoking  Uiem,  and  paying  sacred  honours  at  their  tombs.  The 
^ves  of  many  sheikhs  had  been  covered  with  smaU  oratories, 
m  which  the  Mussulmans  assembled,  and  at  length  offered  sa- 
crifices in  honour  of  the  dead,  as  saints.  The  Wahabys  made 
these  buildings  the  first  objects  of  destruction  in  their  progress, 
crying  out  whilst  thus  engaged,  <'  God  have  mercy  upon  those 
who  destroyed,  and  none  upon  those  who  built  them!"  Even 
the  tomb  of  Mohammed  him9elf,  at  Medina,  was  attacked,  but 
its  solid  structure  defied  the  eflforts  of  the  soldiers.  The  Wa- 
habys charged  their  apostate  brethren  with  a  Pharisaic  punctu- 
ality in  prayer,  purifications,  and  fastings,  whilst  they  neglected 
the  poor,  indulged  in  forbidden  pleasures,  disregarded  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  were  too  lenient  to  infidels,  indulged  in 
inebriating  drink  and  lewdness,  and  departed  grossly  from  the 
pure  morals  required  by  their  religion.  Wahab  did  not  pre- 
tend to  add  to,  or  alter,  any  of  the  principles  of  Islam,  but  was 
resolutely  bent  on  effecting  a  return  to  the  strict  requisitions  of 
the  Koran  and  the  Sunne. 

Fanaticism  is  the  same  in  Arabia  as  in  America.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Wahab  went  on  in  their  zeal  of  reformation,  until 
they  found  mortal  heresy  in  the  most  insignificant  innovations. 
Their  zeal  was  directed  against  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  and  the 
wearing  of  rich  clothing:  the  former  practice  being  disapproved 
of  by  the  olemas — ^the  "  Fathers"  of  Moslem — and  the  latter 
contravening  the  sumptuary  precepts  of  the  prophet  himself. 

These  rigorous  changes,  combined  with  the  political  power 
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by  which  they  were  promoted,  were  gradually  successful  until 
the  Wahabys  governed  the  greater  part  of  Araliia.  Saoud, 
<' father  of  mustachios/'  died  in  middle  age,  in  1814.  He  was 
an  excellent  man  for  an  Arab.  He  was  kind  to  his  family, 
warm  and  sincere  in  his  friendships,  and  inexorably  just  as  a 
chief;  but  his  bisotry  was  so  intolerant  as  to  allow  no  inter- 
course between  his  sect  and  the  heretical  Mussulmans.  He 
compelled  his  adherents  by  force  to  punctuality  in  their  devo- 
tions, regularly  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  made 
it  a  capital  offence  to  break  the  fast  of  Kamazan.  Among  his 
judicious  schemes  were  his  efforts  to  diminish  the  frequency  of 
divorces,  and  to  abolish  usury.  His  followers  were  distin« 
ffuished  by  the  plainness  of  their  dress  and  equipage:  they  re- 
ject musicy  dancing,  singing,  and  all  kinds  of  gaunes,  and  live 
with  each  other  on  terms  of  entire  equality. 

Polygamy  is  a  privilege  of  the  Bedouins,  but  few  of  them 
have  more  than  one  wife  at  once,  though  each  man  may  divorce 
his  wife  at  pleasure,  and  re-marry  any  number  of  times  with- 
out disgracing  either  himself  or  his  repudiated  companion. 
Burckhardt  saw  men  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  who  were 
known  to  have  had  fifty  wives  in  this  mode  of  succession.  If 
a  young  man  leaves  a  widow,  his  brother  generaUy  offers  to 
marry  her;  though  this  is  not  required  by  law  or  universal  cus- 
tom. Notwithstanding  this  disorganizing  facility  of  divorce, 
Arab  children  hold  their  parents  m  great  respect^  and  show 
particular  affection  to  their  mothers. 

The  independence  of  the  sons  of  the  <  wild  man'  of  Paran,  is 
not  controlled  even  by  civil  government. '  Each  tribe  has  its 
chief  sheikh,  and  every  camp  a  sheikh,  but  these  o£5cers  have 
no  power  over  individuals,  and  are  only  selected  as  leaders  in 
battle,  and  guides  in  their  progresses.  Their  advice  is  respect- 
fully received,  but  he  does  not  utter  a  command.  Private 
quarrels  are  sustained  by  the  respective  families  of  the  hostile 
parties,  and  their  dispute  is  settled  by  open  violence.  The  Be- 
douin boasts  that  he  has  no  master  but  the  Lord  of  the  Universe, 
and  the  most  powerful  chief  would  not  venture  to  incur  the 
retribution  of  the  friends  of  the  poorest  of  his  subjects,  by  at- 
tempting to  punish  him.  They  have  kadis,  however,  to  whom 
they  refer  their  great  disputes,  and  before  whom  criminal 
offenders  are  brought,  and  mulcted  in  sheep  or  camels  for  their 
transgressions. 

The  law  of  retaliation  is  enjoined  by  the  Koran,  and  the  heir 
of  a  man  unjustly  slain,  is  allowed  to  put  the  homicide  to  death. 
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The  Arabs  baye  given  a  dreadful  extension  to  this  privilege, 
under  the  name  of  *the  blood-revenge,'  by  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  deceased  claim  expiation  from  any  successive 
generation  of  the  murderer.  Sometimes  a  pecuniary  recom- 
pense is  accepted  in  lieu  of  life,  and  if  it  is  not,  the  slayer,  with 
all  those  liable  to  the  blood-revenge,  are  allowed  three  days  and 
four  hours  to  escape.  Many  hundred  tents  are  often  removed 
in  consequence  of  a  single  murder,  and  the  fugitives  remain  in 
exile  for  ever,  if  a  reconciliation  be  not  effected  with  the  re- 
latives of  the  dead.  Families  have  thus  wandered  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  when  two  generations  have  passed  away 
without  an  acceptance  of  the  proffered  pi*ice  of  blood. 

Burckhardt  furnishes  a  curious  account  of  the  thievery  of 
these  tribes,  which  is  pursued  by  them  as  a  lawful  vocation,  and 
with  no  disgrace  attached  to  detection,  as  amongst  the  subjects 
of  Lycurgus.     We  abridge  several  pages  on  this  subject 

<<  The  Arab  robs  his  enemies,  his  friends,  and  his  neighbours, 
provided  that  they  are  not  actually  in  his  own  tent,  where  their 
property,  is  sacred.  To  rob  in  the  camp  or  among  friendly 
tribes  is  not  reckoned  creditable  to  a  man;  yet  no  stain  remains 
upon  him  for  such  an  action,  which  is,  in  fact,  of  daily  occu]> 
rence.  If  an  Arab  intends  to  go  on  a  predatory  excursion,  he 
takes  with  him  a  dozen  friends.  When  they  reach  the  camp, 
three  of  them  go  at  noddnij^t  to  the  tent  that  is  to  be  robbed; 
one  excites  the  attention  of  the  watch-dogs,  and  by  flying  be- 
fore them  withdraws  them  from  the  camp.  A  second  advances 
to  the  camels,  who  are  lying  before  the  tent,  cuts  the  strings 
that  confine  their  legs,  to  prevent  their  rising,  and  makes  as 
many  rise  as  he  wishes,  which  they  always  do  without  the  least 
noise.  He  then  has  only  to  lead  one,  the  rest  follow  him  out 
of  the  camp.  The  third  companion,  stands  in  the  mean  time, 
before  the  tent-door,  ready,  with  a  club,  to  knock  down  any 
person  who  might  come  forth.  Having  gotten  them  from  the 
camp,  each  seizes  a  tail  of  the  strongest  of  the  camels,  which 
puts  the  animals  on  a  gallop,  and  they  are  thus  dragged  to  the 
rendezvous  of  the  party.  If  the  adventurous  three  are  surround- 
ed before  they  escape,  the  rabiet  or  first  one  seized  is  asked, 
the  question  being  usually  accompanied  by  some  blows  on  the 
ead)  on  what  business  he  has  come;  to  which  the  common 
reply  is,  <  I  came  to  rob,  God  has  overthrown  me.'  He  is  then 
taken  into  a  tent  and  beaten  till  he  renounces  his  dakheil — that 
is  the  privilege  allowed  every  person  in  danger,  of  touching  a 
third  person,  or  any  thing  he  has  about  him,  spitting  on  him. 
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or  throwiDg  a  stone  upon  him,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time  '  I 
am  thy  protected:'  which  obliges  this  third  person  to  defend 
him,  which  he  does  at  all  hazards.  This  renunciation  is  valid 
only  for  one  day,  and  must  be  renewed  every  successive  day. 
The  captive  is  dien  placed  in  a  kind  of  grave  in  the  ground  of 
the  tent,  as  long  as  his  body,  and  about  two  feet  deep,  where 
he  is  chained  by  his  feet,  his  hands  tied,  and  his  hair  twisted 
to  two  stakes,  and  fastened  in  the  ground.  Poles  are  then  laid 
across,  and  heavy  articles  heaped  on  them,  leaving  him  only  a 
small  space  for  breath.  He  is  kept  thus — sometimes  six  months 
— until  his  captor  exacts  the  utmost  ransom  the  rabiet  can  pay, 
which  generally  includes  his  whole  property.  If,  however,  he 
can  contrive  to  spit  at  any  one  in  the  tent,  or  even  receive  a 
morsel  of  bread  from  a  child,  or  eat  part  of  the  same  date  with 
another  person,  without  the  renunciation  of  dakheily  he  is  in- 
stantly released,  though  the  patron  thus  made  be  one  of  his  cap- 
tor's household.  Sometimes  a  female  relation  has  been  known 
to  come  secretly  to  the  tent  of  the  captive,  with  a  ball  of  thread, 
tie  one  end  to  the  foot  of  the  prisoner,  or  throw  it  in  his  mouth, 
and  then  winding  it  off  till  she  comes  to  another  tent,  awakes 
the  owner,  touching  him  with  the  thread,  and  telling  him  that 
it  is  under  his  protection.  He  is  obliged  to  rise,  follow  the 
clew,  and  claim  Uie  prisoner  as  his  dakJieiL  If  any  man  should 
hurt  the  dakheil  of  another,  his  whole  property  would  not  be 
thought  by  the  kadi  sufficient  to  atone  for  such  an  offence — 
greater  than  if  he  had  injured  the  protector  himself." 

"  When  the  robbers  believe  they  are  likely  to  be  detected, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  abandon  the  enterprize,  they  enter 
any  of  the  tents,  awake  the  people  in  it,  and  declare,  <  We  are 
robbers,  and  wish  to  halt'  <  You  are  safe,'  is  the  reply.  A 
fire  is  immediately  kindled,  coffee  prepared,  and  breakfast 
placed  before  the  strangers,  who  are  entertained  as  long  as  they 
choose  to  stay.  At  their  departure,  provision  is  given  to  them 
sufficient  for  their  journey  home.  Should  they  meet  on  their 
return,  a  hostile  party  of  the  tribe,  which  they  had  intended  to 
rob,  their  declaration,  ^  We  have  eaten  salt  in  such  or  such  a 
tent,'  is  a  passport  that  ensures  them  a  safe  journey;  or,  at  all 
events,  the  testimony  of  their  host  would  release  them  from 
the  hands  of  any  Arabs,  whether  of  his  own  or  some  friendly 
tribe." 

Hospitality  is  the  most  sacred  virtue  of  the  desert;  and  it  is 
stated,  that  a  violation  of  these  rites  has  not  occurred  within 
the  meipory  of  any  living  person.     The  life  and  property  of  a 
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stranger  may  be  safely  confided  to  an  Aeneze;  and  however 
importunate  the  guides  may  be  for  presents,  they  are  most 
punctiliously  faithful  to  their  employers.  Yet,  such  is  their 
inordinate  love  of  gain,  that  no  dependance  is  to  be  placed  on 
their  veracity  in  matters  of  merchandise;  and  they  cheat  each 
other  at  every  opportunity.  They  are  not  chargeable,  as  a 
nation,  with  any  excess  of  sensuality;  being  rather  abstemious 
than  otherwise.  In  his  tent,  the  Arab  is  lazy  and  indolent, 
leaving  his  wife  and  daughters  to  perform  the  drudgery  of 
the  domestic  concerns:  but  seated  on  his  iriare,  no  toil  is  too 
great  for  him.  A  striking  characteristic  of  the  Bedouin  is  his 
patience  under  poverty  and  suffering.  He  is  too  proud  to  show 
discontentment  or  to  utter  complaint:  never  bess  for  assistance, 
bat  strives  with  his  utmost  labour  to  retrieve  his  losses.  Their 
belief  in  fate  and  a  controlling  Providence,  enables  them  to  meet 
every  adversity,  with  a  stoical  endurance.  But  this  resigna- 
tion does  not  lead  the  Arab,  as  it  does  the  Turk,  to  apathy; 
they  are  incited  to  stronger  exertion  by  calamity,  and  reproach 
the  Turks  with  the  proverb,  <He  bared  his  back  to  the  mus- 
quitoes^  and  then  exclaimed,  God  has  decreed  that  I  should  be 
stung.' 

We  do  not  find  many  new  illustrations  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  Bible  in  this  volume.  The  female  camel  is  the  most 
valuable  possession  of  the  Arab,  and  next  to  it  in  estimation,  is 
a  fleet  mare.  With  respect  to  the  capability  of  camels  to  endure 
the  want  of  water,  it  is  said,  that  this  faculty  varies  accord- 
ing to  their  different  races:  those  from  cold  climates  requiring 
drink  every  second  day;  but  that  all  over  Arabia  four  whole 
days  in  summer,  or  possibly,  in  some  cases,  five,  constitute  the 
utmost  extent  of  time  that  they  can  endure  the  privation.  In 
the  winter  they  seldom  drink,  excepting  when  on  journeys; 
the  early  succulent  herbs  supplying  them  with  sufficient  moist- 
ure. There  is  no  territory,  however,  according  to  this  travel- 
ler, in  any  route  through  Arabia,  where  wells  are  farther  dis- 
tant from  each  other  than  three  and  a  half  days  journey.  He 
never  knew  of  water  being  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  slaughter- 
ed camel.  He  heard  an  incredible  tradition  of  a  camel  travel- 
ling two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a  day,  but  had  every  reason 
to  trust  another  account  of  a  camel,  which,  for  a  wager,  went  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  in  eleven  hours.  He  says,  that 
the  natural  gaits  of  a  camel  are  not  so  swift  as  those  of  tlie 
horse:  that  its  natural  pace  is  an  easy,  eentle  amble  of  about 
five  miles  an  hour,  at  which  rate  it  will  continue,  for  many 
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days  and  nights.  Messengers  have  thus  reached  Aleppo  from 
Bagdad,  a  journey  of  twenty-five  days  for  caravans,  in  seveo 
days;  iand  from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  a  usual  journey  of  forty-five 
days,  in  eighteen  days,  without  changing  their  animals. 

Locusts  abound  in  the  desert;  sometimes  ravaging  all  the 
vegetation,  and  even  penetrating  the  dwellings,  and  devouring 
the  leathern  vessels.  As  they  come  invariably  from  the  East^ 
the  Arabs  suppose  they  are  produced  by  the  waters  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  They  are  still  used  for  food  when  boiled,  Mdted, 
and  dried.  Mr.  Madden  says,  they  are  often  ground  and  made 
into  bread.  Burckhardt  mentions,  that  the  general  impression 
of  the  abundance  of  horses  in  Arabia,  is  very  erroneous.  The 
breed  is  limited  to  the  fertile  pasture  grounds,  such  as  those  in 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Sjoian 
plains.  He  supposes,  that  the  aggregate  number  in  all  Arabia^ 
as  bounded  by  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  does  not  exceed  fifty 
thousand. 

We  cannot  go  farther  into  the  details  furnished  in  the  notes  be- 
fore us.  The  outlines  we  have  given  are  sufficient  to  show,  that 
the  character  of  this  people  has  not  been  changed  in  the  thirty- 
seven  centuries,  which  have  elapsed  since  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
proclaimed  to  the  exile-mother  of  their  ancestor — ^Behold^ 
thou  art  with  child,  and  shalt  bear  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name 
Ishnuzel,  because  the  Lord  hath  heard  thy  affliction:  and  he 
shall  be  a  wild  man,  his  hand  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him:  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of 
his  brethren.'  The  tribes  of  the  desert  are  the  living  proofis  of 
the  faithfulness  of  Him  who  heard  Abraham's  prayer,  and  an- 
nounced, <  Behold,  I  have  blessed  Ishmael,  and  will  make  him 
fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him  exceedingly:  twelve  princea 
shall  he  beget,  and  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation.' 
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EDWAUD  PAYSON,  D.  D. 

•tf  Memoir  of  the  Sev.  Edward  Pay  son  j  Z).  2).,  late  Pastor 
of  the  Second  Church  in  Portland.  By  ^sa  Cummings^ 
Editor  of  the  Christian  Mirror.  Second  Edition,  Boston, 
Crocker  &  Brewster.  New  York,  J.  Leavitt,  1830,  8vo. 
12mo.  pp.  400. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Edward  Pay  son,  D.  2).,  Portland. 
Shirley  and  Hyde,  1828,  8vo.  pp.  503. 

Wjb  think  that  no  mai^  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  works 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  but  with  deep, 
and  in  some  respects,  melancholy  emotions.  It  will  not  be  so 
much,  that  he  has  been  conversing  with  a  man  naturally  of 
melancholy  temperament,  though  it  will  not  be  strange  if  he 
rises  with  some  of  the  shades  hovering  over  him,  which  occa- 
sionally darkened  Payson's  path.  It  may  not  be,  that  he  is 
looking  upon  the  only  memorials  that  remain  of  a  personal 
friend.  But  it  will  be,  that  this  shinine  light,  so  far  as  the  earth 
is  concerned,  is  extinguished;  that  this  burning,  rapid,  etherial 
heaven-bom  spirit,  that  so  well  knew  the  way  to  the  human 
heart,  and  so  faithfully  rebuked  crime,  and  so  victoriously 
raised  the  standard  of  die  Messiah  whenever  he  went  forth  to 
spiritual  battles,  has  gone  where  the  din  of  conflict  is  unheard. 
That  warrior  sleeps  in  death.  He  left  the  scene  at  an  early 
age,  and  left  it  too,  we  fear,  because  he  did  not  hear  the  cau- 
tious voice  of  prudence,  till  it  was  too  late.  The  tongue  sleeps 
in  death,  unable  to  speak  for  its  master;  and  the  eye  is  closed 
uofeared  by  the  sinner,  made  speechless  and  dim  to  all  human 
appearance,  by  a  zeal  too  ardent  for  the  frail  body,  and  by  dis- 
remrding  the  lessons  of  colder,  but  more  useful  wisdom. 

These  works  are  all  that  remain  as  memorials  of  this  faithful 
and  successful  minister  of  the  Gospel.  To  us  he  was  personally  a 
stranger.  Yet  we  had  heard  of  his  name;  and  as  a  most  successful 
and  pungent  preacher,  his  fame  was  known  extensively  in  the 
churches  of  this  country.  As  a  tribute  to  his  well  earned  repu- 
tation, he  was  invited  to  two  of  the  most  important  stations  in 
our  land.  And  we  doubt  not,  that  it  will  be  conceded  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  preachers  that  have  adorned  the 
American  pulpit.     We  know  the  disadvantages  under  which 
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we  attempt  to  form  an  estimate  of  character,  when  we  have 
only  the  embodied  form  of  thought;  when  we  sit  down  as 
critics  to  review,  with  hearts  cold  and  barren,  the  doings  of 
a  man  of  singular  piety;  when  we  have  not  seen  the  man,  nor 
been  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  private  friendship,  nor  heard 
his  voice  in  the  thronged  assembly,  nor  beheld  the  kindling  of 
his  eye,  the  fervor  of  action,  the  power  of  the  persuasion  fliat 
bears  men  onward  to  the  point  at  which  it  aims. 

Yet  we  sat  down  not  so  much  to  look  at  the  man,  as  to  search 
for  the  elements  of  success  in  the  gospel  ministry.  Wilii  that 
view,  we  have  turned  over  the  pages  of  these  works  with  singular 
interest,  and  we  propose  to  lay  me  results  of  our  reflections  be- 
fore our  readers.  We  wish  to  concentrate  on  our  pages  the  rays 
of  light,  whether  they  glow  in  the  North,  or  burn  in  the  South^ 
or  strike  upon  us  aslant  from  the  regions  of  the  setting  sun,  that 
we  may  hold  up  before  the  ministry  now  in  the  field,  and  those 
who  are  soon  to  enter  the  field,  every  great  and  illustrious  ex- 
ample of  men,  who,  in  the  religious  cause  have  nobly  toiled 
and  died.  We  see  alreadv  in  action,  many  who  are  called  to 
the  grand  work  of  proclaiming,  like  Payson,  saving  truth  to 
mankind;  and,  an  unusual  portion  of  them  men  in  comparative- 
ly early  life;  and  it  is  with  no  invidious  intention,  that  we  say, 
we  desire  to  sec  burning  in  their  bosoms,  more  of  the  godlike 
spirit  which  animated  the  heart  of  this  successful  man  of  God. 
We  see  rising  around  us,  many,  who  will  soon  stand  as  he  did, 
the  ambassadors  of  peace  to  a  dying  world;  and  we  desire  as 
much  as  may  lie  in  us,  by  the  example  of  such  men,  to  impress 
upon  ihem  the  trutli,  that  the  ministry  is  the  grandest  of  all 
human  employments;  but  erand  only,  when  it  concentrates  to 
the  single  purpose  of  savmg  souls,  every  original  faculty  of 
though^  and  every  energy  which  the  utmost  stretch  of  all  the 
powers  mav  impart;  and  most  grand  when  it  w6eps,  like  Pay- 
son,  over  dying  men,  and  finds  out  the  secret  place  of  tears, 
and  bears  upon  the  conscience  all  of  tenderness  and  awe  fur^ 
nished  by  the  condition  here,  and  the  impending  doom  here- 
after; and  when,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  it  draws  hosts  of  weep- 
ing sinners  to  the  altars  and  the  cross. 

Of  Payson  as  a  man,  we  propose  to  say  little.  They  who 
wish  to  know  what  he  was,  will  find  a  most  interesting  por- 
traiture in  the  little  volume  which  sketches  his  life.  We  wish 
that  our  humble  recommendation,  would  avail  enough  to  put 
this  biography  into  the  hands  of  every  minister  in  the  land. 

We  do  not  speak  of  Dr.  Payson  as  a  man  of  splendid  origi- 
nal endowments.     Aside  from  what  may  be  considered  as  me 
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moral  part  of  his  charaeter^  we  do  not  know  that  he  would 
have  been  particularly  eminent  He  possessed  a  sound  under- 
standing;  a  masculine,  thorough,  and  what  Locke  calls,  <<  large 
roundabout  sense,''  a  lively  imagination,  a  memory  remarka- 
bly tenacious,  and  a  power  of  employing  fulf  and  flowing  im- 
agery to  illustrate  and  adorn,  what  he  wished  vividly  to  pre- 
sent This  last  trait,  in  a  special  manner,  we  think,  was  much 
increased  by  his  religious  feelings.  He  was  one  of  the  in- 
stances, where  the  heart  prompted  the  man  to  look  at  all  things 
«s  fresh  from  the  hand  of  Ood.  Creation  was  seen  to  be  spread 
out  before  him,  to  win  him  to  ardent  devotion;  and  as  his  eye 
rested  on  those  works,  he  drew  from  them  arguments  and  illus- 
trationsy  to  bear  upon  the  consciences  of  men,  and  win  the  wan- 
dering world  to  God  and  heaven. 

That  Payson  might  not  have  risen  to  eminence  in  other  pro- 
fiessions,  we  do  not  deny.  But  we  think,  that  neither  at  the 
bar,  nor  in  the  senate,  would  he  ever  stood  as  high  as  in  the 
sacred  ministry.  It  was  not  that  his  talents  were,  by  nature, 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  desk;  it  was,  that  they  were  devoted 
without  reserve  to  the  honour  of  God;  that  every  attainment 
was  consecrated;  that  every  power  of  thought  was  directed  to 
the  great  purpose  of  saving  men  from  death.  Religion,  in  his 
case,  as  it  might  do  in  every  case,  called  up  energies  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  dormant:  gave  vigour  to  what  at  the  bar, 
or  in  the  political  assembly,  might  have  been  no  more  than  or- 
dinary pleading,  and  no  singukurly  eminent  powers  of  debate; 
and  ui^^  the  mind  onward  to  new  tracks  of  thought,  and  led 
him  to  task  all  the  powers  of  invention  to  find  access  to  the 
heart  of  man.  There  is,  we  think,  no  fact  better  established, 
than  that  piety  may  thus  of  itself  urge  the  mind  onward  into 
oth^wise  unknown  fields  of  thought;  and  give  resurrection  to 
powers  of  mind  that  might  have  otherwise  slept  for  ever.  It  is 
to  the  human  faculties,  what  the  rays  of  a  vernal  sun  are  to  the 
material  creation.  It  scatters  the  chills  of  the  long  dreary 
fiwts;  quickens  into  motion  the  juices  long  congealed;  dissolves 
the  far-spreading  snows;  carpets  the  earth  with  living  green; 
fills  the  air  with  perfumes,  and  the  groves  with  melody;  and 
excites  into  rapid  and  lovely  being  far  spread  wastes  and  soli- 
tudes that  slept  in  the  chills  of  death.  The  love  of  God  res- 
tores the  vital  functions  to  the  heart  dead  in  sin;  opens  the 
blind  eyes  on  the  beauty  of  new  worlds;  unstops  the  ear  to  tlie 
harmony  of  the  skies,  and  spreads  out  fields  ojf  thought,  where 
the  mind  may  for  ever  range,  and  the  fancy  expatiate  in  bound- 
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less  regions.  When  this  principle  seizes  upon  a  man  devoted 
to  the  holiest  work  among  mortals,  it  impels  him  onward  to 
immense  sacrifices  to  rescue  the  guilty;  and  calls  up  every 
slumbering  faculty  to  save  a  world  from  wrath.  The  very 
occupancy  of  the  mind  with  a  vast  theme,  expands  it  powers. 
HThe  very  passage  of  a  large  conception,  or  holy  purpose,  through 
the  soul,  leaves  a  vivifying  power  in  its  track.  The  very  aim 
to  effect  a  gigantic  undertaking,  gives  birth  to  energies  not  sus* 
pected  of  having  a  being;  and  frequently  amazes  the  world 
with  the  display  of  powers  that  were  not  supposed  to  have  had 
an  existence. 

Nor  are  we  speaking  of  any  unnatural,  or  uncommon  ope- 
rations of  mind.  We  have  only  to  cast  the  eye  over  the  world, 
and  see  how  the  pressure  of  some  vast  thought,  or  the  pent-up 
action  of  some  quickened  faculty,  or  some  compelling  and 
awful  array  of  dangers,  have  quickened  into  being  powers  that, 
but  for  such  compulsory  process,  would  for  ever  have  slum- 
bered and  have  been  unknown.  Milton  long  revolved  the 
great  purpose  of  ^<  writing  something  which  the  world  would 
not  willingly  suffer  to  die."  The  result  was,  that  he  laid  all 
the  treasures  of  ancient  learning  under  contribution,  and  ranged 
the  earth  and  the  heavens,  and  reared  a  monument  in  Paradise 
Lost,  that  shall  rise  with  increasing  majesty  to  the  end  of  time. 
The  pressure  of  the  hosts  of  Xerxes  almost  on  the  single  arm 
of  Leonidas,  brought  forth  prowess  that  has  rendered  him  the 
model  of  the  defenders  of  freedom  in  every  clime.  The  snows 
of  the  Alps  lying  in  the  path  of  the  youthful  Napoleon,  un- 
crossed by  armed  men,  except  by  the  daring  Hannibal,  were 
no  barrier  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  beardless  hero,  when 
the  mild  skies  of  Italy,  and. the  spoils  of  the  once  splendid  capi- 
tal of  the  world,  were  before  him.  Our  own  great  chieftain  in 
battle — ^he  that  has  become  the  model  of  the  world  when  in 
arms,  and  that  has  rendered  dim  the  illustrious  names  of  ancient 
defenders  of  freedom — ^fixed  his  eye  on  the  independence  of  his 
country,  and  the  pressure  of  the  vast  emergency  gave  firmness 
to  his  soul,  and  vigour  to  the  arm  nerved  for  war.  In  peace 
he  would  always  have  shone.  But  no  ordinary  perils  of  war, 
no  love  of  glory,  no  will  of  a  despot,  could  have  brought  forth 
the  vast  powers  in  battle,  which  are  now  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  We  might  look  over  the  history  of  all  illustrious  men; 
we  might  take  them  one  by  one,  and  fix  the  eye  on  some 
single  great  purpose  which  has  fired  the  imagination,  nerved 
the  arm,  or  called  forth  latent  powers  for  purposes  of  debate. 
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or  science,  or  glory.  And  we  shall  find  that  this  is  the  great 
commanding  principle  which  gives  hirth  to  these  powers,  and 
develops  the  otherwise  latent  faculties  of  the  5oul.  It  is  this 
which  determines  the  character  of  the  man.  Other  circum- 
stances might  have  made  of  the  same  original  stamina^  a  dif- 
ferent man;  called  forth  different  powers,  or  led  him  to  wield 
them  for  different  ends.  In  the  vast  ahyss  of  eternity y  they 
may  yet  be  called  forth;  and  we  think  it  no  improbable,  or 
far  fetched  supposition,  that  the  new  circumstances  of  the  re- 
deemed in  heaven,  may  give  manifestation  to  latent  energies  of 
thought,  of  the  possession  of  which,  men  on  earth  were  uncon- 
scious; and  one  part  of  the  eternal  advance  of  the  blessed,  may 
be  the  developing  of  what  there  was  not  time  or  circumstances 
to  call  forth  on  the  earth. 

Now  it  is  the  conception  of  some  such  exclusive  purpose,  that 
we  think,  gives  character,  and  success,  to  the  more  successful 
among  the  ministers  of  God.  It  is,  that  the  mind  becomes  fixed 
on  the  all-absorbing  themes  of  the  profession;  and  that  from 
the  nature  of  the  profession,  the  single  purpose  miLst  develop 
whatever  of  eloquence,  or  feeling,  or  reasoning,  or  fancy,  the 
soul  may  possess  that  can  be  broueht  to  bear  on  the  work.  Na- 
poleon was  seized  with  the  love  of  empire,  and  all  the  qualities 
of  mind  which  he  ever  exhibited,  can  be  traced  to  this  single 
purpose,  as  if  this  was  the  forming  hand  that  had  shaped  every 
power  of  his  mind.  If  we  could  conceive  this  object  to  have 
been  removed  from  him,  and  aU  the  faculties  which  were  de- 
veloped with  reference  to  it,  all  our  conceptions  of  individu- 
oKty  in  the  man,  would  be  at  once  annihilated.  Howard  was 
seized  with  a  vast  project  of  benevolence;  and  all  we  know  of 
him  is  confined  to  the  single  project  Byron,  was  fired  with 
the  love  of  song — song  of  a  singularly  dark  and  misanthrophic 
hue;  and  to  conceive  this  peculiar  aim  of  this  gifted  bard, 
stricken  out,  annihilates  all  that  we  know  of  Bjrron.  Ledyard, 
etrly  fixed  his  mind  on  schemes  of  hazard,  and  travel;  and 
we  cease  to  have  any  idea  of  the  man,  when  we  forget  his  de- 
scending the  Connecticut  river  in  a  canoe;  his  encountering 
alone  the  snows  of  Siberia;  and  braving,  for  an  object  equally 
valueless  to  himself,  the  sands  o£  the  Equator.  Now  who  can 
maintain,  that  had  tiiere  been  in  some  of  these  instances,  a  re- 
versal of  the  project  or  designs  of  this  life,  there  would  not 
also  have  been  a  different  development  of  powers?  Or,  rather, 
who  will  maintain  that  any  thing  like  these  peculiar  faculties 
would  have  been  developed,  if  some  other  great  principle  had 
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seized  uppn  the  mind  ?  Say,  that  Nopoleon,  or  Howard^  or 
Ledyard,  had  possessed  only  the  common  purposes  of  the  men 
of  their  rank  in  early  life,  and  their  names  would  now,  with 
those  of  unnumbered  millions,  have  been  forsotten.  When  we 
speak  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  with  any  reference  to  the  pro* 
per  effect  of  their  great  work,  we  instinctively  look  at  the  grasp 
which  the  great  purpose  of  saving  man,  has  taken  on  the  soul, 
and  that  is  the  guage  which  we  have  learned  to  apply  to  the 
success  of  their  preaching,  and  to  the  developement  of  their 
talents.  It  is  from  this  fact,  that  among  all  the  great  men  who 
have  made  a  permanent  and  vast  impression  On  the  world,  we 
discern  similar  talent,  similar  spirit,  and  similar  success.  They 
belong  to  a  single  order;  they  are  placed,  in  the  classifications 
of  men,  by  themselves;  they  have  certain  great  features  which 
we  can  contemplate  as  belonging  to  that  order,  and  that  only. 
The  mind  instinctively  fixes  on  such  men  as  Paul,  and  Luther, 
and  Calvin,  and  Knox,  and  Edwards,  and  the  Tennants,  who 
seem  to  have  been  struck  out  in  the  same  act  of  creation,  by 
the  hand  of  God,  and  placed  on  an  elevation  above  all  other 
men.  To  the  end  of  time  they  will  stand  apart  from  the  world 
beneath  them.  The  single  great  purpose  which  has  armed 
their  minds,  far  more  than  any  griginal  stamina  of  intellect,  has 
given  all  that  we  know  of  their  names,  and  but  for  that  purpose, 
they  might  have  been  unknown.  Suth  a  man,  in  his  spirit  at 
least,  we  think  also  was  Payson. 

Now,  in  contemplating  such  an  order  of  men,  there  are 
certain  great  features  which  we  think  have  been  developed  by 
the  purpose  of  being  faithful  to  God  and  man,  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  These  are  high  endowments,  which  we  love  to 
contemplate  more  than  we  ao  the  endowments  of  any  other 
gifted  mortals.  Our  chief  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  ministry, 
is,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  devoted  class  of  men.  We  dis- 
cern in  them,  a  grand  elevation  of  soul,  a  common  freedom 
from  narrow-minded  prejudice,  a  noble  and  daring  indepen- 
dence above  what  in  other  professions,  and  among  inferior 
men,  trammels  thought;  an  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  great 
object;  an  indomitable  resisting,  and  an  unfailing  surmounting 
of  obstacles  that  lie  in  their  path ;  and  a  steady  summoning  of 
every  faculty  to  the  great  purpose  of  saving  men.  We  dis- 
cern there,  a  charity  which  ascends  above  petty  differences  of 
opinion;  and  which  embraces  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Defenders  of  truth  they  were;  gigantic  strugglers  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  mind;  and  for  liberty  from  long  and  inglo- 
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rioiis  thraldom;  but  they  struggled  where  they  expected  an 
impresBion  to  be  made,  whether  in  victory  or  defeat,  on  mil- 
lions of  human  spirits,  and  on  the  perpetual  welfare  of  man. 
It  has  been  with  no  small  measure  of  saddening  emotion,  that 
we  have  compared  the  mighty  strugglings  of  that  devoted  body 
of  men,  and  their  gigantic  efforts  for  intellectual  and  spiritual 
freedom)  with  the  contests  of  other  theologians,  defending 
points  of  truth,  with  equal  zeal,  and  in  fierce  debate,  but  de^ 
fending  them  as  mere  abstract  matters  of  conflict,  putting  forth 
Herculean  strength  to  gain  the  victory,  but  most  Pygmean 
endeavours  really  to  benefit  mankind.  Such,  unhappily,  we 
think,  have  been  too  many  of  the  conflicts  which  have  dis- 
tractai  the  churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus.  We  regard  the  time 
as  hastening  on,  when,  in  every  denomination,  men  of  this 
high  rank,  shall  arm  themselves  for  the  tremendous  conflicts 
which  await  the  church  with  the  dark,  unfettered  spirits  of 
Ath^sm  and  Deism,  of  licentiousness  and  crime,  that  are 
marshalled  for  the  battle,  and  that  come  up  on  the  land  to  defy 
the  armies  of  the  living  God. 

Payson  we  esteem  to  have  been  a  man  of  this  elevated  rank, 
if  not  in  the  first  order  of  native  endowment,  of  the  first  order, 
at  least,  in  the  spirit  which  we  believe  will  be  prevalent  as  we 
^proach  the  long  anticipated  days  of  brightness,  which  await 
the  Church  even  while  militant.  In  presenting  an  outline  of 
his  memoirs  we  wish  to  set  him  as  a  man,  a  christian,  and  a 
pastor,  before  our  readers,  and  to  offer  some  suggestions  on 
the  secret  of  his  success. 

We  would  remark,  then,  that  few  men  in  the  ministry, 
have  been  so  extensively  blessed  as  Dr.  Payson.  The  follow- 
ing summary  of  his  success  durine  the  time  that  he  was  the 
Pastor  of  the  church  in  Portland,  is  given  by  his  biographer. 

"  In  no  year  of  his  ministry*  did  his  church  receive  less  than  ten  new 
membersy  and  m  only  one  yiear  so  small  a  number ;  while,  at  another 
tinie,  the  yearly  increase  was  seventy-three,  and  in  the  year  of  his 
death,  seventy-nine ;  and  the  average  number  was  more  than  thirty-five 
a  year  daring  the  whole  of  his  ministry.  If  there  were  an  entire  susi>en- 
sioo  of  divine  influences  at  any  time,  it  was  of  temporary  duration. 
Jndgins  fro°i  the  accessions  made  to  the  church,  there  must  have  been 
a  constant  and  |;radual  work  of  God.  If  the  term  of  his  ministry  be 
divided  into  periods  of  five  years,  the  number  added  in  each  period  dif- 
fers fitxn  that  of  every  other  period,  by  a  comparatively  small  number. 
The  difierence  is  in  favour  of  the  first  two  periods,  wxien,  with  fewer 
bodily  infirmities,  he  ceased  not  daily,  and  from  house  to  house,  to  testify 
repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  *'  p.  341. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  addition  to  this,  he  was 
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engaged  in  seyeral  reyivals  of  religion,  and  was  the  instrument 
of  producing  them  in  several  neighbouring  parishes. 

Now,  when  we  look  at  Dr.  rayson  wiui  reference  to  the 
success  with  which  it  pleased  God  to  crown  his  labours,  one  of 
the  first  things  that  strikes  us,  is  his  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  his  profound  reverence  for  the 
Book  of  God,  above  all  systems  of  human  framing,  and  all  the 
speculations  of  men.  <<He  did  not,"  says  his  biographer, 
«  decry  systems  of  divinity  as  useless,  but  regarded  them  with 
watchful  jealousy,  and  felt  it  unsafe  to  trust  to  them."  If  we 
were  to  judge  of  the  sermons,  which  have  been  presented  to 
the  pubbc  as  specimens  of  his  manner  of  addressing  men,  we 
should  think  ttiat  few  men  have  ever  lived,  who  more  un- 
shrinkingly advanced  what  he  honestly  believed  to  be  in  the 
Bible.  The  impression  is  irresistible,  that  his  practice  was  to 
look  at  the  Bible  with  reference  only  to  its  legitimate  meaning; 
fearlessly  to  form  his  judgment  of  its  proper  interpretation, 
alike  unawed  by  the  fear  of  sinners  and  the  apprehension  that 
the  word  of  God  would  lead  him  into  error ;  and  with  l^e  full 
belief  that  any  truth  of  the  Bible,  would  be  found  secured  by 
its  great  originator  and  locator,  from  contravening  any  other 
proposition  of  revelation.  He  seems  to  have  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty,  to  separate  a  single  portion  of  truth  from  all  other  truths; 
to  give  it  its  just  point,  and  edge;  to  remove  the  obstructions 
in  its  way  to  the  heart;  and  then  to  have  suffered  it  to  make  its 
appropriate  impression,  with  the  deep  conviction,  that  God 
would  shield  his  own  truth,  and  that  one  section  of  it  could 
not  be  found  contradictory  to  another.  On  the  subject  of  his 
reverence  for  the  sacred  Scriptures,  his  biographer  has  re- 
marked: 

'<  Moat  men,  however  discordant  their  principles,  profess  to  have  de- 
rived them  from  the  Scriptures;  but  with  Mr.  P.  this  was  something 
more  than  pretence.  The  Bible  was  with  him  the  subject  of  doae, 
critical,  persevering,  and,  for  a  time,  almost  exclusive  attention,  his  reML- 
ing  being  principally  confined  to  such  writings  as  would  asnst  inits  dLuci- 
dation,  and  unfold  its  literal  meaning.  In  this  manner  he  studied  the 
whole  of  the  Inspired  Volume,  from  beginning  to  end,  so  that  there  was 
not  a  verse  on  which  he  had  not  formed  an  opmion.  This  is  hot  asserted 
at  random.  It  is  but  a  few  years  ance,  that,  in  conversation  with  a  can- 
didate for  the  ministry,  he  earnestly  recommended  very  particular  and 
daily  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  enforced  his  counsel  by 
his  own  experience  of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  the  prac- 
tice. He  observed  that  before  he  commenced  preaching,  he  made  it  bis 
great  object  to  know  what  the  Bible  taug[ht  on  every  subject,  and,  with 
Uiis  purpose,  investigated  every  sentence  in  it  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  give 
an  answer  to  every  man  who  sbould  ask  a  reason  for  it,"  p.  59. 
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And  ID  his  diarjr 

**I  have  long  been  in  a  lethargy,  but  I  trust  God  is  now  bringing  me 
out  of  it.  Find  great  and  onusncd  sweetness  in  the  Bible,  of  late,  for 
which  I  have  long  been  praying;  and  likewise  a  deeper  sense  of  the  im- 
pprtance  of  time,  another  blessmg  for  which  I  have  long  been  seeking. 
Tiie  enemy,  taking  advantage  oTmy  great  weakness,  threw  me  into  a 
iftoM  sinfal  frame  of  mind;  but  on  application  to  him  who  stills  the 
waves,  the  tumult  of  my  mind  was  stilled,  and  there  was  a  great  taliA. 

"  Was  assisted  in  prayer  through  the  day.  My  heart  seemed  ready 
to  brelk  with  its  longings  after  holiness.  Found  unusual  sweetniess  in 
reading  the  Scriptures."  p.  121. 

Our  object,  is  rather  to  exhibit  Payson  as  a  Pastor  than  as 
a  private  christian.  But  the  two  ^ings  are  so  inseparably 
blended,  that  it  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  he  was  by  na- 
ture, endowed  with  singular  sensibility,  that  he  was  deeply 
misceptible  of  the  tender  and  thrilling  emotions  of  the  soul; 
that  his  whole  temperament  was  one  eminentily  ardent;  and 
that  as  a  result,  in  his  religious  feeling  he  was  subject  to  al- 
ternate depressions  and  elevations.  His  mind  was  seldom 
tx)nie  calmly  and  coolly  onward  to  an  object  He  grasped  it 
at  once>  with  every  faculty;  put  forth  all  his  powers;  and  of* 
ten  exhausted  himself  in  the  effort,  and  sunk  into  something 
like  despondency.  .  As  the  result  of  a  mind  so  finely  strung, 
be  was  subject  to  seasons  of  deep  and  most  painful  depression. 
Many  of  his  expressions  in  his  diary  remind  us  of  the  over- 
whelming emotions  of  Brainard.  And  connected  with  this, 
we  may  here  add,  that  his  dying  raptures,  have  probably  been 
unequadled  by  the  anticipated  joys  of  heaven  enjoyed  by  any 
saint,  for  centuries  in  the  church.  It  would  oe  useless  to 
speculate  on  the  value  of  a  temperament  like  his,  compared 
with  the  more  staid  and  plodding  intellects  and  hearts  that  la- 
bour long  and  patiently  before  they  see  the  result  of  their  labours. 
This  we  may  say,  that  in  the  case  of  Payson,  it  is  all  that  we 
have  to  contemplate  of  the  man.  Never  did  he  utter  a  more 
certain  truth,  than  when  he  said  he  lived  ^^extempore.^^  His 
powers  kindled  and  burnt  with  intense  radiance;  all  his  facul- 
ties were  urged  onward  to  the  object  immediately  in  view;  and 
when  that  object  was  accomplished  or  removed,  the  same  in- 
tensity was  turned  inward  and  preyed  upon  the  singularly  sen- 
SkiWe  nervous  frame.  In  him  we  find  a  most  striking  indivi- 
duality. He  is  placed  beyond  limitation  in  his  movements;  nor 
should  we  consider  a  structure  of  mind  that  could  imitate  him, 
an  eniinently  happy  endowment  Yet  there  are  some  things 
remotely  allied  to  this  sensitive  and  even  melancholy  tempera- 
ment, that  had  so  direct  a  bearing  on  his  ministerial  success 
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and  character^  that  it  is  our  duty  to  present  them  to  our  rea- 
ders. 

This  sensitiveness  and  ardour,  was  connected  with  a  deep  and 
most  affecting  view  of  the  dreadful  enormity  of  sin.  From 
the  following  expressions  in  his  diary,  we  believe  that  few  men 
have  ever  felt  so  much  of  the- sense  of  the  awful  depravity  of 
the  human  heart. 

"June  16.  Had  no  heart  to  confess  my  sins;  could  find  no  words  which 
would  do  any  thing  towards  it  Saw  no  hope— scarcely  any  possibility  of 
being  either  happy  or  asefuL  Tried  all  day  to  study,  but  could  neitner 
write  nor  read,  and  was  completely  discouraged.  It  seemed  as  if  I  must 
g;iye  up  preaching. 

"June  17,  Had  some  life  this  morning,  but  was  harrassed  With  wan- 
dering thoughts.  Seemed  to  myself  more  vile  than  any  other  creature 
existing.  Expected  an  occasion  for  a  funeral  sermon,  vet  could  efiect 
nothing.  Seldom,  if  ever  spent  a  more  painful  day.  was  ready  to  say. 
What  profit  shall  we  have,  if  we  pray  unto  him;  tor  I  prayed  once  and 
again,  but  found  no  relief.  In  the  evening,  felt  a  little  better,  but  then 
was  ready  to  sink,  and  seemed  fit  for  noming  but  to  be  fuel  for  God't 
wrath." 

'*  June  19.  Suffered  more  of  hell  to  day  then  ever  I  did  in  my  life.  O 
ioch  torment!  I  wanted  but  little  of  bemg  distracted.  I  could  neiUier 
read,  nor  write,  nor  pray,  nor  sit  still."    p.  S7, 

"  June  22.  Very  unusual  degrees  of  fervor  this  morning.  Very  unwell 
all  day,  and  did  little  in  my  study.  In  the  evening  was  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  of  my  own  unworthiness.  O  how  wretchedly  my  life  paaa- 
etaway!"  p.  88, 

"July  20.  Overwhelmed,  sunk,  discouraged  with  a  sense  of  sin.  All 
eflfbrts  seemed  to  be  in  vain.  Discoveries  of  my  vileness,  instead  of 
humbling  roe,  as  might  be  expected,  only  excited  discouragement  and 
unbelief;  whUe  the  manifestations  of  God'«  love  only  make  me  proud  and 
careless,  my  wretched  soul  cleaves  to  the  dust" 

"  July  22.  O,  what  an  inconcievable  abyss  of  corruption  is  my  heart. 
What  an  amazing  degree  of  pride  and  vanity,  cf  selnshness  and  envy, 
does  it  contain."  p.  91. 

Again: 

"I  would  not  part  with  the  privilege  of  preaching  Christ  crudfied 
to  perishing  anners,  and  of  administering  to  the  consolation  of  God's 
afflicted  people,  to  be  made  monarch  of  the  world.  But  O  the  aiga- 
nies,  the  unutterable,  inconceivable  ironies,  which  must  be  endured 
by  those  who  attempt,  with  such  a  heart  as  mine,  to  perform  this  work. 
I  shudder  with  horror,  to  think  of  the  scenes  through  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  pass,  and  shrink  back  from  those  through  which  I  must  yet 
pass,  before  I  reach  the  rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  God.  It  is, 
however,  some  comfort,  that  the  time,  when  I  shall  quit  this  scene  of 
trial,  cannot  be  far  distant.  Nature  cannot  long  hold  out  under  what  I 
endure;  and  1  trust  that,  er6  many  years,  I  shall  be  safe  in  the  grave, 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubUn^,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest  If, 
meanwhile,  I  may  be  preserved  from  insanity,  and  from  wounding  the 
cause  of  Christ,  by  falling  into  open  wickedness,  it  is  all  I  ask  for,  and 
perhaps  more  than  I  have  any  reason  to  expect  It  is  a  dreadfiil  thought 
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that  no  Chriflftiaii  od  earth*  however  hoLf*  humble,  and  watchful  he  may 
at  present  be,  has  any  security  against  felling  into  open  sin  before  he 
dies.  As  to  resolving  that  we  will  not  thus  faU,  it  avails  nothlne.  As 
well  might  a  stone  resolve  not  to  fall,  when  the  power  which  upheld  it 
is  removed.'*  p.  166,  167. 

Yet  from  these  states  of  deep  depression^  the  transition  was 
often  sudden  to  the  highest  exercise  of  the  Christian  life.  Im- 
mediately after  such  views  respecting  his  own  state,  we  find 
him  giving  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  the  following  language: 

'*  June  25.  Thinking  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  keep  mv  weekly 
£ut  on  this  day,  sought  the  divine  presence  and  blessing,  r  elt  some 
warm  affections  towatrds  my  Saviour  at  first,  but  afterwards  could  ndther 
realize  my  wants,  nor  pray  to  have  them  removed.  Continued  in  this 
frame  till  towards  night,  and  was  then  favoured  with  a  deep  sense  of  my 
utter  yileness.  Was  also  enabled  to  plead,  even  with  agony  of  soul,  to 
be  freed  from  the  power  of  a  selfish  nature.  Could  not  think  of  being 
any  longer  subject  to  it 

*'  June  26.  Much  favoured.  Felt  insatiable  desires  after  holiness,  and 
that  I  might  spend  every  moment  of  future  life  to  the  divbe  glory." 
p.  88. 

"  July  1.  Much  sweetness  in  prayer  this  morning.  Felt  broken  and 
cootrite  for  sin.  P.  M.  Was  greatly  sunk  and  depressed.  Seemed  to 
be  a  poor,  miserable,  useless  wretch.  Went  and  poured  forth  inv  sori' 
rows  at  the  feet  of  my  compassionate  Saviour,  and  found  relief.  O  how 
gracious  is  our  God. 

"Never  before  felt  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  Felt  like  a 
pure  flame  of  love  towards  God  and  man.  Self  seemed  to  be  almost 
swallowed  up.  Felt  willing  to  go  any  where,  or  be  any  thing,  by  which 
God  could  be  glorified,  and  sinners  saved.  Felt  my  ho{)es  of  being  use- 
fill  in  the  wond  strenethenedi  O  how  lovely,  how  kind,  how  conde- 
scendingly gracious  did  my  Qod  appear.  Gave  myself  up  to  him  with- 
out reserve,  and  took  him  for  my  only  portion.  Blessed  be  his  name  for 
this  season."  p.  89. 

"  Aug.  15.  Kose  in  a  sweet,  tranquil,  thankful  frame,  blessing^  God 
for  the  storm  of  yesterday,  and  the  calm  to  day.  O,  how  great  is  hit 
wisdom,  how  great  is  his  goodness!  Had  faith  and  freedom  in  prayer. 
Yesterday,  I  thought  God  himself  could  hardly  carry  me  through.  But 
to-day— O  how  clmnged!" 

Yet  even  these  emotions  were  often^  not  of  long  continuance. 

••  It  is  not,"  says  his  biographer,  ••  without  a  degree  of  shrinking,  that 
we  follow  him  in  his  sudden  transition  from  scenes  like  these  into  the 
▼ery  depths  of  distress— awaking  the  folio winj^  morning,  'weak,  deject- 
ed, melancholy,  regarding  himself  as  useless  in  the  world,  bom  only  to 
nn,  and  abase  Uie  mercies  of  his  Saviour  and  God,  to  disgrace  the  reli- 
gion which  he  preached,  and  bring  dishonour  on  the  blessed  name  by 
which  he  was  called;'  in  a  word,  'oppressed  with  a  load  of  guilt,  so  that 
he  did  not  dare  to  retire  to  his  chamber  till  driven  thither,  and  even 
there,  while  prostrate  in  the  dust,  could  hardly  refrain,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  soul,  from  praying  to  be  released  from  the  body.' "  p*  90. 

In  these  deep  views  of  his  own  yileness;  in  his  communion 
with  God  in  secret;  and  in  his  rich  and  full  experience  of  the 
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peaceful,  calm,  and  triumphant  emotions,  that  result  from  such 
troubled  elements,  he  was  fitted  for  no  small  part  of  hts  minis* 
terial  work.  The  ocean  never  appears  more  grand  and  sublime, 
than  when  it  is  subsiding  from  the  heavings  of  the  storm.  The 
landscape  never  smiles  more  serenely,  than  when  the  clouds 
have  passed  away  from  the  darkened  sky,  the  thunders  have 
ceased  to  roll,  or  roll  only  in  distant  and  subdued  murmurs, 
divested  of  the  terror  of  their  crash,  and  the  lightnings  dimly 

Elay  on  the  departing  shower,  and  a  full  orbed  sun  smiles  on 
ills  and  vales,  and  decks  the  eastern  cloud  with  the  ancient 
pledge  of  God  that  seed  time  and  harvest  should  not  cease.  So 
the  calm  of  the  soul;  the  peace  of  religion;  the  joys  of  antici- 
pated heaven,  are  never  so  lively  as  when  dark  waters  and 
thick  clouds  of  the  skies  have  passed  away,  and  all  the  serenity, 
and  safety,  and  sunshine  of  the  departing  shower,  visit  the  soul. 
Such  was  the  experience  of  Pay  son;  and  hence  he  was  equalled 
by  few,  in  administering  consolations  to  those  who  trod  like  him, 
these  dark  and  lonely  vales,  and  heard  the  muttering  thunders 
with  which  he  was  so  familiar,  in  the  stormy  sky.  His  own 
sense  of  the  reason  why  his  trials  and  conflicts  were  permitted, 
are  thus  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his  sister: 

"  We  go  on  here  pretty  much  as  usual.  Satan  is  extremely  basv  with 
ChristiaDs,  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  church  have  been,  and  still  are» 
exercised  with  the  most  dreadful  and  distressine  temptations.  I  now  un- 
derstand the  reason  of  my  dreadful  trials  at  Marlborough.  Had  it  not 
been  for  them,  I  should  have  been  still  more  unfit  for  my  present  situa- 
tion, than  I  am  at  present.  Often  should  I  be  utterly  at  a  loss,  what  to 
say  or  think,  had  not  a  wise  and  gracious  Master  foreseen  what  I  should 
need*  and  taken  measures  accordingly. 

"  He  has  been  pleased,  of  late,  to  bless  my  endeavours  to  comfort  his 
tempted  and  distressed  people  with  wonderful  success.  I  often  stand 
astonished  at  it  myself,  and  seem  to  look  upon  it  as  a  greater  honour  and 
£ivour,  than  even  to  be  owned  in  the  conversion  of  sinners.    If  I  can  be 

Permitted  to  do  this,  I  seem  willing  to  stav  and  suffer  every  thing  which 
e  sees  fit  to  lay  upon  me.  But  I  tremble  at  what  may  be  the  conse- 
quence. Those  who  find  my  endeavours  blessed  to  comfort  them,  of 
course,  grow  more  and  more  affectionate;  and  X  fear  lest  they  prove 

riilty  ot  creative  idolatry,  and  thus  provoke  God  to  wither  their  gourd, 
have  warned  them  of  the  danger  of  this  in  private,  and  have^  at  last, 
openly  preached  against  it;  but  God  does  not  seem  to  bless  it  to  their 
conviction,  and,  I  fear,  we  shall  both  smart  for  it  He  is  a  jealous  God, 
and  if  his  people  put  a  servant  in  his  place,  wo  be  to  the  poor  creature 
who  is  thus  set  up  against  him.  Pray  for  me,  therefore,  and  pray  for 
my  people.  When  I  ask  them  to  pray  for  me,  they  only  smile,  and  reply, 
that  I  need  not  iheir  prayers.  In  short,  we  are  all  young  here,  and  have 
little  experience;  and  it  God  does  not  prevent,  we  shall  rush  into  all 
manner  of  extravagance."  pp.  164,  165. 


ltW98  in  theae  seaaons  of  deep  conflicts,  and  these  returning 
periods  of  peace  and  joy,  that  he  learned  the  nature  of  prayer, 
and  caught  the  spirit' of  devotion,  that  rendered  him  so  eminent 
in  this  part  of  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  We  attjrihute  no 
small  part  of  his  success  as  a  minister,  to  his  singularly  fervent 
devotions,  and  to  the  impression  left  on  all  men,  that  auch  a 
mao  must  be — 

**  Much  impressed 
*'  As  conscious  of  his  awful  charge. " 

On  this  subject,  his  biographer  has  recorded  these  impressive 
and  highly  instructive  remarks; 

'*The  sdemnity  and  unction  of  his  social  prayers,  the  earnestness  uid 
variety  of  argument 'with  which  he  pleaded  at  the  throne  of  grace;  his 
unyieuiing  importunity  for  the  blessings  which  he  sought,  roused  atten^ 
tion,  and  drew  forth  the  confession,  that  'the  Spirit  of  the  holy  God  was 
within  him.'  '  God  mu»t  help  him,  or  he  could  never  pray  so,*  said  an 
observing  man,  who  had  previously  professed  no  regard  for  religion. 
p^  94. 

•«  *  You  woald  greatly  oblige  me  by  loaning  me  a  copy  of  your  prayer 
to-day,*  said  a  distinguished  lady  to  Dr.  Payson,  as  he  was  retiring  from 
the  house  of  wot*ship  on  a  memorable  occasion.  She  was  surprised  on 
being  told  that  it  had  vanished  with  the  breath  which  gave  it  utterance* 
This  lady  was  not  an  attendant  on  his  ministry,  but  had  come,  at  this 
time,  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  La  Fayette  in  the  assembly,  and  in 
common  with  many  others,  was  filled  with  admiration  of  the  intercessory 
part  of  the  exercises,  as  differing  from  ^1  she  had  ever  hear^,  in  rich- 
neu  and  appropriateness  of  matter,  as  well  as  in  fervor  of  utterance. 
Few,  It  is  believed,  ever  heard  him,  for  the  first  time,  even  in  the  family, 
or  on  the  most  common  occasions,  without  experiencing  kindred  emo* 
tioos»  The  wonder  too,  was  enhanced,  rather  than  diminished,  by  every 
rq)etiticn  of  the  exercise.  To  those  whose  devotions  he  led  for  twentv 
years  in  the  sanctuary,  in  the  conference  room,  by  the  sick  bed,  at  festi- 
vids,  and  funerals,  every  prayer  seemed  to  have  all  the  freshness  of 
originality.  His  resoiirces  for  this  duty  appeared  to  be  absolutely  inex- 
haustible. There  was  something  ib  his  prayers,  powerful  to  arrest  and 
fix  attention;  somethine  which  seized  and  absorbed  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  and  separated  it,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  from  its  connexions 
with  *  this  present  evil  world.'  The  full,  deep,  reverent,  flexible,  sup- 
pliant tones  of  his  voice,  as  far  removed  from  the  cant  of  the  fanatic,  as 
thqr  were  from  the  levity  of  the  widing,  contributed  something  to  the 
tSkx  of  his  public  devotions."  p.  187. 

" '  God  is  in  heaven,  and  we  upon  earth,'  was  the  great  truth  which 
stood  forth  with  distinguished  prominence  in  his  invocations,  confessions, 
pleadings,  intercessions,  and  ascriptions.  '  God  is  in  this  place,'  was  a 
truth  not  less  yividly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  his  auditors,  when  he 
poured  out  his  soul  m  prayer.  They  saw,  they  felt,  that  he  pleaded  with 
9ifire»ent  God.  His  prayers  conformed  with  singular  felicity,  to  his  own 
definition  of  the  exercise,  which  makes  it  'a  kind  of  devout  poetry,  the 
whole  snl^ect  matter  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  heart;  and  the  under- 
standing is  only  allowed  to  shape  and  arrange  the  effusions  of  the  heart 
in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  honour  the  Being  to  whom  prayer  is  ad- 
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drenedy  and  to  excite  and  direct  the  deTotiooal  fedingi  of  hit  wor- 
shippers." 

.  "  But  a  thousand  forms,  of  his  prayers  even,. could  never  teach  ano- 
ther to  pray  like  him.  He  neither  found  for  himself,  nor  could  he  mark 
out  for  others,  a  'royal  road'  to  the  throne  of  grace;  and  the  'gift  of 
prayer,'  for  which  he  was  so  eminent,  was  not  attained  without  corres- 
ponding efforts  on  his  part  It  was  by  his  daily  retired  practice*  that 
he  became  so  skilful  ana  prevsdling  a  pleader  with  his  God.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  on  this  point  His  journal,  through  several  succesnve  years, 
records  repeated  seasons  of  prayer  for  almost  every  day,  together  with 
the  state  of  his  affections,  ana  the  exerdse  or  want  of  those  graces  which 
constitute  the  '  spirit  of  supplication.'  It  requires  much  ofa  devotional 
^irit,  even  to  read  these  perpetually  recurring  descriptions  of  his '  wrest- 
Img  in  prayer,'  of  his  '  near  access  to  the  mercy-seat,'  as  well  as  of  those 
difficulties  which  sometimes  barred  his  approach;  for,  to  an  undevout 
mind,  they  would  present  nothing  but  a  wearisome,  dugustix»,  endless 
monotony.  When  the  inventive  character  of  his  mind  is  conadered,  its 
exquisite  delight  in  eyery  thing  that  was  original,  these  records  exhibit 
the  most  infallible  evidence  of  his  love  for  devotion.  His  continuing 
irutant  in  hrayer^  be  his  circumstances  what  they  might,  is  the  most 
noticeable  tact  in  his  history,  and  points  out  the  duty  of  all  who  would 
rival  his  eminency.  There  is  no  magic  about  it  '  The  arrow  that 
would  pierce  the  clouds  must  go  frpm  the  nerved  arm  and  the  bent  bow.' 
JBut  if  prayer,  to  be  successful,  must  be  ardent,  so  must  it  be  not  fitful, 
but  habitual"  p.  188. 

We  might  detain  our  readers  here,  if  our  space  would  per- 
mit, by  exhibiting  Dr.  Payson  as  a  man  singularly  devoted  to 
God  in  his  family;  eminently  bearing  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  into 
all  his  social  intercourse;  makins  it  a  fixed  resolution,  that  his 
intercourse  with  his  people  should  be  strictly  religious;  devot- 
ing much  time  to  fasting  and  prayer;  and  seizing  upon  all  the 
circumstances  of  affliction  in  his  own  history,  and  among  his 
people,  to  advance  his  personal  piety,  and  to  promote  the  cause 
of  God.  On  all  these  points,  however,  we  are  compelled  to 
refer  only  to  the  interesting  Memoirs  which  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

Dr.  Payson  was  eminently  distinguished  as  a  warm  friend  of 
revivals  of  religion.  In  these  scenes  are  seen  most  of  the  man, 
the  Christian,  the  Pastor.  And  as  it  is  with  special  reference 
to  that  subject,  that  we  have  wished  to  present  him  to  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  who  may  peruse  our  pages,  we  deem  it 
proper,  to  exhibit  somewhat  more  at  length,  his  feelings  in 
regard  to  revivals,  and  the  means  which  he  used  to  promote 
them.  Here,  however,  as  his  biography  is  little  more  than  an 
account  of  his  toils  to  promote  the  work  of  God,  we  must,  of 
course,  extract  but  a  small  part  of  what  might  be  presented. 

The  desire  for  a  revival  of  religion,  was  one  of  the  most 
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deep-wrought,  ever-active  feelings  in  the  life  of  this  holy  am- 
bassador for  God.  It  seemed  to  pervade  his  whole  life;  to  ori- 
ginate all  his  plans;  to  keep  in  lively  exercise  all  his  inventive 
powers;  and,  in  iact,  so  all-pervading  was  this  feeling,  that  we 
rise  from  perusine  his  memoirs  with  the  feeling,  that  the  most 
that  we  know  of  Dr.  Payson,  is,  that  he  lived,  toiled,  prayed, 
and  died,  for  revivals  of  religion.  As  expressive  of  his  desires 
on  this  subject,  we  present  the  following  extracts  from  his 
diary  and  letters. 

"  Never  felt  more  gratitude,  more  humility,  more  love  to  God,  and 
benevolence  to  man,  than  at  this  time.  Indulged  some  hopes  that  God 
vould  pour  out  his  Spirit,  but  hardly  expected  it  Saw  that  all  the 
merdes  I  received,  were  bestowed  for  the  sake  of  my  Lord  Jesus  alone; 
and  that  in  myself,  I  was  far  more  deserving  of  hell  than  all  that  happi- 
Des&  Could  not  praise  God  as  I  wished,  but  my  soul  panted,  and  almost 
fiELiDted  with  ardour  of  desire  to  glorify  him,  and  be  wholly  devoted  to 
lus  service."  p.  101. 

"  Sept.  27-lSab.  Was  favoured  with  great  and  unusual  assistance, 
both  parts  of  the  day,  and  the  people  were  remarkably  serious  and 
attoitive.  Came  home  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  astonishing 
goodness  of  God.  Felt  'grateful,  humble,  and  contrite,  and  was  enabled 
to  ascribe  all  the  glory  to  God.  In  the  evening,  was  favoured  with  great 
fiuth  and  fervency  in  prayer.  It  seemed  as  if  God  would  deny  me 
nothing,  and  I  wrestled  for  multitudes  of  souls,  and  could  not  help  hoping 
there  would  be  some  revival  here. 

"Sept.  28.— Found  that  mv  labours  have  not  been  altogether  without 
effisct  Was  favoured  with  tne  greatest  degree  of  freedom  and  fervency 
in  interceding  for  others.  I  seemed  to  travail  in  birth  with  poor  sinners, 
and  ooald  not  help  hoping  that  God  is  about  to  do  something  for  his  glory 
and  the  good  of  souls. 

^  *•  Sept.  29.-»Was  considerably  affected  with  a  view  of  the  awful  con- 
dition of  sinners,  and  was  favoured  with  some  freedom  in  praying  for 
them.  I  know  not  what  to  think,  but  at  present  there  seem  to  be  some 
iD^cations  in  Providence,  that  this  is  to  be  my  station  in  the  vineyard. 
I  deare  to  bless  God  that  he  scarcely  suffers  me  either  to  hope  or  fear 
the  event,  but  to  feel  resigned  to  whatever  he  may  appoint 

"Sept.  30,-^Felt  much  of  a  dependent,  conHding,  child-like  spirit. 
God  is  doin^  great  things  for  me.  I  never  enjoyed  such  a  season  before, 
as  I  have  for  these  three  days  past.  My  heart  overflows  with  love  and 
thankfulness  to  God,  and  pity  for  poor  smners."  p.  106. 

"Jan.  3,  1809.— Rose  very  early,  and  enjoyed  a  sweet  season  in  secret 
prayer.  Spent  the  day  in  vi^ting.  In  the  evening  felt  the  worth  of  souls 
lie  with  peculiar  weigtit  on  my  mind,  and  was  enabled  to  wrestle  fer- 
vently for  divine  influence. 

*'^m.  3. — ^Was  favoured  this  morning  with  such  a  view  of  the  worth 
of  souls,  that  I  could  not  rest  at  home,  but  went  out  to  visit  my  people, 
and  stir  up  the  members  of  the  church  to  pray  for  divine  influences. 
Never  felt  such  love  for  the  people  of  God,  as  this  day.  Seemed  willine 
to  wash  their  feet,  or  peiform  tae  lowest  offices,  because  they  belonged 
to  Christ  Longed,  sal  day,  to  do  something  for  the  glory  ot  God,  and 
the  converrion  of  sinners.  Wished  for  health,  that  I  might  employ  my 
time  for  God," 
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"  Jan.  r.-^Dvring  the  past  week,  the  word  ef  the  Lord  hfts  been  l&e  a 
fire  shut  up  in  my  bones*  I  long  to  preach,  but  cannot.  O  that  I  may 
be  patient  and  resigned.^'    p.  142,  143. 

*'  I  do  not  think  vou  understand  my  feelings  about  a  revival.  Unless 
I  am  very  much  deceived,  I  have  no  controvei*sy  with  God  respecting 
it  But  ought  a  minister  to  feel  easv  while  his  people  are  perishii^,  and 
Christians  are  dishonouring  their  Master?  Did  not  Paul  feel  great  heavi- 
ness, and  continual  sorrow  of  heart,  for  his  countiymen?  All  the  joy  and 
gratitude  he  felt,  in  view  of  what  God  had  done  for  him  and  by  him, 
eould  not  remove  that  sorrow.  And  the  prophet  would  weep  day  and 
night  for  the  daughter  of  his  people.  Instead  of  feeling  less,  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  ought  to  feel  more»  and  to  have  no  rest  But  I  do  not  murmur 
at  God's  dealings.  I  only  wonder  that  he  ever  did  any  thing  for  me  or 
by  me,  and  that  he  has  not  long  since,  cast  me  out  of  his  vineyard. 

"  Our  unconverted  friends  should  feel  that  our  whole  deportment,  and 
even  our  vety  silence,  declares  that  we  earnestly  seek  their  fidva- 
tion."    p.  242. 

'*  Dec  16.— Since  the  last  date,  I  have  passed  through  a  greater  varie- 
ty of  scenes  and  circumstances  than  in  almost  any  period  ofequal  length 
in  my  whole  life,  and  have  experienced  severer  sufferings,  conflicts,  and 
disappointments.  Some  time  in  February,  I  began  to  hope  for  a  revival; 
and  after  much  prayer  for  direction,  and,  as  I  thought,  with  confidence 
in  God,  I  took  some  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  imprudent,  measure* 
to  hasten  it.  But  the  event  did  not  answer  my  expectations  at  all;  and, 
in  consequence,  I  was  thrown  into  a  most  violent  commotion,  and  was 
tempted  to  think  God  unkind  and  unfaithful.  For  some  weeks,  I  could 
tiot  think  of  my  disappointment  with  submission.  There  were  many 
aggravating  circumstances  attending  it,  which  rendered  it  incomparably 
the  severest  disappointment,  and,  of  course,  the  most  trying  temptation, 
I  had  ever  met  with.  It  injured  my  health  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  spend  the  summer  in  journeying  to  recover  my  health.  This, 
however,  did  not  avail,  and  I  returned  worse  than  I  went  away,  and 
plunged  in  the  depths  of  discouragement.  Was  obliged,  sordy  against 
my  will,  to  give  up  my  evening  lectures,  and  to  preach  old  sermons. 
After  a  while,  however,  my  hesuth  began  to  return,  though  very  slowlv. 
God  was  pleased  to  revisit  me,  and  to  raise  me  up  out  of  the  horrible  - 
pit  and  miry  clay,  in  which  I  had  so  long  lain;  and  mr  gratitude  for  this 
mercy  far  exceeded  all  I  felt  at  my  first  conversion,  ^n  never  appear^ 
so  odious,  nor  Christ  so  precious,  befoi'e.  Soon  after  this,  my  hopes  of 
a  revival  began  to  return.  About  a  month  since,  very  favourable  ap- 
pearances were  seen,  and  mv  endeavours  to  arouse  the  church  seemed 
to  be  remarkably  blessed.  My  whole  soul  was  gradually  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  eager  expectation  and  desire;  I  had  great  assistance 
in  observing  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer<  the  annual  thanksgiving  was 
blessed  in  a  very  remarkable  and  surprising  manner,  both  to  myself  and 
the  church.  From  these  and  many  other  circumstances,  I  was  led  to 
expect,  very  confidently,  that  the  next  Sabbath,  which  was  oar  com- 
munion, would  be  a  glorious  day,  and  that  Christ  would  then  come  to 
convert  the  church  a  second  time,  and  prepare  them  for  a  great  rcvival.- 
I  had  great  freedom  in  prayer,  both  on  Saturday  night  and  Sabbath 
morning;  and,  after  resigning  professedly,  the  whole  matter  to  God, 
and  tellmg  him  that,  if  he  should  disappoint  us,  it  would  be  all  right; 
t  went  to  meeting.  But  what  a  disappointment  awaited  me!  I  was  more 
straitened  than  for  a  year  before;  jt  was  a  very  dull  day,  both'to  myself 
and  the  church;  all  my  hq>es  seemed  dashed  to  the  ground  at  once,  and 
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I  retamed  home  in  an  agonv  not  to  be  described.  Instead  of  vanquishing 
Satan,  I  was  completely  foiled  and  led  captive  by  him;  all  my  hopes  dt 
a  revival  seemed  blasted,  and  I  expected  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the 
same  conflicts  and  sufierings  which  I  had  endured  after  my  disappoint- 
ment last  spring,  and  which  I  dreaded  a  thousand  tiroes  worse  than  aeath. 
Hence,  my  mind  was  exceedingly  embittered.  But,  though  the  storm 
was  sadden  and  violent,  it  was  snort.  My  insulted,  abused  Master  pitied 
and  prayed  for  me,  that  my  faith  might  not  failf  and,  therefore,  after 
Satan  had  been  permitted  to  sift  me  as  wheat,  I  was  delivered  out  of  his 
power;  and,  strange  as  it  even  now  appears  to  me,  repentance  and  par- 
<k»  were  given  me,  and  I  was  taken,  with  greater  kmdness  than  ever, 
to  the  bosom  of  that  Saviour  whom  I  had  so  insulted.  Nor  was  this  all; 
tte  trial  was  beneficial  to  me.  It  showed  me  the  selfishness  of  my  pray- 
ers for  a  revival,  and  my  self-deception  in  thinking  I  was  willing  to  be 
disappmnted,  if  tiod  pleased.  It  convinced  me  that  I  was  not  yet  pre- 
pare for  such  a  blessing,  and  that  much  more  wisdom  and  grace  were 
necessary  to  enable  me  to  conduct  a  revival  properly,  thanl  had  ever 
imaginea  before.  On  the  whole,  though  the  past  year  has  been  one  of 
oeeuliar  trial  and  suffering,  I  have  reason  to  hope  it  has  not  been  unpro- 
fitable, and  that  I  have  not  suffered  so  many  things  altoeether  in  vain.  I 
have  seen  more  of  myself  and  of  Christ  than  I  ever  saw  oefore;  and  can^ 
attanes,  fed  more  of  the  frame  described  in  Ezekiel  xvi.  63,  than  I  ever 
eacpectcd  to  feel  a  year  since.  The  gospel  way  of  salvation  appears 
aiDdi  more  glorious  and  precious,  and  sin  much  more  hateful.  I  can 
see,  soppoang  a  revival  is  to  come,  that  it  was  a  great  mercy  to  have  it 
so  loeg  delayed.  My  hopes,  Uiat  it  will  yet  come,  are  perhaps  as  strong 
as  ever,  but  my  mind  is  on  the  rack  of  suspense,  and  I  can  scatcelv.  sup- 
port the  conflict  of  mingled  anxieties,  desires  and  expectations.  Mean- 
while, appearances  are  every  week  more  favourable,  the  heavens  are 
covered  with  clouds,  and  some  drops  have  already  fallen.  Such  are  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  commence  the  ninth  year  of  my  ministry;  and, 
sorely,  never  did  my  situation  call  more  loudly  for  fasting  and  prayer 
than  now."    p.  312,  313, 314. 

*•  Was  exceedingly  distressed,  but  felt  no  disposition  to  murmur,  or  be 
impatient  Withdrew  to  my  chamber,  to  weep. and  pray.  It  seemed 
clear,  that  I  was  the  great  obstacle  to  a  revival.  I  have  not  "rendered 
again  accordine  to  the  benefit  done  unto  me,  but  my  heart  has  been  lifted 
up;  therefore  is  there  wrath  upon  my  people.'*  Threw  myself  in  the 
dust  at  God's  feet.  Derived  some  comfort  from  often  repeating  these 
words,  *I  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious.'  It  seemed 
sweet,  as  well  as  reasonable,  that  God  should  be  a  sovereign,  and  do 
what  he  will  with  his  own ." 

So  great  was  his  anxiety  on  this  subject,  that  he  regarded 

it — and  we  doubt  not  justly — as  one   of  the  things  which 

preyed  upon  his  health,  and  hastened  him  to  the  grave. 

**In  one  conversation  he  dwelt  particularly  on  the  causes  which  had 
operated  to  undermine  and  destroy  his  health.  Among  them  was  his 
great  and  increasing  anxiety  for  a  general  and  powerful  revival  of  reU- 
gion  among  his  people;  his  incessant  labours  to  secure  so  great  a  blessing, 
and  the  repeated  disappointments  he  had  experienced  from  year  to  year. 
We  would  seem,  said  Dr.  Payson,  to  be  on  the  eve  of  an  extensive  revi- 
val, and  my  hopes  would  be  correspondently  raised;  and  then  the  favour- 
able appearances  would  vanish  away.  Under  the  powerful  excitement 
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of  hope*  and  under  the  lucceeding  depression  arising  from  disappoint-' 
ment,  my  strength  fiEuled*  and  1  simk  rapidly  under  my  labours.*' 
p.  340,  341. 

In  his  ardent  desires  for  a  reyival  of  religion.   Dr.   P. 
adopted  some  measures  which,  in  other  hands,  at  least,  are  of 
douDtfuI  propriety,   and  which  he  himself  afterward  so  es- 
teemed.   The  following  scene  occurred  at  the  commencement 
of  a  revival. 

"  We  have  a  great  revival  commencing.  We  have  been  expecting 
it  some  time;  aiM,  a  few  weeks  since,  at  the  close  of  a  suitable  sermon, 
I  informed  die  congregation  that  I  believed  God  was  about  to  bless  us» 
and  told  them  that  the  quarterly  fast  of  the  church  was  at  band,  and 
that,  if  they  would  consent  to  unite  with  the  church  in. the  fast,  we  would 
meet  in  the  meeting-house,  instead  of  the  conference  room,  where  we 
usually  assemble  on  such  occasions.  At  the  same  time,  I  invited  those 
who  were  willing  to  meet  the  church  to  signify  it  by  ri»ng.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  congregation  instantly  rose.  It  was  a  most  solemn  scene. 
The  church,  to  whom  the  measure  was  altogether  unexpected,  were 
almost  overwhelmed  with  various  emotions,  and  scarcely  knew  whether 
to  be  glad  or  sorry,  to  hope  or  fear.  You  may  well  suppose  that  the 
interval  between  the  Sabbath  and  the  £sst  was  a  trying  seascA  to  me.  I 
felt  that  I  bad  completely  committed  myself-^that  my  all  was  at  stake- 
that,  if  a  blessing  did  not  attend  the  measure,  every  mouth  would  be 
open  to  condemn  it;  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  hardly  survive  a  disap- 
'  nointment.  I  should  not  have  taken  such  a  step,  had  i  not  believed  that 
I  had  sufficient  reason  for  trusting  that  God  would  bear  me  out  in  it;  and 
I  thought  if  he  did  not  bear  me  out,  I  never  should  again  know  what  to 
expect — ^never  should  feel  confidence  to  pray.  I  expected  severe  trials^ 
but  had  few  fears,  of  the  event  The  trials  came,  but  they  did  not  come 
in  the  way  that  I  expected,  and  therefore  I  was  surprised  and  overcome 
by  them.  The  day  of  the  fast  was  the  most  dreadful  day  of  my  l^e— 
the  day  on  which  I  had  most  dreadful  proofs  of  more  than  diabolical 
depravity  of  heart.  The  meeting-house  was  full,  but  things  did  not  go 
on  in  the  manner  I  had  hoped  and  expected.  I  thought  all  was  lost;  and 
I  now  wonder  that  I  lived  through  it—that  a  broken  heart,  as  Mr.  New- 
ton says,  disappointed  pride  and  madness  are  called,  was  not  the  conse- 
Suence.  For  some  days,  I  saw  and  heard  nothing  encouraging,  and  my 
istress  was  unabated;  but  at  the  next  inquiry  meeting,  I  found  more  than 
sixty  inquirers.  This  number,  within  a  week,  was  considerably  in- 
creased, and  eight  or  ten  have  obtained  comfort  The  prospect  is  now 
more  encouraging  than  it  has  been  since  my  setUement 

Another  plan  for  promoting  the  work  of  God,  is  thus  de- 
scribed: 

**  As  to  my  deares  for  a  revival,  I  have  not,  and  never  had,  the  least 
doubt  that  they  are  exceedingly  corrupt  and  sinful.  A  thousand  wrong 
motives  have  conspired  to  excite  them.  Still  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
desires  were  ever  half  so  strong  as  they  ought  to  be;  nor  do  I  see  how  a 
minister  can  help  being  in  a  'constant  fever,'  in  such  a  town  as  this, 
where  his  Master  is  dishonoured,  and  souls  are  destroyed  in  so  many 
wavs.  You  can  scarcely  conceive  how  many  things  occur  almost  daily, 
to  distress  and  crush  me.    All  these  are  nothing,  when  my  Master  is 
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with  me;  but»  when  he  ii  absent,  I  am  of  all  men  most  miserable.    But 
now  he  is  with  me,  and  I  am  happy. 

•«  We  have  just  set  up  a  meeting  on  a  new  plan.  Notes,  to  this  effect* 
are  put  into  a  box  at  the  door:— 'A  memoer  of  this  Church  desires 
prayers  for  the  conversion  of  a  husband,  a  child,  a  parent,'  &c.  as  the 
case  may  be.  These  notes  are  then  read,  and  prayers  are  (JBered.  We 
have  had  but  one  meeting;  the  evening  was  rainy,  out  nearly  forty  notes 
were  ^ven  in,  and  it  was  the  tnost  solemn  meeting  we  have  had  for  a 
long  time.  Among  the  notes  were  two  from  persons  who  think  Uiey 
were  deceived  when  they  made  a  pix>fession  of  religion,  desiring  prayers 
that  the^  may  be  truly  converted.  The  Church  has  also  had  a  day  ol 
thanksgiving,  lately,  to  acknowledge  what  God  has  done  for  us,  and  it 
was  a  comfortable  season.  These  things  give  me  some  encouragement; 
bot  we  have  been  so  often  disappointed,  that  I  scarcely  dare  to  hope." 
p.  313. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  plans,  yet  they  show 
the  character  of  the  man. 

"  And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way." 

His  own  judgment  of  these  measures  has  been  expressed  in 
the  letter  which  we  have  placed  on  page  236. 

We  would  most  gladly  record  on  our  pages,  the  account  of 
the  exit  from  the  world  of  this  eminently  holy  man,  and  suc- 
cessful preacher  of  the  gospel.  But  the  scene  is  incapable  of 
being  presented  in  an  abridged  form,  and  we  have  not  room  to 
exhibit  the  account  entire.  We  can  only  say,  that  they  who 
have  a  desire  to  see  what  religion  can  produce  in  the  agonies 
of  a  long  and  painful  disease;  how  the  triumphs  of  faith  may 
sink  the  agonies  of  death  into  forgetfulness;  how  it  can  raise  a 
departing  soul  above  all  the  fears  of  dpns,  the  pangs  of  depart- 
ing from  beloved  friends;  and  disarm  £eath  .of  its  chills,  and 
almost  wrest  the  barb  from  the  hand  of  this  fixed,  dark,  and 
alow-moving  monarch;  how  it  can  open  the  eyes  upon  the 
cloudless  glories  of  an  eternal  world,  will  find  few  such  exhi- 
bitions of  its  power,  as  he  may  see  in  the  dying  moments  of 
Payson.  We  give  a  single  extract  as  illustrative  of  feelings 
which  almost  make  us  forget  that  the  spirit  which  gave  utter- 
ance to  them  was  a  mortal  united  to  our  flesh,  and  an  inhabitant 
of  our  world.  It  is  from  a  letter  which  he  dictated  to  his  sister 
a  little  time  before  his  departure. 

"  Were  I  to  adopt  the  figurative  lanpiaee  of  Bunyan,  I  might  date  this 
letter  from  the  land  of  Bemah,  of  which  I  have  been  for  some  weeks  a 
happy  inhabitant.  The  celestial  city  is  full  in  mv  view.  Its  glories  beam 
upon  me,  its  breezes  fan  me,  its  odours  are  wafted  to  me,  its  sounds  strike 
upon  m^rearsy  and  its  spirit  is  breathed  into  my  heart.    Nothing  sepa. 
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rates  me  from  it  but  the  rircr  of  death,  which  now  appears  but  as  an  in- 
significant rill,  that  may  be  crossed  at  a  single  step,  whenever  God  shall 
give  permission.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  has  been  gradually  dnvNr- 
ug  nearer  and  nearer,  appearing  larger  and  brighter  as  ne  approached, 
and  now  he  fills  the  whole  hemisphere;  pouring  forth  a  flood  of  glory, 
in  which  I  seem  to  float  like  an  insect  in  the  beams  of  the  sun;  exulting, 
yet  almost  trembling,  while  I  gaze  on  this  excessive  brightness,  and  woo- 
dering,  wiUi  unutterable  wonder,  why  God  should  deign  thus  to  shine 
upon  a  single  worm.  A  single  heart  and  a  single  tongue,  seem  altogether 
inadequate  to  my  wants;  I  want  a  whole  heart  for  every  separate  emo- 
tion, and  a  whole  tongue  to  express  that  emotion."  pp.  355, 356. 

In  this  spirit  died  that  eminently  holy  man,  and  successful 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  We  are  not,  we  think,  expressing  a 
sentiment  contrary  to  the  Bible,  when  we  say  to  all  ministers 
of  the  Son  of  God,  that  such  a  death  was  the  appropriate  and 
regular  close  of  a  life  of  eminent  deyotedness  to  God;  of  his 
long  anxieties  and  toils  for  revivals  of  religion;  of  his  single- 
hearted  devotedness  to  one  Great  Master;  and  of  his  unshrink* 
ing  fidelity  to  the  souls  of  men.  We  ask,  is  it  improper  to  say^ 
that  a  like  triumphant  exit  from  this  world  of  crimes,  and  from 
beneath  this  broad  shadow  of  death  that  stretches  over  all  lands^ 
may  not  be  the  inheritance  of  every  man  that,  like  Payson, 
pants  for  Grod,  like  the  the  hunted  deer  for  the  water  brook; 
and  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being,  only  to  honour  God's 
holy  Son  in  the  redemption  of  men  ?  0  how  many  thorns 
might  be  plucked  from  dying  pillows  by  Payson's  living,  indo- 
mitable, fidelity !  How  bright  a  sun  might  there  shed  his  beamsy 
if  it  had  been  suffered  to  shine  with  a  steady  radiance  on  the 
living  as  well  as  the  dying  man  of  God,  if  its  pure  and  holy- 
lustre  were  sought  by  the  ministry  as  intensely  in  health,  as  in 
sickness,  in  the  toils  of  a  profession  that  knows  no  indulgence 
to  be  given  to  the  flesh,  as  well  as  in  the  dark  moments,  when 
the  hand  of  God  presses  us  onward  to  judgment 

That  this  holy  man  had  no  faults,  we  certainly  are  not  dis- 
posed to  aver.  We  reckon  among  his  leering  errors,  his  dis- 
regard for  his  health;  his  want  of  regularity  in  the  duties  of  his 
owe — more  especially  in  his  studies;  his  labouring,  when  by 
all  the  rules  of  prudence,  he  should  have  been  recruiting  his 
exhausted  frame;  and  as  a  consequence,  the  fact)  that  he  thus, 
as  we  think,  has  abridged,  by  many  years,  a  life  which  other- 
wise might  have  contined  still  to  urge  forward,  among  men, 
the  work  of  redemption;  and  extinguished  a  light,  which  might 
have  shed  its  beams  still  farther  upon  "a  darkened  w^orid.'* 

As  our  object  is  chiefly  to  exhibit  Dr.  Payson  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  an  analysis-  of  one 
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of  his  sennons^  as  tn  instance  of  his  fidelity  in  addressing  the 
Boals  of  men.  It  is  the  sermon  entitled,  '<  The  difficulty  of 
escaping  the  damnation  of  hell.''  The  exordium  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

**  My  hearers,  I  am  not  without  apprehensions,  that  the  passage,  which 
I  hare  chosen  for  the  subject  of  this  discourse,  will  sound  harshly  in  your 
ears;  and  that  its  first  effect  will  be  to  excite  in  manv  breasts,  feelings 
by  no  means  favourable  to  the  reception  dF  truth.  But  it  is  a  passage 
which  was  uttered  by  the  compassionate  Saviour  of  sinners;  and  I  can- 
notf  I  dare  not,  pretend  to  be  more  merciful  than  he;  I  dare  not  suffer 
either  a  false  tenderness,  or  a  fear  of  giving  offence,  to  prevent  me  firom 
calling  your  attention  to  his  words, — words,  which,  if  property  regard*^ 
ed,  cannot  £eu1  to  produce  the  most  salutary  effects.  The  words,  to  which 
I  refer,  are  recorded  in  Mat.  zxxiii.  33. — '  How  can  ye  escape  the 
damnation  of  hell? ' " 

After  presenting  the  occasion  on  which  the  words  were 
uttered,  he  states  me  object  of  the  discourse  to  be,  to  produce 
a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  that  their  situation 
was  exceedingly  dangerous;  that  the  obstacles  which  opposed 
their  salvation  were  exceedingly  great  and  numerous;  and  that 
the  improbability  of  their  escaping  the  wrath  to  come,  was  by 
no  means  small. 

The  first  argument  which  he  uses,  is,  that  his  hearers  were 
even  then  under  condemnation.     He  observes 


"  It  b  necessanr  that  you  should  be  roused  from  that  careless,  secure 
state,  in  which  all  men  naturally  live;  that  ^ou  should  see  religion  to  be 
all-important,  and  thus  be  led  to  attend  to  it  with  earnestness.  To  use 
the  lan^age  of  inspiration,  you  must  be  awakened;  for  with  req>ect  to 
your  spiritual  and  eternal  interests,  you  are  asleep.  Now,  it  is  evident* 
that  no  man  will  attend  seriously  to  religion,  unless  he  sees  it  to  be  an 
object  of  importance.  No  man  will  exert  himself  to  escape  a  danger, 
which  he  does  not  perceive,  no  man  will  think  seriously  of  flying  m>m 
the  wrath  to  come,  until  he  sees  that  he  is  exposed  to  this  wrath.  And 
it  is  equally  evident,  that  no  man,  who,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  is  asleep,  will 
see  that  he  is  exposed  to  this  wrath,  until  he  is  roused  from  his  slumbers, 
until  he  becomes  awake  to  eternal  realities."  p.  288. 

He  then  adds: 

<*The  speaker  has  been  labouring  for  many  years  to  effect  this  object, 
bv  every  means  in  his  power,  but  with  how  little  success,  you  well  know. 
Nay,  more,  God  has  long  been  using  means  to  rouse  you.  He  has  called 
to  you,  '  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest;  rise  up,  ye  that  are  at  ease;  be 
troubled,  ye  careless  ones;  wo  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion.'  He  has 
enforced  attention  to  these  calls  by  the  dispensations  of  his  providence* 
He  has  sent  mercies  and  afflictions.  Many  of  you  he  has  visited  with 
sickness,  and  thus  brought  you  near  to  the  eternal  world;  and  he  haa 
caused  all  of  you  to  witness,  in  repeated  instances,  the  death  of  friend» 
and  acquaintances.  But  all  in  vain.  You  still  slumber  on,  and  dream  of 
worldlv  olMects,  while  death  is  daily  approaching  to  hurry  you  to  the  bar 
of  God.    You  still  feel  a  strong  unwillingness  to  have  your  false  peace 
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disturbed,  and  to  commence  a  religious  life.    To  every  messenger  of 
God,  to  every  friendly  monitor  you  replv,  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused. 
A  little  more  sleep,  a  little  more  slumber,  a  little  more  folding  of  the 
hands  to  sleep."  pp.  389,  390. 

He  proceeds  to  say,  that  "  it  is  necessary,  not  only  that  you 
should  be  roused  to  think  seriously  of  religion,  but  that  you 
should  be  induced  to  pursue  it  with  constancy  and  persever- 
ance."    On  this  topic,  after  a  brief  illustration,  he  adds: 

'*  Here  again,  we  may  appeal  to  your  own  observation  and  experience. 
Many  of  you  have,  at  dinerent  times,  been  roused  from  your  natural 
state  of  careless  security.  You  have  been  made  to  see  that  religion  is 
important.  You  have  felt  something  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come, 
and  resolved  to  attend  to  your  eternal  interests.  But  no  sooner  were 
these  impressions  made,  than  they  began  to  be  effaced;  in  a  few  days,  or 
at  most,  m  a  few  weeks,  they  were  entirely  gone,  and  your  slumbers  be- 
came more  profound  than  before.  Similar  effects  of  this  propensity  to 
lose  serious  impressions  you  have  often  witnessed  in  others.  How  many 
in  this  assemblv  have  you  seen  attending  to  religion,  for  a  while,  wita 
earnestness,  and  then  again  treating  it  with  entire  neglect"  pp.  391, 392. 

Another  difficulty,  he  adds,  is  that  of  obtaining  a  deep  and 

thorough  conviction  of  sin. 

'*  How  difficult,"  says  he,  "  it  is,  for  instance,  to  convince  a  consump- 
tive man  of  his  danger.  How  difficult  to  make  men  sensible  of  Oieir  own 
faults,  or  to  make  fond  and  injudicious  parents  see  the  faults  of  their 
children.  But  there  is  no  truth  more  disagreeable  to  men,  no  one,  there- 
fore, of  which  they  are  so  unwilling  to  be  convinced,  as  that  which  asserts 
their  exceeding  sinfulness.  To  see  their  sins  is  mortifying,  is  ^nfiil, 
is  alarming.  They  will,  therefore,  shut  their  eyes  against  the  sight  as 
long  as  possible.  Many  sins  they  will  deny  themselves  to  be  ^llty  of; 
what  they  cannot  deny,  they  will  extenuate,  and  for  those  which  they 
cannot  extenuate,  they  will  make  a  thousand  excuses.  If  the  £illacy  of 
one  excuse  is  shown,  they  will  fly  to  another,  and  from  that  to  a  thund, 
and  fourth^  and  when  all  their  pleas'and  excuses  are  answered,  they  will 
return  and  urge  them  all  a  second  time,  with  as  much  confidence  as  at 
first."  pp.  393,  394. 

Again;  men  are  blind  to  their  own  lives.  The  most  aban- 
doned men  are  entirely  blind  to  their  own  vices. 

"  You  know,"  says  he,  <*  the  Scriptures  assert,  in  the  most  unequivo- 
cal terms,  that  the  hearts  of  men  are  fiill  of  evil,  that  they  are.  despe- 
rately wicked,  that  they  are  enmity  against  God;  yet  these  assertions 
do  not  convince  you  that  your  hearts  are  thus  sinful.  What  will  ever 
convince  you  of  it?  God  will  give  you  no  new  revelation  of  the  fact,  and 
his  ministers  can  say  nothing  more  than  ^ou  have  already  heard,  hun- 
dreds of  times.  And  yet  you  must  be  convinced  of  it,  or  your  condemna- 
tion is  certain.  Here  then  is  another,  and  apparently  an  insuperable 
obstacle  which  opposes  your  escape,  and  which  renders  it  exceedingly 
improbable,  that  you  ever  will  escape  final  condemnation."  pp.  395, 
396. 

But  still,  he  adds,  if  all  these  difficulties  were  removed,  there 
are  obstacles  no  less  insurmountable  to  oppose  the  salvation  of 
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stnners.  There  is  the  propensity  to  rely  on  our  own  righteous- 
ness. There  is  the  propensity  to  suppose  the  mere  subsiding 
of  anxious  emotion,  to  be  religion.  There  is  a  readiness  to 
obtain  reli^y  however  it  may  be  proposed.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  gradual  sinking  down  into  indifference,  mistaken  at  first 
for  religion,  but  which  terminates  in  the  conviction  of  all  others, 
and  at  last,  of  the  individual  himself,  that  he  was  deceived. 

To  air  this,  is  to  be  added  the  fact,  that  there  is  <<a  sinful, 
hard,  unbelieving  heart,  which  is  full  of  enmity  against  God, 
and  of  opposition  to  his  truth;  and  which  will  never  believe, 
or  submit  to  God,  until  its  enmity  and  opposition  are  taken 
away.''  Hence,  when  the  sinner  is  awakened,  there  arises  a 
conflict  between  him  and  God ;  a  long,  deep,  and  deadly  strug- 
gle, between  man  and  his  Maker;  a  terrible  and  obstinate  re- 
flbtance  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  which  God  often  forsakes  the 
man,  and  gives  him  a  disastrous  victory.  This  state  is  thus 
described: 

"  I  have  seen  them  in  this  state  for  several  davs,  unutterably  distress- 
ed by  a  sense  and  fear  of  God's  wrath,  while  tneir  understandings  and 
consciences  waged  an  ineffectual  war  with  their  obdurate  hearts,  and 
made  vain  attempts  to  subdue  them.  At  length  their  hearts  gained  a 
&tal  victory;  their  conviction  ;of  the  truth  was  banished,  the  voice  of 
conscienpe  was  silenced,  and  they  returned  to^their  former  courses,  and 
thdr  last  state  became  sevenfold  worse  than  the  first.  The  same  ob- 
stacle, my  careless  hearers,  will  oppose  your  salvation  with  a  strength 
'  and  violence,  of  which  you  can,  at  present,  form  no  conception.  Terrible 

§roo£5  of  its  power  I  have  often  witnessed  when  attending  the  sinner's 
yingbed.  1  have  seen  them,  when  they  knew  that  their  disease  was 
mortal,  and  that  they  had  but  a  few  days  to  live,  fully  convinced  that 
hell  would  be  their  portion,  unless  they  repented — agonizing  in  view  of 
their  approaching  fate;  expressing,  no  doubt,  that  the  Saviour  was 
ready  to  receive  them,  if  they  would  apply  to  him  with  sincerity,  and 
yet«  refusing  to  apply  to  him,  and  at  last,  aying  in  despair,  rather  than 
accept,  on  these'  terms,  his  offered  grace.  While  I  have  been  holding 
up  to  their  view  the  power,  the  compassion,  and  love  of  the  Saviour,  his 
precious  promises,  and  his  readiness  to  receive  all  who  come  to  him, 
they  have  replied,  yes,  it  is  all  true,  but  my  hard,  wicked,  unbelieving 
heart  will  not  repent,  will  not  believe,  will  not  pray.  I  can  repeat 
prayers  with  my  lips,  but  my  heart  feels  them  not.  My  hearers,  now 
great,  how  insuperable,  must  be  the  obstacle,  which,  in  such  circum- 
stances as  these,  can  prevent  a  sinner  from  accepting  salvation  on  the 
terms  of  the  gospel.  Whether  you  now  believe  it  or  not,  O  sinner,  the 
same  obstacle  opposes  your  salvation,  and  you  will  one  day  be  convinced 
^M."  pp.  300, 301. 

Having  thus  stated  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  sinners 
conversion,  he  closes  the  sermon  by  a  pungent  and  tender  ap- 
peal to  those  whom  he  had  been  addressing.  From  this  part 
of  the  discourse,  we  make  the  following  extracts: 
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**  Aad  now  my  careless  hearen»  would  it  answer  any  purpose,  I  oonld 

sit  down  and  weep  in  anguish  over  the  picture  I  have  drawn,  or  rather, 
which  the  pencil  of  inspired  truth  has  arawn  of  your  situation.  To  see 
immortal  souls  thus  situated,  to  see  their  way  to  life  thus  blocked  up  by 
their  own  folly  and  sinfulness,  to  see  so  many  powerful  causes  thus  com- 
bining to  thrust  them  down  to  endless,  remediless  ruin,  is  a  sight,  over 
which  even  aneels  might  weep;  na^,  more,  it  is  a  sight,  over  which  the 
Lord  of  angels  has  wept  with  unavailing  compassion. 

*'  O  then,  believe  not  your  own  deceitful  hearts;  but  believe  the 
angels,  believe  the  Scriptures,  believe  God,  believe  the  Saviour,  when 
he  tells  yoo,  that  strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  the  way,  which  leadeth 
unto  life,  and  that  few  there  be,  who  find  it  If  you  will  not  believe  all 
these  witnesses,  ii  you  refuse  to  pay  any  attention  to  this  warning,  it  wiU 
fomish  another  proof  of  the  greatness  of  those  obstacles,  which  oppose 
your  salvation,  and  of  the  improbability  of  your  escape.  I  have  no  hope 
of  ever  being  able  to  set  before  you  truths  more  alarming,  more  adapted 
to  rouse  you  from  your  slumbers  than  those  which  have  now  b^ai  exhi' 
bited.  The  word  of  God  contains  nothing  more  alarming,  and  did  you 
really  believe  it,  the  archangel's  trump  would  not  rouse  you  more  eroc- 
tually  than  these  truths.  And  shall  they  not  rouse  you?  Will  yon  still 
sit  unconcerned  on  the  verge  of  the  abyss,  with  the  wrath  of  God  afaidmg^ 
on  you,  while  you  are  so  far  from  safe^,  while  so  long  and  difficult  a 
journey  is  before  you,  while  precipitous  mountains  rise,  and  deep  gulfe 
sink,  and  powerful  enemies  lie  in  ambush,  and  numberiess  snares  are 
spread  between  you  and  heaven  ?  Will  you  sit  thus,  and  lose  the  pre- 
cious hours,  while  the  night  of  death  is  approaching,  while  the  shadows 
of  evening  are  already  stealing  upon  some  of  you,  and  while  none  of  you 
are  sure  of  a  week  or  a  day?  O  ye  gay,  thougntless  triflersi  is  this  a  situ- 
ation for  carelessness  and  gaiety?  O  ye,  who  are  labouring^  to  be  rich!  is 
this  the  place,  in  which  you  would  lay  up  treasure?  O  ye  immortal 
spirits!  condemned  already,  and  hastening  to  hear  the  confirmadon  of 
your  sentence  at  the  tribunal  of  God,  can  you  find  nothing  more  impor- 
tant than  the  trifles  which  now  engross  your  attention?  If  you  have  not 
cast  off  ail  regard  to  God's  word,  if  you  are  not  infidels  in  theory,  as  well 
as  in  practice,  you  cannot,  methinks,  contemplate  with  perfect  indiffei^ 
ence,  the  view  which  has  been  given  of  your  situation***  pp.  303, 304 

"**  Do  any  reply,  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  are  so  great,  and  the 
probability  of  our  surmounting  them  so  small,  that  we.  have  no  courage 
to  make  the  attempt.  It  will,  therefore,  be  best  to  give  ourselves  no  con- 
cern respecting  it,  bat  to  enjoy  life  while  we  can.  And  do  you  thus  talk 
t>f  en  joyment  in  such  a  situation,  and  while  exposed  to  such  a  fate  as  this? 
Well  may  we  say  of  such  enjoyment,  it  is  madness,  it  is  far  naore  irra- 
tional ana  preposterous  than  tlie  mirth  of  criminals,  confined  in  a  dun- 
geon, and  uoomed  to  die,  who  attempt  to  drown  their  fears  by  ncnse  and 
intoxication.  There  is  no  necessity  for  your  adopting  this  desperate  reso- 
lution. Though  your  destruction  is  probable,  it  is  not  yet  certain,  and 
tiothmg  but  your  own  folly  can  make  it  so.  It  would  indeed  be  certain, 
the  obstacles  before  you  would  be  insurmountable,  were  there  not  an 
Almighty,  Sovereign  Helper,  who  can  assist  you  to  overcome  them,  and 
who  is  readjt  to  affi>rd  you  assistance.  While,  therefore,  you  justly  des- 
pair of  saving  yourselves,  go  to  him,  and  implore  his  help.  Go,  and  tell 
nim,  that  you  nave  ruined  yourselves  by  disobeying  him;  that  you  have 
raised  impassable  mountains  between  yourselves  and  heaven;  that  yon 
do  not  deserve  his  assistance;  that  you  are  justly  condemned  alresidy. 
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and  merit  nothing  but  etemil  condemnation.  This,  however,  which  it 
Okt  only  safe  coarse,  I  fear  your  sinful  hearts  will  not  consent  to  pursue. 
I  fear,  that,  however  you  ma^r  now  feel,  you  will  dismiss  your  serious 
thoughts,  and  banish  the  subject  from  your  minds,  almost  as  soon  as 
you  leave  this  house.  This  I  cannot  prevent  My  arm  is  too  weak 
to  draw  vou  out  of  that  fatal  current,  which  is  rapidly  sweeping  you 
away  to  oestruction.  I  can  only  sit  on  the  bank  and  weep  as  I  contem- 
plate the  increasing  strength  of  the  current,  and  breathe  out|  in  agony, 
cries  to  that  God,  who  alone  can  rescue  you  from  its  power,  and  prevent 
it  from  hurrying  you  into  that  bottomless  gulf  in  which  it  terminates. 
And  come,  you  my  Christian  hearers;  come  all,  who  have  been  rescued 
from  this  fatal  cun*ent;  all,  who  can  feel  compassion  for  the  perishing 
immortals,  come,  and  assist  in  crying  to  him  for  help.  That  you  may 
be  excited  to  this,  look  at  the  scene  before  you.  Look  around,  and  see 
how  many  of  )rour  children,  acquaintance  and  friends,  are  swei>t  away 
towards  perdition,  while  they  sleep  and  know  it  not,  and  no  voice,  but 
that  of  God,  can  rouse  them.  Do  you  know  whither  they  are  hasten- 
ing? Do  you  know  what  hell  is?  Do  you  conuder  how  improbable  it  is, 
that  they  will  escape  its  condemnation?  Do  you  consider,  that,  unless 
grace  prevents,  they  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  lifting  up  their  eyes  in  tor- 
ment and  despair?  Surely,  if  you  Know  and  consider  these  tnings,  one 
universal  cry  of,  *  God  have  mercy  upon  them,'  will  burst  from  every 
Christian  heart*'  pp.  305,  306,  307. 
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DEFENDED- 

The  PtopU*s  Right  Defended:  being  an  Examination  of 
the  Romish  Principle  of  withholding  the  Scriptures  from 
the  Laity.  Together  with  a  Discussion  of  some  other 
points  in  the  Romish  Controversy.  By  "  fVickliffe.*^ 
7b  which  is  appended  a  Discourse  on  Transubstantia- 
ti&n,  by  the  Right  Rev,  John  Tillotson,  D,  D.  Lord 
Arthbishop  of  Canterbury.  Philadelphia:  Printed  by  W. 
F.  GeddeS)  1831,  12mo.  pp.  228. 

Ws  are  not  among  the  number  of  those  who  consider  all 
opposition  to  the  progress  of  Popery,  in  the  United  States,  as 
either  imprudent  or  unnecessary.  That  it  is  a  system  of  de- 
plorable error,  we  have  no  doubt  That  it  is  as  insidious  as 
h  is  otherwise  corrupt,  we  are  very  sure.  That  it  is  singularly 
adapted  to  captivate  depraved  human  nature,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. That  some  Protestants  have  already  been  led  astray 
by  its  plausible  delusions,  we  have  the  best  reason  for  believ- 
ing; and  that  many  more  will  be  in  danger  of  similar  seduc- 
tion, we  cannot  but  fear.  If,  tiien,  we  are  commanded  to 
<<  contend  eamestlv  for  the  faith  onee  delivered  to  the  saints;'' 

vol..  in.  No.  if. — %  I 
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if  it  be  the  ^uty  of  the  friends  of  tnith  to  put  the  people  oa 
their  guard  against  prevalent  and  popuhur  errore,  and  if  this 
duty  can  in  no  way  be  so  well  fulfilled  as  by  preparing  new 
manuals  of  instnictioni  when  needed — ^manuals  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  and  taste  of  the  times;  then  we  ought  to  rejoice 
when  such  works  make  their  appearance.  They  can  scarcely 
fail  of  exerting  a  useful  influence,  proportioned  to  the  extent 
of  their  circulation. 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  principles  of  the  Divine  goveni-* 
ment  that  truth  shalli  for  the  most  part,  be  propagated  by 
conflict  and  discussion.  The  advocates  of  error  are  permitted 
to  rise  up,  to  scatter  their  poison,  and  to  seduce  many  unwary 
souls.  This  rouses  the  friends  of  truth,  who,  perhaps,  had 
sunk  down  into  supineness  and  negligence.  But  awakened 
and  excited  by  the  trumpets  of  the  hostile  embattled  hosts, 
ttiey  gird  on  their  armour,  and  take  the  field  of  controversy. 
In  this  way,  the  truths  called  in  question  are  examined,  ex- 
plained, elucidated,  impressed  on  the  public  mind,  and  more 
firmly  established  than  ever.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  this 
manner,  the  Pelagian  controversy  was  over-ruled  for  the  illus- 
tration, defence,  and  extension  of  the  doctrines  of  grace?  And 
who  is  not  prepared  to  admit,  that,  in  a  thousand  cases,  since 
that  time,  by  the  <<  running  to  and  fro"  of  zealous  polemic^ 
even  of  angry  polemics,  <' knowledge  has  been  increased," 
and  truth  brought  forth  to  light  with  new  splendour?  Who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  fact,  that,  after  a  long  stagnation  of  the 
elements,  even  a  furious  tempest  becomes  useful  in  restoring 
action  and  salubrity  to  the  atmosphere? 

There  is  a  peculiar  state  of  things  among  us,  with  regard  to 
the  Popish  Controversy.  It  has  Men  Ions  out  of  date  in  this 
country.  Multitudes  of  very  good  people  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  feeling  as  if  the  whole  subject,  though  deeply  inte- 
resting in  other  lands,  and  in  former  times,  had  become,  oo 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  a  great  measure  obsolete,  and, 
therefore,  not  deserving  any  particular  attention.  They  have 
felt  as  if  the  number  of  Romanists  in  our  country  was  so 
small;  their  influence  so  inconsiderable;  the  popular  sentiment 
so  adverse  to  their  superstitions  and  claims;  a  competent 
amount  of  lieht  with  regard  to  these  claims  so  generally  dif- 
fused, that  the  whole  subject  might  be  very  safely  dismissed 
from  their  attention.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  degree  of 
apathy  in  reference  to  this  matter  prevails,  which  certainly 
bodes  no  good  to  the  great  interests  of  truth,  and  righteous- 
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MeanwhOe,  the  advocates  of  Romanismi  more,  how* 
ever,  from  importation  than  conversion,  are  growing  in  num- 
bers in  almoat  every  part  of  the  United  States;  and  are 
manifesting  a  very  marked  increase  of  conifidenee  and  of  zeal. 
When  their  weachers  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  in  the 
presence  of  Protestants,  they  seldom  fail  to  gloss  over  all  the 
principal  errors  imputed  to  them  with  a  degree  of  art  and 
plausibility  which  would  seem  to  render  all  opposition  unne- 
cessary^  and  even  uncandid.  They  make  no  scruple  of  posi- 
tively denying  the  Serious  charges  brought  against  them, 
founded  on  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Trenty  and  the  works 
of  their  own  Bellarmine;  and  endeavouring  to  persuade  their 
credulous  hearers  that  these  charges  have  never  had  any  other 
origin  than  ignorance  or  malice.  Many  believe  their  repre- 
sentations,  and  wonder  why  it  is  that  Protestants  are  so  much 
ffrqudUed  against  the  Romanists.  From  this  state  of  mind, 
the  transition  is  easy  to  an  adoption  of  their  splendidly 
dazzling  and  plausible  system,  and  a  union  with  their  body. 

We  verily  think,  then,  that  the  religious  public  of  our  coun-' 
try,  ought  to  be  instructed  and  warned  on  this  subject;  and 
duit  he  IS  really  a  benefactor  to  the  church  of  God,  who  con- 
veys this  instruction  and  warning  in  a  clear,  forcible  and 
judicious  manner.  This,  in  our  opinion,  has  been  done  by 
"  Wicklifie,''  in  the  publication  before  us.  He  wisely  judged 
it  best  not  to  attempt  an  exposure  of  all  the  corrupt  tenets 
and  practices  of  Romanism;  which  could  not  have  been  done 
without  swelling  his  work  from  a  convenient  manual  to  several 
octavos^  or  a  ponderous  quarto.  He  has  made  the  withhold- 
ing the  Scriptures  from  the  laity  the  prominent  object  of  ani- 
madversion, as  the  title  of  the  book  indicates.  But  he  has  not 
confined  his  attention  to  this  object  <^  Some  other  points  in 
the  Romish  controversy"  have  been  brought  profitably  under 
review.  And  the  whole  forms  a  volume  well  adapted  to 
engage  and  reward. the  attention  of  those  into  whose  hands  it 

may  come. 
The  substance  of  this  volume  was  originally  published,  in 


well  adapted  to  be  useful.  We  are  glad  that  the  public  voice 
has  called  for  their  collection,  enlargement,  and  republication. 
We  hope  the  book  will  be  read  by  many  who  stand  in  need  of 
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the  instnietion  which  it  giyes,  and  that  it  will  do  moch  good 
many  days  hence. 

The  Introduction  and  Appendix  are  the  principal  thin^ 
which  have  been  added  to  tne  original  work.^  The  former  is 
well  adapted  to  answer  its  purpose.  It  is  enriched  with  some 
luminous  and  powerful  remarks,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
ChreeUj  extracted  from  his  Review  of  the  well-known  publica- 
tion of  the  Rev.  J.  Blanco  White;  and  very  ably  showinc 
the  seasonablenessy  and  great  importance  of  enlightened  and 
judicious  publications  on  the  subject  of  Romanism. 

The  body  of  the  work  contains  nine  chapters.  In  the  first 
the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope  is  examined  in  an  able  and  satis- 
factory manner.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  author's 
reasoning  and  style,  in  treating  this  radical  claim  of  the  Ro- 
nianists: — 

The  lapremacy  of  the  Pope  is  argued  from  his  beings  the  wcceiior  of 
Peter.  Here  two  difficulties  present  themselves,  the  one  it-'that  there 
is  DO  good  evidence  that  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome.  It  certainljr  does  not 
appear  from  scripture;  indeed,  there  it  nothing  in  scripture  which  would 
leaid  to  luch  a  supposition.  Paul  wrote  one  Epistle  to  Rome,  and  five 
firom  Rome,  ^et  ne  makes  no  mention  of  Peter  beine  there,  and  In  his 
Epistle  to  the  CoL  iv.  11,  after  naming  several,  adds  "these  only  are 
my  fellow  workers,  unto  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  have  been  a  com- 
fort unto  me."  Peter  was  not  at  Rome  when  Paul  said  "at  my  first 
answer  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all  men  forsook  me-"  He  was  not 
there  just  before  Paulas  death,  who  writes  to  Timoth}r  that  aU  the  bre- 
thren did  salute  him,  and  naming  many  of  them  he  omits  Peter.  There 
is  no  evidence  from  scripture  that  he  ever  was  at  Rome;  and  it  is  far 
from  being  probable,  tnat  he  would  have  viuted  heathen  Rome  sjid 
have  sud  nothing  about  it,  and  have  given  no  account  of  his  labours  there; 
and  as  the  evidence  of  scripture  is  negatively  against  his  being  there,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  assert  the  fiict  Bat 
admitting  he  was  there,  still  there  is  no  good  evidence  of  his  ever  having 
been  Bishop  of  Rome.  Here  then  you  wUI  perceive,  are  two  points  to 
be  firoved.  It  is  not  enough  Uiat  it  be  shown  that  he  was  there,  but  it 
must  be  incontestibly /krovra  that  he  was  Bithofi  of  Rome. 

The  only  shadow  of  proof  is  that  from  Eusebius,  who  states  that  he 
presided  at  Rome  twenty-five  years.  But  Eusebius  professedly  ^ves 
the  whole  of  his  statement  on  the  authority  of  Irenaeus,  who  flourished 
in  the  second  century.  It  is  ultimately  from  Irensus  that  we  learn  any 
thing  of  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  See,  and  he  gives  no  such  state- 
ment that  Peter  ever  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  that  he  handed  down  his 
divine  prerogative  (whatever  that  might  be)  to  his  successors  in  that  dio- 
cese. On  the  contrary,  he  tells  us  that  the  two  apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  jointly  founded  the  church  at  Rome:  and,  when  thus  founded,  they 
joinily  delivered  the  Episcopate  of  it  to  Linus.  "  Fuadentes  igitor  et 
instruentes  beati  Apostoli  (Petnis  et  Paolus^  Ek^desiam  (Romanam)» 
Lino  episcopatum  admin\strandx  ecclesix  tradiderunt  Succcdit  autem 
ei  Anacletus,  etc"  Peter  and  Paul  are  certainly  represented  here  as 
both  and  equally  engaged  in  the  performance  of  certain  acts,  vis:  found- 
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mg%>  church  and  deliYcriiig  the  episcopate  of  it  to  another,  and  if  so, 
they  did  it  jointly.  The  word  jointly,  therefore,  as  used  in  the  free 
tnmslatioo  nven  above,  does  not  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the  author- 
ity passed  irom  them  to  Linos;  but  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Apostles 
acted  in  delivering  that  authority;  namely,  they  did  not  deliver  M  singly , 
but  jointly,  for  surely  the  conjunction  which  connects  Paul  with  Peter  m 
the  performance  of  this  work,  is  a  coplilative,  and  expressed  a  joint 
action.  Faber  says  that,  with  respect  to  either  of  the  two  co-founders 
ever  having  been  Bishop* of  Rome,  Irenaeus  is  totally  silent:  And  he  un- 
dentands  Irensus  as  saving  that  these  Apostles  acted  in  this  matter  in 
virtue  of  their  ^'otn^  autnonty.    pp.  19,  20,  21. 

The  second  chapter  discusses  the  Papal  claiiiiy  that  salvation 
is  confined  to  those  who  are  in  communion  with  the  Bishop  of 
Borne.  This  chapter  is  the  shortest  and  least  satisfactory  in 
the  volume.  It  contains  enough,  however,  to  convince  every 
impartial  reader,  that  the  claim  which  it  exposes  is  really 
made,  notwithstanding  every  insidious  protestation  to  the  con* 
trary;  and  that  it  is  equally  presumptuous  and  unscriptural. 
Indeed,  the  respectable  author  might  have  said,  and  proved, 
that  those  denominations  of  professed  Christians  who  are  most 
exclusive  and  confident  in  confining  salvation  to  such  as  are 
within  their  own  pale,  are  precisely  those,  all  the  world  over, 
in  whose  communion,  in  the  estimation  of  all  serious  Chris- 
tians, it  is  peculiarly  hazardous  to  men's  eternal  interests  to  be 
found. 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters  are  employed  in  exhibiting 
the  FACT,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  prohibits  the  reading  the 
Scriptures  by  the  Laity.  This  charge  against  the  Romanists 
is  well  stated,  and  ably  supported;  and  the  various  subterfuges 
to  which  individual  writers  or  preachers,  among  them,  have 
resorted  to  gloss  it  over,  and  try  to  make  it  appear  a  false  alle- 
gation, faithfully  exposed.  The  following  extract  is  to  the 
point,  apd  decisive. 

That  what  we  have  stated  to  be  a  principle  of  the  Romish  Church, 
we  shall  now  endeavour  to  make  appear  from  their  own  words.  The 
decrees  of  the  Councils,  especially  ot  that  of  Trent,  every  priest  on  his 
admission  to  holy  ordei*s,  binds  himself  to  believe  and  defend.  Now,  what 
lays  the  infiEdlible  church  on  the  subject  before  us?  The  fourth  rule  of  the 
mdex  libr.  prohibit  made  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  published  by  Pius  Iv.,  runs  thus:  '*  Since  it  is  manifest  by  ex* 
perience,  that  if  the  Holy  Bible  be  promiscupusly  permitted  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  b^  reason  of  the  rashness  of  men,  more  loss  than  profit  will 
thence  anse.  In  this  matter  let  the  judgment  of  the  Bishop  or  Inquisi- 
tion be  stood  to,  that  with  the  advice  of  the  parish  priest  or  confessor, 
they  may  grant  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  translated 
by  Catholic  authors,  to  such  as  they  shall  understandi  can  receive  no 
hurt  by  such  reading,  but  increase  of  faith  and  piety;  which  &culty  let 
them  have  in  writing.    But  he  that  without  sucti  faculty  shall  presume 
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to  retd,  or  to  have  tke  Kble,  he  mtcf  not  recerre  abaolvtioii  of  hb 
except  he  first  deliver  up  his  Bible  to  the  ordinary. "  Here  we  haT«  die 
church's  own  words;  we  care  not  what  a  Remish  priest  may  eoy  on  tlua 
subject  We  have  the  words  of  the  churchy  and  we  can  judge  of  thdr 
meaning  as  weH  as  he  can,  though  he  denies  it,  yet  these  very  words  of 
the  church  contradict  him. 

Monsieur  de  Mure,  Counsellor,  Almoner,  and  Preacher,  to  the  Kine 
of  France,  in  a  book  published  by  authority,  says:  "  this  rule  is  fonndea 
in  ecclesiastical  right,  and  no  man  can  transgress  it,  without  contradict- 
ing that  obedience  which  he  owes  to  the  church  and  the  H<^y  See,  from 
which  it  hath  received  its  confirmation.  For  as  much  as  this  rule  waa 
not  made  but  in  prosecution  of  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  &c 
no  man  can  denv  but  that  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Holy  See,  and 
authorized  by  the  bulls  of  Pius  IV.  and  Clement  YlH,  who,  after  thev 
had  viewed  and  diligently  examined  it,  published  it  to  the  world,  with 
order  that  it  should  be  obeved. "  "If  there  be  any  thing,"  coottnoes  de 
Maire,  "  that  can  hinder  tnis  rule  from  having  the  force  of  a  law,  it  must 
be  either,  because  it  has  not  been  published,  or,  being  published,  has 
not  been  received,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  said,  since 
it  is  evid^it  that  this  is  the  old  quarrel  we  have  with  our  heretics;  thk 
is  that  which  our  church  has  always  been  upbraided  with  by  the  enemies 
of  the  fiuth;  this  is  that  which  is  the  subiect  of  their  most  outrageous 
calumnies;  this  is  that  which  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  wise  men; 
that  which  has  been  earnestly  maintained  by  .all  the  defenders  of 
Catholic  truth;  that  which  no  person  is  ignorant  U\  that  which  the  whole 
world  publishes;  there  being  no  point  ot  belief  more  common,  nor  more 
general  among  the  faithful,  than  this  of  the  prohibition  to  read  the  Bible 
vrithout  fiermiwion:  and  this  belief  (says  he),  so  common,  is  a  certain 
proof,  not  onlv  of  the  publication,  but  of  the  reception  of  this  rule.^  This 
prohibition,  then,  to  read  the  Bible  without  permission,  is  in  force  now. 
It  is  an  infallible  decree,  and  must  forever  be  in  force:  who  has  repealed 
it?  what  council  of  equal  authority  has  set  it  aside?  The  Spanish  £xpur- 
gatory  Index  goes  still  farther.  It  prohibits  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  not  only  printed,  but  in  MS.  without  any  provision  for  permia^* 
sion.  pp.  41,2,  3. 

The  propbiety  op  withholbiko  the  Scriptuhbs,  is  the 
subject  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters.  Here^  stgaio,  ^^  Wick* 
liffe'^  has  done  himself  honour  by  the  clear  and  forcible  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  conducted  his  argument.  The  following 
brief  specimens  will  serve  to  show  the  general  character  of  this 
part  of  the  work. 

In  the  New  Testament,  Christians  are  exhorted  to  let  the  words  of 
Christ  dwell  in  them  richly,  and  in  all  wisdom.  We  are  commanded  to 
search  the  Scriptures.  Timothy,  from  a  child,  had  known  the  Holv 
Scriptures.  It  is  required  that  the  commandment  be  made  known  to  all 
nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith.  And  in  looking  over  our  Saviour't 
discourses  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  we  find  a  constant  reference 
to  scripture  in  this  form,  *'ye  have  read"  so  and  so,  "  have  ye  not  read?" 
and  the  like.  After  readme  these  passages,  can  any  one  believe  that 
the  scriptures  were  not  read  by  the  people?  Josephus,  the  learned  Jew^- 
ish  historian,  speaking  of  the  ignorance  of  some  people  of  their  law8» 
says,  "but  for  our  people,  if  any  body  do  but  ask  any  one  of  them  about 
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our  Uiwi»  he  will  more  readily  tell  them  all,  than  he  will  tell  M$ 
vmn  name,  and  this  in  consequence  of  our  having  learned  them  imme- 
diately aa  soon  as  ever  we  became  sensible  of  any  things,  and  of  our  havine 
them,  as  it  were,  engraven  on  our  souls."  In  Acts  xvii.  11,  we  are  told 
that  the  Bereans  were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessalonica,  in  that 
thqr  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind,  and  eearehed  the 
ecrifUuree  daily f  whether  those  things  were  so.  Here  we  fee  that  the 
Btreaos  not  only  received  the  word  from  the  Apostles  as  they  preached 
it,  but  they  searched  the  scriptures  for  themselves,  and  for  what?  to 
yidd  an  implicit  and  blind  belief  in  what  was  taught  them?  No,  but  to 
lee  whether  or  not,  it  was  according  to  scripture.  The  great  force  and 
eicdlcnc^  of  the  apostle's  preaching  was,  that  it  condemned  the  Jews 
out  (^  their  own  scriptures.  He  referred  them  constantly  to  the  law  and 
to  the  testimony,  and  thus  showed  from  their  own  scriptures  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ  The  comment  of  the  Rhemish  translators  ^m  this  pas- 
flige  is  strangely  absard,  as  we  have  before  seen;  they  say  that  this  text 
isQsed  by  heretics  (Protestants),  to  prove  that  the  hearers  must  try  and 
indge  by  the  scriptures,  whether  their  teachers  and  preachers  doctrine 
be  true,  which  tney  think  were  the  most  foolish  doctrine  in  the  world. 
They  cont^id  that  the  people  did  mk  read  the  scriptures  to  dispute  with 
the  apostle,  and  to  try  and  jndfp  of  his  doctrine.  Now,  if  this  be  not 
a  flat  contradiction  of  the  text,  it  is  not  good  English.  The  apostle  says 
they  searched  whether  what  he  taught  was  true  or  not:  the  Koroanists 
m/^ey  did  no  euch  thing:  whom  ehall  we  belkve? 

There  is  a  text  which  papists  frequently  adduce  to  show  that  the 
mijituiTis  dioold  net  be  read  by  sJl,  which  proves  directly  the  contrarv. 
This  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  true.  The  text  is  2  Peter,  3.  16.  **  In 
which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are  «n- 
leerned  and  unetable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  scriptures,  unto 
their  own  destmction."  Here  the  papist  triumphantly  asserts,  that  the 
spoitle  discountenances  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  by  the  unlearned 
sad  unstable;  but  does  not  this  text  manifestly  prove  that  in  those  days 
thev  did  read  them?  How  else  could  they  possibly  have  wrested  them 
to  tneir  destruction?  Could  they  do  it  without  ever  having  read  them? 
And,  besides,  does  the  apostle,  on  this  account,  or  because  there  were 
msav  things  hard  to  be  understood,  say  one  word  discountenancing  the 
resdSttg  of  the  scriptures?  No,  neither  of  these  reasons  induced  him  to 
hint  such  an  idea:  and  yet  these  reasons  operate  very  powerfully  with 
pspists  in  not  only  hinttng,  but  also  decreeing^  the  prohibition  of  the 
prsctice.  In  the  verse  preceding,  the  apostle  says  that  **  his  beloved 
brolher  Paul,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him,  hath  written  unto 
yott.***  then  he  states  that  many  things  he  said  were  hard  to  be  under- 
itood,  and  that  the  unlearned,  Sec  wrested  them  to  their  destruction; 
snd  in  the  succeeding  verse,  still  addressing  those  to  whom  he  said  Paul 
had  written,  he  says,  **ye,  therefore,  beloved,  eeeing  ye  know  theee 
thing9  before,  beware  lest  ye,  also,  being  led  away  with  the  error  of  the 
wieaed,  &U  from  your  own  steadfastness."  Now  here  is  an  important 
thing  to  be  noticed.  It  is  plain  that  those  to  whom  Paul  had  written, 
are  here  warned  by  the  example  of  thos&  who  had  wrested  the  scriptures 
to  their  own  destruction,  and  are  cautioned  against  doing  the  same  thing. 
Now,  to  whom  was  Paul's  epjstle,  here  spoken  of,  addressed?  to  the 
ekrgy?  Then  they  are  placea  upon  a  level  with  the  people,  and  cau- 
tioned, as  equally  uable  to  be  so  led  away  by  the  wicked  as  to  wrest  the 
•  seriptores  to  their  own  destruction,  (which  I  verily  believe  they  often 
do.)  They  shoukl  be  withheld,  therefore,  from  the  clergy,  for  the  same 
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reaion  they  are  now  withheld  from  the  peofilt!  Bat  wiU  pacpittt  adant 
that  their  clergy  are  thus  warned .  by  the  example  of  the  nnleamed  and 
unstable?  If  not,  it  must  be  the  fieofik  that  are  thus  cautioned  mid  exhort- 
ed to  take  warnine  by  the  example  just  stated.  If  so,  two  inferences  M* 
1dw»  both  equally  destructive  to  the  papal  cause:  the  first  is,  that,  as  those 
cautioned  are  the  same  as  those  to  whom  Paul  addressed  his  epistle  here 
spoken  of,  they  must  also  have  been  the  fitohles  and,  if  so,  what  rffht 
have  the  clergy  to  withhold  from  them  what  Paul  expressly  addreised  to 
them?  The  next  inference  is,  that  the/k^/f,  thuscntKtonMf,  mutt  have 
had  the  terifituret,  and  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  them,  dee 
what  meaning  is  there  in  the  caution  to  bevfare,  and  to  take  warning  by 
the  example  of  the  unlearned?  If  the  scriptures  had  been  withheld  mm 
them  as  they  are  now  from  the  people,  they  would  have  needed  no  such 
caution,  neither  would  the  unlearned  and  unstable  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  wresting  them  to  their  destruction.  So  much  for  that  temous 
passage,  so  confidently  relied  on  by  papists  in  support  of  th«r  prohibi- 
tion,  pp.  64,  5,  6,  7, 

A  little  further  on,  the  following  apposite  and  pointed  pas- 
sages occur. 

The  Bishops  assembled  at  Bononia  advised  Julius  III.  not  to  permit  a 
mortal  to  read  more  of  the  gospel  than  is  contained  in  the  mass^  and 
that  he  labour  with  all  his  mi^tthat  as  little  as  possible  be  read  in  the 
cities  under  his  dominion:  Ana  they  assigned  this  reason,  **  that,  as  long 
as  the  people  were  satisfied  with  that  little,  affairs  succeeded  accordlag 
to  his  (the  Pope's)  wish,  but  the  contrary,  when  men  began  to  read 
more.  '*  In  brief,''  continue  the  Bishops,  '*  this  is  the  book  which  hath 
raised  the  tempests  and  storms  with  which  we  are  tossed,  and  the  truth 
is,  if  any  man  shall  diligently  consider  that  book,  and  shall  take  a  view 
of  those  things  which  are  done  in  our  churches,  he  will  see  that  there  is 
a  vast  disaereement  between  them,  and  that  our  doctrine  is  not  only 
altogether  aifferent  from  that,  but  which  is  more,  is  often  contrary  to 
it"  Of  this  same  opinion  was  Peter  Sutor,  the  Carthusian  doctor;  '*  since 
many  thin^'  savs  he,  "  are  delivered  to  be  observed,  which  are  not 
expressly  Itaugnt']  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  will  not  the  unleanted,  ob- 
serving these  things,  be  ready  to  murmur,  complaining  that  so  great  bur- 
dens are  laid  upon  them,  by  which  their  gospel  liberty  is  sorely  abrid|[ed! 
And  will  they  not  be  easily  withdrawn  from  observing  the  constitutions 
of  the  TRomish)  church,  when  they  shall  see  that  they  are  not  contained 
in  the  law  of  Christ?*^  This  same  Peter  Sutor  says,  "  the  trandating  of 
the  scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongue  is  a  rash,  useless,  and  dangerous 
thing,"  and  gives  this  reason  for  it,  that  "  the  people  wUI  be  apt  to  mur- 
mur when  they  see  things  required  as  from  the  apostles,  which  they  can 
not  find  a  word  of  in  acrifiture," 

Andradius,  who  was  the  interpreter  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  speak-, 
ing  of  the  prohibition  by  the  Synod  of  l^olouse,  says,  the  taking  of  it 
away  would  be  destructive  to  taith.  We  are  now  able  to  understand 
Bellarmine  when  he  says,  *<  the  people  would  not  only  receive  no  benefit, 
but  would  also  receive  hurt  by  tne  scriptures."  We  confess  that  we  are 
unable  to  answer  the  objection  now  under  consideration.  It  is,  we  admit, 
strictly  true,  that  the  general  reading  of  the  scriptures  would  iodoce 
manv,  very  many,  to  leave  the  communion  of  the  Komish  church,  snd 
would  prevent  any  from  ever  joining  it.  But  for  all  that,  we  cannot 
think  that  the  scriptures  should  be  withheld  from  the  common  pcofle; 
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for  the  fiuilt  bdcmgi  not  to  the  Bcriptures,  but  to  the  Romish  church. 
Two  cannot  walk  toeether  except  they  be  aereed.  Now,  the  Pope  and 
the  Bible  have  lonj^  l>een  at  variance,  and  I  think  they  will  never  be 
recoodled;  and  this  is  confessed  by  the  Bishops  of  Bononia,  abovemen- 
tloned,  in  their  advice  to  Julius  III.  They  sa^,  "  But  to  confess  the 
tnithy  (which  must  be  kept  as  a  secret)  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and 
for  some  vears  after  the  apostles,  there  was  no  mention  of  the  paftacy^ 
or  the  cardinalship,  much  IcBa  were  thtne  their  doctrines^  their  lams,  their 
eu$tom»,  no,  nor  the  emfiire  over  the  nations  that  we  now  obtain.  But 
all  ministers  of  all  churches  (of  the  Roman  no  less  than  of  others)  did 
voluntarily  obey  king^  and  princes  and  magistrates. "  And  a  little  further 
eo,  they  say,  **  certainly  we  scarce  retain  in  our  churches  so  much  as  a 
thadow  of  the  doctrine  and  discifiline  which  flourished  in  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  but  have  brou|;ht  in  another  quite  different  from  it."  These 
ooofessions  of  the  Bononia  Bishops  were  intended  only  lor  the  Pope's  ear, 
but  were  afterwards  divulged  to  the  world  by  a  distmguished  Bishop  of 
thatf  church,  who  was  sent  a  short  time  before  by  the  rope  as  his  legate 
to  reduce  the  heretics  in  Germany. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  foUowingextract  Mtn  a  ser- 
mon, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fowler,  of  England,  on  1  Thess.  v.  27,  which 
represents  the  opposition  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  Christ  in  a  verv 
striking  light  '*  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  commands  the  people  to  search 
the  scriptures,  the  Pope  commands  not.  Christ  commands  them  to 
search  Moses  and  the  prophets,  the  Old  Testament;  the  Pope  forbids 
them  to  search  either  Old  or  New.  Christ  says,  'Mn  them  ye  think  ye 
bave  eternal  life;"  the  Pope  says  there  is  more  danger  of  eternal  death. 
Christ  gives  this  reason,  they  testify  of  me;  the  Pope  saith  no,  they  are 
veiy  dark  and  obscure,  very  short  and  defective,  therefore  no  competent 
witness.  Christ  saith,  let  my  word  dwell  in  you  richly;  the  Pope  saith 
Bo,  not  dwell,  not  even  in  your  houses.  Christ  saith  teaching  ana  admo- 
nishing one  another;  the  Pope  saith  brabline:  and  perverting  one  another. 
Christ  nith  whatever  you  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  it  according  to  mv 
word;  the  Pope  saith,  do  my  word:  observe  our  decrees,  or  else  I  will 
bum  you.  Christ  commands,  in  my  text,  that  this  epistle  be  read;  the 
Pope  commands  the  contrary.  Christ  saith,  to  all  the  brethren;  the  Pope 
wth  DO,  not  to  any  lord,  duke,  or  prince.  (Franciscus  Enccenas,  a  learn- 
ed Spaniurd,  was  near  being  put  to  death  for  presenting  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.)  Christ  saith,  I  charge  yaw  to  read; 
the  Pope  saith,  I  charge  you  not  to  read.  Christ  saith,  I  charge  you 
under  my  curse;  the  Pope  saith,  I  charge  you  not  to  do  it  under  the  curse 
of  the  church.  Christ  saith  I  charge  you  under  the  pain  of  hell  fire; 
^e  Pope  saith,  I  charge  you  do  not,  under  the  pain  of  hell  and  the  stake 
too."  pp.  95, 6,  7,  8. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  are  on  the  infallibilitf 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  part  of  the  discussion  is,  we 
think,  one  of  the  best  portions  of  the  volume.  The  following 
passages  are  spirited  and  conclusive. 

There  is  another  difficulty  connected  with  the  claim  to  infallibility, 
wluch  has  never  yet  been  fairly  and  openly  met,  and  one  which  we  call 
vpoD  papists  to  clear  up.  A  church  that  is  infallible  must  be  unchange- 
able, l^ow  the  d^culty  lies  here;  as  the  doptrine  and  spirit  of  the  church 
of  Rome  is  unchangeable,  they  must  admit  that  the  doctrine  and  spirit 
of  the  church  in  the  dark  ajges  (the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cento- 
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ikM),  is  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  the  church  now,  and  wat  the  dodxine 
uid  spirit  of  the  afiottolic  church.  They  must  admit  that  what  the 
churan  now  is  in  Spain  and  South  America^  and  what  it  erer  has  heea 
in  Italy,  is  not  only  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  but  also  the 
same  as  she  now  is  in  this  countiy.  Are  the  advocates  of  infallibilitv' 
prepared  to  admit  this?  But  we  will  not  stop  here.  An  infallible  church 
IS  bound,  and  if  consistent,  is  wiUine  to  sanction  and  make  herself  now 
responsible  for  all  her  re^larly  authorised  acts  and  decrees,  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  her  existence  to  the  present  time.— They  are  bound 
to  say  that  when  the  council  of  Constance  condemned  to  the  stake  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  they  did  what  the  apostles  would  hare 
done  in  similar  circumstances:  and  what  a  Romish  council  would  now 
do  in  similar  circumstances:  They  must  make  the  act  their  own,  or 
else  they  must  condemn  it,  and  say  they  did  wrong.  Let  them  publicly 
and  formally  condemn  that  act  of  the  council  of  Constance,  and  all  the 
decrees  of  condemnation  to  the  stake,  of  all  the  councils;  or  their  nlencc 
must  be  construed  into  a  sanction  of  such  conduct,  and  of  the  principles 
which  prompted  it.  Here,  then,  they  are  in  this  dilemma:  either  they 
must  sanction  and  confirm  these  decrees,  or  else  give  up  her  claim  to 
infallibility.  Bellarmine,  who  is  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  says  that  *'  heretics  ought  to  be  exterminated  root  and  branch 
from  the  earth;  but  where  the  number  of  papists  is  so  small  that  they 
cannot  safely  attempt  it,  there  they  are  to  be  quiet,"  and  on  this  prin- 
ciple the  church  has  acted.  Look  at  their  treatment  of  the  poor,  unof- 
fending, and  pious  Waldenses;  look  at  the  massacre  in  Paris  m  the  time 
of  Gregory  13th.  Look  at  the  horrible  and  bloody  persecution  which 
followed  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz.  Look  at  the  Inquisitian 
and  all  its  tortures.  Read  the  narrations  of  Romish  cruelty  m  Lim- 
borch's  history:  narrations  that  chill  the  blood  and  sicken  the  heart  of 
him  who  can  reel  a  pang  of  sympathv  for  the  sorrows  and  woes  of  others. 
Look  at  all  these,  and  ask  the  churcn  to  sanction  them;  call  upon  papists 
to  confirm  or  condemn  them;  bring  them  to  the  point;  let  the  church 
acknowledge  she  did  wrong;  let  her  condemn  these  transactions,  and 
we  will  no  longer  make  use  of  them  as  arguments  against  her  infidhbility» 
for  then  none  will  be  needed.  Is  the  church  prepared  now  to  sanction 
and  mother  all  the  abominations,  and  corruptions,  and  superstitions*  and 
massacres;  which  she  once  sanctioned?  If  so,  let  her  do  it;  if  not,  where 
is  her  infaUibility?  pp.  102,  S.    • 

If  we  were  Papists,  we  should  certainly  feel  no  small  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  the  following  appeal. 

We  remarked,  in  the  former  part  of  this  discussion,  that  it  was  de- 
monstrably impossible  for  the  Romish  Church  to  make  out  her  claim  to 
infallibility  from  the  scriptures.  When  the  church  is  asked,  how  is  it 
known  that  you  are  infallible?  her  reply  is,  the  scriptures  say  so:  but 
how  am  I  to  know  that  your  interpretation  of  scripture  is  correct,  sedne 
there  are  so  many  learned  and  good  men  of  quite  a  different  opinion? 
The  answer  is,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  church  is  infallible.  Here 
then,  we  see  the  scriptures  prove  the  church,  and  the  church  proves 
the  meaning  of  the  scriptures;  which  is  reasoning  in  a  circle.  So,  also^ 
when  they  are  asked,  how  do  you  know  infallibly  that  the  scriptures  are 
from  God?  The^r  reply,  that  the  infallible  church  says  so;  which  b  the 
circle  again.  This  circle  argument  is  an  old  one,  but  it  is  none  the  worse 
for  that:  for  if  it  has  stood  so  long  unanswered,  it  has  a  £sr  better  claim 
to  infaUibility  than  the  Romish  Church,    The  only  way  in  which  most 
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nS  the  Romish  writers  attempt  to  answer  this  argument,  is  to  throw  it 
upon  private  reason,  and  then  stand  upon  the  broad  ground  of  Deism. 
A  learned  Archbishop  of  our  country,  (Carroll's  Address  to  Rom.  Cath. 
in  America),  however,  attempts  to  answer  it  in  another  way;  but,  in 
retting  out  of  one  circle  he  falls  into  another.  His  argument  is,  that  the 
Cathdic  church  has  ever,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  down  to  the 
present  time,  decided  on  matters  of  controversy,  and  exercised  the  right 
of  excommunicating;  and  the  exercise  of  such  prerogative,  unless  me 
church  was  infallible,  would  be  vain  and  nugatory:  therefore,  the  church 
uinfalliblel!  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  learned  Archbi^op  very  illo- 
gicallY  argues  from  matter  of  tact  to  matter  of  right;  that  because  the 
churcn  did  so  and  so,  therefore  she  had  the  right  to  do  it  But,  in  the 
next  place,  even  this  does  not  mend  the  matter,  for  he  proves  she  it 
infsUiUe  because  she  always  exercised  the  right  of  deciding  controver- 
sies, and  excommunicating;  and  then  turns  about  and  proves  that  she 
possessed  that  right  because  she  is  infallible;  "  for,"  says  he,  « the  exer- 
cise of  such  prerogative,  without  she  was  infallible,  would  be  vain  and 
Mugatory."  ne  then  triumphantly,  though,  I  think,  very  unseasonably^ 
asks,  *<  where  now  is  the  circle  of  false  reasoning?"  Had  I  been  at  his 
elbow,  I  might  have  replied,  •'  there  it  is,  just  warm  from  your  own 
pen."  He  then  boastingly  adds,  **  Is  not  infallibility  first  demonstrated 
nrom  ether  considerations,  before  it  is  demonstrated  from  scripture?" 
Here  then  we  see,  that  in  supporting  this  claim,  the  ground  of  scripture 
is  entirely  abandoned.  The  claim  must  be  first  established  from  other 
considerations  before  scripture  is  resorted  to:  Scripture  is  but  secondary 
evidence,  and  may  be  cited  merely  to  confirm  oUier  testimony !  Now, 
then,  we  see  how  it  is  thev  get  out  of  the  circle:  the]^  break  through  and 
pfamge  into  another.  We  charee  them  with  proving  infallibility  from 
scripture,  and  scripture  from  intallibility.  But  they  say,  no:  we  do  not 
prove  infallibility  from  scripture,  but  '*  from  other  considerations,"  after 
which  we  infallibly  pronounce  on  scripture;  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  it 
infallible  proof  of  our  infallibility.  Such  reasoning  as  this,  shows  that 
they  have  been  whirled  round  in  this  circle,  till  their  heads  have  become 
dizzy,  pp.  121.  2,  3. 

Th^  ninth  chapter  is  on  the  doctriae  of  transubstantia- 
TioN^  in  which  the  usual  arguments  against  that  doctrine  are 
well  stated,  and  in  which  its  absurd,  contradictory,  and  un- 
scriptural  character,  is  sujOdciently  established. 

The  author  has  annexed  to  this  volume  <^  A  Discourse  against 
Traosubstanliation,''  by  Archbishop  Tillotsojs,  This  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  one  of  the  best  pieces  that  ever  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  that  iustly  celebrated  man.  <<  Wickliffe'^  has 
rendered  a  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  thus  contribu- 
tinff  to  its  popular  circulation. 

un  the  whole,  we  can  cordially  recommend  this  volume  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  They  will  be  well  rewarded  for 
its  purchase  and  perusal.  The  author  has  drawn  bis  materials 
from  some  of  the  best  sources;  but  he  is  more  than  a  mere 
compiler.  He  has  thought  and  spoken  for  himself;  and  has 
proved  himself  a  well  inmrmed  and  able  advocate  of  the  truth. 
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The  style  of  the  work  is^  in  a  few  cas^s,  faulty,  and  tjrpo- 
graphical  imperfections  occur  more  frequently  dian  we  could 
wish:  but,  amidst  so  much  eeneral  excellence,  we  feel  no  dis- 
position to  descend  to  verbal  criticism.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  our  vigorous  youthful  champion  will  improve  every  suc- 
cessive edition  of  his  work;  and  we  hope,  for  the  sake  of  that 
holy  cause  which  he  espouses,  that  the  public  favour  will  call 
for  a  number  of  them. 

Having  paid  our  cordial  respects  to  this  volume,  and  given 
a  brief  view  of  its  contents  and  its  merits,  we  feel  inclined  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  a  thought  or  two  on  what 
appear  to  us  the  best  means  of  resisting  Papal  claims  and  in- 
fluence. 

We  have  no  doubt  that,  among  these  means,  the  circulatioii 
of  good  bookSf  is  demanded  and  important  The  Romanists 
circulate  their  books.  They  must  be  met  in  a  corresponding 
manner.  And  an  instructive  Manual,  such  as  that  before  us, 
or  a  pointed,  judicious  Tract,  may  find  its  way  to  persons  and 
places  from  which  the  living  teacher  would  be  excluded.  No 
plan,  therefore,  we  think,  ought  to  be  adopted  which  should 
supersede  the  use,  and  the  constant  use,  of  such  books  as  tend 
to  bring  instruction  and  conviction  on  the  points  in  contro- 
versy between  the  Protestants  and  Papists. 

We  are  free  to  confess,  however,  that  our  principal  reliance, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  is  on  other  means,  which,  unless 
we  are  deceived,  the  holy  Providence  of  God  is  directing  and 
guiding  to  the  most  salutary  results.  When,  therefore,  we 
have  heard  alarming  apprehensions  expressed  of  the  growing 
strength  and  influence  of  the  Papacy  in  the  United  States,  and 
still  more  alarming  predictions  of  what  they  will  probably 
realize  in  future;  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  the  views  of 
these  gloomy  prophets  our  own.  When  we  see  the  Bible  sent 
to  every  part  of  our  beloved  country;  finding  its  way  to  every 
hamlet  and  hovel;  and  the  Sabbath-school  and  Tract  systems, 
scattering  their  benign  influences  from  Maine  to  Louisiana, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  Missouri; — ^we  cannot  believe  that, 
amidst  such  light,  the  darkness  and  thraldom  of  Romanism  are 
about  to  settle  extensively  over  this  land.  Our  main  hope, 
then,  under  God,  is  in  a  continuance  and  extension  of  these 
noble  efibrts.  The  Bible  and  Romanism  cannot  live  together. 
As  well  might  light  and  darkness,  Christ  and  Belial  try  to 
maintain  fellowship.  Put  a  Bible  in  every  family;  establish  an 
efficient  Sabbath-school  in  every  neighbourhood  in  the  United 
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States  in  which  there  are  children  enough  to  form  it;  in  every 
one  of  them  let  Biblical  instruction,  in  all  its  simplicity  and 
richness,  be  constantly  imparted;  and  teach  all  the  rising 
generation,  from  their  mother's  lap,  that  the  Bibl£,  the  Bi- 
BI.S,  is  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  the  com- 
mon legacy  of  all  Christians;  the  common  charter  of  our  hopes; 
and  the  best  pledge  and  safeguard  of  our  rights,  civil  and 
religious.  Let  our  whole  population  be  brought,  as  far  as 
possible,  under  the  power  of  such  instruction,  and  Romanists 
will  be  able  to  prevail  but  little  with  their  blinding  and  per- 
verting arts.  The  man,  then,  who  contributes  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Bible,  to  the  enlightened  and  faithful  instruction 
of  the  rising  generation,  and  to  the  diffusion,  in  every  form, 
of  simple,  pure,  scriptural  truth,  contributes  just  so  much  to 
resist  the  progress  of  Romanism. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wished,  in  the  mean  time,  thtat  Pro- 
testants, of  all  denominations,  were  more  aware  than  we  fear 
they  are,  of  the  insidious  plans  of  Romanists,  and  more  careful 
to  guard  against  their  success.  Among  other  artifices,  of  which 
they  will  understand  and  calculate  the  influence,  they  are  fond 
of  establishing  seminaries  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  of 
inviting  all  denominations,  either  gratuitously,  or  on  very  easy 
terms,  to  come  in  and  partake  of  their  advantages.  And  this 
is  generally  done  under  a  solemn  pledge,  that  no  efforts  what- 
ever^  wiU  be  made  to  detadh  any  who  may  become  their  pupils, 
from  the  religious  principles  and  connexions  of  their  parents. 
It  is  not  many  weeks  since  we  saw  a  public  notification,  from 
a  body  of  Papists  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  announcing  to  the 
community,  that  they  were  about  to  erect  a  large  and  commo- 
dioas  place  of  worship,  in  a  growing  part  of  the  city;  and  that, 
with  this  new  erection,  there  would  be  connected  two  semimi' 
Ties,  one,  probably,  for  male,  and  the  other  for  female  children, 

INTO    WHICH   ALL   DENOMINATIONS  OF   CHRISTIANS  WOULD   BE 

rassxT  ADMITTED.  And,  although  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  in  the  annunciation  of  tibis  plan,  any  pledge  of  the 
kind  just  alluded  to,  yet  we  suppose  that  such  a  pledge  is  either 
to  be  considered  as  understood,  or  will  hereafter  be  given.  On 
the  faith  of  such  plausible  statements,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Protestants  maybe  called  upon  to  subscribe  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  their  new  place  of  worship,  and  may  actually  do  so, 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  promoting  a  project  truly 
catholic,  liberal  and  benevolent  in  its  whole  design;  and  may 
afterwards  think  it  right  to  send  their  children  to  these  sem- 
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inaries.  Now  it  is  against  such  delusive  impressionSythat  we 
wish  Protestants  to  be  upon  their  guard.  It  iscertain  thatpledges 
of  total  non-interference  with  the  religious  principles  and  con- 
nexions of  children  committed  for  education  to  the  care  of  Pa- 
pists, however  absolute  and  solemn,  are  seldom,  nay  almost  never 
redeemed.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  it  has  fallen  to  our 
lot  not  only  to  hear^  but  to  know  of  the  most  flagrant  and  dis- 
tressing examples.  Indeed  it  is  due  to  candour,  and  to  the 
veracity  of  those  who  make  them,  to  say,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible they  should  be  really  and  bona  fide  redeemed.  The 
spirit  of  the  Papacy  is  a  spirit  oiproselytism  to  the  very  core. 
The  whole  tendency  of  its  rites  is  to  dazzle  and  to  allure.  It 
cannot  be  expected,  or  even  requested,  of  the  conductors  of 
such  seminaries  as  we  have  alluded  to,  that  they  should  bide 
from  the  eyes  of  their  pupils  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their 
own  worship.  Yet  it  is  almost  impossible  that  they  should  be 
witnessed,  from  day  to  day,  for  a  long  time  together,  without 
mischief.  The  instructers,  indeed,  may  so  far  keep  Uieir  pro- 
mise, as  never  to  say  a  word  to  their  pupils  which,  if  heard  even 
by  their  parents  themselves,  could  be  construed  into  a  direct 
violation  of  their  engagement  But  they  can,  systematically, 
pursue  a  course  of  treatment  peculiarly  affectionate  and  attrac- 
tive toward  those  whom  they  wish  to  win.  They  can  flatter, 
cajolci  and  draw  them,  in  ten  thousand  nameless  and  covert 
ways.  They  can  manage  so  as  to  present  some  of  their  most 
peculiar  rites  and  practices  under  very  alluring  aspects.  They 
ean  contrive  to  give  hints,  innuendoes,  and  various  practicid 
suggestions,  in  favour  of  what  they  wish  to  impress,  not  only 
without  words,  but  perhaps  more  powerfully  without  than  with 
them.  Of  these  artifices,  pious,  simple-hearted  Protestants  are 
not  sufficiently  aware;  but  Jesuits,  and  those  who  have  imbibed 
Jesuitical  maxims  and  principles,  which,  without  injustice  may 
be  said  essentially  to  belong  to  the  general  system  of  Roman- 
ism,— understand  them  perfectly. 

We  have  no  desire  to  hold  up  to  unmerited  odium  any  por* 
lion  of  our  fellow-citizens.  Romanists  have  the  same  perfect 
right  with  others  to  hold  and  propagate,  by  all  fair  means,  their 
theological  opinions.  And  all  others  have  an  equal  right  to 
understand,  appreciate,  expose  to  public  view,  and  resist,  by 
fair  means,  the  progressof  those  opinions,  so  far  as  they  think  them 
wrong;  and  especially  when  they  see,orthink they see,any  thing 
insidious  or  deceptive  in  the  methods  employed  to  propagate  them. 
We  take  no  liberties  with  our  Popish  nei^boui«i  which  we  are 
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not  perfectly  willing  they  should  take  with  us.  It  is  for  <^  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints"  that  we  feel  bound  to  contend. 
It  is  for  the  eternal  well-being  of  immortal  souls,  that  we  consider 
it  our  duty  to  plead  and  provide,  as  far  as  in  us  lies;  to  keep 
back  no  known  truth;  and  to  conceal  no  known  danger.  In 
regard  to  such  great  and  vital  interests,  we  cannot,  knowingly, 
admit  of  either  compromise  or  accommodation. 


ibrr.  Vn.— THE  ANNUNCIATION  OF  MESSIAH  TO  OUR 

FIRST  PARENTS. 

From  the  German  of  Hengstenberg.^ 

If  we  take  up  the  predictions  of  Messiah,  as  they  lie  before 
us  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  attend  to  those  revelations  of 
the  future  which,  during  the  period  of  the  history  here  com- 
prised, were  granted  in  moments  of  high  inspiration  to  certain 
\VLA\Y\d\i2\Sj  jor  themselves ;  (John  8:  56.)  we  shall  observe  in 
them  a  remarkable  gradation  towards  greater  deiiniteness  and 
deamess.  • 

The  first  promise  of  Messiah  which  occurs  after  the  fall,  is 
also  the  most  indefinite.  Over  against  the  dreadful  threatening, 
stands  the  rich  and  consolatory  promise,  that  the  dominion  of 
sin,  and  the  evils  consequent  upon  it,  should  not  be  everlasting, 
but  that  the  posterity  of  the  woman  should  one  day  conquer  the 
fearful  conqueror.  All  except  the  event  itself  is  here  left  un- 
determined; the  kind  or  manner  of  the  victory  is  not  revealed — 
whether  it  is  to  be  gained  by  means  of  an  entire  and  highly 
gifted  race  of  the  woman's  posterity,  or  by  a  single  individual. 

When  Noah  and  his  three  sons  are  left  after  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  sinful  world,  the  general  promise  is  again  more 

*  Chriatologie  de9  Alten  Te^tamenta  und  Commentar  ueber  die  Mesri' 
mHachen  Wema^ngen  der  Profiheten,  "  Thejdoctrine  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament  concerning  Christ,  including  a  Commentary  upon  those  passa- 
ges of  the  Prophets,  ixrhich  refer  to  the  Messiah.  By  K  W.  lieng- 
stenbere  D.  D-  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.'^  6vo.  1829,  1830.  Berlin.— Without  intending  to  subscribe  to 
every  sentiment  of  this  'work,  or  even  of  this  extract,  we  are  desirous  to 
aflford  a  specimen  of  interpretation  and  theology,  which  may  attract  at- 
tention to  this  learned  and  valuable  pi*oduction.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  man  in  Germany  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  Reformation,  than  Professor  Hengstenberg.  We  have,  for  Uie 
sake  of  compreMion,  omitted  a  few  paragraphs  of  the  original. 
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closely  defined,  by  the  declaratioti  that  redemption  is  to  come 
through  the  oiSspring  of  one  of  them,  namely  Shem. 

Prophecy  becomes  more  definite  when  the  Lord  begins  to 
prepare  for  the  appearance  of  the  redemption,'  by  separating 
from  the  corrupt  mass,  first  a  single  man,  Abraham,  that  he 
may  be  the  depository  of  his  revelations;  and  then  by  separa- 
ting those  individuals,  whom,  of  hi^own  free  purpose,  he  would 
not  make  partakers  of  this  honour,  he  defines  to  which  of  his 
descendants  this,  with  all  accompanying  blessings,  shall  pass. 
From  the  posterity  of  Shem,  God  selects,  first  the  family  of 
Abraham,  then  the  family  of  Isaac,  lastly  the  family  of  Jacob, 
and  from  him  causes  the  redemption  to  proceed.  Yet  even 
these  intimations,  determinate  as  they  are  when  compared  with 
those  of  an  earlier  date,  are  very  indefinite,  if  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  those  which  followed,  and  with  the  accomplish- 
ment. They  declare  the  benefit,  indeed,  but  not  'its  author: 
and  it  remained  still  uncertain  whether  salvation  should  be  dif- 
fused over  all  people,  by  means  of  a  single  individual  descended 
from  the  patriarch,  or  by  an  entire  nation  of  the  same  descent 
The  precise  manner  in  which  this  blessing  should  be  communi- 
cated, was  likewise  left  in  obscurity. 

This  obscurity  is  in  a  manner  cleared  away  by  means  of  the 
last  prediction  of  the  Messiah  in  the  book  of  Grenesis,  chap.  49, 
V.  20.  From  what  had  preceded,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that 
it  should  be  defined  which  of  Jacob's  twelve  sons  should  enjoy 
the  felicity  of  being  a  source  of  blessedness  to  the  whole  earth. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Jacob,  who  had  just  before  his 
death  transferred  to  his  sons  by  prophetic  inspiration  the  prom- 
ises made  to  his  fathers  and  himself,  should  pass  over  the  most 
important  portion  of  these  promises.  But  here  the  expectation 
of  the  Messiah  receives  from  the  transfer  of  the  promise  to 
Judah,  not  only  the  limit  which  was  looked  for,  but  an  unex- 
pected clearness  and  definiteness.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the 
person  of  the  Messiah  is  presented  to  our  view.  Herer*  the 
nature  of  his  kingdom  is  so  (kr  defined,  that  he  is  rq)resented 
as  the  author  of  quiet  and  peace,  who  shall  unite  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  under  his  gende  sceptre.  After  these  preliminary 
remarks,  we  proceed  to  the  exposition  of  particular  passages. 

TTie  first  Promise,  or  PROTEVANGELIUM.  As  it  was 
the  fall  of  man  which  rendered  a  Messiah  necessary,  so  it  ^vas 
immediately  after  that  event,  that  the  first  obscure  intimation  of 
the  blessing  was  given.     It  is  contained  in  the  sentence  pro- 
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noiMoed  opoii  the  tempter.  Gen.  ili.  14,  15.  We  oan  have  no 
juflt  insight  into  the  sense  of  this,  until  we  have  inquired  who 
the  tempter  was. 

It  is^  in  the  first  pkce,  undoubtedly  true,  that  a  real  serpent 
was  an  actor  in  the  temptation,  and  consequently  the  opinion 
fldust  be  rejected,  that  the  serpent  is  introduced,  merely  as  a 
symbolical  representation  of  the  evil  principle.  *    If  we  adopt 
this  opinion,  we  must,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  yield  to  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  whole  passage.     For  unity  of 
interpretation  should  prevail  in  a  closely  connected  discourse, 
and  we  must  not  in  such  a  case  pursue,  first  the  allegorical  or 
symbolical,  and  then  the  strict  or  literal  method  of  exposition. 
Against  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  whole,  many  argu* 
ments  may  be  urged;  as  the  close  connexion  with  what  folio wsy 
i^ere  we  have  the  history  of  the  same  pair  who  are  actors 
here; — ^the  geographical  description  of  Paradise,  which  is  quite 
minute; — ^the  fact,  that  the  condition  of  mankind  which  in  this 
place  is  represented  as  a  punishment,  is  their  oc/t/a/ condition 
now;^ — ^the  absence  of  any  token,  whence  it  might  appear  that 
tiie  author  was  about  to  give  an  allegory,  and  not  a  history; — ^the 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  account  of  the  fall 
is  treated  as  properly  historical,  see  2  .Cor.  xi.  3.     1  Tim. 
li  13.    Rom.  V.  12.  ;-<-the  perplexity,  uncertainty  and  arbi- 
trarioesB  of  the  allegorical  expositors,  when  they  undertake  to 
leprcecnt  the  truth  thus  adumbrated;  which,  however,  in  case 
tiie  author  intended  an  allegory,  should  be  so  plain  that  it  could 
not  be  misinterpfeted.t 

The  actual  presence  of  a  real  serpent  further  appears,  not 
only  from  the  remark  chap.  iii.  1.  ivotc;  the  serpent  was  more 
$ubile  than  any  beast  of  the  fieldy — but  likewise  from  the 
tbrealeningof  punishment,  which  must  necessarily  have  proxi- 
Bsate  reference  to  the  animal.  And  these  reasons  also  go  to 
oppoea  the  supposition.of  others,  (hat  Satan  had  taken  only  the 
outward  appearance  of  a  serpent. 

White  however  it  is  certain  that  the  object  which  met  the  eye 
of  Eve  was  a  serpent,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  this  was  not  the 
independent  tempter,  but  rather  the  mere  tool  of  the  evil  spirit 

•This  is  defended  with  much  ingenuity  by  Cramer.    Ncbcnarbeitcn 
~  thecdqgisclMn  Literatar  St  % 


t  See  Zacharia  bibL  Thed.  11.  p.  239.  Lvderwald^  die  Alle{;ori8che 
Ei^l&rungder  3  ersten  cap.  Motis»  insonderheit  desSUndenfalls  in  ihrem 
Ungmnde  vorgestellt  1781. 
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whom  Eve  did  not  know.*    For  this,  the  followiag 
may  be jrivcn. 

(1)  'Diough  the  writer  intentionally  relates  the  histofy,  just 
as  it  was  handed  down  by  the  first  pair,  who  could  judge  only 
by  what  was  visible,  and  though  he  intimates  by  do  word  the 
unseen  cause  of  the  temptation;  yet  the  whole* character  of  the 
narrative  evinces  an  intention  to  conduct  the  reflecting  reader 
to  this  very  end.  For  there  were  solid  reasons  for  restricting 
the  great  multitude  to  the  outward  appearance,  and  for  explain- 
ing nothing  of  its  cause,  as  the  knowledge  of  this  readily  ad* 
mitted  of  becoming  a  source  of  corrupting  superstition,  sroh  as 
was  widely  diffused  among  other  Eastern  nations.  It  is  here  to 
be  specially  remarked,  that  the  serpent  speaks,  and  exhibits  in 
general  all  the  marks  of  a  reasonable  creature.  Nor  need  we 
suppose  that  this  was  a  matter  of  any  astonishment  to  Eve.  So 
limited  was  her  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  animals,  the  charac- 
teristic differences  between  them  and  mankind,  and  the  £Msid* 
ties  confined  on  them  by  God,  that  the  serpent's  speaking  pro- 
duced, at  most,  only  a  dark  impression  concerning  the  co* 
operation  of  some  higher  and  invisible  power,  the  existence  of 
which  she  did  not  as  yet  distinctly  recognise.  But  jwbat  r^ 
fleeting  reader  of  later  times  can  avoid  me  percq>tioa  of  this 
invisible  power,  when  he  is  not  only  convinced  that  the  tJiiogs 
spoken  cannot  be  attributed  to  an  ordinary  serpent,  but  sees  it 
to  be  probable  that  the  author  of  all  evil,  of  whom  he  leams 
something  elsewhere,  was  not  inactive  in  the  first  introductioQ 
of  evil  upon  earth  ?  The  attempt  has  been  made  by  Le  Ckrey 
EichAorn,  Ddclerlein,  Bathe  and  Lessy  after  the  example  of 
Marbanely  and  especially  by  Oahlery^  to  show  that  the  nar< 
rative  of  Eve's  discourse  with  the  serpent,  must  be  explained 
by  means  of  a  well  known  Orientalism;  agreeably  to  which, 
external  objects  and  even  inanimate  things  which  occasion  in- 
flections in  us,  are  personified  and  represented  as  speaking. 
The  serpent,  sav  they,  by  the  harmless  use  of  the  finit,  had 
occasioned  in  the  mind  of  Eve,  various  thoughts  and  doabts 
respecting  the  prohibition,  and  the  risinc  doubt  and  desire^ 
Agreeably  to  the  genius  of  the  East,  are  here  clothed  in  the 
garb  of  a  conversation  with  Eve.     Even  Hahn  has  strangely 

•  Among  recent  tcholan,  thU  hai  been  adnnitCad  bv  Ro^enmSUUr 
Comm.  L  p.  109.  Schott,  Thcd.  dogm;  p.  128.  ed,  2.  BUm.  Doi- 
matik,  p.  345,  • 

t  Efchhom'i  UrgeachichU  IL  1.  p.  154  if. 
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deehred  hinuielf,  of  late,  favourable  to  this  suppositioa,  and' 
has  endeavoured  to  establish  it  as  tlie  result  of  a  p'ammatical 
and  historieal  exegesis.  The  hypothesis,  however,  labours 
under  this  difficulty,  that  it  transfers  to  a  historical  narrative 
that  which  is  proper  to  poetry  only.  It  rests  on  grounds  en- 
tirely arbitrary;  tor,  in  opposition  to  all  rules  of  sound  interpre- 
tatioq,  it  takes  one  part  of  the  account  literally,  and  the  other 
figuratively.  It  is  supported  by  no  analogous  case  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  Old  Testament;  for  even  in  the  history  of  Balaam, 
there  is  nothing  opposed  to  the  literal  exposition,  which  is  ad- 
vocated even  by  Herder.*  Its  sole  foundation  is  this,  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  understand  literally  the  dialogue  between  Eve 
and  the  Serpent;  a  ground  which  vanishes  of  itself  upon  the 
admitted  co-operation  of  tiie  evil  spirit  Against  this  hypo- 
thesis, it  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Storr:  <<Raec  opinio  a 
natura  rerum  priscaeque  vetustatis  simplicitate  sic  abhorret,  ut 
tarn  artificiose  afiectatum  tumorem  barrationi  vetustae  tribuere 
nequeamus,  nisi  indubiis  auctoritatibus  coacti,  quas  vero  penitus 
desideramus."t  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  much  which  points 
to  an  invisible  seducer,  concealed  behind  that  which  was  visi- 
ble; as,  for  instance,  the  words  chap.iii.  1.  premised  in  a  remark- 
able manner  to  excite  attention — now  the  serpent  was  mare 
subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field;  also  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  corse,  in  which  a  higher  reference  to  an  unseen  tempter, 
glimmers  through  the  notice  of  what  was  visible. 

^2)  The  tradition  concerning  the  fall,  as  contained  in  the 
religious  books  of  Persia,  favours  the  same  conclusion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Zendavesta,  P.  I.  pp.  84,  85.  the  first  men,  Me- 
shia  and  Mesbianeh,  were  by  God  created  pure  and  good,  and 
destined  to  hairiness,  under  the  condition  of  humility,  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,  and  purity  of  thought,  speech  and  behaviour; 
but  were  betrayed,  caused  to  fall  from  God  and  made  wretched, 
throu^  the  use  of  fruit,  by  Ahriman  <<that  cruel  one,  who 
from  the  beginning  meditated  only  treachery.^'  In  the  Zenda- 
vesta III.  p.  62.  Ahriman  springs  from  heaven  to  earth,  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent;  and  another  noted  evil  spirit  is  called  the 
Serpent  Dew,  P.  II.  p.  211.% 

(3)  Among  the  Jews  also,  there  is  a  tradition  that  Satan 
was  actively  concerned  in  the  seduction  of  our  first  parents. 

*  Biiefe  das  Studiam  der  Hiedogie  betreffetid.  Tb.  1.  p.  36.  AE; 
t  De  Protevangelio  opuscc.  t  IL  p.  422. 
tSetBhode,  die  hciligt  Si^d.  Zendvdkes.  p.  392. 
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"Through  the  envy  of  fSatap,'*  wc  read  in  Wiid.  «•  «4,  «eaine 
death  into  the  world."  In  later  Jewish  writings,  Sammaifl,  the 
leader  t)f  the  fallen  spirits,  is  called  ♦JOlpH  ^TMf  ^^  ^^ 
serpent,  and  sometimes  simply  tg^tH  >  because  he  tempted  Eve 
under  the  form  of  a  serpent  See  the  passages  cited  by  Eisen- 
menger,  Entdeck,  Judenth.  I.  p.  822. 

(4)  It  is  from  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament,  however, 
that  we  arrive  at  absolute  certainty,  as  to  the  participation  of 
Satan  in  the  seduction  of  our  first  parents.  In  Kev.  xii.  9.  the 
leader  of  evil  spirits  is  called  6  6pax(m9  6  Mcyafy  ^  of  if  6  apx^ofy 
OjO*1p  K^nJ)  6  xavov/icyof  aMiSoxof.  So  likewise  chap,  xz.  2.  It 
18  true  that  in  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  Paul  omits  the  invisible  cause  of  the 
temptation,  as  is  done  in  the  narrative  itself,  and  speaks  only  of 
the  visible:  cat  6  o^«(  £vay  i^tjftatiiaw  tv  ^^  icovovpyto.  But  that 
be  was  not  ignorant  of  the  former,  appears  from  Rom.  xvi.  20, 

^  6»  9t0i  ffff  ti^tnjf  6V¥tpt^st  for  aafmvoai  vfto  tovi  KoSac  ift<av  cv 
f  a;t<S  where  do  one  can  mistake  the  allusion  to  Gen.  iiL  15.  Fl* 
Daily,  Christ  himself,  John  viii.44,  calls  Satan  av^^ttoutwov  ok 
9fxvf,  with  reference  to  his  bavins  by  sin  brought  death  into  the 
world.    That  this  is  truly  the  reference,  we  must  conclude  with 
most  of  the  ancient  interpreters,  namely  Origen,  Chrysostotnf 
tdugiistine  and  Theophylact,  as  well  as  most  of  the  moderns, 
as  for  instance  J^uinoel  a^nd  Tholuck;  although  the  opnion,first 
advanced  by  Cyril  oi  Alexandria,  that  the  allusion  lA  rather  to 
the  murder  of  Cain,  has  been  acutely  maintained  by  Nitzschy* 
and  has  been  preferred  by  Liicke.    Our  reasons  are  the  follow- 
ing.    The  parallel  passages  already  cited  from  the  Apocalypse 
and  from  Jewish  writings,  show  that  aK*apjt<7$  must  be  taken  ia 
tike  strictest  sense;  this  reference  o(  Q0^pi»Hox*wo(  is  also  justified 
by  the  passage  Wisd.  ii.  24,  above  cited,  and  by  the  quotations 
of  Tholuckirom  the  book  Sohar  Chadadi,  where  the  ungodly 
are  called   <Uhe  children  of  the  old  serpent,  who  slew  Adam 
and  all  his  posteritv."     But  above  all,  Jesus  could  not  expect 
his  words  to  be  referred  by  his  hearers  to  any  thing  else  thaa 
the  moral — and  indirectly  physical — murder,  which  Satan  com- 
mitted upon  the  first  man;  for  the  participation  of  Satan  in  this 
event  was  the  prevalent  belief  of  the  people,  while  his  influence 
on  Cain,  of  which  there  is  no  intimation  in  the  Mosaic  accouat, 
cannot  be  considered  so  universally  received,  as  that  Christ 

*  Abhand.  "liber  den  Memchenmbrder  von  Anfang^  in  det  theoL 
Zeitach.  v.  de  Wette,  Schleicrmacher  u.  LUcke  III.  p.  52.  fE 
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should  in  iuoh  general  and  indefinite  terms  refer  to  it.  The 
appeal  is  indeed  made  to  1  John  iii.  12,  to  show  that  Cain's 
erime  is  attributed  to  Satan ;  but  even  if  this  should  be  the  case, 
not  only  is  the  reference  to  this  event  explicit  in  the  text,  but 
its  derivation  is  founded  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  passage. 
And  lastly,  this  is  to  be  referred  to  the  £aJl  of  man,  because  the 
murder  committed  by  Satan  is  placed  in  the  closest  connexion 
with  his  falsehood;  and  it  is  the  latter,  which  was  influential  in 
thefaU. 

Before  proceeding  further  to  avail  ourselves  of  these  results, 
we  must  revert  to  the  arguments  which  have  been  opposed  to 
the  co-<4>eration  of  Satan  m  the  defection  of  man.  These  have 
been  most  fully  advanced  by  Eichhom  and  GaJbler;  whose 
labours  have  been  used  by  Dathe,  Kuinoel,  Jahn^  and  more 
recently  Baumgcarten-Cruaius.^ 

Their  chief  arguments  are  those  which  follow;  and  their  want 
of  cogency  may  at  once  lie  seen  from  the  positive  proofs  already 
advanced. 

(I)  ^The  author  calls  the  serpent,  even  in  reference  to  the 
account  of  the  fSdl,  the  most  subtle  of  beasts;  had  he  thought  of 
a  supernatural  cause,  he  would  not  have  added  this  particular, 
as  the  devil  might  have  used  the  most  stupid  animal  just  as 
well.*'  We  reply,  that  the  writer  describes  the  event,  as  it 
appeared  to  our  first  parents;  ^nce  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
invisiUe  cause,  they  must  have  formed  a  high  estimate  of  the 
serpent's  subtlety.  This  is  here  designedly  expressed  by  Mo- 
ses, to  lead  the  penetrating  reader  to  the  correct  solution  of  the 
problem. 

{%")  <<The  devil  could  not  speak  by  means  of  a  serpent^ 
since  the  serpent  is  lyholly  destitute  of  vocal  organs.''—- We  an- 
swer with  Calvin:  <<Si  incredibile  videtur  locutas  esse  Deo 
jobeotebestias,  unde  hominisermo,  nisi  quia  ejus  linguam  Deus 
formavit  ?  Editas  sine  lingua  in  aere  fuisse  voces  ad  illustran- 
dam  Christi  gloriam,  Evangelium  praedicat;  minus  hoc  ration! 
probabile,  quam  ex  brutorum  animalium  ore  elici  sermonem. 
Quid  icitur  hie  impiorum  petulantia  insectatione  dignum  in- 
veniet?''  The  illusion  of  speech  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a 
serpent,  is  quite  as  comprehensible  as  the  operation'  of  the  soul 
on  the  body,  and  other  things  of  the  kind. 

•  Ekhhom^  Urgeschichte  Th,  III.  p.  114.  ff.  QabUr,  Urg.  Th.  IL  p. 
137.  £  />a/A«  On  Pentateuch.  JTuinos/Mess.  Weis9.p.2.  /oAnVaU- 
cinia  Messiana  IL  p.  316.  333.  &  Sapp.  to  Theol.  works.  Baujngartcn- 
^  GnindsUge  der  bibl.  Dogm.  p.  348. 
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(3)  <<How  does  it  comport  with  the  goodneM  and  wisdom  of 
QroAj  to  suffer  a  powerful  spirit,  to  seduce  our  first  parents  to 
defection?  Did  God  indeed  foresee  the  tail,  which  was  the  in* 
eritable  consequence  of  this  permission,  and  still  permit  the 
diabolical  illusion?  Who  can  here  yindicate  the  ways  of  God?" 
The  force  of  this  argument  would  at  once  be  rerooyed,  if  we 
were  to  oppose  to  it  no  more  than  the  words  of  Calvin:  <<Uti- 
nam  se  a  Deo  judicari  potius  homines,  quam  sibi  in  eum  judi- 
cium sacrilega  temeritate  sumerent!  Verum  haec  carnis  arro- 
gantia  est,  examini  suo  Deum  subjicere.''  For  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
pears, upon  sufficient  evidence,  that  God  has  done  any  certain 
act^  this  conclusion  is  not  to  be  annulled  by  the  consideration 
that  we  are  unable  to  justify  His  mode  of  action,  by  our  short- 
sighted reason.* 

(4)  <<The  curse  falls  upon  the  head  of  a  mere  animaL" — ^In 
the  first  instance  it  must  necessarily  pass  upon  tiie  serpent,  for 
man  as  yet  knew  no  other  author  of  the  seduction,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  it  gave  them  a  horror  of  sin,  by  the  punish- 
ment of  the  known  author  of  sin.  We  do  not  hereby  exclude 
the  double  sense  of  the  words;  the  admission  of  which  is  justi- 
fied, as  soon  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  that  Satan  had  an 
agency  in  the  temptation. 

(5)  <^It  could  not  have  been  the  idea  of  the  autiior,  that  an 
evu  spirit  had^any  agency  in  the  temptation  of  our  first  parents; 
for  no  trace  of  an  evil  spirit  is  found  in  all  the  Old  Testament, 
previously  to  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  notion  was  then 
Borrowed  from  the  Chaldeans,  and  in  imitation  of  them,  he  was 
then  made  to  act  the  part  of  tempter  to  the  first  human  pair.'' — 
That  the  doctrine  concerning  Satan  prevailed  be/ore  the  cap- 
tivity, is  evinced,  first,  by  the  ancient  boojLof  Job,  which  very 
few  at  the  present  day  venture  to  refer  to  any  period  later  than 
the  Exile.  It  is  true,  Baumgarten-Crusius  (bibl.  Theol.  p. 
295)  following  Herder^  Eichhomf  ligen  and  Jethn,  has  very 
recently  endeavoured  to  establish  the  position  that  the  Satan  of 
the  book  of  Job,  is  not  the  Satan  of  the  later  Old  Testament  boo^ ; 
but  rather  a  good  and  pure  aneel,  who  had  the  office  of  an  accu- 
ser, prosecutor  or  informer.  He  appeals  to  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thor even  numbers  him  among  the  sons  of  God  and  the  conside- 

*  The  theological  discussion  of  this  intricate  question,  'which  may  well 
be  called  the  crux  thcologorum,  occupies  several  additional  paragraphs 
of  the  original.  These  are  omitted,  as  containing  a  hypotheus  not  r^e- 
vant  to  the  eeneral  subject,  and  much  at  variance  with  the  views  of  most 
theologians  m  this  countrjr.    [jgcf.  Mid.  Fefu} 
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ration  that  it  is  unjust  to  transfer  tb  the  person  the  odiousness  of 
the  office.    Not  to  say,  however,  that  the  new  derivation  of  the 

word  VQXff  I  upon  which  it  is  attempted  to  rest  this  hypothe- 
sis, does  not  admit  of  grammatical  justification,  (See  Gesenius' 
Lehrgeb.  p.  495)  the  position  is  altogether  untenable.  Al- 
thoum  the  author  makes  Satan  appear  before  the  throne  of  God, 
it  is  By  a  poetical  license.  This  was  no  more  his  serious  belief, 
tiian  it  was  his  serious  belief  that  Jehovah,  whose  omnipotence 
and  omniscience  he  so  gloriously  celebrates,  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  subjecting  a  man  to  trial  by  means  of  Satan,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  disinterestedness  of  his  virtue.  When  it  is  said 
that  Satan  i^peared  amongst  the  angels  before  God,  we  cannot 
thence  infer,  as  has  been  done,  that  the  writer  himself  num-' 
bered  him  amongst  good  angels.  Moreover,  even  in  this 
situation  he  does  not  deny  his  own  nature,  in  any  particular- 
jealousy,  malice,  or  envy.*  Nor  is  the  doctrine  concerning 
^vil  q;nrits  wanting  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  has  recently  been 
acknoyviedged  by  Schott,  epit  theol.  dogm.  p.  113. 

The  opinion  of  those  who  suppose  Azazel  (to  whom  the  goat 
18  sent  out  into  the  wilderness.  Lev.  xvi.  8.)  to  be  Satan,  is 
accordant  with  the  connexion.!  In  imitation  of  Deyling^X  it 
has  been  objected  by  Baumgarten^CrusiuSj^  that  an  offering 
to  the  evil  spirit  is  altogether  repugnant  to  the  universal  doc- 
trine of  the  Mosaic  religion,  as  wdl  as  to  the  import  of  this 
expiatory  rite.  But  it  is  here  falsely  assumed  that  one  of  the 
goats  was  offered  to  AzazeL  So  far  as  it  was  considered  a 
sacrifice,  it  was,  like  all  others,  offered  to  Jehovah:  see  verse 
10.  The  sending  forth  was  merely  a  symbolical  action.  By 
this  act  they  abjured  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  its  prince, 
and,  so  to  speak,  sent  back  to  him  those  sins  to  which  he  had 
tempted,  and  by  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  ^in  possesion 
of  the  nation  or  of  individuals.  They  syn^bolically  declared 
the  troth,  that  be  who  receives  expiation  from  God,  is  free 
firom  the  power  of  the  evil  one.  This  interpretation  must  com- 
mend itself  as  just,  to  every  impartial  reader  of  the  entire 
.passage.  It. is,  for  instance,  supported  by  the  opposition  be- 
tween mn*/  and  7tKty 7>  verse  8,  and  by  the  tradition  of 

*See  Gmenius.  Storr  odubcc.  il  p,  436.  iStaeudlmt  Bcitr.  z.  Phil,  vu 
Geachicht.  der  Relig.  u,  Sittenlehr.  il  p.  151.  ff. 

tSee  Sfteneer  leg.  rit  1.  iiL  diss.  8.  cap^  1.  $  %  Gewenitui*  Lexicon^ 
Ro9enmmUr  in  loc.     Winer*9  Lexicon, 

±  ObferratioBet  8acrs«  L  p.  51. 

I  Gnindzuge.  p.  294. 
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the  later  Jews,  among  whom  Asazel  ia  a  name  ef  SammaeL 
See  passages  cited  by  Spencer,  RoeenmuUer,  Winer,  etc. 
ui supra. 

The  passage  Deut  xxxii.  17,  is  more  doubtful.     The  word 

t3^*1tS^  which  there  occurs,  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  v^9*^9P*mj 
and  by  the  Vulgate,  daemonia.  The  opinion  that  it  indicates 
invisible  evil  spirits,  is  supported  by  a  comparison  of  the 

Syriac  HTKB^  "evil  demon." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  Moses  touches  but  seldom  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and,  even  when  he 
does  so,  clothes  the  subject  in  an  obscurity  which,  is  impene- 
trable, except  by  the  more  discerning.  For  this,  however,  aa 
we  have  already  observed,  he  had  solid  reasons.  He  pursued 
a  like  course  with  resard  io  other  doctrines,  as  for  instance, 
tiiat  of  immortality,  of  which  he  gives  only  brief  intimations; 
yet  sufBcient  for  those  to  whom  the  truth  could  be  profitable. 
The  derivation  of  this  doctrine  among  the  Hebrews  from  Chal* 
dea,  is  opposed,  not  •nly  by  the  passages  above  cited,  but  by 
the  fact  that  the  Ahriman  of  the  Persians  and  the  Satan  of  the 
Jews,  are  entirely  difierent  beings.  The  Persian  Ahriman  is 
the  original  evil  principle,  co-eternal  with  the  good,  and  if 
not  equal  in  might,  so  nearly  approaching  it,  as  to  be  able  to 
wage  with  the  other  a  long  and  difficult  warfare.  The  Satan 
of  the  Hebrews,  on  the  other  hand,  is  wholly  subjected  to 
Jehovah,  and  cannot  dare,  without  divine  permission,  to  injure 
any  one,  or  tempt  any  one  to  sin. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  proved,  firsts  that  a  real  serpent 
was  present  in  the  temptation;  and,  secondly,  that  it  served  as 
the  mere  instrument  of  Satan,  the  true  seducer;  we  are  thenoe 
under  the  necessity  of  admitting  a  double  sense  in  the  cune 
of  the  tempter.  This  must,  in  ue  first  instance,  fall  upon  the 
instrument;  it  would  otherwise  have  been  altogether  unintel- 
ligible to  the  first  pair,  and,  for  the  time,  useless.  It  must, 
in  its  principal  import,  refer  to  the  genuine  tempter,  for  it  was 
he  alone  who  had  actually  done  that  which  merited  the  puniidi* 
ment  and  curse.  Upon  this  principle,  let  us  now  attempt  the 
interpretation  of  the  passage:  Becattae  thou  ha^t  done  tkiSf 
thou  art  cursed  above  alt  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of 
the  field:  upon  thy  belly  shall  thou  go,  and  dust  shall  thou 
eat,  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 

So  far  as  this  sentence  applies  to  the  serpent,  there  are  two 
different  opinions  with  regard  to  it  Some  sumKMe  that  a 
change  took  place  in  the  nature  of  the  serpent,  after  the  fall; 
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others,  that  it  continued  to  have  exactly  the  same  nature  as 
before;  but  that  after  the  fall^  that  was  a  punishment,  which 
before  the  fall  was  a  natural  property.  The  latter  opinion  is 
defended  with  much  ingenuity  by  Calvin.  **  Nihil  erit  ab- 
mirdi,  si  fateamur  pristinae  conditioni  iterum  addici  serpentem, 
cui  naturaliter  jam  subjectus  erat^  ac  si  dictum  esset:  tu  ausus 
es^  misenim.et  putidum  animal,  in  hominem  insurgere,  quern 
pnefeceram  totius  mundi  dominio!  quasi  yero  tuum  esset, 
quum  terras  esses  affixus  in  cesium  penetrare.  Ergo  unde 
emergere  tentasti,  jam  te  retraho,  ut  sorte  tuo  contentus  esse 
discas,  nee  amplius  insolescas  in  hominis  contumeliam.^'  But 
we  must,  nevertheless,  declare  ourselves  to  be  of  the  former 
opinion,  because,  as  Le  Clerc  and  Rosenmuller  have  justly 
remarked,  it  is  far  more  accordant  with  the  text;  and,  indeed, 
no  one  would  ever  have  thought  of  any  other  interpretation, 
who  had  not  received  a  bias  from  doctrinal  prepossession.  The 
difficulty  which  has  led  to  the  second  interpretation  is  imagi- 
nary. It  is  consistent  with  what  we  might  expect,  and  with 
the  usual  n^thods  of  Satan,  that  he  should  choose  a  pleasing 
and  attractive  instrument  of  seduction.  According  to  the  views 
of  the  writer,  the  fall  not  only  overturned  the  whole  nature  of 
man,  but  diffused  its  influence  through  all  the  creation,  cover- 
ing it  with  a  curse,  Gen.  iii.  17;  and  since  before  the  fall,  the 
whole  animal  creation  bore  the  image  of  man's  innocence  and 
happiness,  and  the  law  of  mutual  hostility  had  not  yet  perva- 
de its  ranks,*  how  can  we  find  any  difficulty  in  supposing 
that  the  instrument  of  the  temptation  endured  the  consequences 
of  the  fall  in  a  peculiar  degree? 

And  thus,  in  these  words,  it  is  made  the  destination  of  the 
serpent,  to  represent  the  abominable  nature  of  sin,  by  that  hor- 
rid form,  which,  with  all  that  is  evil  and  odious,  was  superin- 
duced by  the  fall;  to  be,  in  a  manner,  also  the  visible  repre- 
sentative as  well  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  as  the  head  of 
this  kingdom,  by  whom  it  was  used  as.  an  instrument 

But  we  are  here  met  by  the  objection,  that  the  curse  pro- 
nounced on  the  serpent  was  unreasonable,  as  the  poor  creature 

*  See  ch.  1»  30.  It  has  been  well  shown  by  Krutnmacher^  to  be  impos- 
nble  that  the  whole  animal  world  should  have  proceeded  from  th^  hand 
of  the  Creator  in  iU  present  condition.  Paragrafthcn.  p.  63.  In  opposi- 
tiooy  however,  to  Scnpture,  imperfection  and  evil  are  now  attributed  to 
the  intractable  nature  of  matter,  at  the  creation:  and  thus  a  Dualism  is 
established. 
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had  no  knowledge  of  its  being  abused  hj  a  hi|^  pofvfer.* 
We  need  not  seek  a  new  reply  to  this,  as  lliat  which  was  long 
since  given  bj  Calrin,  is  satisfactory.  <<  Si  eui  absurdum  Tide- 
tur  poenam  de  bruto  animali  exigi  alienae  fraudis,  in  prompts 
est  flolutio:  quum  esset  in  hominis  gratiam  creatus,  non  temere 
malediciy  ex  quo  versus  est  in  ejus  pemiciem.  Hac  ultione 
prohare  Deus  voluit,  quanti  aestimet  hominis  salutem;  quen^ 
admodum  si  pater  gladium^  qao  filius  occisus  fuerit,  ezeera* 
tioni  habeat"  The  punishment  of  the  Berpeat  is  no  more 
unjust,  than  the  miserable  condition  into  which  the  wiiole 
creation  is  brought  by  the  fall,  Rom.  viiL  20;  or  than  the 
Mosaic  ordinance  by  which  a  beast,  in  a  certain  case^  was  to 
be  burned  with  the  human  transgressor;  nor  than  the  offering 
of  animals,  as  sacrifices  for  sin. 

If  we  now  refer  this  verse  to  the  spiritual  author  of  the 
temptation,  we  have,  after  setting  aside  what  pertains  to  the 
mere  instrument,  the  following  idea:  The  most  extreme  con- 
tempt, disgrace  and  debasement  shall  be  inflicted  on  thee. 
Calmet  observes  on  the  passage:  <<Cet  ennemi  du  genre  humaia 
rampe  eh  quelle  sorte  sur  le  ventre  par  la  confusion  et  Poppro- 
Inre,  6k  il  est  r6duit"  It  was  the  expectation  of  Satan  that 
he  should  advance  his  kingdom  and  authority  by  the  tempta- 
tion of  man;  but  the  occurrence  had  a  different  aspect  in  the 
sight  of  Gk)d,  who  viewed  the  fall  in  connexion  with  the 
plan  of  salvation.  The  eating  of  dust  or  ashes,  occurs  else- 
where, as  expressive  of  the  deepest  abasement  and  grief. 

Verse  15.  •And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  cmd  the 
womarif  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed.  It  shall  smite 
thy  heiidy  and  thou  shall  smite  his  heelA 

With  application  to  the  serpent,  the  sense  is— -Thy  offspring 
shall  inflict  on  that  of  the  woman,  wounds  which  are  curable; 
the  seed  of  the  woman  shall  inflict  incurable  wounds  on  thine* 
A  serpent  is  killed  when  its  head  is  crushed,  while  injuries 
upon  other  parti«  of  ita  body  are  not  fatal;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  part  in  which  a  man  can  be  bitten  by  a  snake  with 
greater  impunity  than  the  heel.} 

•  See  Gabler^  in  Etchhom's  Urgeschichte.  ii.  1.  p.  174 
t  Wc  give  to  the  verb  li»,  the  signification  to  »mite,  to  atrite,  as  in 
Gabler  (ut  supr.)  II.  1.  p.  190.  Jahu,  &c.  This  rendering  has  an  ad- 
vantage, as  it  may  be  admitted  in  both  clauses,  and  is  likewise  applicable 
to  the  two  passages,  Job  i3d.  17,  &  Ps.cxxxix.  11.  wherethe  word  occurs 
again.  According  to  any  other  interpretation,  difierent  meanings  roust 
be  given  to  the  woi<d. 
%  It  was  long  since  remarked  by  Calvin  that  the  head  and  the  heel  in« 
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This  WIS  the  only  meaning  of  the  divine  sentences  which 
then,  at  least,  was  understood  by  oor  first  parents.  But  even 
with  this  imperfect  understanding,  it  must  have  produced,  on 
one  hand,  a  horror  of  sin,  and  on  the  other,  very  great  conso- 
lation. They  regarded  the  serpent  as  the  sole  author  of  that 
misery,  which  they  then  felt  as  a  heavy  burden.  How  con- 
soling must  it  then  have  been  to  them  to  learn,  that  their 
conqueror,  who  seemed  to  them  so  dreadful,  from  their  attri- 
buting to  him  the  powers  which  operated  through  him,  should 
not  continually  enjoy  the  victory,  but  should  suffer  a  defeat 
from  their  offspring!  Yet  the  annunciation  must  certainly  have 
been  far  more  rich  in  comfort  to  them  or  their  descendants;, 
when  from  the  discovery  of  the  serpent's  natural  powers,  they 
were  led  to  distinguish  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
cause  of  the  temptation. 

Experience  attests  the  truth  of  the  divine  sentence,  that 
there  should  be  enmity  between  the  races  of  mankind  and  the 
serpent  A  horror  of  the  serpent  is  natural  to  man.  <<  Fit 
arcano  natural  sensu,  ut  ab  ipsis  abhorreat  homo,  ac  quoties 
nobis  horrorem  incutit  serpentum  aspectus,  renovatur  defectio- 
nis  nostras  memoria.''  (Calvin. ) 

As  it  regards  the  principal  meaning  of  the  sentence,  as 
applied  to  Satan,  most  of  the  earlier  Christian  expositors  un- 
derstand directly  the  Messiah,  by  the  seed  of  the  woman  which 
should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent's  seed.  *  This  is  opposed 
by  the  consideration  that  we  are  thus  constrained  to  understand 
by  the  seed  of  the  woman  a  single  individual;  which  is  the 
more  difficult,  as  it  is  evident  that  we  must  explain  the  ser* 

Ent'a  seed  of  a  plurality,  the  spiritual  children  of  Satan,  the 
iders  and  members  of  tiie  kingdom  of  darkness,  who  are  in 
the  New  Testament  called  •ptn^  ytvpiifiattk  ■j|;tdvtti',  and  tixwa 

This  difficulty  may  be  avoided  by  understanding  the  seed  of 

4ficated  a  a  majua  andmmu9 — a  victory  of  the  human  race  over  the  seed 
of  the  serpent  "Interea  videmus,  ut  se  clementer  in  honnine  castigando 
Serat  dominus,  in  quern  serpenti  non  ultra  permittit,  quam  ut  calcaneum 
attmgat,  quum  illi  subjiciat  vulnerandum  serpentis  caput.  Kam  in  no- 
minibus  capitis  et  calcanei  distinctio  est  inter  superius  et  inferius."  It  is 
erident  that  something  more  is  intended  than  the  mutual  antipathy  be- 
tween men  and  serpents,  because  in  that  case  no  special  punishment 
would  be  threatened  to  the  serpent,  which  nevertheless  appears  from  the 
context,  to  have  been  the  idea  of  the  writer.  See  Gablcr  zu  Eichhoni's 
Uiresclu  IL  1.  p,  189. 

fSp,  of  late,  DeBroix,  Ursprung  and  allinahlige  Entwickelung  det 
MemJaniimuB,  p.  36.  ff. 
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the  woman,  in  a  general  way,  as  her  offspring.  Thus  inter- 
preted, the  words  have  this  meaning:  'Thou  hast  indeed,  now 
inflicted  upon  the  woman  a  grievous  wound,  and  thy  associates 
will  continue  to  persecute  her  offspring.  Yet  with  every 
desire  to  injure,  thou  and  thine  shall  be  able  to  inflict  on 
mankind  such  wounds  only  as  may  be  healed;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  offspring  of  the  woman  shall  one  day  conquer  thee, 
and  cause  thee  to  feel  all  thy  impotence. ' 

This  interpretation  is  found  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  and 
in  that  of  Jonathan,  which  explain  the  seed  of  the  woman  to 
be  the  Jews,  who  shall  overcome  Sammael,  at  the  time  of  the 
Messiah.  It  would  seem  ^at  this  was  the  understanding  of 
Paul,  from  his  allusion,  Rom.  xvi.  20,  where  the  promise  is 
made  to  comprehend  Christians  in  general.  It  has  in  later 
times,  been  ably  defended  by  Calvin.*  Amon^  modern  wri- 
ters, it  has  been  adopted  by  Herder,^  StorVy  m  the  treatise 
above  cited,  «de  Protevangelio,'*  dmd  Krummachery  (Para- 
graphen,  p.  100,)  the  last  of  whom  thus  defines  the  sense: 
<<  That  which  is  divine,  must  gain  the  victory — the  fall  must 
be  followed  by  redemption-— Eden,  once  closed,  must  be  open- 
ed again." 

Agreeably  to  this  interpretation,  the  passage  is  deservedly 
called  the  Pbotevamoelium;  which  name  has  been  given  to 
it  by  the  Church.  It  is  true,  the  future  victory  of  the  kingdom 
of  light  over  that  of  darkness,  is  here  foretold  only  in  general 

*  "Quare  sensas  erit,  humanum  genus,  quod  opprimere  conatus  erat 
Satan,  fore  tandem  superius.  Interim  tenendus  est  vincendi  modus,  quern 
scriptura  describit.  Filios  hominum  captivos  saeculis  omnibus  duxit  Sa- 
tan pro  sua  libidine  et  hodie  luctuosum  lUum  trimphum  continual.  Sed 
quia  fortior  emerslt  e  calo,  qui  ilium  subjugaret,  hinc  fit,  ut  illi  similiter 
tota  Dei  ecclesia  sub  capite  suo  magnifice  insultet.'* 

t  "The  serpent  had  injured  them;  it  was  to  them  an  emblem  of 
temptation,  of  evil,  and  moreover  of  the  curse,  of  contempt  and  punish- 
ment. The  reviving  prospect  was  afifbrded  to  mankind  that  they— that 
is,  the  seed  of  the  woman— should  become  more  strong  and  noble  than  the 
seipent  and  than  all  evil.  They  should  bruise  his  head,  and  his  only  re- 
taliation should  be  a  wretchea  attack  upon  the  heel.  In  short,  good 
should  gain  ascendency  over  evil.  Such  was  the  prospect.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  inquire,  how  clear  or  how  obscure  may  have  been  the  viewa 
of  our  first  parents  upon  this  subject  It  is  enough  that  the  most  noble 
champion  agamst  evil,  the  most  valiant  conqueror  of  the  seipent,  who 
was  to  descend  from  Eve,  was  comprised  in  this  prospect,  and  Tell  within 
it  in  a  remarkable  manner:  even  though  at  that  time  the  truth  was  con- 
veyed by  a  mere  sketch  or  outline  of  natural  imagerr,  the  import  of  which 
was  first  developed  in  after  times."  Harder,  Briefe  das  Stodium  d. 
Thedogie  betreff.  il  2S5. 
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tarns,  without  mention  of  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  who 
should  lead  the  way  in  this  conflict,  and  from  whom  proceeds 
all  the  strength  demanded.  Yet  more  cotild  not  he  expected 
in  these  beginnings  of  the  human  race.  In  the  kingdom  of 
grace,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  a  gradual  progress  is  ob- 
servable. The  prediction  accords  in  many  points  with  the 
tradition  of  other  Asiatic  nations  who  had  only  the  darker 
primitive  revelations;  while  a  progressive  revelation  constantly 
added  to  the  light  of  the  Hebrews,  and  filled  up  with  new  lines 
the  original  sketch. 

We  shall  now  briefly  examine  the  arguments  which  have 
been  advanced  for  the  existence  of  a  primitive  evangelical  pro- 
mise in  this  passage,  so  far  as  they'afiect  our  exposition. 
The  labour  of  collecting  them  from  the  numerous  writers  by 
^om  the  Protevangeiium,  has  been  impugned,  is  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  work  of  Eichkom  and  Gabler.  * 

1.  "Why  is  it  that  Christ  and  the  Apostles  make  no  use  of 
this  mssage  in  the  New  Testament,  when  they  apply  so  many 
Old  Testament  passages  to  Jesus?  This  would  have  afibrded 
them,  in  a  direct  manner,  a  most  important  testimony.  Why 
is  there  not  even  an  allusion  to  it?^'  This  is  easily  answered. 
The  reason  why  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  do  not 
explicitly  refer  this  prediction  to  Jesus,  is  found  in  the  want 
of  explicitness  in  the  prediction  itself,  which  refers  only  zm- 
pUdtly  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah.  It  was  therefore  natural 
that  the  New  Testament  writers  should  prefer  the  more  nume- 
rous and  determinate  passages.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that 
we  find  no  allusion  to  these  words.  See  the  passages  already 
cited  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  in  which  even  Rosen- 
muller  (on  Gen.  iii.  15.)  recognises  the  allusion.  Those 
citations  from  the  New  Testament  which  we  have  used  to  prove 
(hat  Christ  and  the  Apostles  admitted  Satan's  agency  in  the 
seduction,  prove  satisfactorily  that  they  also  here  admitted 
the  Protevangeliumy  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  For  no  one 
can  grant  this  agency  of  Satan,  without  acknowledging  also 
the  gospel  promise  in  the  text 

2.  "  The  seed  of  the  serpent  can  scarcely  be  understood  to 
mean  wicked  men  or  angels;  for  in  what  sense  could  the  latter 
be  denominated  the  ofispring  of  the  devil?  Wicked  men  are 
already  excluded,  since  they  belong  to  the  posterity  of  Eve, 
to  ^duch,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  set  in  opposition.'* — ^To 

♦  Urgcachichte  Th.  ii.  p.  293.  &il  1.  p.  197. 
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this  we  reply»  that  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  scriptures^ 
than  to  transfer  the  relation  between  father  and  son  to  spiritual 
relations.  In  this  very  book,  men  of  a  godly  spirit  are  called 
sons  of  God.  The  disciples  of  the  prophets  are  denominated 
their  sons;  and  the  above-cited  appellations  of  the  wicked,  in 
the  New  Testament,  show  that  the  reference  of  the  term  to 
spiritual  connexion  with  Satan,  is  not  unusual.  Also,  in  the 
passage  which  has  been  quoted  from  the  book  Sohar,  they  are 
called  <<the  children  of  the  old  serpenf 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  argument,  it  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  exclude  wicked  men  from  the  seed  of  the 
.serpent,  though  it  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  these^  but  to  com- 
prise all  Satan's  progeny.  As  Storr  has  observed,  (p.  431.) 
<<  Facile  videmus  etiam  serpentis  progeniem  esse  progeniem 
mulieris,  sed  indignam  hoc  nomine  ex  quo  desciverit  ad  com- 
munem  sui  generis  hostem.'^* 

3.  <<  Such  a  Protevangelium  would  have  been  altogether 
unintelligible  to  our  first  parents;  for  they  as  yet  felt  no  need 
of  a  Redeemer,  and  had  indeed  no  conception  of  his  destined 
office. '^ — ^The  allegation  is  contrary  to  the  narrative.  Tha^ 
Adam  and  Eve  were  seized  with  a  deep  sense  of  guilt,  after 
partakine  of  the  fruit,  appears  from  their  shame,  the  common 
fruit  of  sinful  desire  produced  by  the  fall,  and  of  theip  accusing 
consciences.  The  same  thing  is  apparent  in  their  painful  fear 
of  God,  with  whom  they  had  hitherto  maintained  affisctionate 
communion.  This  sense  of  guilt  must  have  been  greatly  aug- 
,mented,  when  the  curse  of  God  upon  the  earth  went  intp 
effi^t,  and  man  wss  expelled  from  Paradise.  He  was  more 
and  more  reminded  of  his  guilt,  by  all  nature,  once  subjected 
to  him,  but  now  rising  in  opposition — by  his  own  body,  already 
become  perishable,  and  from  the  very  moment  of  the  fall, 
beginning  to  die;  above  all,  by  the  tumult  within  his  breast 
But,  together  with  this  sense  of  guilt,  there  is  a  conviction 
that  redemption  is  needed;  and  with  the  latter,  a  capacity  for 
receiving  the  promise  of  an  approaching  victoiy  over  the  king- 
dom of  darkness.  This  annunciation  was  useful,  not  to 
Adam  and  Eve  alone,  but  to  all  their  posterity.  It  is  from 
this  and  similar  instructions  communicated  to  our  progeni- 
tors, that  those  reflected  intimations  of  future  deliverance  and 
glory  have  proceeded,  which  are  found  among  the  heathen. 

*5ee  Calvin  in  toe. 
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Am.  VIIL— thoughts  ON  THE  MENTAL  AND  MORAL 
CHARACTER  OF  CHRISTIAN  MINISTERS. 

Th£  mental  and  moral  character  requisite  for  the  minister 
of  Christ,  is  more  elevated  and  perfect,  than  common  senti- 
ment demands  among  any  other  class  of  men.  The  objects  of 
his  profession  are  connected  with  higher  results,  than  spring 
directly  from  any  other  department  of  human  effort  He  is 
called  an  ambassador.  But  whence  does  he  come?  From  the 
court  of  Heaven  be  comes  to  a  rebel  province  of  the  Most 
High.  He  proposes  terms,  for  the  restoratioo  of  this  province 
to  an  allegiance  no  less  needed  by  the  subject,  than  demanded 
by  the  Sovereign.  His  message  is  ultimately  to  raise  spirits 
who  were  created  <<  a  little  lower  than  the  angels"  from  the 
depths  of  moral  degradation  to  no  less  than  angelic  purity. 
As  the  messenger  of  heaven,  we  expect  to  see  in  him  the 
character  of  its  denizens,  if  not  of  its  native  born  subjects. 
As  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign  court,,  we  expect  in  him  all  the 
accomplishments  necessary  to  his  favourable  reception  wherever 
he  appears.  During  his  residence  amongst  us,  we  look  for  an 
exhibition  of  the  common  qualities  most  valued  by  the  judi- 
cious amongst  men,  together  with  the  lofty  virtues  which 
flourish  in  full  perfection  in  his  Sovereign's  court  above. 

But  what  are  the  elements  of  this  almost  unearthly  character 
80  justly  demanded?  As  an  intellectual  qualification,  the  erects 
fioe  power  of  thought  is  more  highly  necessary  in  the  Christian 
ministry  than  in  any  other  practical  department  of  life.  This 
noblest  capacity  of  intellect  does  not  lie  in  the  ability  to  think 
what  never  before  entered  the  human  mind,  but  in  the  ability 
to  originate,  as  occasion  may  require,  the  most  valuable  thoughts 
upon  any  important  subject  of  common  reasoning.  They  may, 
indeed,  be  such  as  could  easily  be  borrowed  from  others,  or 
they  may  be  such  as  could  not  readily  be  found  i{i  a  common 
library,  but  to  the  individual,  they  are  often  new,  and  in  their 
peculiar  relations  and  dress,  quite  original.  How  far  they  are 
oecasionally  '<  new  things  under  the  sun,''  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  our  present  purpose.  The  mind  possessed  of  this 
creative  power,  resembles  another  of  the  same  order,  as  does 
the  skilftil  artisan  his  equally  skilful  neighbour,  in  the  same 
branch  of  business.  From  similar  raw  materials,  they  produce 
wares  similar  in  the  general,  though,  not  on  that  account,  less 
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the  original  production  of  each.  Such  a  mind  differs  from  the 
common  cultivated  mind,  much  as  the  manufactory  does  from 
the  shop  where  its  products  are  stored,  and  dealt  out  to  the 
customer.  What  we  mean  to  assert,  then,  is,  that  the  intellect 
of  a  Christian  minister  should  be  a  manufactory,  producing 
its  wares  from  raw  materids  to  meet  any  demand,  and  not  a 
mere  store  house  through  which  they  may  pass  to  the  buyer. 

But  why,  since  the  minister  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  a  teacher 
of  new  truths,  does  he  peculiarly  need  the  mental  power  in 
question?  Will  he  not  be  more  faithful  as  a  messenger  of  God, 
if  not  tempted  by  conscious  power  to  substitute  human  wisdom 
for  divine  truth?  Why  need  he  be  more  than  a  conduit  from 
the  fountain  of  the  divine  mind  to  the  human  receiver?  This 
last  question  suggests  one  of  the  reasons  for  which  we  seek. 
Truth  cannot  pass  freely  from  the  divine  mind,  through  that 
of  the  preacher  to  the  hearer,  unless  the  former  makes  each 
idea  his  own,  and  moulds  its  form  so  as  to  favour  its  commu- 
nication in  any  given  circumstances.  Borrowed  ideas  can  have 
no  dress  to  fit  them  well,  except  the  one  in  which  we  find 
them,  but  this  may  be  far  from  the  one  necessary  to  our  pur- 
pose. Our  own  ideas  can  be  clothed  in  a  great  variety  of 
dresses,  as  occasion  may  demand.  Besides,  Ihe  preacher,  in 
the  midst  of  opposers,  as  he  always  really  is,  will  ordinarily 
find  no  adequate  stimulus  to  efficient  action,  in  the  feeble  im- 

f)res8ions  made  by  the  conclusions  of  other  minds.  His  intel- 
ectual  and  moral  views  must  have  the  depth  of  self-formed 
conclusions,  or  they  will  often  fail  in  the  hour  where  decided 
action  is  most  necessary.  The  arduous  struggle  for  truth  will 
be  feebly  maintained  by  those  who  rely  upon  human  testimo- 
ny in  cases  where  it*  is  not  the  kind  of  testimony  that  sup- 
ports any  conclusion. 

Again :  The  interpretation  of  his  message  can  be  entrusted  by 
the  preacher  to  no  human  mind  but  his  own.  Nor  will  he  trust 
his  own  unaided  powers;  but  under  the  promised  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  must  get  his  most  valuable  light,  in  all  cases 
of  great  difficulty,  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Suppose 
he  takes  up  his  book  of  instructions  from  the  court  above.  He 
sees  great  obscurity  in  many  passages,  and  those  too  of  much 
apparent  consequence.  Shall  he  seek  relief  in  th^  judgment 
of  others?  Let  him  select  a  small  number  of  commentators, 
(fpr  he  surely,  ought  not  to  follow  any  man  implicitly)  whose 
learning  and  piety  are  equally  unquestionable,  and  he  will  of- 
ten find  it  more  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  claims  of  jarring 
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t^nioDSy  than  to  form  his  own,  unaided,  except  hj  the  Spirit 
of  God.  The  preacher,  who  relies  mainly  upon  commentaries, 
is  often  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either  passing  by  important 
parts  of  his  message,  or  advancing  the  opinions  of  men  equally 
fallible  with  himself,  in  the  place  of  divine  truth. 

A  mind  that  can  strike  out  light  in  the  darkest  places,  is  also 
necessary,  from  the  fact,  that  the  wisest  and  best  men  disajsree 
materially  as  to  the  best  mode  of  delivering  the  message  of  6od. 
TVae,  the  ministers  of  Christ  may  secure  a  respectable  standing 
in  the  world,  by  fisdling  into  the  most  common  forms  of  exhibit- 
ing truth,  but  they  cannot  be  at  all  secure  in  this  way  of  general 
sacceas  in  their  ministrations.  The  best  forms  for  human 
tnfosactions-  must  often  be  reduced  to  their  first  principles, 
or  they  will  pass  o£f  as  mere  forms.  The  complex  idea  in  the 
minds  of  thousands  in  regard  to  public  worship  in  all  its  parts, 
leaves  out  the  first  principles  of  the  institution,  and  may  do  so 
for  years,  unless  something  more  than  unvarying  forms  call 
attention  to  the  substance  oi  the  whole  matter.  To  efiect  any 
thing  toward  the  removal  of  this  evil,  there  is  needed  indepen- 
dency  of  thought  and  observation,  applied  to  the  various  circum- 
stances in  which  the  preacher  may  be  placed.  Others  cannot 
think  for  him.  Their  advice  will  be  as  various  as  the  circum* 
stances  in  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  bless  their  labours^ 
while  still  more  discordant  opinions  may  come  from  those, 
whose  attachment  to  human  wisdom  has  prevented  their  ever 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  those  simple  modes,  which  have  always 
proved  most  e£fective.  What  then  shall  he  do  ?  He  must 
judge  for  himself.  If  baffled  in  one  course  he  must  vary  his 
mode,  always  taking  care  to  keep  within  scriptural  limits  of 
proceeding.  This  is  what  men  do  in  every  department  of  life, 
or  fail  to  accomplish  any  thing  valuable.  Are  we  told  that  here 
is  no  field  for  experiment  and  innovation,  since  God  himself  has 
prescribed  the  means  of  grace  to  be  eiiiployed?  But  where  is 
the  proof  that  in  the  details  of  the  general  mode,  in  which  we 
are  required  by  our  standards,  to  exhibit  truth  and  seek  the 
welfare  of  souls,  the  common  forms  are  the  most  efficient  that 
can  be  found?  Our  mode  of  publicly  teiVE)hing  divine  truth  is 
by  no  means  the  primitive  mode,  and  may  not  be  in  all  respects 
the  best  one.  Much  is  necessarily  left  to  the  judgment  of  every 
Pastor,  in  the  details  of  work  as  a  Shepherd.  The  state  of  the 
human  mind,  though  in  many  respects  ever  the  same,  is  perpe- 
tually various  in  its  relation  to  the  modes  of  approaching  it  with 
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reveded  truth.  In  almost  er^ry  depntmeftt  of  hmntn  seieiieey 
mat  improvements  in  teaching  have  heen  reoently  made,  and 
It  seems  by  no  means  imposnble  that  similar  ones  in  the  mode 
of  teaching  religious  truth  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  yet  be  made. 
The  arithmetical  works  of  Colbum  have  given  entirely  new 
ftcilities  of  access  to  a  common  branch,  and  although  an  im- 
provement to  the  same  extent  may  not  be  poasiUe  in  religioiM 
leaching,  yet  much  may  be  accomplished  by  new  mocfes  of 
analyzing  and  illustrating  moral  truth.  May  we  not  sui^x>9e 
it  possible,  that  amongst  the  causes  of  that  mighty  influence  to 
be  exercised  by  the  scriptures,  before  the  full  day  of  milleniiial 
glory,  will  be  some  mode  of  exhibiting  truth  in  a  manner  so  in- 
telligible and  forcible,  as  at  once  to  convince  the  judgment  of 
every  hearer? 

Another  consideration  suggests  itself.  Impenitent  sinners 
have  defensive  armour  fitted  to  resist  all  conunon  attacks.  Can 
they  be  assailed  at  no  points,  when  they  have  failed  to  provide 
for  defence?  Are  they  invulnerable,  even  to  the  <<heeP  itself? 
But  none  except  an  independent  thinker,  can  ascertain  the 
cases  where,  and  the  manner,  in  which*  new  attacks,  supposing 
tfaem  possible,  can  be  made.  What  would  a  Bonaparte  acccHn- 
plish,  unless  he  could  make  a  path  in  plaees  never  before  trod- 
den by  man?  The  Christian  minister  is  not  leading  the  armies 
of  his  king  against  weak  and  pusillanimous  fees.  Thejf  are 
not  weak,  who  havie  held  a  world  in  bondage  for  almost  6000 

5 ears.  In  warring  against  such  foes,  weak  and  irresolute  men, 
arine  only  to  act  according  to  the  letter  of  their  orders,  as  re- 
ported by  others,  can  hold  no  important  post  Those  teachers 
who  in  meek  dependence  upon  heavenly  guidance,  can  form 
their  own  opinions,  especially  upon  practical  points,  will  be 
almost  alone  in  doing  great  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ 

A  creative  mind  is  highly  necessary  to  the  Christian  minister, 
to  enable  him  to  tax  the  known  universe  for  illustrations  of  di- 
vine truth.  The  effect  of  truth  depends  much  upon  the  dress 
in  which  it  appears.  We  are  often  deceived  in  supposing  that 
its  statement  in  abstract  terms  is  most  favourable  to  its  own  j9€- 
euliar  tendency.  We  have  no  terms  properly  abstract  The 
question  of  selection  generally  lies  between  diose  used  by  specu- 
lative men,  though  really  figurative,  but  not  intelligible  to  the 
common  nfiind,  and  those  which,  though  not  more  figurative, 
are  a  part  of  the  common  dialect  But  where  shall  we  get 
dresses  for  truth  to  suit  the  ever  varying  demands  of  new  cir- 
eomstances?    We  cannot  borrow  in  the  majority  of  cases,  since 


we  Wttni  an  Avtiele  not  weU  prepoared  in  one  ^  to  miit  anothef. 
We  must  mate  to  auit  the  faahioii.  It  ib  soarcely  necessary  Iq 
say,  that  <dd  truths  must  be  so  dressed  at  all  times  as  to  show 
their  real  faces.    Masks  are  never  to  be  employed. 

In  addition  to  bavinc  a  soul  filled  with  truth,  nothing  per- 
haps will  so  well  quality  a  man  to  meet  error  in  all  its  Protean 
and  often  uneipected  forms,  as  independency  of  thousht  The 
profKr  application  of  a  few  plain  scriptural  truthSi  will  meet  all 
the  eonunon  forms  of  error,  but  how  shall  it  be  done?  Hie 
labor,  hoe  opus  est  StiU  we  need  not  despair.  The  minister 
of  Christ,  whooe  life  blood  is  heavenly  truth,  and  whose  mind 
hsa  a  ielf»fiimishiiig  powtir,  need-not  quail  before  the  legions 
of  Satan,  though  they  brandish  a  thousand  horrid  weapons  never 
belbfeaeen. 

A  tlMnroQgh  acquaintance  with  the  inductive  mode  of  seeking 
fnAf  is  a  most  important  element  \u  the  preacher's  mentu 
charaetcr.  If  the  truth,  expressed  in  the  first  Aphorism  of 
Lord  Bacon's  Novum  Organon,  be  not  so  digested  as  to  per^ 
Vide  bis  whole  mental  system,  he  rejects  an  essential  principle 
in  all  his  inquiries  for  truth.  That  man  neither  knows  oor  can 
know  ef  matter  or  mind,  more  than  is  observed  or  directly  re* 
vealed  by  God,  is  a  fact  not  less  important  in  the  intellectual 
•jrstem,  than  gravity  in  the  material  universe.  One  who  does 
act  see  a  difierence  between  conjectures  and  observed  facts,  as 
palpable  as  that  between  light  and  darkness,  may  expend  the 
ea»^es  of  a  life  in  speculations  no  better  than  those  of  the 
ffshoolmen.  If  he  cannot  open  his  Bible  except  to  find  what 
iSDie  system  or  creed  tells  him  is  there,  however  excellent  the 
^stem  or  creed  may  be  in  its  place,  he  is  poorly  prepared  to  de* 
kver  the  vusaage  of  Ood  to  men.  If  he  cannot  fix  upon  a«* 
ttrtained  bxiitk  in  human  uatore  as  real  knowledge,  and  value 
aU  conjecture  merely  as  such,  he  will  be  master  of  too  little 
eoBunon  truth  to  mould  society  by  his  preaching. 

The  impression  is  very  common,  that  Lord  Bacon  perma* 
aently  and  generally  disencumbered  the  human  mind  of  Aristo^ 
teUan  and  scholastic  chains.  But  is  such  an  impression  correct  ? 
Are  not  Uie  large  majority  of  learners  and  learned,  as  really 
•bveeto  (abe  principles  of  investigation,  as  before  his  time? 
The  number  of  ahacUea  is  not  ordinarily  as  great,  but  still  the 
individuals  are  few,  who  have  ever  freely  walked  abroad  in 
the  pure  air  of  mental  libmty.  There  is  an  apparent  propensi* 
tjr  in  the  human  mind,  generally,  to  court  the  very  bondage 
which  pftralyaed  it  Ibr  so  many  ages  prior  to  the  revival 
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of  learning  in  Europe.     Hence  but  a  few  individuals  in  any 
age  reach  nuyre  than  a  pigmy  stature^  compared  with  what  all 
ihight  easily  attain.     The  human  mind  is,  in  moat  men,  a  giaftt 
in  chains;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  those  chains  are  so  like  ibe  at- 
mosphere in  their  equable  and  uniform  pressure^  that  we  scaFce- 
ly  dream  of  their  existence.    Not  to  debate  this  aobject  further, 
we  hold  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  great  bulk  of  men  m  the  three 
learned  professions,  are  to  this  very  hour  proceeding  upon  prin- 
ciples ofinvestigation  fundamentally  wrong.   But  we  are  chiefly  . 
concerned  for  religious  trutii,  and  feel  confident,  that  before  ii 
can  show  its  full  power  to  mould  the  human  mind,  it  most  be 
much  further  freed  from  scholastic  entanglements,  Aan  has,  to 
any  great  extent,  eirer  been  its  favoured  lot     Were  a  second 
Bacon  to  arise,  and  accomplish  for  moral  and  religious  truth, 
what  the  Baron  of  Verulam  did  in  Naturd  Phtlosophy,  he 
misht  become  a  benefactor  to  ihe  human  race.     A  Bacon  in  his 
Philosophy,  combined  with  a  Paul  in  Christian  zbbI,  might  ac- 
complish more  for  Christianity  than  a  thousand  of  eehoes 
echoing  all  that  thousands  of  Fathers  have  said  or  written.   We 
mean  no  disrespect  to  the  sreat  or  the  good,  but  while  we  re- 
verence their  learning  and  their  piety,  we  would  not  reject 
their  example,  in  seeking  to  grow,  whether  in  knowledge  or 
piety,  by  the  actual  exercise  of  our  own  faculties.     Had  our 
most  admired  predecessors  wasted  a  life  in  admiring  others^ 
they  would  never  have  reached  our  era,  even  in  memory* 

Highly  cultivated  analytical  and  ansiogical  powers  of  mmd 
are  of  unspeakable  importance  to  the  teadier  of  the  Christian 
religion.     The  same  defects  in  the  analysis  of  ideas,  that  per- 
vade almost  all  systems  of  common  instruction,  are  equally 
common  and  injurious  in  religious  teaching.    Truth  can  be  de- 
livered to  good  purpose,  only  in  portions  of  a  certain  siae,  suked 
always  to  the  capacity  of  the  receiver.    Present  more  than  the 
mind  can  grasp,  and  all  interest  is  destn^ed  in  what  we  do  ad- 
vance. We  may,  indeed,  lodge  in  the  mind  verbal  mydons,  but 
unless  they  are  taken  in  parts,  and  the  relations  of  each  to  others 
exhibited,  no  proper  impression  is  produced.   The  mechanism 
of  a  watch  would  be  poorly  understood  from  a  angle  view  of 
the  whole,  but  if  each  part  be  shown  with  its  office,  and  then 
the  combined  effect  of  all,  we  obtain  correct  impressions  of  the 
machine.  Much  of  all  the  relietous  truth  advanced,  in  the  com- 
mon way,  is  lost  from  this  defect  in  simplificatioa  of  analysia. 
The  evil  can  be  corrected,  only  by  a  closer  attention  to  ideas  and 
real  facts,  and  less  dependence  upon  ^nyparticuiarirem  of  our 
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idfiM.     Fm&tB  can  uBoally  be  made  intelligible,  while  verbal 
propoaitions,  often  mere  gueaaes  aa  ihej  are,  muat  uaually  be  aa 
little  comprehended  by  the  hearer  as  by  the  speaker.     Analysis 
may,  alaoi  be  too  minute.    Like  the  anatomy  of  the  brain  and 
hearty  as  exhibited  in  the  dissecting  room,  the  repeated  mention 
of  very  minute  parts,  may  confuse  the  mind,  and  prevent  any 
definite  impression  of  the  whole.  Those,  however,  who  deal  in 
palpable  facts  have  nature  for  their  guide,  and  are  least  liable 
to  err  on  either  extreme.     The  human  mind  seems  generally 
adapted  to  receive  impressions  from  every  kind  of  fact,  when 
iairly  described,  while  the  figments  of  the  brain  can  seldom  con- 
vey the  same  impression  to  more  than  one  mind.     Good  ana* 
kgical  pow^n  of  mind  are  essential  to  all  who  attempt  the  in* 
atruction  of  others  in  any  department     The  Saviour  of  men, 
who  ^'qpake  as  never  man  spake,''  seldom  uttered  a  truth  except 
in  a  dress  borrowed  from  an  analogical  fact     The  divinity  of 
his  wisdom,  may  perhaps  be  as  rewy  displayed  in  his  mode  of 
teaching  truth  as  in  the  truth  taught.     This  point  seems  not  al* 
ways  observed.     Else,  ^y  is  our  mode  of  teaching  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  his.    The  language  of  feeling  is  still  much  the 
sune  as  it  was  in  his  days.     Formal  parables  are  not  so  much 
in  vogue,  but  their  equivalent  in  judicious  comparisons,  and 
striking  illustration  is  equally  important  in  all  attempts  to  reach 
the  common  mind  or  affect  die  hearts  of  even  cultivated  persona. 
Here  again,  we  remark  the  importance  of  studying  facts.     Real 
truths  present  numerous  analogies  amongst  themselves,  while 
eonjectures  seldom  do  more  than  separate  what  the  God  of  truth 
has  joined  together. 

A  degree  of  moral  courage^  quite  peculiar  in  its  extent,  is  an 
easential  requisite  of  ministerial  character.  We  fear  this  sub- 
ject is  not  always  appreciated.  To  show  the  dangeir  of  decep- 
tion in  the  case,  we  need  only  advert  to  the  fact,  that  the  clerical 
profeaaion  is  generally  regarded  as  one,  which  the  Christian  stu* 
dent  may  choose,  without  possessing  any  greater  degree  of  for- 
titude, than  is  necessary  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Is  it,  then,  really  true,  that  in  a  world  where  the  great  majority, 
even  in  its  best  portions,  are  either  open  or  covert  enemies  of 
Grod;  in  a  world  where  the  powers  of  darkness  still  hold  almost 
universal  sway — can  it  be  true,  that  in  such  a  world,  the  servants 
of  Grod  need  no  higher  degree  of  moral  courage,  than  the  a&> 
vants  of  men?  All  admit  that  the  Apostle  Paul  had  abundant 
ttnployment  for  this  noble  quality  in  its  highest  perfection.  But 
w%  ?  He  had  a  world  of  heathen  idolaters  to  oppose.  Axe  we, 
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then,  to  mppoM,  that  men  hate  tiie  Croat  of  ChrjallQM^  whfle 
they  are  in  the  falae  garb  of  Chriatiana^  than  if  arrayed  in.  the 
panoply  of  her  open  enemies  ?   They  may  hate  their  own  idea 
of  the  Chriftian  religion  leu  than  a  Pagin  does;  but  every  ilMst 
in  the  ease  proves  beyond  doubt,  that  nominal  Christiana  are 
as  truly  enemiea  to  God  as  are  the  Teriest  heathen  on  earth. 
Are  we  toldi  they  respect  its  forms,  and  consequently  oppoae 
with  less  violence?    Are  then  its  forms  all  we  advocate?    Far^ 
welly  in  that  case,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  our  hopes  of  miUenial 
glory.     A  religion  that  does  not  carry  heaven«born  love,  and 
purity,  and  peace,  to  its  possessor — a  religion  that  does  not 
draw  at  every  moment  upon  the  life  blood  of  sin,  k  no  religioK 
for  this  revolted  earth.     A  religion,  then,  that  does  not  find  a 
real  opposer,  in  every  unconverted  man,  and  oonsttjaently, 
that  will  not  secretly  or  openly  array  him  against  its  Mmktera, 
is  not  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

The  enemies  of  religion  are  very  frequently  propoaiag  a 
truce;  (with  what  designs  we  need  not  say)  but  all  iriio  acoept 
the  proposal  will  fisdl  to  understand,  at  all,  their  need  of  monl 
courage.  Flattered  and  favoured  as  they  mi^  be  in  this  case, 
diey  may  readily  imagine,  that  the  offence  of  the  cross  haa 
ceased.  But  let  them  declare  war  against  all  sin,  whetiier  in 
ecclesiastical  or  lay  dignitaries,  whether  in  bosom  friends  or 
open  foes,  su|q)orters  oi^  non-supporters  of  the  Christian  minia- 
try — ^iet  Uiem  always  distinguuui  in  all  their  conduct  between 
him  that  serveth  God,  and  hmi  that  serveth  him  not,  and  the 
case  becomes  a  very  different  one.  The  Christian  minister 
will  find  meaning  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  as  descriptive  of 
the  devotion  which  he  ought  to  feel,  when  be  says : 

*'  Nor  have  I  ever  held  my  life,  but  as  a  pawn 
t  "To  wage  for  thee. ** 

It  is  a  palpable  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  small  decrae  of 
moral  courage  will  sustain  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
even  in  this  Christian  land.  To  illustrate  this :  suppose  an 
extensive  conspiracy  against  the  United  States'  ^verament 
should  be  discovered  as  now  in  full  operation.  Let  it  be  known 
that  more  than  half  the  officers  of  the  nation,  more  than  half 
her  citizens  were  leagued  against  her  executive  and  laws. 
Suppose,  too,  that  true  patriots  could  generally  discover,  but 
in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  no  open  proof,  yet  almost  to  a  cei^ 
tainty,  who  were  traitors  and  who  faithfbl  men.  Would  net 
the  love^  of  his  country  need  more  fortitude,  than  if  called  to 
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mareh  against  an  open  foe?  Could  he  aa  easily  faee  a  profea- 
led  frtendy  whom  he  yet  saspected  as  an  enemvi  as  summon 
resolution  to  confront  a  declared  aggressor?  This  is^  however, 
bat  a  partial  illustration  of  the  case.  Parties  in  any  of  this 
world's  concern^  are  so  much  more  visibly  united,  than  are  the 
real  fiiends  of  Christ,  that  more  support  for  individuals  is  ap- 
parent in  almost  any  circumstances,  than  in  the  work  of  openly 
aerving  Grod. 

The  necessity  imposed  upon  the  Christian  minister  to  follow 
truth,  whether  she  lead  witli  or  against  his  prejudices  from  ed- 
ucation, his  interests  from  worldly  connexions,  or  his  prospects 
for  ease  and  honour,  is  of  itself  an  argument  of  no  small  weight 
for  our  position.  Those  who  sympathize  with  Locke  or  Mil- 
ton, wiU  ask  no  illustration  of  this.  A  love  of  truth  which 
pervades  the  whole  soul,  will  soon  discover,  not  only  abun- 
dance of  external  foes,  but  feel  deeply,  that  <<  a  man's  worst 
foes,"  are  «'they  of  his  own  household."  How  few  individu- 
als have  ever  dared  to  investigate  their  leading  sentiments  as 
to  opinions  not  directly  supported  by  revealed  truth,  thinking 
it  passible  that  others  may  be  nearer  right  than  ^emselves  and 
ttieir  own  friends?  It  requires  little  moral  courage  to  read  books 
or  hear  arguments  against  us,  when  we  are  resolved  to  remain 
of  the  same  opinion  at  all  events:  but  to  come  at  all  questions 
of  the  kind  intended,  as  unsettled  questions,  and  be  ready  to 
follow  our  own  best  judgment,  is  quite  another  thing.  The 
former  course  may  often  seem  much  better,  but  certainly  re- 
flects dishonour  upon  dnr  best  intellectual  and  moral  faculties. 
It  is  calling  men,  fathers^  and  often  refusing  the  guidance  of 
our  heavenly  Father.  If  we  were  designed  to  walk  in  leading 
strings,  the  majority  of  men  have  very  obediently  fallen  in 
with  the  arrangement.  One  reflection  is  important  Truth 
is  a  mighty  current  setting  in  from  eternity,  and  flow- 
ing onward  forever  with  increasing  strength,  although  often 
an  midercurrent,  and  seemingly  overpowered  by  others. 
But  it  will  safely  bear  onward  all  who  commit  their  barks  to 
its  waves,  however  frequently  the  billows  of  falsehood  may 
threaten  their  final  submersion.  They  will  outride  the  com- 
motions of  time,  and  soon  reach  a  sea,  whose  pacific  waves  know 
no  bounds  but  those  of  eternity. 

We  have  glanced  at  some  of  the  points  where  peculiar  qua- 
lifications seem  necessary  for  the  Christian  minister.  Perhaps, 
we  shall  be  told,  that  only  a  few  individuals  have  natural  abili- 
ties, fitting  them  for  distinction  in  these  high  qualifications.  In 
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regard  to  moral  eosurage  and  entire  devotion  to  the  cauae  of  tnitb^ 
the  answer  is  obvious.  The  amount  of  grace,  which  warrants 
the  soldiers  of  Christ  in  seeking  the  high  office  in  view,  will 
secure  both  these  traits  of  character.  In  other  words,  those  who 
h|fp  such  views  of  the  Christian  ministry,  as  to  feel  their  abso- 
lute need  of  these  qualifications,  will  readily  find  means  to  attain 
them.  Those  who  enter  the  ministry  as  a  worldly  profession^ 
will  not  need  them.  Their  aims  being  no  higher  than  such  as 
]m>mpt  the  worldling  in  any  sphere;  they  seek  no  higher  ground 
in  preparation  for  their  work. 

In  reference  to  intellectual  attainments  of  the  self-furnishing 
kind,  there  is  more  to  encourage  all  persons  in  their  pursuit, 
than  many  imagine.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  human  mind 
has  seldom,  perhaps  never  yet,  comprehended  its  own  suscep- 
tibilities, llie  intellectual  powers  depend  much  for  their  deve- 
lopment upon  the  greater  or  less  development  of  the  active 
powers.  The  high  pressure  stimulus  under  which  Bona- 
parte or  Alexander  acted,  might  have  developed  as  much 
fertility  of  device,  might  have  favoured  as  much  indepen- 
dency of  thought  and  judgment  in  ten  thousand  other  minds 
as  in  their  own.  Or,  to  taJKe  a  case  more  obviously  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Christian  minister:  misht  not  a  similar  press  of 
motive  make  thousands  of  men,  who  are  now  unknown,  as 
truly  great  as  Martin  Luther  ?  Suppose,  then,  an  individuid  of 
only  common  talents  enters  the  Gospel  ministry  at  the  present 
moment,  there  is  surely  as  much  to  enlist  his  whole  energy 
in  the  cause  of  Christ  as  ever  can  press  upon  a  human  being. 
Almost  the  whole  human  race  is  as  really  going  down.to  deau 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Every  well  directed  ef- 
fort is  as  visibly  crowned  with  success  as  at  any  period  of  the 
world.  No  single  man  could,  in  our  estimation,  have  ever 
hoped  to  win  more  souls  to  Christ,  by  an  unreserved  consecra- 
tion of  all  his  talents  to  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Let  this  vast 
pressure  of  motive  be  felt  in  all  its  power,  as  it  is  by  some  indi- 
viduals. We  cannot  suppose  a  case  more  favourable  for  the 
development  of  the  highest  powers  belonging  to  the  human 
mind.  Those  who  have  felt  their  own  inteUectual  powers 
improving  by  each  step  of  their  advance  in  holiness,  can  easily 
conceive,  that  were  any  tolerably  gifted  and  cultivated  mind 
progressively  freed  from  sin,  till  less  remained  than  has  polluted 
the  oest  of  our  race,  he  might  as  far  surpass  the  common  mind 
in  true  mental  attainments  as  in  moral  worth.  Here  it  is  in- 
teresting to  remark  one  of  the  ways  in  which  moral  attainments 
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&your  intellectual  advancement  Deficiency  in  power  of  at- 
tention is  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  our  progress  in  know- 
ledge. This  depends  upon  the  occupation  of  the  mind  by  other 
things  than  the  subject  before  it  Those  otfier  things  are  often 
uneasinesses  of  mind  or  body  which  result  from  sinful  affections 
and  practices.  Suppose  then,  an  individual  has  moral  strength 
to  treat  body  and  mind  in  all  respects  as  nature,  experience  and 
revelation  require.  The  body  would  lose  its  power  to  clog  the 
soul  and  hinder  the  free  play  of  its  powers.  The  mind  might 
be  concentrated  with  almost  an  Angels  force  upon  each  subject 
of  thought,  and  thus  produce  results  above  any  which  the  mind 
can  ever  reach  in  less  favoured  circumstances.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  but  the  perfect  peace  of  mind  which  attends  an 
almost  overwhelming  desire  to  glorify  God,  may  so  far  favour 
this  concentration  of  mind,  in  the  case  of  men  now  living, 
as  to  bring  forward  great  minds  in  the  place  of  those  most 
common  in  their  powers.  In  heaven  we  may  expect  these  re- 
sults will  be  universal;  and  it,  perhaps,  remains  to  be  seen  how 
much  of  heavenly  purity  and  angelic  thoueht  may  yet  fire  the 
bosom  of  man.  It  seems  perfectly  within  the  reach  of  all 
ChriitiaQ  Students,,  by  proper  attention  to  the  rules  for  the 
promotion  of  health,  and  the  production  of  intellectual  vigor, 
when  favoured  by  the  love  of  God  filling  the  whole  mind,  to 
rise  above  any  attainments  which  the  world  has  seen.  That 
sueh  wUl  be  a  common  case,  at  no  distant  period,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve. 
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AiT.  I— -REVIEW    OF  SPRAGUE'S   LECTURES  TO 

YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Lectures  to  Young  People,  by  William  B,  Spragucy  D.  D, 
Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany, 
with  an  Introductory  Mdress  by  Samuel  Miller y  D.  D.j 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton. 
Second  edition.  New  York,  published  by  John  P.  Haven, 
1831. 

It  is  the  highest  wisdom  of  man  to  endeavour  to  discover, 
and  to  follow  the  plan  of  God.  This  plan  is  manifested  in  the 
nature  of  his  creatures,  in  the  dispensations  of  his  providence, 
and  in  his  word.  It  is  our  business  to  fall  in  with  this ;  never, 
from  vain  ideas  of  doing  more  good,  venturing  to  counteract 
it  Thus,  the  different  natures  which  God  has  given  the 
sexes,  renders  it  necessary,  in  order  that  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion should  be  attained,  and  the  greatest  good  effected,  that  the 
difference  should  be  carefully  preserved  ;  that  the  man  should 
not  assume  the  position,  or  discharge  the  duties  of  the  woman; 
and  that  the  woman  should  not  step  out  of  her  appropriate 
sphere  into  the  province  of  the  man.  This  is,  however,  a  com- 
mon evil.  Unenlightened  zeal  in  religion  often  leads  to  a 
greater  or  less  infringement  of  the  plan  of  God,  in  this  respect. 
Women  take  a  stand,  and  undertake  to  discharge  duties,  which 
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force  them  out  of  their  place  in  the  great  scheme  of  infinite 
wisdom,  and  the  result  is  invariably  injurious  to  themselves 
and  to  society.  To  be  where  and  what  God  wills  us  to  be, 
is  our  perfection  and  highest  usefulness.  It  is  of  more  practi- 
cal importance  than  men  are  wont  to  imagine,  thus  to  eye  and 
follow  the  divine  arrangements.  As  God  has  given  a  diversity 
of  constitution  to  the  sexes,  suited  to  the  different  purposes 
they  are  to  accomplish,  so  he  has  given  to  different  periods  of 
life  different  susceptibilities  and  powers,  which  are  intimations 
of  his  will,  and  consequently  of  our  duty,  with  regard  to  them. 
The  dependence  of  the  young  on  their  parents ;  the  feelings 
of  parents  towards  their  children;  the  susceptibility  of  the 
youthful  mind;  the  quickness  of  perception;  the  tenacity  of  the 
memory  and  pliability  of  the  feelings,  all  declare  that  this  is 
the  forming  period  of  life;  that  God  designs  it  to  be  employed 
and  improved  as  such.  This  is,  indeed,  a  universally  admit- 
ted truth;  and  education  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  absorb- 
ing subjects  of  interest  Though  this  be  admitted,  it  is  still 
true  that  the  formation  of  character  in  the  young  has  been, 
and  is  still  lamentably  neglected.  The  development  of  the 
intellect  and  communication  of  knowledge  have  ever  been  the 
grand,  if  not  exclusive  objects  of  education.  How  is  it,  at 
present,  in  our  schools,  academies  and  colleges?  Is  not  the 
whole  course  of  instruction  directed  almost  exclusively  to  these 
objects?  Is  not  the  cultivation  of  the  social  virtues  and  the 
religious  feelings,  in  a  great  measure,  left  to  take  care  of  itself? 
We  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  here  a  lamentable  deficiency 
in  all  our  systems;  that  the  intellectual,  in  opposition  to  the 
moral  powers  of  the  soul,  are  too  exclusively  the  objects  of  as- 
siduous care.  No  one  will  pretend  that  the  latter  are  second 
in  importance  to  the  former.  We  all  admit,  that  it  is  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  which  raises  him  into  the  sphere  of  im- 
mortal beings,  connects  him  with  the  infinite,  and  stamps  an 
incomprehensible  value  on  the  soul.  The  subordinate  part, 
therefore,  assigned  to  the  cultivation  of  these  feelings  in  youth, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  assumption  of  their  inferior  im- 
portance. It  may  be,  there  is  an  impression  on  many  minds 
that  these  powers  are  less  susceptibje,  or  stand  less  in  need  of 
cultivation.  That  this  impression  is  erroneous,  it  needs  only 
a  -moment's  reflection  to  perceive.  Were  this  the  case,  it 
would  he  an  anomaly  in  our  whole  constitution.  All  the  other 
faculties,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  which  God  has  given  us, 
are  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  are  dependent  on  it,  for  their 
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right  development  and  exercise.  What  would  the  mind  be 
without  truth  on  which  to  exert  its  powers? — and  what  would 
the  body  be,  if  never  exercised  in  the  manner  adapted  to  its 
improvement?  All  experience  sho^s,  moreover,  that  the  mo- 
ral faculties  are  just  as  susceptible  of  culture  as  any  other  of 
our  powers.  If  it  were  possible  to  bring  up  a  child  entirely 
removed  from  the  influence  of  moral  truths,  his  moral  powers 
would  be  as  dormant  as  his  mind  would  be,  were  he  confined 
from  birth  in  a  dark  and  solitary  cell.  .This,  however,  is  im- 
possible. Every  one  born  into  the  world,  is  brought  under 
ten  thousand  influences,  favourable  and  unfavourable,  by 
which  his  character  is  formed;  and  it  depends,  not  entirely, 
but  predominantly,  on  the  nature  of  these  influences,  what 
form  the  character  assumes.  We  say  not  entirely ^  because 
man  is  a  free  agent,  and  may  resist  the  tendencies,  good  or 
bad,  of  the  influences  under  which  he  is  placed.  Still  Uie  his- 
tory of  the  world  proves  that  evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners;  which  is  but  the  statement  of  one  aspect  of  the 
more  general  truth,  that  the  character  is  formed  by  the  ah 
extra  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  If  this  were  not  the 
caflc,  where  would  be  the  use  of  religious  education?  for  what 
purpose  would  we  labour  for  the  establishment  of  Sunday 
schools,  or  take  any  other  means  to  form  the  character  of  the 
young?  Can  men  differ  more  in  any  respect,  than  do  the 
children  of  a  well-ordered  Christian  family,  and  those  of  su- 
perstitious and  licentious  Pagans?  A  proportionate  difference 
is  found  in  the  character  of  children  of  different  Christian  coun- 
tries, of  the  various  sections  of  the  same  land,  and  of  different 
families.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  suggested,  that  we  often  see 
the  best  adapted  means  ineffectual,  and  the  children  of  the 
pious  becoming  profligate;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  profligate  moral  and  exemplary.  True  :  and  so, 
too,  we  see  the  means  of  intellectual  culture  often  thrown  away 
on  those  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  profit  by  them;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  minds  rising  from  the  greatest  obscurity  in  bright- 
ness, developing  themselves  with  the  greatest  strength,  under 
very  unfavourable  circumstances.  Do  these  instances  shake 
the  confidence  of  any  man,  in  the  general  efficacy  of  proper 
means  of  intellectual  culture?  Does  it  not  still  remain  true, 
that  education  forms  the  man.  The  individual  cases  of  the  in- 
efiicacy  of  moral  culture  in  securing  its  appropriate  result,  may 
be  traced  often  to  various  causes.  In  a  multitude  of  instances, 
it  is  erroneously  assumed,  that  because  a  child  has  had  pious 
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parents,  or  at  leai't  professing  parents,  he  has  therefore  bad 
good  moral  and  religious  culture.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no 
point  in  which  such  parents  are  more  frequently  lamentably 
deficient  in  duty.  The  immoral  or  irreligious  character  of 
their  children,  is  nothing  more  than  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected from  the  mode  of  their  education.  They  are  often 
brought  up,  as  completely  surrounded  by  the  influence  of  the 
world — of  its  manners,  opinions  and  spirit,  as  though  their  pa- 
rents did  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  God.  Such  cases  are  not 
to  be  appealed  to,  therefore,  in  proof  of  the  uselessness  of  mo* 
ral  and  religious  instruction.  In  many  instances,  there  are 
counteracting  causes,  which  cannot  be  traced;  and  there  is 
much  to  be  referred  to  the  wilful  opposition  of  the  heart  to  all 

?>od,  and  the  determined  resistance  to  salutary  impressions, 
here  is,  moreover,  the  same  diversity  in  the  moral  suscepti- 
bilities of  men,  as  in  their  intellectual  and  bodily  powers  or 
appearance.  There  is  a  native  integrity  and  strength  of  cha- 
racter in  some,  which  enables  them  to  withstand  the  temp- 
tations which  lead  others  astray.  There  is  a  liveliness  of  feel- 
ing, which  admits  of  impressions  which  the  more  callous  never 
experience.  Admitting  these  and  other  causes,  which  prevent 
an  uniform  result  from  the  same  system  of  means,  it  still  re- 
mains a  truth  sanctioned  by  Infinite  Wisdom  and  general  expe- 
rience, that  if  a  child  be  trained  up  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it  We  are  not  leaving 
out  of  view  either  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  or  the 
necessity  of  divine  influence,  doctrines  as  clearly  taught  in 
scripture,  as  they  are  intimately  related  to  each  other,  and 
inwoven  in  all  Christian  experience;  and  we  consider  every 
system  of  education,  and  every  mode  of  operation  in  which 
their  practical  influence  is  not  pervadingly  felt,  as  radically 
defective.  Neither  the  dif&culty  to  be  encountered,  nor  the 
means  of  surmounting  it,  are  at  all  in  view,  where  these  great 
truths  are  kept  out  of  sight  But  what  is  the  remedy  which 
God  in  his  wisdom  has  revealed  for  the  **  diseases  of  the 
mind" — ^what  is  the  appropriate  corrective  of  the  hidden  evils 
of  the  human  heart?  Not  ignorance — not  error — but  divine 
truth.  And  it  is  clearly  taught  that  the  Spirit  operates 
with  and  by  the  truth,  on  our  hearts.  Where  that  truth  is 
never  presented,  we  never  see  the  efiects  of  the  Spirit's  in- 
fluence. God  has  determined  that  men  should  honour  his 
word — ^for  his  word  is  truth — and  that  they  should  honour  his 
Spirit,  not  taking  to  themselves  the  glory,  by  ascribing  to 
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Ibe  skill  or  felicity  of  their  exhibition,  the  effect  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  only  can  produce.  It  is  the  union,  therefore,  of 
the  faithful  presentation  of  the  truth,  with  a  consciousness  of 
entire  dependence  on  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
constitutes  the  whole  duty  of  men  in  bringing  sinners,  whe-  • 
ther  young  or  old,  to  Christ  and  salvation.  When,  therefore^ 
we  contend  for  the  efficacy  of  religious  education,  we  are  only 
maintaining  that  the  Gospel  is  the  wisdom  of  God,and  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation;  that  God  blesses  obedience,  and  frowns 
on  disobedience;  blesses  the  faithful  and  humble  use  of  the 
means  of  his  own  appointment,  and  punishes  their  neglect  by 
a  loss  of  their  appropriate  results.  The  world  is  full  of  instruc*  ' 
tion  on  this  subject,  both  for  encouragement  and  warning. 
The  success  of  the  preached  Gospel  is  more  uniformly  in  pro-* 
portion  to  the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  young,  than  to  any  other  circumstance.  There 
are  indeed,  doubtless,  many  other  tilings  which  influence  this 
success:  the  frequency,  purity,  pointedness  and  humility  of 
the  manner  of  exhibition.  Still  our  remarks,  we  think,  will 
bear  the  test  of  experience.  We  see  revivals  of  religion  most 
frequent  and  most  pure  in  those  portions  of  the  country,  where 
religious  instruction  of  the  young  is  the  most  general  and  faith- 
ful; and  how  often  is  the  fact  recorded  that  the  members  of 
bible  classes  have  been  the  subjects  of  renewing  grace,  during 
such  special  visitations  of  mercy.  If  this  is  true — ^if,  as  a 
general  £au:t,  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young  is  of  all 
means  the  most  efficacious  in  bringing  them  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  then  is  it  clear  that,  of  all  duties^ 
none  can  be  more  obvious,  none  more  imperious,  than  that  of 
faithfully  using  this  means.  This  duty  presses  with  peculiar 
force  on  parents,  pastors  and  instructors.  Did  parents  but 
duly  feel  how  much,  under  God,  the  salvation  of  their  children 
depended  upon  them,  the  solemnity  of  their  responsibility 
would  weigh  constantly  and  heavily  on  their  hearts.  In 
refereni^e  to  this  subject,  we  would  remark,  that  the  end  to  be 
effected,  viz.  the  right  formation  of  the  moral  and  religious 
eliaracter,  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  truth.  This,  as  the  sun,  is  the  source  of  those 
quickening  and  forming  influences  which  call  forth  and  mould 
tbe  moral  and  religious  principles  of  our  nature.  The  ques- 
tion^  therefore,  is,  how  can  parents  most  efficaciously  bring 
the  truth  of  God  to  bear  on  the  expanding  hearts  of  their  chil- 
dren.    To  do  this  requires  much  skill,  and  much  spirituality. 
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It  is  obyious  that  the  mode  of  exhibition  must  be  adapted  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  child.  Nothing  is  gained,  where 
nothing  is  understood.  The  mere  storing  the  memory  with 
abstract  propositions,  although  embodying  the  most  important 
truth,  can  have  no  effect  on  the  present  character  of  the  child. 
It  is  true,  that  these  propositions  may  be  retained  in  the  mind, 
until  it  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  comprehend  them, 
and  they  may  then  become  effective.  But  until  this  period 
arrives,  they  must  be  inoperative. 

The  evil,  however,  of  pursuing  this  course,  is  not  merely 
negative;  there  is  more  than  the  loss  of  a  good,  which  might 
be  attained.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  mind  can  re- 
ceive cordially,  what  it  does  not  understand.  There  is  always, 
more  or  less  of  opposition  excited  to  the  repulsive  statements 
which  the  child  is  obliged  to  commit,  without  comprehending 
their  import.  We  think,  therefore,  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles,  with  regard  to  early  education,  that  the 
child  should  not  be  made  to  get  any  thing  entirely  beyond  its 
comprehension,  and  there  is  happily  no  necessity  for  this  course. 
All  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  may  be  so  exhibited  as 
to  be  as  adequately  comprehended  by  a  child,  for  all  moral  or 
spiritual  effect,  as  by  those  of  maturer  years.  That  there  is 
a  God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  i.  e.  a  being  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  thinking  principle  of  which  the  child  is  conscious  in  his 
own  breast ;  that  this  Spirit  knows,  loves,  disapproves — not 
imperfectly,  but  perfectly— a  child  may  undersUnd  as  ade- 
quately as  persons  of  maturer  years.  That  this  God  is  good 
and  merciful,  the  child  may  be  made  to  feel.  And  a  consci- 
ousness of  its  relation  to  this  Being,  must  be  at  once  attended 
by  a  sense  of  its  obligations.  So  the  doctrines  of  the  sijiful- 
ness  of  the  heart,  of  regeneration  and  redemption,  may  be 
brought  within  its  grasp.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
the  facts  of  the  Bible  should  be  early  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  children,  and  the  trharacter  of  the  blessed  Saviour  be  clearly 
exhibited.  We  think  there  is  no  more  effectual  method  of 
conveying  religious  instruction  than  from  the  Bible  itself.  It 
is  adapted  to  every  ^age.  The  child  can  treasure  up  its  facts, 
and  when  properly  aided,  be  made  to  understand  its  leading 
truths.  Were  parents  sufficiently  attentive  to  this  duty,  they 
would  be  surprised  to  find  how  rapid  would  be  the  progress  of 
their  children  in  divine  knowledge. 

But  truth  must  not  only  be  communicated  in  a  form  suited 
to  the  power  of  comprehension,  it  mast  be  urged  on  the  heart 
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and  conscience^  A  constant  application  to  the  case  of  the 
child  should  therefore  be  made,  and  made  with  loye.  The 
power  of  love  is  almost  without  limit  We  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  the  effect  of  a  constant  exhibition  of  divine  truth  urged 
with  tenderness  and  skill  on  the  youthful  mind.  Parents  never 
should  forget  too  that  their  children  are  always  learning ; 
that  it  is  not  merely  in  the  hours  allotted  to  instruction,  their 
minds  are  receiving  ideas  and  impressions.  Th^ir  eyes  and 
ears  are  ever  open.  All  their  parents  say,  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  character  which  they  make,  affect  deeply  their  minds. 
Hence  the  indispensable  importance  of  a  constant  exhibition 
of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  How  can  an  exhortation  to 
meekness,  kindness  and  love,  counteract  the  effect  of  an  ex- 
hibition of  anger,  or  malice  on  the  part  of  the  parent?  How 
can  the  command  of  Christ  to  <<seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God," 
be  effectually  urged  by  a  father,  whom  the  child  sees  evidently 
more  anxious  to  secure  this  world,  than  heaven?  Parents  can- 
not be  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  truth,that  their  ha- 
bitual spirit  and  conversation  exert  a  more  powerful  influence 
over  the  minds  of  their  children,  than  all  tlieir  occasional  in- 
structions. Here  as  every  where  else,  to  do  good,  we  must 
be  good.  We  must  try  to  bring  up  our  children  under  the 
influence  of  the  true,  full,  consistent  spirit  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ 

Parents  perhaps  too  seldom  expect  present  fruit  from  their 
labours.  They  seem  to  act  under  the  impression,  that  youth  is 
the  seed  time  when  truth  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  mind, 
while  its  fruit  is  only  to  be  expected  in  riper  years.  That  youth 
is  the  seed  time,  no  one  will  question;  and  that  the  full  bene- 
fit of  religious  instruction  is  not  exhibited  immediately,  is  also 
tnie.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  infant  heart  is  susceptible 
of  piety.  That  God  can,  and  often  does,  produce  a  savingchanse 
in  the  very  morning  of  life.  This  result  therefore  should  be 
desired,  aimed  at,  prayed  for,  and  expected. 

Thou^  we  have  said  thus  much  on  the  duty  and  hopeful- 
ness of  early  religious  instruction,  we  would  by  no  means  have 
it  supposed  that  we  imagine  that  any  degree  of  fidelity  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  divine  truth,  can  of  itself  effect  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  infant  mind.  We  firmly  believe,  as  others  have 
strongly  expressed  the  idea,  that  the  unrenewed  soul  of  man 
would  expand  unsanctified  in  the  midst  of  the  light  and  purity 
of  heaven.  Nothing  is  more  clearly  taught  in  the  word  of  God 
than  that  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  essential  to  give. 
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his  truth  effect.  Parents  therefore  dishonour  God,  and  labour 
for  nought,  who  do  not  bear  this  truth  constantly  in  mind,  and 
act  under  its  influence;  commending  their  children  to  that  €rod 
to  whom  they  are  dedicated,  for  the  renewing  and  sanctifying 
influence  of  his  grace.  This  feeling  of  dependence  is  not  only 
consistent  with  fidelity  in  the  use  of  means,  but  is  urged  in 
scripture  as  the  strongest  motive  to  diligence.  Though  we 
would  be  far  from  presuming  to  affirm,  that  all  parents  who  thus 
depend  on  divine  aid,  and  thus  appropriately,  constantly,  and 
tenderly  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord,  will  have  the  unspeakable  joy  of  seeing  them 
walking  in  the  ways  of  God,  yet  we  thinic  it  clear  from  the 
scriptures  and  experience,  that  this  will  be  the  general  result, 
and  that  a  fearful  responsibility,  therefore,  in  this  matter,  rcrta 
on  all  those  to  whom  God  has  committed  young  immortals  to 
train  up  for  eternity.  We'recently  heard  an  anecdote  on  this 
subject,  which  strongly  impressed  our  mind,  and  may  be  use- 
ful to  others.  A  mother  of  a  large  family,  whose  children  all 
seemed  to  evince  the  spirit  of  genuine  religion  from  their  in- 
fancy, being  asked  how  it  was  that  her  children  were  so  early 
pious,  answered,  she  did  not  know;  but  that  she  never  remem; 
bered  taking  any  of  them  to  her  arms,  without  silently  lifting 
up  her  heart  to  God  for  his  saving  blessing  to  rest  upon  them. 
The  care  of  the  young  is  not,  however,  confined  to  theirpa- 
rents;  teachers  and  pastors  have  a  most  important  duty  to  dis- 
charge, in  respect  of  their  religious  instruction.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  deepest  interest,  how  religious  instruction  can  be 
most  advantageously  secured  for  the  rising  generation  through- 
out our  land.  That  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  fami- 
lies where  the  parents,  from  want  of  disposition  or  capacity, 
neglect  this  business,  no  one  will  question.  It  is  therefore 
clear  that  some  other  provision  must  be  made  for  this  object, 
or  we  shall  have  a  large  portion  of  our  population  growing  up 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  moral  and  religious  truth. 
The  evils,  which  must  result  from  such  a  state  of  things,  to 
the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  our  fellow  men,  are  be- 
yond calculation.  This  is  admitted;  but  the  question  is, how 
shall  they  be  prevented?  how  shall  the  truth  of  God  be  brought 
to  bear  clearly  and  uniformly  on  the  minds  of  our  youth  dur- 
ing the  forming  period  of  their  being?  That  much  mav  be, 
that  much  has  been  accomplished  by  our  infant  and  sabbath 
schools,  and  that  much  more  may  be  accomplished  by  these 
.means  than  has  yet  been  effected,  we  have  no  disposition  to 
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question.  We  believe  there  are  Tew  institutions  of  the  pre- 
KDt  afl»t  more  extensively  useful  thaq  the  American  Sabbath 
School  Union.  Still  this  system  does  not  and  cannot  embrace 
all  our  rising  population;  and  being  confined  to  one  day  in  the 
week,  cannot  be  so  thoroughly  operative  as  is  desirable.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  a  constant  object  with  the 
frieods  of  religion,  to  try  to  secure  a  religious  character  to  the 
inatructioDS  ol  the  common  school.  Here  every  thing  depends 
upon  the  teacher  and  the  system.  If  a  proper  sentiment  per- 
vaded the  community,  it  would  be  universally  felt  that  the 
Bible  is  the  best  book  to  be  used  in  forming  the  minds  and 
hearts  t>f  children,  and  should,  therefore,  be  made  the  basis  of 
iDStruction  in  all  our  common  schools;  not  to  be  used  as  a  read- 
ing book,  merely,  but  to  be  studied,  much  on  the  plan  which 
is  pursued  in  the  Sabbath  schools*  If  there  were  one  lesson  of 
this  kind  a  day,  the  children  would  obtain  a  familiarity  with 
the  sacred  volume,  and  a  degree  of  moral  and  relieious  know- 
led^  which  would  serve  to  enlarge  and  purify  their  minds,  to 
enlighten  their  consciences  and  impress  on  them  a  holy  cha- 
racter. It  would  be  well  too,  if  this  plan  could  be  introduced 
into  our  higher  schools,  so  that  at  every  stage  of  advancement 
the  mind  might  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  divine  truth. 
This,  in  more  advanced  seminaries  for  English  education, 
might  easily  be  effected,  and  in  our  grammar  schools  the  Greek 
scriptures  might  form  most  profitably  the  subjectofoneof  the 
daily  exercises  of  the  students.  Even  our  colleges  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  plan. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  in  a  country  like  ours 
any  one  system  will  ever  be  universally  introduced.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  suggesting  various  means  of  accomplishing  the 
lame  grand  object,  some  of  which  may  be  suited  to  one  re- 
gion, and  some  to  another.  The  importance  of  having  teach- 
ers of  every  grade,  properly  qualified,  both  as  to  their  mind 
and  heart,  for  this  work,  cannot  be  questioned.  And  until 
some  means  be  devised  for  securing  a  supply  of  competent  in- 
structors, the  business  of  education  can  never  be  satisfactorily 
conducted.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  every  church,  or  con- 
gregation, to  have  its  own  school?  Wherever  there  are  Pres- 
byterians, or  Episcopalians,  or  Methodists  enough  to  form  a 
congregation,  there  must  be  children  to  form  a  school.  And 
this  school  might  then  be  conducted  in  a  manner  fitted  to  train 
up  Christians.  Or  if  the  difierent  denominations  were,  in  any 
place,  willing  to  have  a  school  in  common,  they  might  unite 
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on  the  same  principle  which  secures  their  cordial  co-operation 
in  the  Sabbath  school  system. 

We  have  recently  heard  from  a  friend  of  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious education,,  the  idea  suggested,  that  much  good  might  be 
accomplished  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  by  having  proper- 
ly qualified  and  pious  men  employed  to  teach  a  school  for  a 
couple  of  hours  every  day  on  the  plan  of  a  Sabbath  school. 
The  children  being  previously  prepared,  would  attend.  Bay 
early  in  the  morning,  and  spend  two  hours  with  the  teacher, 
and  then  return  to  their  other  duties.  These  two  hours  tvould, 
no  doubt,  be  as  profitable  as  the  six  spent  in  the  usual  manner. 
On  this  plan,  the  same  teacher  might  conduct  several  schools 
at  the  same  time,  assembling  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  and 
in  different  neighbourhoods.  In  destitute  regions  where  the 
population  is  scattered  and  poor,  this  plan  we  think,  might  be 
very  advantageously  adopted. 

Our  limits  forbid  our  enlarging  on  this  interesting  subject 
We  had  intended  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  importance  of 
Pastors  paying  more  special  attention  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  young,  but  we  must  wait  for  some  other  opportunity. 
We  were  led  into  this  train  of  reflection  from  the  mere  title  of 
Dr.  Sprague's  work,  "Lectures  to  the  Young."  We  re- 
gret that  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  at  an 
earlier  date  our  sense  of  the  service  which  the  author  has, 
in  the  publication  of  these  Lectures,  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  As  they  have  already  reached  a  second  edition,  it 
is  certainly  unnecessary  for  us  to  descant  on  their  merits,  or 
to  enter  on  any  detailed  account  of  their  contents.  With  these, 
the  public  are  already  acquainted.  The  "Introductory  Ad- 
dress," by  Dr.  Miller,  on  the  peculiar  importance  of  religion  to 
the  young,  and  especially  to  the  young  in  this  favoured  coun- 
try, has  served  to  deepen  our  impression  of  the  importance  of 
this  subject  His  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  bringing  educated 
youth,  the  children  of  the  rich,  under  the  influence  of  religious 
instruction,  ought  to  be  very  deeply  pondered.  We  venture  to 
extract  the  following  paragraph  on  the  bearing  of  this  subject 
OQ  the  prospects  of  our  country. 

**  There  is  another  thought  of  deep  interest  which  occurs  in 
this  connexion.  The  highly  favouretJ,  but  most  responsible  po- 
pulation of  this  land,  is  now  conducting  an  experiment  of  incal- 
culable importance  to  ourselves  and  to  mankmd: — ^the  expen- 
mcnt  whether  men  are  capable  of  self-government?  In  other 
words,  whether  they  can  live  permanently  in  peace  under  rulers  of 
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their  own  choice,  and  laws  of  their  own  formation;  or  whether 
they  are  destined^  until  the  Mitleniam  shall  open  on  our  world, 
continually  to  vibrate  between  anarchy  and  despotism; — ^between 
the  manacles  of  privileged  orders,  and  the  exactions  of  an  estab- 
lished church — and  the  infuriated  licentiousness  of  popular  pro- 
fligacy, which  refuses  to  obey  any  law,  either  of  God  or  man? 
This  experiment,  as  I  said,  is  now  going  on;  and  it  will  probably 
be  decided  by  the  men  of  the  next  generation;  by  those  whose 
principles  and  characters  are  now  forming.  Of  course,  every 
youth  who  is  decisively  won  to  the  side  of  (Christian  knowledge 
and  practice,  is  so  much  gained  to  the  cause  uf  our  national  hopes. 
If,  then,  we  wish  to  transmit  all  our  privileges,  civil  and  religi- 
008,  unimpaired,  to  the  latest  posterity,  let  our  young  men  be 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible. — If  we  wish  to  avert 
from  our  country  the  curse  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
that  bane  of  both  church  and  state,  let  the  Bible,  and  nothing 
BUT  THE  Bible,  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  our  vouth,  as 
the  ONLY  infallible  rule  of  FAITH  AND  PRACTICE.  Here,  and 
here  only,  do  we  find  those  principles  which  are  equally  opposed 
to  slavery  and  licentiousness.  Every  young  man  who  has  been 
trained  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  will  be,  as  far  as  his  influence 
goes,  an  impregnable  barrier  against  every  species  of  oppression, 
civil  or  religious;  and  equally  against  every  species  of  disorder. 
Only  let  the  great  mass  of  our  population,  for  the  next  forty  years, 
drink  deep  into  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  and  we  may  probably  cou'^ 
nder  oar  stability  and  happiness  as  a  nation  finally  secured." 

Dr.  Miller  expresses  the  following  opinion  of  the  work  be- 
fore us: — **So  far  as  my  opportunity  of  examination  has  ex- 
tended, it  is  rich  and  judicious  in  matter;  neat,  perspicuous^ 
smd  attractive  in  style;  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  engage  and 
reward  the  attention  of  enlightened,  reflecting,  and  literary 
youth.  Indeed,  if  I  were  asked  to  point  out  a  manual,  better 
luited  than  any  other  within  my  knowledge,  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  students  in  the  higher  literary  institutions,  I  know 
not  that  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  name  one  more  likely  to 
answer  the  purpose  than  this  volume.'*  A  judgment  which 
the  voice  of  the  public  has  sustained. 

Dr.  Sprague's  first  Lecture  is  on  "The  importance  of  the 
period  of  youth.'*  Those  which  immediately  follow  are  on 
the  various  peculiar  dangers  to  which  the  young  are  exposed,  and 
ure  introductory  to  those  discourses  which  are  intended  to  arouse 
theattentioi;i  of  the  careless,  to  guide  the  inquiries  of  the  anxious^ 
to  exhibit  the  nature  and  evidence  of  real  religion,  and  to  direct 
the  course  of  the  young  convert.     Our  limits  forbid  our  indulg- 
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ing  ourselves  in  makins  extracts.  We  dose  with  an  etinest 
recommendation  of  the  book  to  our  youthful  readers,  and  the 
expression  of  our  sincere  desire  that  it  may  be  made  extensive- 
ly useful. 


Art.  II— advancement  OF  SOCIETY. 

The  Advancement  of  Society  in  Knowledge  and  Rdigimj 
by  James  Douglas^  Esq.  Hartford^  1830.  One  Vol. 
12mo.  pp.  315. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time,  when  the  general  appearance  of 
human  society  bid  defiance  to  all  conjecture  respecting  the 
changes  soon  to  be  expected,  such  is  the  passing  moment. 
We  say  not,  passing  year,  or  month,  for,  truly,  we  know  not 
even  <^  what  a  day  may  bring  forth."  The  continent  of  Eih 
rope  is  the  scene  of  a  conflict  whose  extent  and  fierceness  hu 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  equalled.  There  are  moments,  indeed, 
but  mere  moments  of  calm,  between  the  shocks  of  the  mighty 
earthquake;  but,  even  during  these  intervals  of  solemn  sus- 
pense, the  listening  ear  catches  the  low  and  hollow  murmur 
proceeding  from  the  very  foundations  of  the  solid  earth,  and 
foreboding  desolation,  undefinable  in  extent  and  honw. 
Thrones  are  tottering  and  dynasties  falling,  but  we  fear  no 
sufficient  foundations  are  yet  laid  for  better  forms  of  civil  ad- 
ministration, or  permanent  peace,  among  difierent  States. 

To  the  American  spectator  of  European  afiairs,  there  appear 
some  signs  of  advancement  in  the  state  of  society — some  signs 
of  an  approaching  period,  when  the  power  ofpations,  instead 
of  being  arrayed  against  the  best  interests  of  the  millions 
governed,  will  become  a  most  important  element  in  the  means 
of  promoting  their  own  welfare.  Yet  we  dare  not  confidently 
anticipate  the  immediate  result  of  the  commotions  which  agi- 
tate or  threaten  every  European  State.  The  example  of  France, 
where  the  success  of  any  new  form  of  government  seems  so 
questionable — where  a  lawless  democracy  seems  one  of  the 
points  to  which  things  are  verging — such  an  example,  where 
we  might  hope  for  more  success  in  the  business  of  self-govern- 
ment than  in  many  other  nations,  throws  a  dark  shade  over 
the  immediate  prospects  of  the  whole  European  continent 

If  we  look  at  society  as  a  moral  mass,  its  ferments  are 
almost  equally  striking,  and,  as  to  their  immediate  results,  al- 
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most  equally  uncertain.  The  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion are  manifesting  an  uncommon  vigour  in  opposition  to  all 
other  systems  of  morals,  but  are  not  allowed  undisputed 
triumphs.  Attempts  are  made  not  only  to  subvert  all  religion, 
but  all  the  better  institutions  of  civil  society.  Nor  are  such 
attempts  altogether  unsuccessful.  They  give  occasion  to,  at 
least,  momentary  fears,  lest  large  numbers  of  the  ignorant 
should  be  drawn  into  a  vortex  from  which  they  can  never  be 
rescued. 

A  general  view  of  the  moral  world  must  leave  us  uncertain, 
whether  moral  truth  has  not  yet  to  be  almost  entirely  ob- 
scured in  the  human  mind.  We  would  not  be  the  harbinger 
of  unnecessary  evil  forebodings,  but  are  not  as  certain  as  num- 
bers are,  that  the  progress  of  morals  will  be  uniform,  till  their 
most  important  principles  regulate  the  human  race.  The  ex- 
citement which,  in  all  probability,  must  soon  convulse  large 
portions  of  the  political  world,  must  prove  very  unfriendly  to 
the  progress  of  principles  that  can  seldom  enter  the  mind 
during  the  prevalence  of  such  fermento.  The  kind  of  feeling 
lately  displayed  by  the  mobs  in  Paris,  need  but  extend  itself 
as  far  as  it  possibly  may,  to  overthrow  not  only  the  material 
crosses,  which  now  decorate  so  many  churches  in  Europe,  but 
almost  extinguish  the  religion  of  the  cross,  wherever  it  pre- 
vails. 

Still  there  is  a  bright  side  to  the  picture  of  human  society. 
The  advocates  of  civil  liberty  are  rapidly  gaining  {bartizans, 
and  although  many  of  them  are  too  ienorant  to  accomplish  any 
thing  really  good,  yet  we  may  hope  light  and  liberty  will  not 
be  too  far  preceded  by  the  assumption  of  their  names.  The 
bare  feeling  of  want,  though  not  always  attended  by  the  know- 
ledge of  adequate  means  for  its  removal,  is  a  precursor  of  the 
efforts  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  desired  objects.  Let 
the  vassals  of  European  tyranny  feel  an  intelligent  want  of  the 
liberty  enjoyed  by  us,  and  their  progress  toward  it  is  almost 
inevitable.  Such  a  want  they  are  beginning  extensively  to 
feel,  and  we  must  hope  their  progress  toward  rational  liberty 
will  be  commensurate  with  their  ability  to  enjoy  it. 

Reflections  like  these  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  work 
whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr. 
Mr.  Douglas  is  a  writer  of  no  common  class,  at  a  period  when 
the  minds  of  the  learned  generally,  are  too  much  occupied  in 
attending  to  the  thoughts  of  others,  to  give  free  play  to  their 
own  native  energies  of  thought,  or  attempt  the  production  of 
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works  for  which  no  model  appears  in  their  libraries.  Mr.  IK 
has  evidently  dared  to  think  for  himself,  or  what  is,  perhaps^ 
equally  rare,  attempted  the  work  of  exploring  regions  of 
thought,  where  no  path  has  been  marked  by  his  predecessors 
or  contemporaries.  Some  passages  in  particular  evince  an  un« 
common  grasp  of  thought  and  feli«nty  of  illustration.  This  will 
be  evident  from  a  single  extract,  from  the  first  section  in  the 
second  part  of  the  work: 

^^  According  to  Schelling,  there  are  three  eras  of  existence. 
The  first,  which  is  past,  was  the  reign  of  Chance  and  Chaos;  the 
second,  which  now  exists,  is  that  of  Nature^  and  the  third  is, 
that  of  an  Infinite  Mind,  which  does  not  jet  exist,  but  will  here- 
after  be  developed,  and  will  absorb  all  finite  being.  Without 
entering  a  verdict  of  philosophic  lunacy  against  the  greatest  of 
living  men,  as  some  of  his  countrymen  have  called  him,  or  stop- 

ging  to  attend  to  those  fields  of  science  in  nubibus,  which  have 
een  cultivated  by  the  school  of  Kant  with  so  much  diligence, 
fervour  and  self-applause,  it  may  merely  be  remarked,  that  this 
bright  sally  of  transcendental  insanity  affords  no  bad  illustratioa 
of  that  which  takes  place  in  human  society.  We  are  now  living 
in  the  **  era  of  nature,"  in  which  the  various  forms  of  intellect  are 
developed  and  flourish;  but  that  general  mind  is  only  about  to  dis- 
close itself,  which  will  embrace,  cherish,  and  reunite  ail  into  one 
limitless  and  all  pervading  spirit  of  intelligence. 

'*  The  whole  ot  the  intellectual  world  is  germinant,  and  a  kindlj 
breath  might  awaken  and  unfuld  it;  every  part  of  science  is  sus- 
ceptive of  immediate  additions;  and,  in  most  cases,  the  improve- 
ment is  so  obviousof  execution,  that  each  labourer  misht  have  his 
part  assigned  to  him,  and  a  tower  of  observation  and  mtellectual 
discovery  might  be  raised  without  delay. 

.^'  If  the  situation  of  science  is  favourable,  the  situation  of  Eng- 
land is  no  less  so.  No  cloud  in  summer  was  ever  more  fully  sur- 
charged with  electricity  than  England  is  with  moral  energj, 
which  needs  but  a  conductor  to  issue  out  in  any  given  direction* 
England  has  become  the  capital  of  a  new  moral  world — the  emi- 
nence on  which  intellectual  light  strikes  before  it  visits  the  na- 
tions—-the  fuuntain-head  of  the  rivers  that  are  goine  forth  to  water 
the  earth;  it  is  at  her  option  to  have  well-wishers  m  every  coun- 
try, and  to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  the  most  numerous  sect 
that  ever  existed,  and  which  is  daily  increasing — the  men  who 
are  panting  for  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

**  Were  Alfred  restored  to  life,  as  it  was  once  believed  of  the 
just,  that  they  should  again  tread  the  earth  in  the  latter  dajs, 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  that  which,  in  their  first  life,  they  had 
planted  in  equity  and  righteousness,  that  peerless  king,  who,  in 
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tircQtnstances  desperate,  and  amid  the  wreck  of  affairs,  restored 
England  to  its  former  sovereigntj,  and  in  the  pitchy  midnight  of 
the  dark  ages,  struck  out  so  many  lights  that  science  began  to 
respire,  and  the  mind  to  awake  from  its  lethargy,  could,  at  this 
moment,  with  a  touch,  set  the  social  machine  in  movement,  and 
perfecting  the  institutions  of  his  native  country,  and  awakening 
Its  genius  to  new  and  untried  flights,  he  would  be  regarded  as  the 
universal  legislator,  from  whose  hand  the  earth  was  to  receive 
new  laws,  and  to  whom  knowledge  would  stand  revealed  in  her 
hidden  sources  and  ultimate  powers.  Or  even  were  a  mind  of 
the  first  order  to  arise,  thougn  divested  of  political  authority- 
should  an  understanding  capacious  as  Aristotle's  again  traverse 
over  all  that  was  already  known,  and  collecting  real  observations 
instead  of  imai^inary  powers  and  qualities,  stamp  the  whole  with 
the  impress  of  his  genius,  and  reduce  it,  not  into  an  artificial 
system,  but  int)  a  correspondency  and  sympathy  with  every-day 
reality,  how  would  each  page  teem  with  vitality  like  nature  her- 
self? Not  the  words  alone,  as  was  said  of  Ulysses'  oratory, 
would  fall  thick  as  the  winter  snows,  but  the  thoughts  also, 
pressed  and  condensed  together,  and  each  pregnant  with  new 
discoveries,  as  with  an  ever-fruitful  progeny,  they  would  make 
the  reader  rich,  not  in  barren  syllogisms  and  endless  disputa- 
tions, but  in  views  which  went  deep  into  the  nature  of  things, 
and  possessed  an  abiding  likeness  in  the  world  without  them— - 
while  Aristotle,  no  longer  reduced  to  mere  heads  of  lectures, 
and  the  skeleton  of  his  warm  and  living  discourses,  would  appear 
such  as  he  was,  and  such  as  the  ancients  found  him— <is  eloquent 
as  universal,  bringing  with  him  all  his  collected  copiousness, 
and  pouring  down  the  golden  flood  of  his  divine  rhetoric,  *^  Ve- 
ttiet  aureum  fundens  flumen  Aristoteles."  Or  if  Bacon  could  re- 
turn to  finish  the  edifice  of  which  he  laid  the  foundations,  qr  re- 
new the  impulse  which  he  first  imparted,  and  with  that  more  than 
mortal  eye  which  foresaw  science  before  it  existed,  could  survey 
all  its  parts,  and  mark  its  deficiencies — as  the  ostrich  is  fabled  to 
hatch  her  eg^s  by  gazing  on  them — ^his  regard  alone  would  dis- 
cover and  bring  forth  the  latent  resources  of  knowledge,  and 
Quicken  to  vigour  and  productiveness  all  its  dormant  energies. 
His  Organum  would  be  refitted  and  perfected ;  and,  as  the  art  of 
inventing  grows  with  the  inventions  themselves,  all  its  powers 
would  be  amplified  and  exalted,  and  the  veil  would  be  raised 
from  nature  as  far  as  a  mortal  hand  could  withdraw  it.  Yet  such 
men,  however  eminent,  could  be  aiding  but  for  a  time;  and  the 
impulse  that  they  eave,  like  themselves,  would  pass  away.  The 
greatest  individaai  is  every  way  circumscribed,  and  the  limita- 
tions of  his  narrow  and  bnef  existence  pursue  him  in  whatever  he 
attempts     Numbers  and  succession  can  alone  enable  men  to  at* 
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tain  that  which  is  great  and  perpetnal;  and  an  ataociation  of 
feebler  minds  transmitting  their  purposes  to  ever-renewed  snc* 
cessors,  would  at  length  he  able  to  accomplish  what  Alfred,  or 
Aristotle,  or  Bacon,  in  the  height  of  fortune,  and  in  the  maturitj 
of  genius,  would  have  failed  to  effect.'' 

This  passage  needs  neither  comment  nor  commendation. 
The  latter  part  of  it,  however,  suggests  some  important  reflec- 
tions. It  is  a  melancholy  fact  in  the  history  of  science,  that 
the  greatist  minds  have  far  less  real  influence  upon  posterity 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  Lord  Bacon,  for  example,  al- 
though his  nominal  followers  have  been  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  men  of  letters  who  have  succeeded  him,  has  never  been 
the  means  of  infusing  his  own  peculiar  spirit  into  the  minds  of 
any  considerable  proportion  of  the  literary  world.  His  in- 
fluence has  been  very  great,  but  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
number  of  self-styled  inductive  philosophers,  who  have  ap- 
peared since  his  <iay.  In  the  mental,  as  in  the  moral  world, 
men  are  easily  induced  to  assume  popular  names,  but  are  sel- 
dom made  true  converts  to  any  system  which  opposes  their 
natural  inclination.  We  believe  the  natural  inclination  of  the 
human  intellect  is  to  systems  of  investigating  truth  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Aristotelian  and  school  logic  Facts, 
with  their  legitimate  inferences,  do  not  satisfy.  The  natvft 
of  things  must  be  discovered.  Systems  must  be  constructed 
with  the  materials  in  hand,  and  subsequent  discoveries  of  facts 
made  to  contribute  to  their  support  To  this  very  hour,  the 
departments  of  theology  and  medicine  afibrd  more  examples 
of  the  Aristotelian  and  scholastic  modes  of  reasoning,  modified 
indeed  by  a  partial  change  I'rom  the  older  forms,  but  still  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing,  than  of  the  thoroughly  inductive 
mode.  To  begin  with  facts,  and  afterwards  apply  names,  has 
not  been  the  most  common  course  of  exhibiting  systematically 
the  truths  of  theology  or  medicine.  There  is  strong  presump- 
tive evidence,  from  the  general  history  of  the  human  mind, 
since  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  his  views  are  not  so  easily 
introduced  to  the  minds  of  men  as  those  of  a  different  ten- 
dency, and,  of  course,  although  the  influence  of  his  writings 
has  been  very  great,  yet  it  has  been  far  less  than  the  assumed 
names  of  the  learned  would  indicate,  nommal  Baconians  being 
one  thing,  and  real  ones  another  and  quite  different  affiiir. 

We  do  not  believe  it  in  the  power  of  any  one  man,  or  any 
combination  of  men  less  extensive  than  the  whole  thinking 
world,  to  reform  the  human  mind  thoroughly;  to  deliver  it 
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fiiUy  from  its  predilection  to  false  modes  of  investigation;  and 
even  oouid  it  be  effected,  there  is  no  security  against  relapses 
more  or  less  extensive.  The  intellect,  as  well  as  the  hearty 
has  its  original  sin,  and  wherever  human  blood  is  transmitted, 
there  will  be  found  a  predilection  for  the  very  faults  from 
which  the  inductive  philosophy  aims  to  relieve  the  human 
mind.  Individuals  singly  need  an  intellectual  as  well  as  moral 
renovation,  before  their  spirits  know  the  joys  of  free  and 
healthful  action  upon  legitimate  objects  of  thought;  and  as  the 
immortal  Bacon  attributed  the  light  which  shone  upon  his 
mind  to  the  Great  Source  of  all  created  light,  so  perhaps  we 
shall  not  deserve  the  charge  of  superstition,  when  we  affirm 
oar  belief,  that  the  ^<  inspiration  ot  the  Almighty,"  may  be 
concerned  in  the  enlightening  of  the  human  understanding — 
in  its  recovery  from  false  modes  of  reasoning,  in  a  higher 
sense  than  is  always  supposed.  We  shall,  at  least,  have  the 
sentiments  of  poets  and  orators  on  our  side,  whatever  philoso- 
phers may  think  of  the  sentiment  just  expressed. 

We  now  offer  another  extract,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
showing  the  ability  of  its  author,  and  exhibiting  the  aspect  in 
which  our  own  country  appears,  to  some,  at  least,  of  her 
transatlantie  beholders.  This  extract  is  from  the  chapter  pre- 
ceding that  just  quoted: 

^  The  influence  of  America  has  been  limited  by  the  monopolies  of 
the  mother  countries,  and  the  yoke  thej  hare  imposed  upon  their 
colonies;  but  as  the  last  of  these  fetters  is  nearly  broken^  and  the 
Dew  world  is  left  to  take  its  own  course,  open  to  all  the  influences 
that  have  arisen  upon  mankind,  and  free  from  those  clogs,  the 
broken  shackles  of  former  times,  which  still  impede  the  inarch  of 
Europe,  it  will  soon  display  the  spirit  of  modern  times  rising  with 
fresh  vigour  from  the  bosom  of  new  nations,  moulding  to  its  own 
will,  and  filling  with  its  own  ^nius  the  nascent  commonwealths 
of  the  new  continent.  America  is  to  modern  Europe,  what  its 
western  colonies  were  to  Greece,  the  land  of  aspirations  and 
dreams,  the  country  of  daring  enterprise,  and  the  asylum  of  mis- 
fortune, which  receives  alike  the  exile  and  the  adventurer,  the 
discontented  and  the  aspiring,  and  promises  to  all  a  freer  life,  and 
a  fresher  nature. 

^The  European  emigrant  might  believe  himself  as  one  transport- 
ed to  a  new  world,  governed  by  new  laws,  and  finds  himself  at 
once  raised  in  the  scale  of  being — the  pauper  is  maintained  by 
fats  own  labour,  the  hired  labourer  works  on  his  own  account,  and 
the  tenant  is  changed  into  a  proprietor,  while  the  depressed  vas- 
sal of  the  old  continent  becomes  co4egislator,  and  co-ruler  in  a 
vox.  m.  No.  III. — 2  R 
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goTernment  where  all  power  is  from  the  peoplei  and  in  the  p0O' 
pie,  and  for  the  people.  The  world  has  not  witnessed  an  immigra- 
tion like  that  taking  place  to  America^  so  extensive  in  its  rangCy 
80  immeasurable  in  its  consequences,  since  the  dispersion  of  man' 
kind,  or,  perhaps  since  the  barbarians  broke  into  the  empire, 
when  the  hunter  or  pastoral  warrior  exchanged  the  lakeof  esdes,' 
or  the  dtf-k  mountains,  for  the  vine-yards  and  olive-jards  of  the 
Romans.  As  attraction  in  the  material  world  is  ever  withdraw- 
ing the  particles  of  matter  from  what  is  old  and  eflfete,  and  com- 
bining tnem  into  newer  and  more  beautiful  forms;  so  a  moral  in- 
fluence is  withdrawing  their  subjects  from  the  old  and  worn  oat 
governments  of  Europe,  and  hurrjing  them  across  the  Atlantic,  to 
participate  in  the  renovated  youth  of  the  new  republics  of  the  west) 
an  influence  which,  like  that  of  nature,  is  universal,  and  without 
pause  or  relaxation;  and  hordes  of  emigrants  are  continually  swarm- 
ing oflf,  as  ceaseless  in  their  passage,  and  crowded,  and  unre- 
turning  as  the  travellers  to  eternity.  Even  those  who  are  forced 
to  remain  behind,  feel  a  melancholy  restlessness,  like  a  bird  whow 
wings  are  clipped,  at  the  season  of  migration,  and  look  forward 
to  America,  as  the  land  of  the  departed,  where  every  one  has  some 
near  relative,  or  dear  friend  sone  before  him.  A  voice  like  that 
heard  before  the  final  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  seems  to  whisper  to  those 
who  have  ears  to  hear,  ^^Let  tis  depart  hence." 

^^  Every  change  in  America  has  occasioned  a  correspondent 
change  in  Europe;  the  discovery  of  it  overturned  the  systems  of 
the  ancients,  and  gave  a  new  face  to  adventure  and  to  knowledge; 
the  opening  of  its  mines  produced  a  revolution  in  property;  and 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  overturn^  the  monarchv 
of  France,  and  set  fire  to  a  train  which  has  not  yet  fully  explod- 
ed. In  every  thing,  its  progress  is  interwoven  with  the  fates  (^ 
Europe.  At  every  expansion  of  American  influence,  the  older 
countries  are  destined  to  undergo  new  changes,  and  to  receive  a 
second  charter  from  the  colonies  which  they  have  planted,  whose 
greatness  is  on  so  much  larger  a  scale  than  that  of  the  parent 
countries,  and  which  will  exhibit  those  improvements  which  exist 
in  miniature  in  Europe,  unfettered  by  ancient  prejudices,  and  di- 
lated over  another  continent.'' 

We  are  not  disposed  to  adopt  the  style  of  self-flattery,  so 
often  lavished  upon  our  own  nation  by  her  citizens,  but  can- 
not forbear  reflecting  upon  the  importance  of  our  prosperity 
and  progress  in  all  that  characterizes  refined  society,  at  a 
moment,  when  the  commotions  of  the  old  world  turn  so  many 
eyes  upon  the  new.  There  is  no  certainty  of  continued  quiet 
for  any  nation  of  south-western  Europe,  until  very  great 
changes  have  taken  place.  There  may  be  some  degree  of 
quiet,  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  it  will  ever  become  general. 
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while  the  civil  power  of  enlightened  nations  is  almost  entlrelv 
vrayed  against  the  real  interests  of  the  multitudes  eoverned. 
The  only  tolerable  state  of  society  is  where  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers  are  exercised  solely  with  design  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  those  from  whom  these  powers  naturally  ema- 
nate. We  pretend  not  to  decide  upon  the  exact  form  of  go- 
vernment necessary  to  support  this  principle,  but  suppose  the 
revolutions  of  Europe  seek,  and  will  secure  its  establishment 
before  the  people  will  remain  permanently  content. 

But  during  the  convulsions  which  must  precede  the  firm 
establishment  of  free  governments,  many  eyes  will  be  turned 
to  America,  as  the  land  where  that  liberty  mav  at  once  be 
enjoyed,  for  which  many  will  shed  their  blood,  but  never 
enjoy  at  home.  Capitalists  will  invest  still  larger  sums  than 
they  yet  have,  in  the  funds  and  improvements  of  this  country, 
and  an  emigration  of  better  character  than  has  commonly 
reached  our  shores  will,  in  all  probability,  take  place. 

Giveonly  a  pure  administration  of  our  own  government  for  the 
ensuing  twenty  years,  and  no  one  can  predict  either  our  pros- 
perity or  influence  in  accelerating  the  changes  which  are  now 
progressing  in  the  Eastern  world.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  restlessness  of  party  spirit — the  corrupt  practice  of  some 
in  authority,  or  the  Jacobin  principles  occasionally  manifested 
— should  any  of  these  evils  give  our  government  the  appear- 
ance of  instability,  how  great  a  loss  of  influence  would  occur, 
and  how  foolishly  would  our  cup  of  prosperity  be  dashed  to 
the  ground.  To  those  who  are  and  may  be  in  authority 
amongst  us,  we  can  safely  say,  the  advancement  or  retarda- 
tion of  human  freedom  and  morals  depends,  to  a  most  im- 
portant extent,  upon  the  course  which  you  pursue.  Be  upright 
— ^seek  the  national  welfare,  and  the  United  States  are,  if  not 
the  light,  yet  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  shining  lights 
of  the  world. 

One  remark  is  certainly  due  to  our  author.  He  has  carried 
the  inductive  mode  of  investigation  into  religion,  more  fully 
than  has  been  usually,  if  ever,  done  by  regular  theologians. 
We  suppose  our  clerical  readers  will  forgive  us,  when  we 
inquire,  whether  reform  on  this  point  is  not  much  needed. 
Very  few  of  the  theological  works  most  in  vogue,  appear  like 
the  productions  of  thoroughly  inductive  minds.  And  yet  no 
department  of  knowledge  needs  to  be  more  entirely  under  the 
guidance  of  the  inductive  mode  of  reasoning  and  exhibiting 
truth,  than  theology.  The  facts  of  the  Christian  system  meet 
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mifficient  opposition  in  the  world,  without  the  disadvantan 
of  dresses  unfitting  them  for  access  to  the  common  mind. 
Much  of  the  hostihty,  often  manifested  toward  the  Christian 
religion,  has  arisen  from  the  technical  and  frequently  unintel- 
ligible forms  in  which  its  truths  have  appeared,  and  that  in 
cases  where  the  plainest  language  is  sufficient  for  the  clear 
statement  of  the  truths  advanced.  The  inductive  plan  of 
investigating  and  exhibiting  truth,  must  be  fully  carried  into 
the  science  of  theology  before  it  can  effect  all  it  promises  for 
the  improvement  of  mankind. 

Among  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Mr.  Douglas'  book  is 
that  relating  to  the  probable  general  prevalence  of  the  English 
language.  His  arguments  for  the  opinion  advanced  are  more 
specious  than  we  should  have  supposed  it  easy  to  find,  and 
will  repay  any  English  reader  for  their  perusal,  even  if  he 
hesitate  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the  author. 

We  feel  unwilling  to  conclude  this  article  without  adverting 
to  some  points,  where  considerable  changes  are  necessary, 
before  society  will  advance  as  far  toward  perfection,  as  we 
may  reasonably  hope  it  will  at  no  distant  period.  Literary 
men  must  become  a  race  of  independent  thinkers.  Nothing 
more  effectually  prevents  the  advancement  of  society  in  know* 
ledge,  than  the  servility  of  those  who  make  literature  and 
science  their  concern.  How  little  is  really  accomplished, 
while  multitudes  spend  their  lives  in  attempting  to  ascertain 
what  others  know,  or,  in  addition  to  this,  making  reports  of 
other  men's  thoughts,  almost  without  inquiring  what  applica- 
tion of  their  knowledge  to  the  practical  uses  of  life  can  ever 
be  made.  As  things  now  are,  the  mass  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific men  accomplish  almost  nothing  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
Each  generation  surve3rs  the  works  of  all  preceding  genera- 
tions, and  ere  the  work  is  completed,  descends  to  the  grave. 
The  increase  of  books,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  is 
a  proportional  increase  of  the  evil.  But  what  is  the  remedy? 
We  know  of  none,  unless  men  can  be  induced  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  instead  of  making  books  their  masters,  use 
them  as  servants.  Shall  we  be  told,  that  only  here  and  there 
an  individual  has  the  faculties  of  an  independent  mind?  Is  it 
true,  then,  that  Locke,  Milton,  Bacon,  with  others  of  the 
same  stamp,  were  beings  of  a  race  materially  differing  from 
the  mass  of  mankind?  Did  they  exceed  the  common  limits  of 
human  ability?  Were  they  in  the  intellectual,  what  giants  are 
in  the  naturaJ  world,  while  the  mass  o/  the  learned  have  at- 
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the  proper  stature  of  the  human  mind?  In  other  words, 
are  we  to  suppose  that  in  venturing  to  walk  without  the  aid  of 
their  nurses,  they  ventured  upon  a  course  not  designed  for 
any  considerable  number  of  their  fellow  men?  We  believe 
not;  and  without  pretending  to  decide  that  every  individual 
whose  opportunities  for  mental  culture  are  good,  may  be  their 
equal,  we  are  confident  that  all  may  become  men  of  the  same 
general  habits  of  mind,  and  doubt  not,  that  in  the  enjoyment 
of  increased  facilities  for  intellectual  attainments,  numbers 
may  surpass  these  hitherto  master  spirits  of  the  human  race. 

But  suppose  the  mass  of  learned  men  were  to  become  indepen- 
dent thinkers,  how  would  this  materially  advance  society  at 
large?  We  answer,  by  remarking,  that  a  considerable  share  of 
what  is  now  human  knowledge,  is  worth  but  little  to  the  race,  in 
consequence  of  our  ignorance  of  its  relation  to  the  common 
business  of  life.  But  if  vigorous  and  independent  thought 
were  common  in  each  of  the  learned  departments,  much  .of 
this  evil  would  be  removed:  for  the  material  of  such  thought 
is  very  generally  facts  of  some  kind,  and  facts  can  scarcely  I>e 
contemplated,  without  constantly  bringing  to  view  relations 
commonly  unnoticed  and  unimproved.  A  little  application  of 
thought  to  many  of  the  truths,  which  appear  useless  in  our 
libraries,  in  order  to  discover  their  relation  to  the  practical 
purposes  of  life,  would,  in  many  instances,  prove  an  instan- 
taneous advancement  of  society.  There  are  doubtless  hun- 
dreds of  facts,  whose  consequence  is  no  more  estimated  than 
was  the  rising  of  steam  from  boiling  water,  300  years  ago,  but 
Trhose  relation  to  other  facts  is  really  such  as  to  give  them  all 
the  importance  of  that  most  astonishing  and  useful  element  of 
human  power.  We  conclude,  then,  that  the  increase  of  inde- 
pendent thought,  will  be,  not  simply  an  increase  of  men^ 
(mere  book-worms  being  a  different  race,)  but  an  important 
step  in  the  general  advancement  of  society. 

Connected  with  the  topic  just  advanced,  and  partly  hinted 
above,  is  such  a  remodelling  of  almost  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge, as  the  full  application  of  the  inductive  philosophy  re- 
quires. Facts  must  be  separated  from  theory  and  exhibited  in 
their  true  relations,  where  those  relations  are  discoverable. 
Where  they  are  not,  the  interposition  of  guesses  can  be  of  no 
avail,  but  is  often  productive  of  much  harm.  It  is  unquestion- 
ably a  mistake,  to  suppose  that  the  cause  of  science  is  at  all 
advanced  by  adding  conjectures  to  our  list  of  facts,  unless  we 
designate  them  as  such.  •  The  evil  now  in  view,  is  chiefly 
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conspicuous  in  moral  and  mental  science,  though  extensiyely 
prevalent  in  the  medical  department  By  the  way,  too,  iB 
not  this  latter  department  susceptible  of  great  improvement, 
not  only  by  introducing  a  more  extensive  separation  of  fact 
from  fiction,  but  by  such  a  change  of  nomenclature  and  lan- 
guage, as  would  give  a  mere  English  student  access  to  its 
treasures.  The  language  of  anatomy  seems  to  us,  a  most  un- 
necessary and  often  discouraging  obstacle  to  the  proficiency  in 
this  science  which  every  student  is  required  to  make  before 
his  examination  for  a  degree;  and,  in  all  cases,  a  real  hindrance 
to  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  interesting  branch  of  human 
knowledge.  This  subject,  however,  we  leave  in  other  hands. 
To  return  to  our  general  subject,  we  believe  that  another  im- 
portant step  in  the  advancement  of  society,  will  consist  in  the 
reconstruction  of  almost  the  whole  edifice  of  human  know- 
ledge, although  the  fact  that  so  little  progress  has  been  made 
since  its  first  proposal  by  Lord  Bacon,  may,  at  first,  appear 
rather  discouraging  to  those  who  share  in  his  views  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Novum  Organum.  And  here  we  would  suggest 
a  fear,  that  the  little  notice  commonly  taken  of  this  almost 
superhuman  production,  is  no  encouraging  index  of  the  pro- 
gress of  its  principles,  but  rather  an  indication  of  their  compa- 
rative inefficiency  at  the  present  day.  Query.  Would  not  a 
translation  of  that  work,  with  a  comment  upon  it,  be  an  im- 

f>ortant  service  to  mankind,  when  its  original  language  is  so 
ittle  read  ? 

The  thorough  application  of  the  inductive  method  to  the 
whole  business  of  teaching,  is  another  point  to  be  gained  in  the 
advancement  of  society.  The  mathematical  works  of  Col- 
burn  are  good  specimens  of  what  is  necessary,  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  knowledge  commonly  taught  in  schools,  of 
whatever  grade,  from  the  infant  school  to  the  institution  for 
professional  study.  This  is  the  only  mode  that  encourages 
independent  thought  General  principles  can  only  be  intelli- 
gently received  as  the  results  of  actually  surveyed  particulars, 
and,  if  forced  upon  the  mind  in  an  unnatural  way,  benumb 
rather  than  quicken  its  faculties.  This  subject,  we  believe, 
has  been  but  partially  understood  by  teachers  of  any  grade,  if 
we  except  individuals  few  in  numbers  compared  wiUi  the  mass 
of  their  associates;  but  it  must  be  understood,  unless  the 
guides  of  youth  would  spend  their  time  in  riveting  shackles 
upon  those  whose  mental  freedom  they  are  expected  to  pro- 
mote. 
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A  single  other  topic,  and  we  shall  conclude.  Human  00- 
ciety,  to  advance  from  its  present  condition,  must  tend  toward 
a  state  where  individuals  and  communities  will  be  placed  in 
entire  accordance  with  all  the  laws  of  their  being.  This  is 
the  state  toward  which  they  may  indefinitely  approximate. 
To  enjoy  the  good  which  naturally  flows  from  our  circum- 
stances as  animal,  intellectual,  and  moral  beings,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  avoid  the  evils  which  spring  from  abuses  of 
things,  good  in  themselves,  are  points  essential  to  be  gained 
in  our  progress  toward  the  perfection  of  our  nature.  Nor  are 
they  entirely  beyond  our  reach.  The  last  few  years  have 
added  much  to  the  list  of  conveniences  enjoyed  by  the  most 
advanced  portion  of  mankind,  and  removed  or  mitigated,  in 
some  degree,  evils  which  resulted  from  our  ignorance  of  natu* 
ral  laws.  But  the  chief  point  at  which  we  now  aim,  is  to 
inquire^  whether  sufficient  importance  is  usually  attached  to 
the  progress  of  Christian  principles,  as  involving  progress  in 
every  thine  else  that  is  most  desirable.  May  not  the  general 
progress  of  the  human  race  be  very  nearly  measured  oy  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  its  genuine  operations 
upon  the  moral  character  of  man?  Have  we  not  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  subjection  to  the  moral  laws  of  our  nature,  is  the 
very  foundation  stone  of  our  general  well-being?  Can  we 
suppose,  that  intelligent  beings  will  ever  enjoy  the  full  bene- 
fits even  of  their  intellectual,  or  animal  existence,  while  in  a 
state. of  insubordination  to  the  moral  laws,  under  which  they 
are  placed?  If  these  questions  express  the  views  of  our 
readers,  there  is  but  a  single  other  question  for  consideration. 
Is  there  any  hope  for  the  moral  improvement  of  mankind 
except  in  the  progress  of  Christian  principle?  Pagan  systems 
afford  no  such  hope.  Moral  philosophy,  except  as  it  embo- 
dies Christian  principles,  affords  none.  In  its  common  form, 
it  will  scarce  preserve  its  own  existence,  when  mankind  are 
seriously  alive  to  the  business  of  moral  improvement.  The 
advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  history  of  France  with  her  infidel  literati,  afforas  no  better 
encouragement  The  progress  of  civil  liberty  cannot  be  cal- 
culated upon  for  the  enect  in  question,  since  it  can  scarce  be 
expected  to  advance  a  step  beyond  the  progress  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, at  least  upon  permanent  ground.  There  may  be  some 
stations  gained  in  the  war  with  tyranny,  but  at  the  expense  of 
others  surrendered  to  anarchy  and  misrule.  Upon  the  Chris- 
tian religion  bringing  in  its  train,  as  it  always  does,  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  civil  liberty,  together  with  all  the  arti  and  aeienenf, 
must  be  the  chief  dependence  of  the  race  for  their  final  emati' 
cipation  from  the  great  mass  of  evil  which  has^  for  almost  six 
thousand  years,  so  constantly  been  its  portion. 

Are  we  assuming  too  much  in  this  assertion?  Suppose, 
then,  the  mass  of  the  human  family  were  to  become  perfectly 
upright  in  all  their  feelings  and  conduct  Would  not  such  a 
change  from  their  present  condition  remove  at  once  half  the 
ills  ti^at  now  prevail?  Still  this  would  not  at  once  remove 
evils  of  every  kind.  Sickness,  storms,  fires,  earthquakes,  and 
various  natural  evils,  might  still  continue.  But  would  not 
many  of  these  evils  give  way  to  the  various  improvements 
consequent  upon  the  devotion  to  useful  occupations,  which 
would  follow  the  restoration  of  perfect  moral  purity?  We 
think  it  easy  to  show,  that  such  a  restoration  would,  amongst 
other  effects,  do  more  toward  the  final  recovery  of  the  human 
intellect  from  its  various  forms  of  slavery,  than  all  other  con- 
ceivable influences.  Have  not  pride,  vanity,  and  the  sloth  so 
common  where  the  mind  is  not  stimulated  by  lofty  motives, 
been  amongst  the  chief  forgers  of  shackles  for  the  human  mind 
•*-the  chief  obstacles  to  its  progress  in  true  knowledge?  Have 
not  the  various  distractions  of  mind  resulting  from  bad  passions 
and  sensual  indulgences,  subtracted  more  from  the  mentd 
power  of  our  race  than  we  can  ever  estimate,  while  subject  to 
similar  influences?  Would  not  the  perfect  peace  of  mmd  at- 
tendant upon  a  thorough  subjection  of  the  soul  to  the  moral 
laws,  and  of  the  body  to  the  natural  laws  of  our  being,  favonr 
the  development  of  intellectual  ability,  yet  unknown  to  fhe 
species?  Would  not  the  regular  stimulus  afibrded  by  the  no- 
ble motives,  which  actuate  tlie  perfectly  virtuous  creature, 
keep  the  energies  of  the  whole  man  in  freer  play,  and  more 
healthy  action,  than  is  ever  to  be  expected  in  a  case  like  that 
of  Byron  or  others,  whose  fitful  exhibitions  of  mental  power 
astonish  us  at  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind?  We  believe, 
that  the  want  of  adequate  stimulus,  acting  regularly  upon  the 
human  mind,  and  calling  its  noblest  energies  into  life,  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  causes  why  only  here  and  there  an  indi- 
vidual has  attained  more  than  a  dwarf  stature,  though  maltt* 
tudes  were  designed  to  attain  the  dimensions  of  complete  men. 
This  evil,  as  well  as  those  before  mentioned,  will  be  removed, 
if  ever  man  is  restored  to  the  moral  purity,  at  which  the  Christian 
system  aims.  The  general  prevalence  of  its  principles,  sepa- 
rate from  the  abuses  which  have  so  hindered  their  follast  aad 
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best  efiectS)  will  doubtless  exhibit  the  intellect  of  man  in  a  new 
light,  and  consequently  exercise  a  most  important  influence 
upon  the  whole  interest  of  human  society. 

A  single  thought,  and  we  have  done.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  form  of  human  society  must  undergo  very  con- 
siderable changes,  before  the  entire  prevalence  of  the  millenial 
glory.  These  changes  must  be  such  as  the  general  suppression 
of  vice  and  impurity  of  motive  will  require.  It  becomes,  then, 
a  most  interesting  question  for  the  Christian  philosopher,  what 
are  the  particular  changes  in  society,  that  Christian  principles, 
applied,  in  all  their  length  and  breadth,  do  certainly  require? 
As  far  as  this  question  admits  of  definite  answers,  so  far  we 
may  ascertain  the  points  upon  which  Christian  effort  ought 
constantly  to  bear.  It  seems  important,  also,  to  remark  that 
the  means  of  producing  these  changes  are  such  as  Christians 
always  have  at  their  command,  (the  blessing  of  God  being 
consequent  upon  their  proper  use,)  so  that  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  honest  effort  made 
aoder  the  guidance  of  inspired  truth.  We  suppose  it,  then, 
perfectly  practicable  for  the  Christian  church  to  accomplish  as 
much  more  in  any  given  period  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  she 
has  energies  that  are  not  put  forth.  Could  she  be  induced  ta 
put  forth  her  entire  strength  from  the  present  moment  onward, 
the  results  of  a  single  year  might  exceed  those  of  many  pre< 
ceding  ones.  But  this  can  only  be  accomplished,  as  individuals 
are  willing  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  service  of 
God.  More  examples  of  this  devotion  among  Christian  minis- 
ters are,  of  course,  indispensable  to  the  rapid  advance  of  mil«- 
letmial  glory. 


AaT.  Ill ^PRACTICAL  REMARKS    ON   SELF-DECEP- 
TION IN  MATTERS  OF  RELIGION. 

It  is  painful  to  discover  and  drag  out  to  light  our  own  reli- 
gious errors:  and  from  a  sympathy  with  the  same  unpleasant 
state  of  mind  in  our  neighbours,  we  find  it  often  scarcely  less 
painful  to  probe  their  wounds.  The  difficulty  is  increased 
w^faen  it  becomes  disgraceful  to  attack  falsehood,  or  when  it  is 
deemed  illiberal  to  disabuse  men  of  damning  prejudices.  Some 
who  are  most  dogmatical  in  denouncing  ancient  misapprehen* 
sionsy  are  most  sensitive  when  any  rude  hand  approaches  such 
as  are  new.     Still  we  regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty,  to  direct  a  few 
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observfttions  against  one  or  two  forms  of  delusion  which  are 
prevalent  in  the  present  age. 

Let  the  reader  ponder  on  the  momentous  conseqaencefl 
which  attach  to  the  following  simple  and  undeniable  proposi- 
tion: Men  are  frequently  led  into  destructive  error  reefed- 
ing  the  doctrines  of  religion^  and — their  own  character. 
An  error  in  politics,  in  physics,  in  metaphysics,  in  any  hunaa 
science,  is  small  and  trivial,  when  set  by  the  side  of  mistakes 
concerning  the  soul  and  eternity. 

This  is  a  subject  eminently  practical,  and  eminently  appro- 
priate, in  an  aee  when  a  charity  which  embraces  eveiy  Pro- 
tean phase  of  heresy,  has  taken  the  throne  of  that  charity 
which  rejoiceth  in  the  truth.  The  multitude  seem  to  be 
unaware  of  the  horrid  fruits  of  ignorance  and  falsehood. 
They  forget  the  orgies  of  the  ancient  paganism,  which  in 
temples  and  porticos  almost  adored  by  the  sickly  devotees  of 
the  fine  arts,  offered  sacrifices  and  solemnized  rites  at  whieh 
an  American  prostitute  would  blush.      They  are  tenderly 

Eained  at  our  outcries  against  heathenism  and  infidelity;  aad 
alf  disposed  to  ask.  Have  there  been  such  errors?— Let  the 
millions  of  heathen  who  have  disgraced  our  nature  rise  as  wit- 
nesses. The  <<  very  head  and  front  of  their  offending"  is  this: 
the  great  and  ever-living  Creator  of  the  universe  has  been  re* 

{'ectM.  The  sublime  idea  of  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God 
las  been  exchanged  for  the  absurdity  of  deified  heroes,  impure 
and  cruel  demons,  the  host  of  heaven,  all  imaginable  personifi- 
eations  of  virtues  and  even  of  vices.  Mountains  and  rivers, 
monsters  of  the  forest,  and  fabled  nymphs  of  the  fountain,  and 
hoofed  satyrs,  and  obscene  stocks,  have  been  honoured  and 
adored  by  nations  who  gloried  in  science  and  refinement,  and 
in  whose  estimation  all  the  rest  of  the  human  family  were  bar- 
barians— and  as  to  Egypt — ^we  could  almost  join  in  the  bitter 
smile  of  Juvenal, 

Illic  coemleos,  hie  piscem  fluminis,  iUic 
Oppida  totacanem  venerantur,  nemo  Dianam. 
Po^ram  et  cxpe  nefas  violare,  ac  frangere  morsu. 
O  sanctas  gentes*  quibus,  bate  nascuntur  in  bortis  ! 

It  is  frivolous  to  say,  that  the  image  is  only  the  medium  of 
worship:  with  idolaters,  whether  pagan  or  papal,  it  becomes 
the  ultimate  object  of  regard,  in  many  cases.  The  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity  urged  the  same  distinction  with  the  priests 
of  modern  idolatry;  and  the  identical  statue  which  was  vene- 
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rated  by  Romans  as  the  Jupiter  of  the  capitol,  is  recognized  bj 
antiquarians  in  that,  which  is  kissed  and  worshipped  as  the  im- 
age of  St  Peter.  But  the  thousands  who,  in  both  cases,  have 
the  greatest  fervour  of  devotion,  see  no  further  than  the  palpa- 
ble and  visible  figure.  Did  Egypt  adore  her  serpents  and 
vermin?  Modern  Europe — we  add  not  yet  America — as  if 
unwilling  to  lose  one  step  in  the  procession  of  this  farce,  pays 
reverence  to  pretended  fragments  of  a  cross,  and  factitious 
blood  of  martyrs,  to  <Mead  men's  bones  and  all  uncleanness.'^ 
These  well*known  facts  are  here  pointed  at,  only  to  illu»* 
trate  the  liability  of  man  to  error  in  that  which  concerns  his 
immortal  souL  The  reflection  of  an  humble  mind  in  reading 
the  ancient  classics,  or  the  history  of  the  Romish  church,  wiU 
be.  Who  can  understand  his  errors?  Cleanse  Thou  hx 
from  secret  faults !  For  error  in  opinion  has  survived  the 
reign  of  Gentile  idolatry,  and  transcended  the  pale  of  the 
apostate  church.  We  shall  not  conduct  our  readers  into  this 
Erebus  of  conflicting  and  innumerable  falsehoods,  lest,  like 
Ulysses,  he  take  flight  at  the  phantoms,  and  say^  in  flying  from 
the  region  of  horrors, 

£/»<  ht  ;t^opoy  $eo$  ^pct.  x.f.^.. — Od.  XI. 

No  more  mj  heart  the  dismal  din  sattains. 
And  my  cold  olood  hangs  shivering  in  my  v<;ins; 
Lest  Gorgon,  rising  from  the  infernal  lakes, 
With  horrors  armed,  and  curls  of  hissing  snakes. 
Should  fix  me  stiffened  at  the  monstrous  sight ! 

Yet  we  must  be  allowed  to  remark  on  the  atheistical  monster 
which  begins  to  stalk  in  our  country.  Christians  should  learn 
to  abhor— deeply,  and  with  unutterable  intensity  of  detestation, 
to  execrate  this  warfare  against  Jehovah.  Not  content  with 
degrading  the  idea  of  God  by  image-worship,  men  have  said — 
and  the  youth  of  America  are  taught  to  say  in  their  hearts— 
NO  GOD!  Our  object  is  attained  at  present,  when  we  say 
men  ?iave  thus  erred— ^o  thus  err:  that  they  have  thus  rejected 
all  foundation  for  future  hope;  that  they  refuse  to  be  enlight- 
ened, and  hasten  the  appalling  conviction  of  the  truth  which 
they  deny. 

<<  They  have  done  all  they  can,  by  often  repeating  their  faint 
despairing  wishes,  and  the  mutterinss  of  their  nearts,  No 
Ood!  No  God!  to  make  themselves  believe  there  is  none; 
when  yet  the  restless  tossings  to  and  fro  of  their  uneasy  minds, 
their  tasking  and  torturing  thkt  little  residue  of  wit  and  common 
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w&n^y  which  their  riot  hath  left  them,  (the  excess  of  whieh 
iatter  as  well  shows j  as  causes  the  defect  of  the  former,}  to 
try  every  new  method  and  scheme  of  atheism  they  hear  of^ 
implies  their  distrust  of  a//." 

Others  among  us,  go  only  so  far  as  to  deny  the  truths  peeu- 
Mar  to  revelation.  They  believe  that  there  is  a  Grod,  but  they 
despoil  the  idea  of  all  those  glories  and  powers,  and  that  cog- 
nizance of  human  affairs  which  belong  to  the  true  God.  The 
mere  admission  of  some  superior  cause,  some  eternal  and  spi- 
ritual being,  is  not  enough  to  entitle  the  thousand  religionist! 
of  our  land,  who  profess  pure  Theism — ^believers  in  Grod. 
What  is  Ood? — ^is  the  question  which  the  child  who  learns 
his  catechism  can  answer,  with  infinitely  more  truth,  philoso- 
phy, and  grandeur,  than  Seneca,  or  Bolingbroke,  or  Paine,  or 
Hicks,  or  Owen.  The  firmness  and  steadfastness  with  i^ieh 
the  Deist  adheres  to  his  rejection  of  the  Bible,  too  often  be- 
trays its  foundation  in  an  evil  heart  There  is  a  marked  fear 
of  this  book,  among  those  who  profess  to  have  risen  above  su- 
perstitious terrors.  It  is  not  reason  but  impiety  which  gi^^es 
them  this  mingled  dread  and  hatred  of  the  word  of  God. 
Omnibus,  quorum  mens  abhorret  a  ratione,  semper  aliquis 
talis  terror  impendit.  *  The  Deist  of  our  time  is  a  very  cow- 
ard, and  his  self-deception  appears  even  in  his  gasconades.  He 
has  desired  to*  believe  that  there  is  no  future  judgment,  no 
eternal  punishment,  no  humbling  doctrine  of  imputed  right- 
eousness; and  he  has  arrived,  by  means  of  the  cheat  which 
the  affections  put  upon  the  understanding,  at  some  confirma- 
tion of  his  unbelief.  He  unll  not  be  convinced.  By  dint^ 
partial  investigation,  by  cultivating  the  growth  of  doubts,  by 
joining  himself  to  Pyrrhonists  and  scoffers,  by  poring  over  and 
accumulating  difBculties  and  objections,  by  holding  himself 
idways  in  the  posture  of  a  combatant,  and  by  cherishing  a  ha- 
tred of  what  he  denies,  he  arrives  at  such  a  rocky  strength  of 
j9tff7M>^,  rather  than  belief,  as  may  enable  him  to  brutalize  his 
nature  in  the  sensual  stye,  to  pour  forth  ribaldry  and  blas- 
phemy in  the  alehouse  club,  or  through  the  columns  of  a  jour- 
nal; or,  like  Hume,  to  jest  upon  his  dying  bed,  with  a  paltry 
and  unnatural  afiectation,  as  much  at  variance  with  good  taste 
and  philosophy,  as  with  the  revelation  of  the  great  and  dread- 
ful God.  The  never-ceasing  effort  to  keep  the  lion's  skin 
from  slipping  off,  serves  to  exclude  the  conviction  of  which 

•  Cicero,  iv.  Tusc 
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the  trembler  is  apprehennve.  Christians  are  likely  to  node- 
eeive  such  opposers  more  readily  by  a  direct  assault  on  their 
already  shrinking  conscience,  than  by  the  sapping  and  mMifig; 
of  cautious  argumentation. 

With  the  same  class  of  self-deceirers  we  are  constrainei  t9 
class  the  various  bands  of  independent  doubters^  who  wage  * 
kind  ofgtieriila  warfare  on  the  tried  doctrines  of  the  C&tlk>lie 
Church,  and  profess  to  maintain  a  rationed  Christianity, 
Tliey  talk  much  of  <<  common  sense  views/'  <<of  philoso- 
{riiical  aqiects,''  of  reason,  unshackled  reason,  liberty  of 
thought;  good  and  desirable  things,  of  a  truth;  but  not  always 
the  masters  of  such  as  wear  most  of  their  livery.  It  is  ob^ 
eerved  in  the  history  of  the  empire,  that  there  never  was  fl0». 
much  talk  about  liberty  as  when  Rome  was  enslaved.  It  is  « 
query  which  these  partizans  have  yet  to  resolve,  whether 
there  is  not  a  bondage  to  prejudice,  to  passion,  to  convenienoe,- 
to  ambition,  to  pride  of  intellect,  to  the  lust  c^  novelty.  It  iff 
easier  for  them  to  maintain  their  ignorance  of  the  ancients 
whom  they  so  heroically  shoulder  off  the  field,  than  to  answer 
their  reasons.  They  believe  the  Bible — ^that  is,  mutatis  ntur 
imulis;  there  is  a  m3rthology  in  the  book  which  they  have 
the  secret  of  developing,  and  a  principle  of  accommodation, 
which  gives  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  this  document  After 
having  advanced  far  enough  to  the  esoteric  mysteries  of  the 
new  temple  of  philosophic  truth,  they  wax  bold  enough  to  de- 
bate the  nature  of  in^iration — ^then  to  doubt  its  plenitude— -• 
then  to  deny  it  outright  So  long,  however,  as  they  can  fight 
tmder  established  colours  without  this  open  avowal,  their  ge- 
neralship is  directed  towards  undermining  the  main-works  of 
doctrine,  without  d^aring  enmity  to  inspired  authority.  One 
great  principle,  however,  under  various  shadowy  envelopes, 
marks  the  whole  band.  Whether  revealed,  or  unrevealed,  is  no 
longer  the  inquiry — f Aey  ryect  whatever  is  incamprehensi^ 
Ate,  Turn  it  and  disguise  it  as  they  will,  this  is  the  great  head 
of  argument  From  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  with  all  con- 
ceivable candour  and  reliance  on  unbiassed  popular  judgmetit^ 
they  throw  themselves  upon  the  unprepossessed  understand- 
ings of  natural  men.  To  call  them  nationalists  might  seem 
unkind,  for  they  are  as  yet  unprepared  to  let  the  American 
world  advert  to  the  full  bloom  of  their  doctrine,  as  it  is  beauti- 
fully expanded  in  Germany.  It  may  nevertheless  be  whis- 
pered into  the  ears  of  a  few  superannuated  defenders  of  what 
was  once  called  orthodoxy 9  that  European  Neologists  cheer  on 
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tiie  inehoftte  Naturalists  of  these  States — ready  to  ttjr, 
«*  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way/'*  Some  rf 
these  theologists  go  so  far  as  to  rob  Christ  of  his  Divinity,  of 
the  honour  of  that  perfect  righteousness  which  he  presents  in 
heaven;  the  law  of  its  demands,  justice  of  its  satisfaction,  and 
grace  of  its  sole  and  glorious  triumph.  With  the  Scriptures  in 
their  hands,  they  ingeniously  contrive  to  believe  very  much 
what  they  would  have  arrived  at  without  them.  The  process 
is  something  like  this — ^first  cast  reproach  upon  those  formub- 
lies  which  sainted  men  constructed  as  dykes  against  the  seas 
of  heresy;  next,  thin  away  these  ancient  partitions,  under  the 
pretext  of  abolishing  theological  terms;  then,  open  small  chan- 
iiels  for  old  errors  under  new  names,  and  deplore  the  evil-speak- 
ing of  our  fathers  concerning  such  men  as  Arius,  Pelagius,  and 
Arminius.  Lastly,  throw  off  the  mask,  and  clear  away  all 
banks  and  bulwarks  that  the  mighty  ocean  of  liberal  doctrine 
may  surge  and  triumph  over  the  land.  For  the  friends  of  the 
truth  to  unite  in  defence  of  that  truth  is,  in  the  view  of  such, 
lo  organize  a  party.  To  reject  error  is  bigotry,  to  denounce 
it  is  hatred,  to  inquire  into  it,  persecution. 

By  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  clears  away  at  once 
every  difficulty,  liberal  theologians  apply  to  the  mysteries  of 
revelation  the  infallible  wand  of  philosophy,  and  lo!  the  knot 
is  severed.  Their  system  of  reason,  they  are  determined,  at 
all  hazards,  to  find  in  the  sacred  records;  and  they  reject  all 
that  is  not  consonant  with  this  preconceived  body  of  doctrines; 
while,  strange  to  say,  they,  of  all  men,  are  most  vociferous  in 
expressing  their  contempt  of  adherence  to  opinions  taken  up 
prior  to  an  induction  from  the  text  of  Scripture.  Are  there 
no  false  prepossessions  but  those  which  coq^efrom  pious  parents? 
It  is  painful  to  be  forced  to  say,  that  we  consider  the  Socinian 
less  candid  than  the  avowed  Deist  With  a  similarity  of  doc- 
trine, almost  too  great  to  admit  any  difference  of  name,  the 
opposers  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  profess  to  derive  their  tenets 
from  the  Bible,  to  receive  <*die  system  of  doctrine''  tau^t 
in  that  Bible,  which  the  Deist  frankly  rejects  because  it  con- 
tradicts on  every  page  these  very  tenets. 

But  how  shall  we  classify,  or  even  select  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  deceive  themselves  witli  regard  to  important  truth  ? 
Every  thing  but  the  law  and  the  testimony  is  mi^de  a  test  of 

•  "  To  object  is  always  easy,  and  it  has  been  well  observed  by  a  late 
writer,  that  ihe  hand  whicH  cannot  build  a  hovel,  may  demolish  a  tern- 
ple,\  t  Johnson. 
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truth.  Zeal  and  ardour  prove  their  doctrines;  diffusion  and 
success;  acceptance  with  the  unrenewed  mind,  convenience  of 
application,  originality  and  simplicity,  are  appealed  to,  oftener 
than  the  inspired  word.     In  every  case,  there  is  intellectual 

Iiride  and  opposition  to  the  yoke  of  Divine  authority,  and  law- 
essness  of  speculation,  such  as  threaten  to  make  the  science 
of  theology  a  mere  torrent  of  successive  waves, 

Labitar  et  labetar  in  omne  volubilia  oevuni ! 

Why  does  the  Universalist  deny  the  reality  or  eternity  of 
future  punishment  ?  Is  it  not  that  his  judgment  is  swayed  by 
his  heart?  Because  he  hates  the  idea  of  being  restrained  from 
sin  by  the  forebodines  of  so  dreadful  a  doom  ?  The  Bible 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  and  the  church  of  Christ  has  for 
ages  triumphantly  challenged  objectors  to  frame  language  more 
unequivocal,  or  explicit,  than  that  which  reveals  to  us  tiie  hor^ 
rors  of  everlasting  perdition.  Why  does  the  Antinomian  de* 
ny  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law,  and  make  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  God  a  cloak  of  licentiousness?  Because  he  has  no  love 
for  God,  or  holiness.  Because  his  first  affections  are  wedded 
to  sin,  and  he  is  determined  to  live  in  the  service  of  sin. 

The  most  lamentable  feature  in  the  portrait  of  all  who  are 
thus  misled,  is  the  sturdy  and  incorrigible  obstinacy  with  which 
they  cling  to  their  refuge  of  lies.  Listen  to  their  own  egre- 
gious and  confident  seli-applause,  and  you  would  believe  that 
the  love  of  truth,  as  such,  had  never  existed  in  so  elevated  a  de- 
gree in  any  mortals.  In  this  age,  when  every  noble  and  vir- 
tuous feeling  or  quality  has  its  counterfeit,  and  every  grace  its 
malua  genitta;  when  party  rage  is  called  patriotism,  when 
proud  revenge  is  honour,  when  fanatical  disorder  is  devotion, 
and  sceptical  indifference  passes  for  liberality  and  charity;  need 
we  be  surprised  that  there  should  be  something  equivocal  in 
the  phrase,  love  of  truth  ?  The  true  feeling  is  a  high  and 
pure  sentiment,  an  impartial  desire  to  weigh  evidence,  to  set 
amde  prejudice  and  passion,  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Spirit. 
It  is  an  affection  coupled  with  fear,  and  too  devoutly  humble  to 
be  compatible  with  arrogant  contempt.  It  can  never  exist 
where  self-knowledge  and  self-distrust  are  absent  It  may 
impel  to  deep  and  agonizing  scrutiny  of  doctrine,  and  live 
through  the  tempest  of  many  tumultuous  doubts  and  disheart- 
ening suspicions;  but  it  leads  not  the  student  of  divine  mys- 
teries to  trust  in  himself  that  he  is  infallible,  nor  the  Christian 
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preacher  to  vent  upon  a  flock  waiting  for  nourishmenty  tfce 
crudities  of  successive  half-concocted  theories,  which,  reason- 
ing from  the  past,  he  will  next  month  repudiate  in  favour  of 
new  manifestations. 

We  write  for  the  eye  of  private  Christians,  and  perhaps  no- 
thing which  we  have  now  advanced  bo  nearly  concerns  them, 
as  the  proposition  that  men  are  frequently  led  into  destruc- 
tive error  as  it  regards  their  own  personal  experience  of  re- 
generation.  There  is  no  harshness  in  the  remark  that  many 
are  deceived  by  forming  incorrect  opinions  of  their  own  cha- 
racter. Nor  is  the  current  of  popular  sentiment  among  us  ad- 
verse to  what  is  called  searching  or  discriminating  preaching. 
The  search  however  is  not  always  directed  towards  the  right 
objects.  The  conscience  may  be  poignantly  affected,  without 
due  light  as  to  that  which  constitutes  the  genuineness  of  a  gra- 
cious work.  It  is  one  thing  to  disturb  and  harass,  and  another 
to  throw  the  rays  of  truth  on  the  true  plague  of  the  heart  The 
self-deception  may  co-exist  as  well  wiUi  the  rigour  of  the  zealot 
as  with  the  stupiditjir  of  the  formalist;  and  as  every  paroxysm 
does  not  shake  off  disease,  so  there  may  be  great  agonies 
in  the  mind  which  examines  itself,  without  any  more  true  re- 
pentance than  when  it  was  at  rest  And  this  because  we  are 
never  willing  until  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  make  war  on 
favourite  habits  or  exercises.  Man  is  prone  to  inordinate  self- 
esteem.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  any  one,  however  advanc- 
ed in  saving  knowledge,  censures  or  passes  judgment  on  his 
&ults  with  severity  manifested  towards  the  offences  of  others; 
for  it  is  painful  to  have  the  veil  torn  away  from  our  hearts,  to 
behold  the  perversion  and  debasement  of  our  souls,  to  apply 
to  ourselves  the  denunciations  of  the  holy  law.  And  this  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  impulse  of  strong  excitement  ope- 
rates in  every  direction.  We  observe  every  dav  the  blind- 
ness of  other  persons  with  regard  to  their  own  foibles,  and  are 
astonished  to  hear  them  censure  those  around  them  for  the 
very  sins  by  which  they  are  themselves  characterized ;  and  while 
we  observe,  and  are  astonished  we  go  and  act  the  same  part 
The  very  eminence  from  which  we  look  around  as  spiritual 
censors,  exposes  us  to  the  critical  and  just  animadversion  of 
those  whom  we  survey.  Self-love,  so  universally  inordinate, 
keeps  us  in  continual  darkness. 

There  are  many  persons,  and  probably  far  more  in  every 
church  than  we  readily  suppose,  who  are  deceived  in  the  judg- 
ment that  they  are  true  Christians.    We  read  in  the  scriptures 
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of  those  who  have  the  form  of  godliness  without  the  power — 
who  have  a  name  to  live  while  they  are  dead — nay,  of  such  as 
shall  not  be  undeceived  until  the  Judge  shall  declare  to  them, 
**I  never  knew  you."  All  acknowledge  that  an  error  here,  is 
ruinous;  all  assume  that  the  error  is  not  theirs.  The  hope  of 
eternal  life,  though  unfounded,  is  sustained;  is  strong  enough 
to  remove  anxiety  and  prevent  those  effects  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  salutary  fear  of  mistake.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
speculative  theology,  there  must  be  some  distrust  of  our  own 
understanding,  some  conviction  that  a  sealing  influence  more 
decided  than  the  bare  hope  of  happiness  or  zed  for  God  is  ne* 
cessary,  before  we  shall  be  induced  to  make  our  calling  and 
election  sure.  No  peculiarity  of  temperament  or  mental  habi^ 
tude  can  exempt  the  soul  from  being  obnoxious  to  this  delu- 
sion. The  cool  reasoner  upon  the  doctrines  of  free  erace  is 
as  much  in  daneer  as  the  punctilious  pharisee;  and  tne  bois- 
terous, or  tearful,  or  ascetic  devotee,  as  much  as  either. 

la  not  orthodoxy  sometimes  mistaken  for  true  Religion? 
We  are  not  prepared  for  what  it  is  the  policv  of  some  to  intro- 
duce— ^the  use  of  the  term  orthodoxy  in  a  bad  sense,  to  indi- 
cate a  certain  hereditary,  baseless  adherence  to  doctrine  once 
called  true,  but  now  expbded  in  the  course  of  reformation.  We 
still  cling  to  some  spots  of  dry  land  in  the  gulf  of  speculative 
divinity;  and  protest  against  Uie  infinite  succession  of  system 
after  system,  under  cok>ur  of  .rejecting  all  system.  We  shall 
take  advisement  before  we  commit  ourselves  to  any  one  of  the 
ifetilla  of  barges,  which  allure  by  their  gay  and  imposing  ap- 

Kintments  and  independent  colours,  since  the  vessel  which 
s  borne  the  confessors  and  martyrs  may  suffice  to  bear  us. 
For  a  moment  we  do  not  undervalue  the  firm  conviction  of 
the  truth  in  all  its  extent  Truth  \i  the  great  instrument  of 
salvation.  By  means  of  the  truth  the  Holy  Spirit  sanctifies 
the  soul.  Without  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  Christian  doc- 
trines, there  can  be  no  religion  worthy  of  the  name;  and  there 
are  certain  articles  of  religious  truth,  which  must  be  known 
and  believed  by  every  sane  and  adult  man,  in  order  to  salva- 
tion. Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  a  blind  and  spurious  devo- 
tion. There  may  be  an  elevation  of  soul  towards  some  high 
object  of  the  imagination,  a  vague  and  perhaps  delightful  im- 
pression of  some  inscrutable  mysteries,  or  noisy  and  intempe- 
rate zeal  and  fanatical  boldness,  but  without  spiritual  under- 
standing there  can  be  no  scriptural  piety.  Yet  it  is  obvious 
to  all  minds,  that  true  religion  has  its  seat  in  the  whole  ^\x\  Of 
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many  and  necessarily  in  the  heart,  causing  its  best  affections  to 
flow  forth;  that  it  is  practicali  influencing  the  life.     The  en- 
lightening of  the  understanding  is  not  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  revelation  made  by  God .     All  truth  is  in  order  to  holiness. 
All  doctrine  has  a  practical  tendency^  and  this,  while  it  re- 
bukes the  folly  of  such  as  decry  systematic  and  doctrinal 
preaching,  condemns  no  less  all  who  separate  the  truth  which 
they  maintain,  from  that  sanctification  which  is  through  the 
truth.     We  are,  indeed,  by  no  means  competent  to  judge  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  proposition  by  this  criterion,  and 
lay  ourselves  open  to  the  inroads  of  great  errors  by  making 
their  apparent  and  proximate  consequences  marks  of  their 
being  worthy  of  acceptation — but  we  are  fully  able  to  observe 
the  distinction  between  a  correct  profession  of  faith,  and  a 
renewal  of  the  whole  man  by  means  of  the  faith.     He  who 
has  been  educated  in  the  knowledge  and  speculative  belief  of 
the  Scriptures,  may  persuade  himself  that  he  has  grown  up 
with  a  firm  confidence  in  the  truth  which  was  delivered.to  the 
saints,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  the  spiritual  efficacy  of  the  word, 
living  in  subjection  to  sin,  an  idolater  of  the  world,  and  a 
slave  of  evil  passions.     He  may  have  great  zeal  and  exhibit 
strenuous  contest  for  orthodoxy,  and  yet  be  a  practical  atheist 
He  may  acknowledge  and  comprehend,  and  even  preach  and 
inculcate  the  purest  of  religious  systems,  and  still  Ims,  in  heart 
and  life,  unhallowed  and  profaife.     <<  Behold  thou  art  a  Jew, 
and  restest  in  the  law,  and  makest  thy  boast  of  God,  and 
knowest  his  will,  and  approvest  the  things  that  are  more  excel* 
lent,  being  instructed  out  of  the  law;  and  art  confident  that 
thou  thyself  art  a  ^ide  of  the  blind,  a  light  of  them  which 
are  in  darkness,  which  hast  the  form  of  knowledge  and  of  the 
truth  in  the  law.''     Yet'such  is  the  very  character  denounced 
as  inimical  to  God.     So  that  whether  the  subject  of  such  cre- 
dence as  this,  is  the  dispassionate  speculatist,  or  the  hot  contro- 
versialist, he  is  alike  hable  to  be  found  wanting  in  the  judg- 
ment 

Multitudes  are  deceived  by  substituting  a  refined  mo- 
rality for  the  religion  of  the  heart.  The  pride  of  man 
leads  him  to  desire  a  meritorious  participation  in  his  own  de- 
liverance; and  the  unscriptural  appeals  of  errorists  to  this  prin- 
ciple strike  in  with  the  depraved  tendency  of  the  soul,  and 
establish  the  deceived  sinner  in  his  rest  upon  something  in 
himself.  We  have  trembled  to  hear  a  congregation,  in  a  state 
of  strong  excitement,  addressed  in  such  terms  as  these— ^'  Sum- 
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mon  up  your  natural  powers  and  begin  a  course  of  holy  action: 
put  forth  your  strength,  and  do  as  well  as  you  can:  simply  do 
your  duty!''  In  this  age  of  explanation,  such  language  may 
be  so  interpreted  as  to  mean  any  thing  or  every  thing,  to  be 
heterodox  or  orthodox.  And  the  Pharisee  also  interprets  it^ 
according  to  the  letter,  and  according  to  his  own  preposses- 
sions, and  lays  <<  the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,''  that  Ae 
at  the  very  moment  is  endeavouring  just  such  an  escape  from 
the  humbling  way  of  salvation  by  grace.  For  a  moral  man- 
to  use  the  world's  language — may  as  truly  depend  on  his  own 
merit  in  an  act  of  naked  submission  to  God  the  Sovereign,  as 
in  paying  tithes  of  all  he  possesses. 

The  gospel  makes  no  compromise  with  those  who  seek  eter- 
nal life  upon  the  principle,  that  man,  as  it  regards  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  means  of  salvation  to  himself  is  his  own 
saviour.  When  the  eminently  pious  and  successful  Brainerd 
was  made  the  instrument  of  a  work  of  grace  in  this  vicinity, 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  improvement  of  such  as  have  since 
made  great  use  of  his  name.  It  was  his  principal  scope,  <<  to 
lead  them  into  an  acquaintance  with  their  deplorable  state  by 
nature,  as  fallen  creatures;  their  inability  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  it;  the  utter  insufficiency  of  any  external  re- 
formations and  amendments  of  life,  or  of  any  religious  per- 
formances, of  which  they  are  capable,  while  in  this  state,  to 
bring  them  into  the  favour  of  God  and  interest  them  in  his 
eternal  mercy;  thence  to  show  them  their  absolute  need  of 
Christ  to  redeem  and  save  them  from  the  misery  of  their  fallen 
state;  to  open  his  all-sufficiency  and  willingness  to  save  the 
chief  of  sinners;  ihi^freeness  and  riches  of  Divine  grace,  pro* 
posed  <  without  money  and  without  price,'  to  all  that  will 
accept  the  offer;  thereupon  to  press  them  unthout  delay  to 
betake  themselves  to  Him,  under  a  sense  of  their  misery  and 
undone  state,  for  relief  and  everlasting  salvation,"*  The  gos- 
pel addresses  itself  to  every  man  as  a  ruined  sinner:  not  merely 
conmianding  him  to  be  saved,  but  announcing  salvation.  He, 
therefore,  who  makes  the  doing  or  not  doing  of  any  mere  na- 
tural act,  internal  or  external,  the  cardinal  point  of  his  turning 
to  God,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  going  about  to  establish  his 
own  righteousness — and  this  is  true  as  well  of  what  are  sup- 

*  The  words  which  are  italicised  are  thus  printed,  probably'after 
Braincrd's  autograph,  in  all  the  editions.  See  Memoira  of  Brainerd, 
New  Haven,  1822.    p,  321. 
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pofled  to  be  grftcious  exercises  as  of  those  which  we  commonly 
term  acts  oF  morality.  There  is,  at  least,  a  seeming  exclnsioa 
of  Christ  and  his  Spirit  from  that  critical  point  of  the  soal's 
history,  in  which  the  New  Testament  makes  Christ  the  special 
object  of  saving  views. 

Others  are  misled  by  taking  transient  or  merely  natural 
affections  for  conversion  and  true  holiness.  This  class  com- 
prehends innumerable  varieties.  Such  persons  judge  ari^ 
that  religion  consists  much  in  the  affections;  they  err  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  those  affections.  As  an  instance  out 
of  many — conviction  of  conscience,  in  connexion  with  the 
natural  subsiding  of  such  conviction,  is  mistaken  for  co^ve^ 
sion.  Under  the  powerful  challenges  of  the  law,  or  some 
deep  and  stirring  voice  of  spiritual  reprehension,  or  periiaps 
some  sudden  and  alarming  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence, 
the  conscience  becomes  the  subject  of  poignant  remorse.  The 
terrors  of  death,  judgment,  and  hell,  transfix  the  soul.  Con- 
sternation seizes  the  sinner  as  he  seems  to  hear  the  thunder  of 
Sinai.  But  the  tempest  does  not  always  endure,  and  the  crim 
which  ensues  is  not  always  the  peace  of  God.  The  spirit  of 
man,  like  the  troubled  sea,  **  rocks  itself  to  rest"  There  is  a 
consciousness  of  suspended  effort:  and  such  is  the  conversion  of 
many  a  man.  Yet  there  is  here  no  one  ingredient  of  a  genume 
work  of  grace. 

The  same  remark  might  be  applied  to  other  natural  affections. 
The  height  of  joyful  rapture  may  exist  without  holiness,  and 
may  be  produced  by  causes  indef>endent  of  religion.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  the  more  tender  emotions  of  the  soul  are  excited, 
and  the  danger  of  self-deception  is  equally  great  A  pathetic 
description  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  like  some  scenic  repre- 
sentations, or  like  a  masterly  painting  of  the  same  subject,  may 
beguile  the  sensitive  heart  into  tears,  and  produce  a  soft  and 
melting  sorrow — as  evanescent  as  the  morning  cloud. 

The  operation  of  sympathy  leads  to  siniilar  results,  while  we 
are  bound,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  avail  ourselves  even  of  this 
law  of  our  nature.  The  reverent  awe  of  a  devout  assembly, 
the  breathless  silence  of  a  multitude^  or  the  suppressed  sobs  of 
such  as  are  deeply  moved,  never  fail  to  reproduce  analogbus 
feelings  in  some  who  have  no  apprehensions  of  the  truth; 
and  such  effects  may  long  continue,  while  the  heart  is  un- 
changed Jn  its  radical  character.  The  reliance  on  frames  of 
soul  and  temporary  or  natural  feelings,  is  a  bane  of  evangeli- 
cal religion.     It  injures  the  cause  of  Christ,  by  bringing  suspi- 
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don  on  the  genuine  affections  of  good  and  honest  hearts,  and 
tempts  many  to  the  opposite  extreme, — a  formal,  cold,  and 
saturnine  Christianity,  equally  removed  from  godly  purity, 
and  equally  ruinous  with  its  contrast 

There  are  many  minds,  especially  among  the  intelligent  and 
refined,  of  delicate  texture  and  accessible  sensibilities,  which 
receive  with  ease  impressions  of  a  noble  kind  from  external 
nature,  as  well  as  from  the  sublimity  of  moral  truth.  They 
are  also  affected  by  the  outward  accompaniments  of  religion. 
Such  are  they  who  are  struck  with  the  awful  pomp  of  aueust 
ceremonies.  The  charm  of  eloquence,  the  <<dim,  religious 
light''  of  sacred  edifices,  the  artificial  aids  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  music,  all  concur  to  soothe  their  minds  or  strike 
them  with  an  unearthly  fear.  And  this  is  the  highest  point  to 
which  the  devotion  of  many  rises.  Let  the  cathedra),  the 
vestments,  the  procession,  the  crucifix,  and  the  organ,  be  re- 
moved, and  with  these  external  instruments  will  vanish  every 
feeling  of  religion.  Nor  are  we^  in  our  more  simple  worship, 
altogether  exempt  from  these  influences  of  association.  The 
aubdued  quiet  of  the  house  of  prayer,  or  the  union  of  many 
voices  and  the  meeting  of  many  worshippers  in  the  great  con- 
gregation, added  to  less  necessary  and  more  questionable  con- 
trivances, for  something  resembling  stage  effect,  the  marshal- 
ling and  display  of  different  classes  of  persons  before  a  body  of 
flpectators,  who  are  to  be  influenced  by  such  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances— all  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  that  which  is 
really  spiritual  in  our  religious  feelings.  Not  that  the  highest 
excellence  of  sacred  music,  and  the  strictest  decorum  in  the 
house  of  God,  are  unimportant,  or  that  they  detract  from  sin- 
cerity of  worship:  they  are  ordained  by  God  as  aids  of  our 
devotion — but  the  best  of  services  may  be  perverted,  and  lead 
to  deception  of  heart. 

The  sincere  Christian  surveys  the  works  of  creation  as  the 
ample  pages  of  a  book  which  displays  the  glory  of  his  Father 
in  heaven,  and  in  contemplation  rises  above  the  ordinary  train 
of  his  thoughts,  and  feels  himself  to  be  connected  with  this 
great  universe,  and  a  part  of  this  sublime  structure  whose 
author  is  Jehovah.  Yet  he  has,  even  here,  many  sentiments 
in  common  with  the  mere  admirer  of  external  nature.  There 
is,  in  many  minds,  (and  modern  poetry  affords  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  this,)  a  spurious  'devotion  which  rises 
no  higher  than  the  impression  of  the  sublime  fabric,  and  loses 
sight  of  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  oi*  recognizes  Him 
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only  as  the  impersonal  god  of  pantheism.  Such  emotions  may 
be  experienced  by  the  infidel  himself.  Thus  the  basest,  the  most 
impious  of  modern  poets — whose  muse  was  a  demon,  whose 
Hippocreney  as  he  avowed,  was  alcohol — the  high-priest  of 
sensuality — who  was  in  heart  a  misanthrope,  in  language  a 
blasphemer,  and  in  life  a  debauchee— could  thus  feel  and 
write: 

"  How  often  we  forget  all  time,  when  lone 

Admiring  nature's  universal  throne. 

Her  woods,  her  wilds,  her  waters,  the  intense 

Reply  of  hers  to  our  intelligence ! 

Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains?    Are  the  waves 

Without  a  spirit  ?    Are  the  dropping  eaves 

Without  a  feeling  in  their  silent  tears  ? 

No— no — ^they  woo  and  clasp  us  to  their  spheres. 

Dissolve  this  clog  and  clod  of  day  before 

Its  hour,  and  merge  our  soul  in  the  great  shore. 

Strip  off  this  fond  and  false  identity! 

Who  thinks  of  self  when  gazing  on  the  sea  ?" 

Wherein  we  comprehend,  we  agree  with  the  amiable  mas- 
ters and  misses  who  dote  upon  Byron — omne  ignotum 
pro  magnifico — ^that  this  is  fine;  but  who  is  prepared  for  the 
commentary  of  a  late  celebrated  French  patriot  and  philoso- 
pher upon  this  passage?  <<  We  are  assured, '^  says  M.  Benja- 
min Constant,  <<  that,  certain  persons  accuse  Lord  Byron  of 
atheism  and  impiety.  There  is  more  religion  in  these  twelve 
lines,  than  in  all  the  waitings,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  of 
all  who  denounce  him  put  together. "  Unparalleled  absurdity ! 
And  is  this  the  religion  of  philosophers!  A  religion  without 
virtue,  without  one  quality  of  moral  purity,  without  God — ^the 
religion  of  a  scofier  and  a  voluptuary! 

Yet  such  is  precisely  the  religion  in  which  many  well- 
educated,  liberally  accomplished,  and  exquisitely  refined  per- 
sons confide.  <<  A  deceived  heart  hath  turned  him  aside,  that 
he  cannot  save  his  soul,  nor  say.  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  ri(^t 
hand?"  Isaiahj  xliv.  20. 

The  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  applying  some  of  the 
preceding  observations  to  his  own  individual  case,  and  to  the 
present  state  of  religion  in  our  country.  Perhaps  there  has 
never  been  a  time  so  remarkable  as  this  for  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  every  kind  pf  religion,  true  and  false.  The  period  in 
which  we  live  is  pregnant  with  momentous  consequences,  and 
each  of  us  has  a  special  interest  in  the  inquiries  which  arc  here 
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suggested.  We  who  write,  and  he  who  reads,  are  fallible.  A 
thousand  snares  beset  our  path.  In  a  thousand  different  ways 
may  we  mistake  our  road  to  heaven.  <<  There  is  a  way  which 
seemeth  good  unto  a  man:  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways 
of  death."'  Those  who  have  begun  a  life  of  avowed  Chris- 
tianity, are  in  imminent  danger  of  forming  a  false  estimate  of 
their  own  moral  character;  cherishing  a  hope  indeed — ^but 
such  as  shall  be  like  the  giving  up  of  the  ghost  We  have 
seen  that  men  may  be  deceived  in  their  rehgious  hopes,  and 
blind  to  their  highest  interest.  The  delusion  is  destructive. 
The  instances  cited,  form,  not  a  catalogue  but  a  specimen 
of  errors;  the  subject  is  inexhaustible.  Let  the  reader  care- 
fully examine  into  his  own  opinions,  and  into  the  ground  of 
those  expectations  upon  which  he  rests.  Those  persons  are 
frequently  in  most  danger,  who  least  suspect  themselves. 
Error  has  a  natural  tendency  to  darken  the  mind  and  render 
.  men  unwilling  to  receive  the  truth.  Even  when  they  sit 
down  to  compare  their  souls  with  the  scriptural,  and  only  safe 
standard;  it  is  often  with  a  settled  confidence  that  they  are  in 
no  danger,  and  a  determination  to  pass  judgment  in  their 
iavour.  And  until  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  becomes 
the  criterion  of  holiness,  as  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  of  truth, 
delusion  must  increase,  and  souls  be  plunged  into  hell. 
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Observations  upon  the  Peloponnesus  and  Cheek  Islands^ 
made  in  1829.  By  Rufus  Anderson,  one  of  the  Secreta- 
ries of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Fo- 
reign Missions.     Boston,  1830.     12mo.  pp.  viii.  334. 

We  can  scarcely  attempt  any  thing  in  the  way  of  remark  on 
this  book,  without  being  deeply  affected  with  the  recent  intel- 
Heencp  of  the  death  of  Mr,  Evarts^  the  honoured  coadjutor 
of  the  author.  However  well  the  vacated  office  may  be  filled 
—the  loss  of  the  principal  Secretary  must  be  felt  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  missionary  field.  Mr.  Evarts  was  a  man  of 
whom  no  one  can  speak  in  the  ordinary  language  of  commen- 
dation; for  as  none  would  have  ventured  during  his  life  to  gain 
him  by  flattery,  so  any  thing  like  posthumous  embellishment 
would  detract  from  the  dignity  of  a  character  which  was 
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marked  by  tradts  of  sasacity ,  wimloini  intenity^  peraererance, 
holy  love,  and  sober,  but  dauntless  zeal.  His  death  was  like 
that  of  Stephen,  and  we  find  our  sentiments  of  grief  absorbed 
in  the  awe  produced  by  the  seeming  reflection  of  that  heavenly 

5 lory  upon  which  his  spiritual  eye  was  fastened  in  the  hour  of 
issolution.  Accustomed  to  survey  the  unenlighteDed  world 
with  the  stance  of  a  commander,  who  looks  for  nothing  so  in- 
tently as  for  an  open  path  to  conquest,  he  marked  every  avenue 
by  which  the  Redeemer's  truth  might  have  access  to  die  unbe- 
lieving nations.  And  although  Greece  did  not  fall  within 
the  original  draft  of  missionary  operations,  yet,  in  common 
with  his  pious  assistants  in  the  direction  of  foreign  labour,  he 
had  a  hieh  sense  of  the  claims  which  this  interesting  country 
presented,  on  the  benevolence  of  the  American  churches. 
Some  of  the  plans  to  which  this  feeling  gave  rise,  resulted  in 
the  resolution  of  the  prudential  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  to  send  a  special  agency  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  work  before  us  contains  a  syllabus  of  the  facts* 
which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  agents,  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Anderson. 

This  is  the  only  satisfactory  book  upon  Greece  which  we 
have  ever  read.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  nothing  has 
been  communicated  by  the  works  of  Philhellenes,  whether 
travellers  merely,  or  missionaries;  for  Howe  and  Stanhope, 
and  Miller  and  Woodruff,  and  the  British  and  American  Mis- 
sionaries, have  given  us  a  great  amount  of  useful  information. 
But  nothing  has  produced  in  our  minds  so  just  and  plenary  an 
impression,  first,  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country  as  it  regards 
politics,  education  and  religion,  and  secondly ^  of  the  ^cUities 
afforded  for  the  evangelization  of  the  people.  The  Observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Anderson  are  modest,  cautious,  directed  to  the 
precise  points  of  inquiry,  and  at  the  same  time  full  and  cheer- 
ing. He  has,  in  most  cases,  left  the  reader  to  make  his  own 
practical  inferences,  and  such  is  the  force  of  that  body  of  facts 
which  is  presented,  that  these  are  irresistible.  He  does  not 
spend  his  time  in  classical  reveries  among  the  ruins,  nor  fill 
pages  with  devotions  to  the  picturesque,  nor  repeat  the  oft- 
told  narrative  of  Turkish  barbarity  and  Greek  perfidy;  and 
this  is  just  what  we  should  have  passed  over  in  reading,  with 
a  very  wearisome  indifference.  The  book  is  that  of  a  man  of 
business,  and  is  to  the  American  philanthropist,  just  what  the 
commercial  correspondent's  letters  are  to  the  American  mer- 
chant.   The  inquiries  of  the  travellers  were  limited  to  a  cer- 
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tain  class  oF  objects  which  are  best  given,  in  the  language  of 
the  introduction. 

"  The  objects  of  our  tour  in  Greece  were  different  from  what 
most  travellers    have  proposed  to  themselves  in  visiting  that 
country.  Thej,  with  some  recent  exceptions,  have  devoted  their 
attention  chiefly  to  the  discovery  and  examination  of  the  relics  of 
antiquity.    They  have  copied  the  sculpture  and  architecture,  set- 
tled the  geography,  and  illustrated  the  writings  of  ancient  times; 
and,  while  doing  this,  have  gratified  their  taste  with  the  sight  of 
places,  where  happened  some  of  the  most  wonderful  events  re- 
corded in  profane  nistory.     And  when  we  were  in  the  native  re- 
gion of  whatever  is  classical  in  taste  and  elegant  in  art— when  in 
places  distinguished  by  the  birth,  the  life,  or  the  death  of  a  hero, 
or  philosopher:  or  among  the  ruins  of  some  city  renowned  for  its 
rennements,  its  powerful  ambition,  or  fabulous  antiquity;  or  on 
plains  once  gay  with  the  far-famed  tournaments  of  wecian  chi- 
valry;— it  must  not  be  denied,  that  we  stopped  to  gaze  a  moment, 
and  indulge  the  associations  suggested  by  the  occasion.    There, 
too,  among  so  many  wrecks  and  remembrancers  of  ancient  times, 
are  moral  lessons  to  be  impressed  on  the  mind— especially  the 
vanity  of  man  and  his  works.     All  that  we  saw  in  Greece  of  the 
works  of  ancient  generations,  is  a  ruin.     But  rarely  did  we  go 
out  of  our  way  to  gratify  a  classical  curiosity;  nor  will  the  reader 
of  these  pages  expect  to  be  often  detained  with  descriptions  of 
ancient  remains.     Those  have  been  described,  and  accurately 
described,  so  far  as  we  had  time  and  opportunity  to  observe,  by 
travellers  who  were  more  capable  of  doing  it  than  we  were,  and 
who  thought  it  more  worthy  of  their  time.* 

"  We  felt  it  to  be  our  duty,  however,  as  it  interfered  not  with 
our  main  object,  to  take  some  pains  to  identify  those  more  im- 
portant localities,  which  are  necessary  to  connect  the  ancient  and 
modern  geography  of  Greece,  such  as  mountains,  rivers,  plains, 
the  sites  of  cities,  and  the  boundaries  of  states.  This  we  did  by 
comparing  our  own  observations  with  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
geographers,  and  the  conclusions  of  modern  travellers. 

"  The  vestiges  of  antiquity  were  interesting,  chiefly  as  they 
helped  to  verify  those  places,  which  are  important  in  geography 
or  renowned  in  history,  and  as  they  excited  interesting  recollec- 
tions and  trains  of  thought.  In  other  points  of  view,  we  gene- 
rally looked  upon  them  with  some  degree  of  disappoit^tment 

^  We  never  forgot,  that  we  were  sent  to  explore  not  ancient, 

*  The  best  popular  view  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  Greece,  is  given  in 
that  part  of  the  Modem  Traveller,  which  was  republished  in  Boston,  a 
ftw  years  since,  by  Nathan  Hale,  £8<3..,  with  the  title  of  *•  IBttory  cf  Mod^ 
«m  Greece.^ 
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bot  modern  Greece,  and  that  our  inquiries  were  to  be  directed 
not  80  much  to  its  natural,  as  to  its  moral  features.    Yet,  who 
could  travel  where  the  Author  of  nature  has  thrown  into  his  works 
•o  much  diversified  beauty  and  grandeur,  and  not  observe  and 
admire?    And  who  would  not  take  some  pains  to  perpetuate  in 
bis  own  mind  the  delightful  recollections  of  scenery,  such  as  he 
never  expected  to  behold  again?*    And  it  should  Be  remarked, 
tiiat  nothing  was  properly  irrelevant  to  our  main  design,  whicb 
tended  to  illustrate  the  geography  and  resources  of  the  conntij. 
An  attention  to  the  geography  ot  Greece  will  be  necessary  to  d- 
liistrate  our  other  observations,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  will  show  what  degree  of  importance  should  be  at* 
tacbed  to  those  observations.    A  nation  cannot  become  great 
without  resources  of  some  kind;  and  the  more  arable  land  it  pos- 
sesses, and  the  more  pasturage,  and  means  of  irrigation,  and  ma- 
terials for  building  and  trade,  and  the  more  numerous  and  secure 
are  its  harbours — ^the  greater  are  the  inducements  for  helping  it, 
if  just  commencing  its  career,  to  obtain  the  means  of  moral  and 
religious  cultivation.   All  these  things  go  to  show  the  stand  which 
such  a  people  is  likely  to  take  in  the  great  community  of  nations. 
Facts  of  this  kind,  with  thinking  men,  are  motives  to  benevolent 
exertion-— not  by  any  means  the  most  weighty  that  can  be  urged— 
but  such  as  are  too  important  to  be  overlooked.    And  we  had  oc* 
casion,  as  will  be  seen,  to  remark  how  many  rich  plains  in  the 
Feloponnessus,  each  of  which  once  had  its  city,  as  Corinth,  Argos 
and  TnBzen,  Tegea,  Mantinea,  Megalopolis,  Sparta,  &c. — ^N<Nr 
should  it  be  forgotten,  that  scenery  and  climate  had  much  to  do 
in  forming  the  genius  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  that  the  scenery 
and  climate  remain  unchanged-— to  work  out  more  admirable  re- 
sults, it  may  be  hoped,  under  the  benign  influence  of  the  Grospel, 
and  without  the  fitiul,  feverish  excitements  of  rival  states. 

^^  Indeed  we  could  not  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  Greeks 
possess  a  country,  which  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  entitle  them  to 
consideration.  Its  position,  its  extensive  sea-coast,  its  numerous 
bays  and  harbours,  its  fertile  plains,  and  its  almost  impregnable 
defiles,  render  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  coun- 
tries, of  the  same  extent,  in  the  whole  world. 

'*  We  were  particularly  interested  in  the  agricultural  prospects 

*  It  IS  necessary  to  sug;sest  a  caution,  lest  our  representations  of  the 
Arcadian  climate  and  scenery,  in  this  volume,  should  appear  to  be  con- 
tradicted by  those  of  some  respectable  travellers,  who  preceded  us.  The 
Beaton  of  the  year  should  be  particularly  noted.  Had  we  traversed  the 
mountains  and  elevated  plains  of  that  central  province  in  the  chilliness 
and  snow  and  sleet  of  February  and  March,  ramer  than  in  the  month  of 
lune,  we  might  have  received  a  much  less  favourable  impression. 

Our  observations  upon  the  country  were  almost  invariably  recorded 
on  the  day  they  were  made. 
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of  th«  Peloponnesus,  partl]^  because  we  had  so  receniljrlken  af* 
fected  by  tne  appeals,  which  rung  through  thexrivilized  world 
from  the  starving  population  of  Greece,  amj^rtly  because  the 
culture  of  the  sou  is  so  favourable  to  mop^.  The  reader  nuij, 
therefore,  expect  to  find  us  continualHrscanning  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  arable  grounds  on  ouf^oute,  and  describing  hov 
far  the  land  is  brought  under  cultiv^on, 

^^  All  these  objects  were,  of  c<(urse,  subordinate  to  our  main 
design^  which  has  been  already  stated — ^that  of  ascertaining  the 
state  and  prospects  of  religion  and  education  among  the  dreek 
people,  ana  what  can  be  done  to  help  them  in  their  intellectual 
and  moral  regeneration.'' 

We  should  be  sorry  to  give  such  details  from  the  work  itself, 
as  might  prevent  any  reader  from  perusing  it  carefully,  as  we 
believe  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  the  truth  which  it  con- 
tains will  yet  awaken  and  inspire  many  young  men  as  future 
preachers  or  translators  among  the  Greeks.  A  succinct  analy- 
sis will  prepare  the  way  for  a  few  extracts  and  comments. 

Mr.  Anderson  embarked  at  Boston  on  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1828,  for  Malta,  and  was  there  joined  by  the  Rev.  Eli 
Smith,  one  of  the  American  missionaries,  with  whom  he  ar- 
rived at  Corfu,  on- the  third  of  March.  Their  itineraHum 
is  thus  given : 

**We  first  visited  five  of  the  Ionian  islands — Corfu,  Santa 
Maura,  Cefalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Zante.  Then,  crossing  over  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  we  landed  at  Clarentsa,  in  Elis,  from  whence  we 
traversed  the  whole  northern  coast,  through  Achaia  to  Coi-inth. 
From  thence  we  made  excursions  to  the  ancient  Sicyon,  and  to 
the  plain  where  the  Nemean  games  were  celebrated,  towards 
Fhlius,  or  St.  George — then  crossed  the  isthmus  of  Corinth — 
irisited  the  islands  of  ^gina,  Pores,  Hydra,  and  Spetsae— crossed 
the  southern  extremity  of  Argolis — travelled  from  Epidaurus  to 
Nauplion  and  Argos,  in  the  centre  of  that  province— crossed  the 
Partnenian  ridge  to  Tripolitsa,  in  Arcadia — went  northward,  for 
the  most  part  over  a  series  of  narrow,  but  beautiful  and  well-cul- 
tivated plains,  to  Calabryta,  in  Achaia — thence  to  the  great  con- 
Tent  of  Megaspelaeon — then,  south-westward,  across  mount  Ery- 
inanthus,  down  to  Lala,  and  the  celebrated  Olympia,  in  Elis — 
then  ascending  the  Alpheus,  and  a^in  entenng  Arcadia,  we 
visited  Deroetsana  and  Carytaena;  and,  crossing  the  Alpheus,  and 
traversing  the  northern  and  western  sides  of  the  Nomian  moun- 
tains, descended  to  a  town  on  the  western  shore,  in  Upper  Mes- 
fienia,  called  Arkadia.    We  then  proceeded  southward,  to  Nuva- 
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rino  and  Mothone^-crossed  the  soathern  extremity  of  Upper 
Messenia,  to.Corone^-and  while  one  of  us  went  by  water  direct 
to  Galamata,  in  Lower  Messenia,  the  other  took  a  circuit  round 
the  head  of  the  eulf.  We  then  ascended  together  on  the  wcstcm 
side  of  Meant  Tajgetus,  towards  the  province  of  Arcadia,  which 
we  entered  from  the  south,  across  the  connecting  ridge  between 
Taygetus  and  Lycaeus,  and  came  to  Leontari,  which  commands  a 
▼lew  of  the  plain  of  Megalopolis.  Then  we  descended  the  vale 
of  Sparta,  east  of  Taygetus,  and  came  to  Mistras,  in  Lacedaemon, 
the  chief  town  in  Laconiir.  Continuing  this  southern  route,  we 
▼isited  Marathonesi,  in  Mane,  and  crossing  the  gulf  and  th« 
southern  extremity  of  Laconia,  we  spent  part  of  a  day  on  the  sin- 
gular island  of  Monembasia,  Ifrom  whence  we  took  passage  for 
uie  island  of  ^gina. 

*^  After  remaining  there  a  few  days  to  recruit,  we  sailed  for  the 
Cyclades,  and  visited  Syra,  Tenos,  Andro8,Mycono6,  and  Delos; 
then  proceeded  to  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  we  arrived  in 
August.    From  thence  we  returned  to  Malta." 

The  First  Fart  comprises  a  narrative  of  the  tour,  "in- 
cluding observations  upon  the  more  interesting  localities  and 
scenery,  upon  the  soil,  agriculture  and  productions;  the  effects 
of  w^ar  on  the  towns,  villages  and  plantations,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants ;''  and  has  just  enough  of  plain 
narration  and  appropriate  reflection  to  fix  the  attention,  and 
supply  the  wants  of  intelligent  readers.  Let  our  previous 
knowledge  be  what  it  may,  there  is  a  unity  given  to  the  hete- 
rogeneous collection  of  anecdotes  and  scraps  concerning  Greece, 
by  this  journal,  which  of  itself  makes  it  invaluable  to  all  such 
of  our  clergy,  probationers  and  students,  as  seek  to  know  their 
duty  respecting  that  country,  as  well  as  all  that  increasing  host 
of  private  Christians  who  long  to  contribute  to  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel.  This  is  a  subject  which  we  know  to  be  one  of 
deep  practical  investigation  with  many  individuals.  Our  young 
men  begin  to  feel  the  claims  of  the  millions  of  superstitious 
and  deluded  in  the  old  world,  and  in  S.  America,  as  well  as  of 
the  heathen .  We  know  some  who  have  died,  and  some  who 
still  live,  who  have  thirsted  for  this  very  information,  in  order 
to  decide  their  course  of  life.  We  are  persuaded  that  numbers 
are  in  secret  asking  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  look  only 
for  an  open  door  and  plain  indications  of.  Providence  to  re- 
solve their  doubts.  All  such  are  affectionately  directed  to 
such  works  as  this;  for  when  God  answers  our  inquiries  re- 
specting duty,  he  ordinarily  does  it  by  leading  us  to  look 
abroad,  and  discriminate  the  tokens  held  forth  in  his  works  and 
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dealings.  No  private  Christian  should  fail  to  read  the  mis- 
rionaiy  accounts  from  all  parts  of  the  ^orld;  and,  above  all, 
no  theological  student  or  educated  believer,  should  overlook 
these  works,  which  may  be  compared  to  charts,  which  give  us 
the  bearings  of  our  future  way. 

The  Second  Part  contains  "  Observations  upon  the  territory, 
population,  and  government  of  Greece;  upon  the  state  and 
prospects  of  Education;  upon  the  Greek  Church;  and  upon 
the  measures  to  be  pursued  by  Protestants  for  the  benefit  of 
Oriental  Churches.  ^^  The  excellent  map  which  accompanies 
the  volume  elucidates  not  only  this  work,  but  all  that  we 
read  in  our  daily  journals,  of  the  modern  government.  "  The 
Peloponnesus  contains  about  280,000  inhabitants;  the  islands 
about  175,000;  and  Continental  Greece,  including  Acamania 
andEtolia,  about  180,000;— in  all,  635,000  souls. '^  At  the 
time  of  the  agents'  visit>  Capo  d'Istrias  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
confidence  and  afiection  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
"  The  Greeks  sufiered  enough  in  their  late  struggle  for  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  to  entitle  them  to  a  governnl^nt,  that  shall 
be  modelled  to  suit  their  views  and  wishes  as  a  people,  and 
administered  with  wisdom,  energy,  and  kindness;  and  the 
friends  of  Greece  and  of  true  Christian  liberty  will  rejoice,  if 
that  country  may  be  allowed  the  blessing  of  such  a  govern- 
ment, 'whatever  be  its  form:  only  let  it  secure  to  the  people 
the  enjoyment  of  all  those  rights,  which  the  Author  of  nature, 
of  the  gospel,  has  given  them.'*  p.  210. 

It  is  to  the  remaining  chapters,  however,  that  we  turn  with 
most  pleasure.  That  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  education, 
cannot  but  arouse  the  energies  of  all  the  ardent  friends  of  this 
cause,  who  will  suffer  themselves  to  look  into  a  volume  so 
marked  by  Christian  characteristics.  It  presents  us  with  a 
view  of  those  earnest  but  feeble  efforts  Which  were  made  in 
behalf  of  mental  Jllumination  during  the  slavery  of  Greece; 
such  as  the"  works  issued  from  the  presses  of  Venice,  Jassy, 
and  Bucharest,  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries;  the  colleges  of 
Haivali  and  Scio,  and  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  at  Ambelakia 
and  Joannina;  the  foreign  seminaries  for  youth,  at  Leghorn, 
Vienna,  and  Trieste,  and  other  places.  As  most  of  our  en- 
deavours must  necessarily  be  directed  into  this  channel,  we 
transfer  to  our  pages  an  important  paragraph : 

*•  The  activity  and  enterprise  of  that  comparatively  small  por- 
rion  of  the  Grecian  mind,  which  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
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cultivation,  were  aurprisinglj  great  between  the  years  1800  and 
1821.  More  than  S|000  new  works,  generally  translationsi  were 
printed  in  the  modern  language  during  that  time;  and  the  pros- 
pectus of  a  new  work  was  hardly  announced,  when  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  was  obtained  to  carry  it  through  the  press.* 
The  best  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians,  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Modem  Greek,  printed  chiefly 
at  Vienna  and  Venice. t  Indeed  the  language  contains  quite  t 
variety  of  books,  both  translated  and  original,  in  almost  all  the 
sciences,  suited  for  schools  of  a  higher  order. 

"  Very  few  of  these  books,  however,  are  yet  in  Greece.  We 
rarely  found  a  classical  school,  (as  those  small  schools  which  are 
designed  chiefly  for  teaching  the  ancient  lan^age  are  called,) 
that  had  three  copies  of  the  same  book.  This  is  true,  also,  of  the 
schools  which  teach  arithmetic,  geography,  astronomy,  &c  in  re- 
spect to  books  relating  to  those  sciences.  For  a  remedy  to  this 
evil,  the  Zosimades,  wealthy  and  public-spirited  Greek  merchants 
of  Moscow,  who  have  been  the  patrons  ot  Coray  in  his  numerous 
publications,  sonfie  years  since  ordered  copies  of  his  edition  of  the 
ancient  classics  to  be  distributed  gratuitously  throughout  the 
schools  of  Greece.  But  every  thing  is  now  to  be  done  anew; 
and  N.  Zositnas,  the  surviving  brother  of  that  distinguished 
family,  wrote  to  the  President  from  Moscow,  in  October,  1828, 
that  he  had  directed  what  books  belong  to  his  house  in  Trieste 
and  Venice,  to  be  sent  immediately  to  the  government  for  the 
schools.  He  promises  more,  as  soon  as  the  Black  Sea  shall  be 
open.  In  consequence  of  this  order,  5,152  volumes,  of  forty  dif- 
ferent works,  were  received  near  the  end  of  tlie  year.  We  saw 
them  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  Orphan  School.  Some  are 
ancient  classics;  the  rest  treat  on  history,  geogntphy,  grammar, 
mathematics,  &c.  Two  Frenchmen  have,  also,  given  books — one 
500  volumes,  the  other  to  the  amount  of  100,000  francs,  or 
20,000  dollars.  In  November,  1829,  a  Greek  made  a  donation 
of  160  volumes  in  Greek,  French,  and  German,  j: 

"  Few  of  these  books  are  believed  to  be  adapted  to  primary 
schools;  but,  in  general,  they  will  be  very  useful  in  the  higher 
seminaries.  Such  acts  of  munificence,  too,  when  they  become 
known,  will  be  likely  to  operate  by  way  of  example  in  the  various 
parts  of  Christendom." 


*  N.  A.  Review,  vol.  xx.  p.  351.  Very  many  of  these  works  no 
doubt  were  dramas, 

t  Jowett's  Researches,  p.  315. 

t  Greek  Gazette. — This  man  gave,  at  the  same  time,  two  richly  or- 
namented pictures  of  the  Virgin. 
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The  Greek  p>yernment  has  hitherto  mftnifested  some  con- 
siderable  participation  in  the  zeal  of  those  who  are  attempting 
to  convey  knowledge  "Into  their  territory.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  they  are  more  likely  to  be  awakened  than  by  corres- 
pondence with  such  men  as  those  who  are  represented  by  the 
author  under  review*  *  The  plan  of  the  government  embraces 
the  establishment  of  primary  schools,  on  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction;  the  institution  of  classical  academies  in  the  seve- 
ral provinces,  and  the  erection  of  a  university.  Committees 
have  been  appointed  to  <<  translate  and  compose  elementary 
books,  and  to  review  those  which  are  already  translated;"  to 
prepare  a  grammar  and  lexicon  of  ancient  Greek;  and  to  re- 
view the  tables  and  books  now  used  in  the  Lancasterian 
schools,  and  to  submit  observations  on  other  books.  The  Pre- 
sident caused  to  be  entered  among  the  articles  indispensable  to 
all  schools,  the  Biblej  the  New  Testament j  and  the  Psalms^ 
translated  and  printed  in  Modem  Greek. 

^  One  point,  therefore,  of  vital  interest,  may  be  regarded  as 
settled,  so  far  as  the  declaration  of  the  present  chief  magistrate 
can  determine  it; — ^that,  whatever  other  books  the  government 
may  admit  into  their  system  of  education,  and  whatever  others 
exclude  from  it,  that  great  standard  of  the  truth,  that  infallible 
regulator  of  the  life,  that  original  fountain  of  the  best  litera- 
ture and  science,  the  bible,  is  to  form  a  component  part  of  the 
system.  How  unlike  the  policy  generally  pursued  by  Roman 
Catholic  states!  And  if  tnis  policy  be  adhered  to,  and  if  the 
word  of  God  shall  be  placed  in  all  the  schools  of  Greece,  and 
shall  be  read  in  them,  as  it  has  long  been  in  the  schools  of  New 
England — the  great  point  is  certainly  gained:  and  it  may  be 
hoped,  that  any  other  arrangements  at  variance  with  this  in  their 
spirit  and  tendency,  should  there  be  such,  will  be  like  mists  of 
iLt  rooming  twilight  before  the  rising  day." 

Nor  is  this  a  mere  arrangement  of  public  authorities,  without 
any  correlative  feeling  among  the  people.  "All  agreed," 
says  Mr.  A.,  "that  there  was  a  universal  and  strong  desire 
that  the  male  youth  might  enjoy  the  blessing  of  good  schools. 
In  this  desire  the  clergy  participated  with  the  laity.  7%^ 
feeling  was  strongest^  howevery  among  the  youth  them- 
selves.   With  respect  to  female  education,  there  was,  in  ge- 

*  See  the  documents,  with  aa  account  of  Mr.  Anderson's  personal 
interview  with  Capedlatrias,  in  the  Missionary  Herald,  voU  xxvi,  pp. 
41—49. 
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neral,  much  apathy,  and  often  a  prejudice  against  it;  yet  both 
the  prejudice  and  apathy  were  beginning  to  yield  to  more 
liberal  sentiments."  In  connexion  with  this  last  remark,  oar 
countrywomen  should  be  reminded  of  what  they  may  and 
ought  to  do  in  melioration  of  Grecian  females.  The  monstrous 
perversions  of  Islam  are  not  unfelt  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  the  condition  of  women  is  concerned.  Still 
there  is  a  progress  towards  civilization: 

^^  The  women  of  Zante  are  more  closely  confined  than  thoie  of 
the  other  Ionian  Islands,  the  more  respectable  of  them  hardlj 
ever  appearing  in  the  streets.  At  Corfu  females  have  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  freedom,  owing  originally  to  the  influence  of 
the  French,  though  a  conclusion  must  not  thence  be  drawn,  I  fear, 
in  favour  of  the  morals  of  that  city.  When  Typaldos  preached, 
we  even  saw  females  of  the  higher  ranks  seated  unveikd  in  the 
main  body  of  the  church.  But  in  most  Greek  churches  that  htve 
fallen  under  our  observation,  the  females  are  concealed  from  the 
male  part  of  the  congregation  by  a  latticed  partition.*  The  loniaa 
Greek  betroths  his  children  at  a  very  early  age,  and  aims  it 
marry  his  daughter  while  she  is  quite  young,  llll  then  he  kee^ 
her  as  secluded  from  society  as  possible.  A  Greek  of  Cefalonii 
invited  a  friend  of  ours  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  and  told 
him,  as  an  important  circumstance  in  her  case,  that  sha  had  neTer 
seen  the  face  of  man.  The  education  of  daughters  seldom  enters 
into  the  plans  of  the  father.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickson  had  not 
heard  of  any  female  in  the  lower  classes  of  society  who  could  read. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  female  mind,  throughout  the  Ionian 
republic,  is  limited  to  the  most  trifling,  common-place  attainments; 
and  we  often  met  barefooted,  sunburnt  women  in  the  field  or 
road,  with  tattered  robes  and  bundles  of  wood  or  other  burdens 
on  their  heads,  while  their  husbands  or  brothers  walked  empty- 
handed  by  their  side. " 

The  people  have  largely  contributed  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  what  are,  in  the  fullest  sensey  free  schools.  The  sin- 
gle town  oi  •drkadiay  which  out  of  270  families  contains  108 
which  have  been  deprived  of  their  male  head,  subscribed  to 

•  No  inference  must  be  drawn  from  this  fact  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Modem  Greek  females.  It  is  one  of  the  customs  which  have  come 
down  from  ancient  times.  Different  places  were  very  early  assigned  to 
men  and  women  in  Greek  Churches.  Chr>'8ostom  says  thtyr  were  sepa- 
rated in  his  day,  by  a  wall  of  wood,  but  he  had  heard  that  it  was  not  so 
in  the  beginning.  So  rigidly  was  this  custom  enforced  in  the  Bff  of 
Constantine,  that  it  was  submitted  to  by  his  mc^er  Helena,— See  Bins' 
ham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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the  amount  of  5000  piastres;*  Mothone^  3^900  piastres;  two 
viUages  in  Laconiai  G^TQl  piastres;  Calamatay  10|365;  of 
which  5,000  was  from  two  convents.  But  the  reader  must 
not  be  denied  the  satisfaction  of  perusing  the  whole  of  this 
cheering  account  for  himself.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  <<  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  for  free-schools,  made  by  Greeks  from 
September  1823  to  September  1829,  and  acknowledged  by 
the  government  newspaper,  was  94,585  piastres,  or  about 
6,300  dollars.^'  And  he  who  examines  the  statements  made 
in  connexion  with  this,  will  be  convinced,  that  <*  the  effort 
may  be  considered  as  demonstrating  a  desire  for  the  growth  of 
knowledge  among  them,  quite  as  strong  as  many  times  the 
amount  in  many  lavoured  communities*'^  The  contributions 
of  convents  are  not  the  least  striking  points  in  this  picture. 
May  we  not  hope  for  a  reform  in  ecclesiastics  who  do  not  be- 
lieve that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion? 

Female  education  is  gaining  favour  in  Greece,  and  we  can- 
not but  believe,  that  the  ladies  of  our  country,  and  especially 
of  our  church,  could  scarcely  purchase  for  themselves  more 
pleasing  recollections,  than  by  emulating  the  liberality  of  those 
who  are  supporting  the  American  Female  School  at  Syra, 
p.  232. 

The  great  want  in  all  these  institutions,  small  and  great,  is 
the  want  of  books.  The  whole  supply  is  only  three  or  four 
years  old.  No  suitable  lexicon  of  ancient  Greek  exists. 
Cards,  and  those  perplexingly  various,  are  the  only  spelling- 
books  in  the  Lancasterian  schools.  The  destitution  of  read- 
ing lessons  is  equally  great.  <<  One  Lancasterian  school,  con- 
taining nearly  sixty  scholars,  had  no  printed  book  whatever.'' 
The  American  agents  found  abundant  evidence  of  a  strong  de- 
sire, on  the  part  of  the  Greek  people,  to  receive  aid  in  these 
attempts  at  elementary  instruction,  and  we  are  convinced  by 
their  representations,  that  American  Christians  have  now  a 
most  promising  invitation  to  labour  with  success  in  this  cause. 

The  Greek  Church  occupies  several  chapters,  and  here,  as 
in  other  portions  of  the  book,  we  discern  the  author's  happy 
talent  in  bringing  up  the  arrears  of  ancient  history,  and  with- 
out pedantry  or  tediousness,  connecting  them  with  matters  of 
present  interest.  The  following  passages  contain  some  re- 
marks, which  the  reader  will  recognise  as  having  a  bearing  on 
the  practical  question — ^What  can  be  done  for  Greece? 

*  <'  A  piastre  is  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  Spanish  dollar.'* 
VOL.  III.  NO.  III. — 2  X 
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*^  The  view  we  have  taken  of  the  Greek  charch  illustrates 
the  baleful  influence  of  the  spirit  of  controversy,  where  the  peo* 
pie  are  uninstnicted  in  the  Scriptures.  If  it  be,  as  a  celebrated 
writer  asserts,  that  *  truth  has  usually  been  elicited  by  contro- 
versy,' it  must  still  be  affirmed,  in  respect  to  the  Greek  church, 
that  controversy  has  been  a  mighty  engine  to  obscure  and  deform 
the  truthy  and  give  root  and  inveteracy  to  error.  We  see,  too, 
the  importance  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  Greeks  as  little 
as  possible  to  those  points,  on  which  the  national  |)rejudice8  are 
so  firmly  fixed,  and  as  much  as  possible  to  the  vital  truths  of 
Christianity.  Reasoning  directly  on  those  topics,  which  have 
been  agitated  for  centuries,  and  on  which  the  public  mind  has 
therefore  a  peculiar  excitability,  will  probably  be  worse  than  use- 
less—at least,  while  knowledge  is  so  partially  diflfused.  Nor  is 
there  any  need  of  occupying  this  ground;  for  the  Greek  concedes 
the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  with  most  of  those  essential  truths,  ike 
neglect  of  which  led  his  ancestors  astray.  These  truths,  though 
almost  buried  beneath  mountains  of  rubbish,  and  unknown  to  £e 
mass  of  the  people,  and  understood  and  loved,  I  fear,  by  very 
few;  are  still  a  part  of  the  national  creed.  They  are  inconsis- 
tent, indeed,  with  the  prevalent  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice; but  there  they  are,  clearly  and  otten  stated  in  acknowledged 
standards  of  faith,  and  gradually  rising  into  notice.  And  it  can- 
not be,  unless  Greece  be  abandoned  to  judicial  blindness,  but  that 
many  of  its  quick-discerning  inhabitants  will  yet  see  and  ac- 
knowledge the  relations  of  attraction  and  repellency,  which  those 
truths  sustain  to  their  actual  system  of  religious  worship  and  be- 
lief." 

^  After  a  slavery  of  nearl y  four  centuries,  preceded  by  ages  of 
decline  and  controversy— -destitute  of  the  Scriptures,  with' an 
illiterate  priesthood,  with  the  church  service  ill  an  unknown  lan- 
guage, with  no  preaching,  with  no  general  and  enlightened  sys- 
tem of  education*  and  with  the  sword  of  Mohammed  tumms: 
every  way  in  the  road  to  improvement-— it  would  be  injustice  to 
the  Greeks  to  expect  any  thing  short  of  general  ignorance,  and  a 
general  absence  of  spiritual  life.  Considering. human  nature,  any 
other  result  would  be  miraculous.  I  know  not  that  well-informed 
Greeks  pretend  any  other.  So  far  as  we  observed,  the  confession 
of  ignorance  was  universal;  and  an  admission,  that  some  thmgg 
in  the  church  needed  reformation,  was  by  no  means  uncommon. 
These  admissions,  however,  had  respect  rather  to  the  externals  of 
religion,  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  than  to  vital  principles." 

^  The  Greek  mind  is  remarkable  for  its  perspicacity  and  qnick- 
nees,  and  many  of  the  clergy  discover  much  discrimination  and 
ingenuity  in  defending  their  peculiar  opinions.  In  general,  they 
argue  without  heat,  and  with  apparent  candor,  and  one,  going 
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unoDg  them  from. a  popish  communityt  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
their  deference  to  the  Scriptures.  But  they  haTe  yet  to  learn  to 
discriminate  readily  and  decisively  between  the  decisions  of  the 
Bible,  and  those  of  councils  and  fathers." 

''  And  now  what  are  the  principal  reasons  for  anticipatbg  a 
reform  in  this  church  P   * 

**  1.  The  general  confession  of  ignorance,  and  of  a  departure  to 
some  extent  from  the  ancient  sioiplicitj  and  purity  of  the  church, 
is  a  favourable  omen.  Such  a  conviction  as  this  implies,  is  indis- 
pensable; little  will  be  effected  without  it;  and  by  it  the  way  is 
m  some  measure  prepared  for  remedial  operations. 

*^  2.  The  government  declares  itself  to  be  aiming  at  a  reform 
in  the  church.  It  says,  in  a  circular  address  to  the  bishops  and 
der^,  that  ^  the  design  of  the  nation  and  of  the  government  is, 
the  improvement  of  the  clergy,  the  good  order  of  the  church,  and 
the  providing  of  a  comfortalne  living  to  the  ministers  of  religion; 
80  that,  being  free  from  secular  cares,  they  may  engage  more  dili- 
gently in  the  administration  of  divine  things,  and  the  care  of 
soals.' 

^'3.  An  exceedingly  interesting  feature  in  the  Church  of 
Greece,  is  the  disposition  of  its  members  to  favour  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  was  a  trait  of  the  Greeks  in 
ancient  times.  The  reading  of  the  word  of  God  was  then  greatly 
encouraged.  It  was  customary  in  those  ages,  (when  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  being  made  with  the  pen,  were  necessarily  rare,) 
to  deposit  Bibles,  in  the  common  language  of  the  people,  in  con- 
venient parts  of  the  church,  so  that  the  people  might  read  them  at 
thdr  leisure.  Eusebius  says,  that  Constantino  ordered  him  to 
prepare  fifty  copies  of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  the  church  at  Con- 
stantinople; and  that  the  emperor  was  wont  to  employ  himself  in 
the  church  in  reading  the  divine  oracles.^-^  Private  Christians, 
both  men  and  women,  then  enjoyed  the  Scriptures  as  their  birth- 
right, and  none  pretended  to  ravish  them  from  them  but  only  the 
persecuting  heatnens.  The  fathers  of  tiie  church  were  so  far  from 
doing  this,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  used  all  manner  of  argu- 
ments to  induce  men  to  read  and  study  them;  exhorting  men  not 
only  to  hear  them  with  attention  in  the  church,  but  to  read  them 
privately  at  home  with  their  wives  and  families;  commending 
those  that  studied  them,  and  reproving  those  that  neglected  them; 
making  large  encomiums  upon  the  use  and  excellency  of  them, 
and  requiring  men  to  peruse  them  privately  as  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  the  public  service  and  instruction.  They  also  answered 
all  objections  and  pretences  that  men  could  make  to  the  contrary; 
as  that  they  were  ignorant  and  unlearned,  and  that  the  Scriptures 
were  difficult  and  nard  to  be  understood;  that  they  were  only  for 
the  use  of  monks  and  priests,  and  not  for  secular  men  and  men  of 
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butinets;  assuring  them  that  the  Scriptarei  were  for  the  use  of 
all  men,  and  that  it  was  the  neglect  of  them  that  was  the  cause  of 
all  ignorance,  heresies,  errors,  and  irreligion.  These  were  the 
general  topics,  upon  which  the  fathers  then  pressed  the  common 
people  to  read  the  Scriptures — arguments  directly  opposite  to 
those  used  in  later  ages  to  dissuade  and -deter  men  from  the  use 
of  them.  A  man  cannot  look  into  the  fathers,  but  he  will  see 
such  arguments  every  where  running  through  their  writings.' 

^  4.  The  progress  of  schools,  ana  the  disposition  of  the  people 
to  receive  scnool-books  possessing  a  sound,  religious  character,  ia 
another  favourable  indication.  Just  as  I  am  preparing  this  sheet 
for  the  press,  I  learn,  from  an  esteemed  Greek  correspondent^ 
that,  in  March  last,  the  Lancasterian  fchools  of  liberated  Greece 
had  increased  from  twenty-five,  their  number  when  we  were  in 
the  country,  to  sixty-two,  containing  5,418  scholars.  There 
were,  also,  fifty  Heflenic  schools,  with  2,406  scholars.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Lancasterian  schools  were  supplied  with  books 
and  apparatus  through  Doct  Korck,  acting  as  tne  agent  of  Phil- 
hellenes  in  England  and  America.  Most  of  the  books  were,  to 
some  extent,  of  a  religious  nature,  but  were  not  on  that  account 
received  the  less  cheerfully  by  the  Greeks.  This  is  specially 
true  of  the  Alphabetarion,  already  mentioned.  Twelve  thousand 
copies  have  been  distributed  among  the  youth  of  Greece,  and  yet 
the  missionary  is  constrained  to  ask,  that  at  least  16,000  copies 
more  might  be  immediately  provided." 

From  these  and  similar  exhibitions  of  the  religious  condi- 
tion in  which  liberated  Greece  is  left,  we  are  at  once  reminded 
of  the  duties  which  we  owe  them,  under  the  great  evangelical 
commission,  and  encouraged  to  hope  great  things  from  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  faithful  effort  ana  importunate  prayer. 
As  it  regards  the  present  strength  of  the  missionary  corps,  we 
take  the  following  statement  In  the  early  part  of  1829,  there 
were  four  missionaries  in  the  Ionian  Islands — the  Rev.  Isaac 
Lowndes  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Rev.  Frede- 
rick A.  Hildner,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
Rev.  Walter  Croggon,  and  Dr.  Frederick  Bialloblotzky,  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Hildner  and  Dr. 
Bialloblotzky  have  removed.  In  liberated  Chreece,  were  the 
beloved  and  Rev.  Jonas  King,  now  connected  with  the  Ame- 
rican Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Korck^ 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  -In  addition  to  these,  the 
Rev.  J.J.  Robertson  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  Missionary  Society,  are  missionaries  in 
Greece. 
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Throughout  the  "  Observations"  of  Mr.  Anderson,  there  is 
manifested  a  spirit  of  benevolent  and  ardent  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  this  attractive  people;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
favourably  impressed  with  the  total  absence  of  any  thing  rash 
or  chimerical.  And  this  is  especially  striking  in  the  concluding 
remarks  of  the  volume,  respecting  the  measures  to  be  pur- 
sued by  Protestants  for  the  benefit  of  Oriental  Christians^ 
These  are  eminendy  sober  and  wise;  and,  emanating  from 
SQch^  source,  they  may  be  useful  to  certain  religious  adven- 
turers of  the  day,  whose  only  principle  of  action  seems  to  be, 
to  go  forward,  with  as  little  regard  to  consequences  as  possible; 
while  the  same  remarks  and  the  system  of  means  connected 
with  them  afford  a  happy  exemplification  of  philanthropy 
without  false  zeal^  and  persevering  labour  without  imprudence. 
Mr.  A.  observes  a  broad  distinction  between  the  Papal  and 
fte  Oriental  churches.  He  considers  the  latter,  indeed — ^that 
is,  the  Qreek,  Armenian,  Syrian,  Coptic  and  Abyssinian,  as 
having  gone  very  far  from  scriptural  purity  of  faidi,  in  yield- 
ing to  traditions  of  men.  ^<But  they  have  no  Pope,  *  exalt- 
ing himself  above  all  that  is  called  God' — <  sitting  in  the  tem- 
ple of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.' ''  They  do  to  a 
certain  extent,  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
allow  the  people  to  read  them,  and  to  exercise  their  own  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  their  import.  They  are  considered  as 
making  no  exorbitant  demands  on  th^  other  branches  of  the 
church,  and  as  uttering  no  anathemas  against  all  other  Chris- 
tians. In  a  word,  <<  taking  into  view  the  doctrinal  admissions 
of  the  Oriental  churches,  or  at  least  of  the  Greeks,  it  seems  to 
me,"  says  the  author,  ^' that,  great  as  is  the  difference  between 
their  system  of  faith  and  that  of  Protestant  churches,  the  points  ^ 
of  resemblance  are  yet  of  higher  consequence.''  Now  under- 
standing these  remarks — as  we  have  no  doubt  they  were  in- 
tended— not  as  extenuating  the  error,  or  palliating  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  Greek  church,  nor  expressing  any  opinion  whatever 
respecting  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  that  Church,  but  sim- 
ply pointing  to  its  peculiarities  as  affording  a  basis  for  evan- 
gelical effort  among  them,  we  heartily  concur  in  the  distinc- 
tion made,  and  profess  that  we  have  always  placed  the  Greek 
Christians,  however  degraded,  in  a  category  far  removed  from 
that  in  which  the  Papists  stand  And  we  are,  therefore,  fully 
prepared  to  commend  the  observations  on  the  principal  means 
which  are  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  Eastern  Christians: 
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^  1.  The  (Hreachin^,  under  existing  circumstuicea,  will  ^nenilj 
be  of  that  kind,  which  is  called  conversational.  By  this  I  mean 
something  less  public  and  formal,  than  what  is  usually  denoiiu- 
nated  preaching  among  ourselves,  and  yet,  perhaps,  not  fu  re- 
moved from  the  common  manner  of  preacning  at  the  first  promul- 
gation of  the  gospel; — ^a  familiar  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  or  a 
religious  conversation,  in  the  house,  bj  the  way,  on  mountaiBS, 
in  yalleys  and  fields,  in  social  circles,  wherever  there  are  ears 
willing  to  hear.  And  the  ^and  topics  of  discourse  should  be 
those  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  wont  to  bless  to  the  regeneration 
of  men's  hearts.  So  far  as  experience  has  proved  any  thinein 
the  east,  it  has  shown  that  this  kind  of  preaching  is  the  most  effec- 
tual, which  misiionaries  can  there  use  to  lead  the  people  into  an 
acquaintance  with  the  gospel.  And  it  is  obvious,  that  our  Sa- 
viour's command  to  publish  the  gospel  everywhere,  does  not  en- 
join one  precise  and  invariable  manner  of  doing  this.  He  leaves 
us  at  liberty  to  exercise  our  discretion,  under  the  guidance  of  tbe 
wisdom  he  may  please  to  impart.  We  may  select  the  particnlar 
medium,  through  which  to  convey  the  momentous  truths  of  his 
word-^whether  the  school,  or  the  press,  or  conversation,  or  pub- 
lic addresses,  or  all  of  them  together.  These  we  may  render  w 
many  ways  of  publishing  the  gospel;  and  his  command  makes  it 
oUr  duty  to  employ  them  so  far,  and  only  so  far,  as  they  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  particular  case,  and  are  within  our  power.* 

**  2.  The  decline  of  the  eastern  churches  is  to  be  referred  verj 
much  to  the  want,  or  the  neglect  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
distribution  of  these  blessed  writings,  until  the  sacred  light  stunes 
in  every  part  of  the  east,  is  a  most  appropriate  work  for  Protest- 
ants. It  is  a  duty  binding  upon  them  with  a  most  solemn  obliga- 
tion. 

**  3.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  a  great  preliminary  work  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  introduce  the  people  of  the  east  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Scriptures.  The  majority  of  them  are  unable 
to  read,  and  multitudes  of  those  who  have  acquired  that  ability, 
have  acquired  it  under  so  wretched  a  system  of  instruction,  that 

*«  (•)  The  views  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  as  expressed  last 
year  m  Instructions  to  the  Rev.  William  Jowett,  of  Malta,  are  conseDta- 
neous  with  those  given  above,  as  to  the  kinid  of  preaching  which  is  now 
required  of  missionaries  to  the  oriental  churches. — "  There  is  one  means 
of  propagating  Christian  knowledge,  specially  appointed  of  God,  and  on 
which,  in  proportion  as  it  shall  be  employed  with  wisdom  and  in  faith,  a 
peculiar  blessing  may  be  expected — the  preaching  of  thx  cross. 
Preaching,  however,  under  present  circumstances,  must,  probably  in 
most  cases,  be  almost  confined  to  what  may  be  denominated  '  Conver- 
sational Preaching,'  in  which  the  missionaries,  whithersoever  they  g0i 
speak  to  all  men,  as  proper  opportunities  offer,  as  being  ambassadors  of 
Christ,  and  ministers  of^recondliation/* 
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their  common  reading  is  little  better  than  a  mechanical  operation. 
They  read  without  reflection,  and  of  course'  without  pront  The 
reason  of  this  has  already  been  explained.  Now  such  a  habit  of 
reading  must  be  broken  up--^y  changing  the  plan  of  instruction, 
by  changing  the  books,  by  making  the  lessons  intelligible,  and 
seeing  that  they  are  understood.  In  respect  to  this  evil,  a  reform 
has  already  commenced  in  the  east,  and  the  friends  of  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  should  give  it  accelerated  speed.  Here 
is  room  for  achievements  on  a  great  scale,  and  for  erand  results 
on  die  human  mind  and  character ;  and  here  is  a  call  for  the  use 
of  the  press  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent 

''Different  opinions  are  entertained  on  the  question,  whether 
the  oriental  churches  can  be  purified,  as  churches,  from  their 
doctrinal  and  practical  errors.  The  question  cannot  probably  be 
decided  without  experiment:  and  whether  it  be  worth  while  to 
make  such  an  experiment,  must  be  determined  by  considering 
tiie  points  of  difference  between  those  churches  and  that  of  Rome, 
and  now  far  the  oriental  churches  may  be  considered  as  ^'holding 
the  Head  ^"  in  short,  whether  there  are  vital  principles  enough 
remaining,  through  which  to  operate  upon  the  diseased  and  torpid 
system.  I  have  aimed,  in  this  volume,  to  show  how  far  such 
principles  exist,  and  what  are  the  adverse  influences  which  must 
M  overcome.  And  now  I  may  close  my  work,  by  suggesting  an 
obvious,  but  most  momentous  truth,  that  no  array  of  means  >n\\\ 
be  of  much  avail,  unblest  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  minister  of 
Christ  will  now  find,  as  the  apostle  to  the  gentiles  anciently  did 
in  the  same  countries,  that  learning,  and  eloquence,  and  even  the 
truth  of  God,  are  nothing,  without  the  agency  of  the  Divine 
S[Hrit.  Paul  mi^ht  plant  aeain,  and  Apollos  water,  in  vain,  unless 
God  gave  the  increase.  Let  the  subject  commend  itself,  there- 
fore, to  the  piety  of  our  western  churches,  and  often  let  the  earnest 
petition  be  offered,  that  God  would  visit  the  degenerate  churches 
of  the  east,  and  'build  up  the  old  waste  places,'  and  'raise  up 
the  foundations  of  many  generations. ' " 

The  work  which  we  have  been  considering  will  probably 
pass  through  another  edition,  unless  our  own  estimate  of  its 
merits  is  grossly  inordinate:  in  such  a  case,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  recommend  a  few  trivial  emendations  in  one  or  two 
places,  with  reference  not  so  much  to  the  correctness  as  to  the 
perspicuity  of  the  language.  Although  nothing  is  further 
urom  our  intention  than  to  hold  a  critical  inquest  upon  the 
mere  delivery  of  the  author's  thoughts,  or  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  work,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  say  that  it  may  be 
characterized  as  a  good  specimen  of  easy  and  simple  composi- 
tion j  exactly  in  that  simple  and  pellucid  style  which  is  a  vehi- 
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cle,  and  not  an  incumbrance  of  the  thought.  The  tjrpography 
and  general  execution  are  strikingly  fair  and  even  beautiful. 
Again  we  say,  let  such  books,  by  such  men,  take  the  place  of 
the  puling  sentimentality  and  idle  fictions  which  infect  our 
drawing-rooms^  and  effeminate  the  public  mind. 


Art.  V. — ^AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE 
THEOLOGICAL  SEMINiVRY,  AT  PRINCETON. 

Jin  Address  delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Princeton,  at  the  close  of  the  Semv-Jlnr 
nual  Examination^  May  16,  1831.  By  Ashbel  Green, 
D.D.  LL.  D. 

Mr  young  fiiends  and  brethren — candidates  for  the  Gospel 
Ministry: 

Addresses,  on  occasioos  like  the  preseat,  bare 
been  so  frequently  made  in  this  place,  that  the  topics  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  them,  hare  all,  perhaps,  been  preoccupied. 
— ^The  present  is  the  third  service  of  the  kind,  to  which  I  have 
myself  been  called.  What,  therefore,  I  have  now  to  offer, 
will  be  discursive;  not  confined  to  a  single  topic,  but  touching 
on  a  number;  and  if  I  deliver  nothing  that  is  new,  I  still  hope, 
if  you  yield  me  a  careful  and  candid  attention,  to  say  some- 
thing which,  under  the  divine  blessing,  mav  be  useful. 

Let  me  first  call  your  attention  to  a  point  or  two,  relative 
to  your  course  of  study  in  this  Seminary. 

There  is  scarcely  an  error  to  which  youth  of  liberal  minds 
and  liberal  studies  are  more  prone,  if  left  to  themselves,  than 
to  take  the  subjects  of  study  in  a  wrong  order;  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  those  whose  minds  are  most  active  and  most  comprehen- 
sive are,  unless  well  directed,  more  apt  to  commit  this  error 
than  any  others.  The  cause  is  obvious — ^their  literary  curiosity 
is  so  intense,  and  their  thirst  for  knowledge  so  ardent,  that 
they  want  to  seize  on  every  thing  at  once.  They  must,  at 
least,  have  a  taste  of  every  subject;  they  must  know  something 
about  it  Hence  it  too  often  happens,  that  they  acquire  a  love — 
a  passion  even — ^for  miscellaneous  reading,  which  abides  with 
them  long,  perhaps  through  the  whole  of  life.  The  natural^ 
and  almost  necessary  result,  is,  that  they  know  a  little  of 
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every  thing,  and  but  a  little  of  any  thing — I  mean,  they  neyer 
become  thorough  masters  of  any  one  branch  of  knowledge. 

It  is,  then,  of  great  importance  for  liberal  youth  to  pursue 
improvement  in  a  right  method,  and  to  use  the  self-denial  ne- 
cewary  to  keep  to  such  a  method.  There  are  certain  things 
in  every  branch  of  science  which  are  fundamental;  they  lie, 
and  must  lie,  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  solid,  accurate,  and 
systematic  knowledge  of  that  branch  of  science:  and  if  these 
elementary  parts  are  not  acquired  at  first,  they  are  seldom  ac- 
(;|iiired  afterwards.  Their  acquisition  commonly  requires  the 
aid  of  a  teacher,  and  always  requires  a  good  deal  of  close  and 
contiaued  study;  and  if  a  ypung  man  does  not  master  them  in 
a  school,  or  a  college,  or  a  seminary,  he  probably  will  never 
do  it  If  even  disposed  to  do  it  afterwards,  he  will  find  it  so 
difficult,  that  it  is.  a  thousand  to  one  that  he  will  get  along 
without  it,  as  well  as  he  can;  but  always  feeling  the  want  of 
it — ^feeling  it  most  sensibly,  to  the  very  end  of  life. 

Now,  what  is  this  elementary  fundamental  knowledge  in 
Christian  Theology,  considered  as  a  science  and  a  system?  I 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  the  most  essential  part  of  it  is,  a  knov^« 
ledge  of  the  Bible,  in  the  languages  in  which  the  Bible  wai 
given  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  a  just,  accu- 
rate, and  familiar  view  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  as  they  are 
arranged,  defended,  and  illustrated,  in  our  approved  systems 
of  theology,  and  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  of 
our  church.  You  may  hereafter  much  more  easily  make  im- 
provement in  other  things,  useful  to  a  theological  student,  than 
in  the  two  great  departments  of  study  which  I  have  now 
named.  Be  assured,  my  young  brethren,  if  you  do  not  acquire 
the  ability  of  studying— I  mean  studying  with  pleasure  and 
eftct — ^the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, before  you  leave  this  house,  there  is  very  little  proba- 
bility that  you  ever  will  acquire  it;  and  if  you  do  not  acquire 
it,  you  will  feel  the  loss — or  at  any  rate  you  ought  to  feel  it — 
every  time  you  enter  the  sacred  desk,  through  the  whole 
of  your  ministerial  course.  You  ousht  never  to  prepare  a 
sermon,  especially  in  the  earlier  periods  of  your  future  minis- 
try, without  carefully  studying  the  text,  and  sometimes  its  con- 
nexion too,  ij^  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Uie  Holy  Spirit 

In  like  manner,  in  regard  to  systematic  theology,  if  you  do 
not  acquire  something  like  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  here,, 
the  probability  strongly  is,  that  you  will  die  without  it  Yes,  un- 
less you  accustom  yourselves  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  every  point 
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of  doctrine  and  find  its  basis  in  the  sure  word  of  God — ^for  every 
other  basis  is  unstable  and  worthless — ^and  unless  you  attain  to 
the  ability  of  looking  through  the  whole  system,  and  of  seeing 
the  connexion  and  bearing  of  every  part  on  every  other  part — 
I  say,  unless  you  do  this  before  you  depart  from  the  seminaiy, 
I  feel  well  assured  that  not  one  in  ten  of  you  will  ever  do  it 
Your  views,  and  your  exhibitions  of  divine  truth,  will  forever 
be  disjointed,  and  frequently  discordant.  What  you  say  and 
teach  at  one  time,  will  be  inconsistent  with,  and  even  contra- 
dictory to,  what  you  say  and  teach  at  another.  Now,  we  have 
quite  enough  of  such  teachers  in  our  country  already;  and  I  do 
beseech  you,  my  young  brethren,  not  to  add  yourselves  to  the 
number:  and  that  you  may  not,  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  leave 
the  seminary,  till  you  have  fixed  every  important  doctrinal 
truth,  as  it  lies  in  your  mind  and  is  an  object  of  your  faith,  on 
the  firm  foundation  of  God's  word;  and  till  you  understand  the 
consistency  and  harmony  of  all  the  parts  of  a  theological  sys- 
tem. 

Are  you  ready  to  ask,  whether  I  do  not  expect  and  wish, 
that  you  should  endeavour  to  make  some  improvements  in 
theology,  in  your  future  life.  I  must  answer,  as  the  logicians 
say,  by  distinguishing.  If,  by  improvements  in  theology,  the 
inquiry  means  an  increase  of  clear  perception  and  deep  feeling, 
in  relation  to  the  beauty,  glory,  excellence,  consistency  and 
sweetness  of  evangelical  truth — ^an  increase,  too,  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  manner  in  which  revealed  truth  may  best  be 
taught,  inculcated  and  defended — an  increase,  also,  of  discern- 
ment, as  to  the  errors  to  which  the  truth  is  opposed,  and  the 
consequent  correction  of  some  minor  errors  in  your  ovm  minds 
— an  increase,  in  a  word,  of  your  acquaintance  and  understand- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  all  its  parts,  and  of  the  glorious  scope  and 
tendency  of  the  whole:  if  only  this,  or  chiefly  this,  be  intend- 
ed by  an  improvement  in  theology,  then,  I  say,  I  hope  you 
will  make  great  improvements;  for  I  believe  that  such  im- 
provements will  always  be  made  by  every  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, just  in  proportion  as  he  grows  in  grace,  and  persists  in  stu- 
dious habits. 

But  if,  by  improvements  in  theology,  I  am  to  understand 
what  some  vain  talkers  seem  to  intend,  the  majiing  of  some 
great  and  original  discoveries  of  truths  and  doctrines,  that  no 
searching  of  the  Scriptures  has  ever  yet  brought  to  light;  then, 
I  say,  I  pray  God  that  you  may  never  attempt,  or  think  of 
making  any  such  improvements;  for,  if  you  do,  I  have  not  a 
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doubt  jt>a  will  run  into  false  and  delusive  speculations  and 
conclusions,  injurious,  and  perhaps  ruinous,  to  your  own  souls, 
and  the  souls  of  others.  The  fundamental  truths  of  Holy 
Scripture  have  been  given  for  the  use  and  edification  of  God's 
people  in  every  age  since  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  com- 
pleted; and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  great  practical  truth  of 
the  Bible  has  been  hidden  in  such  deep  darkness,  as  to  have 
escaped  the  saints  of  God,  and  all  the  pious  and  learned  inter- 
preters of  his  holy  word,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  apostles — 
escaped  their  vision,  that  the  clear  and  satisfactory  development 
of  it  might  be  ushered  on  the  world  at  the  present  time.  For 
myself,  I  would  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  man  who 
should  tell  me  that  he  had  found  something  entirely  new,  and 
,  yet  very  important,  in  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. If  it  is  very  new,  I  am  sure  it  is  not  very  important; 
&r  what  is  very  important  now,  has  certainly  been  so  for  many 
centuries  past;  and  it  violates  all  my  maxims  in  regard  to  God's 
revealed  will,  to  admit  that  it  contains  fundamental,  or  very 
important  practical  truth,  of  which  not  a  glimpse  has  been 
caught  by  the  holiest  and  wisest  men  which  the  church  of 
Christ  has  hitherto  contained. 

On  this  subject,  there  is  sometimes  instituted  what  seems  to 
me  a  very  senseless  analogy.     It  is  asked,  shall  the  most  bril- 
liant and  in^portant  discoveries  be  frequently  made  in  all  the 
natural  sciences,  and  shall  no  discoveries  and  improvements 
be  made  in  theology,  the  most  interesting  and  sublime  of  all 
sciences?    But  consider,  my  young  friends,  whether  there  is 
really  any  similarity  at  all  between  the  two  cases.    On  the  sub- 
ject of  Christian  Theology,  God  has  made  a  revelation  of  his 
will,  and  all  the  revelation  ^at  he  will  ever  make  in  this  world: 
and  he  has  made  this  revelation  in  a  book  which,  as  all  Pro^ 
testants  believe,  he  intended  for  popular  use.     But  have  we 
received  a  revelation  from  God  of  a  system  of  astronomy? 
No,  certainly,  unless  we  profess  to  be  Hutchinsonians;  and 
even  then,  we  must  not  admit  that  the  system  can  be  im- 
proved.    Have  we  gotten  a  revealed  system  of  natural  philo- 
sophy? of  mathematics?  of  mechanics?  of  gravitation?  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion?  of  hydraulics?  of  pneumatics?  of  che- 
mistry? of  electricity  and  galvanism?  of  heat?  of  light  and 
colours?  of  the  theory  of  the  tides? .  of  the  fluxionary  calculus? 
and  of  fifty  other  things,  of  a  like  kind,  that  might  be  nanaed? 
Only  show  me  a  divine  revelation  on  any  one  of  these  subjects 
' — a  finished^and  popular  revelation,  of  all  that  the  great  Author 
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of  nature  tymt  intends  to  make  known  in  re|pird  to  tbit  ittfajeet 
— and  I  stand  prepared  to  carry  out  mj  principle,  and  to  say,  that 
on  that  subject  you  are  not  to  expect  to  make  great  discor^iea 
and  improvements.  No,  my  young  brethren,  there  is  no  re* 
semblance  whatever  between  theology  and  natural  philosophy^ 
that  warrants  the  running  of  a  parallel  between  them  in  the 
matter  of  improvement  and  discovery,  by  mere  human  intd- 
lect  and  e£fort-— none  whatever^-and  I  must  think  it  is  a  very 
stupid  thing  to  institute  any  such  analogy,  as  that  which  I  have 
shown  to  be  so  palpably  absurd. 

Thus,  at  much  greater  length  than  I  at  first  intended,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  the  prime  importance  of  your  leaving 
this  place  at  least  tolerably  versed  in  the  Hebrew  and  6re^ 
of  the  Bible,  that  you  may  be  qualified  to  get  at  the  geniune 
meaning,  and  make  a  sound  exegesis  of  any  and  every  text  ot 
Holy  Scripture;  and  also  of  your  going  to  the  bottom  of  every 
subject  of  didactic,  and,  if  you  please,  of  palemic  theolosy,  hot 
of  the  former  especially;  and  of  learning  the  bearing  oTevery 
truth  on  every  other  truths  and  of  understanding  the  con- 
nexion and  consistency  of  the  whole.  You  will  not  ander- 
stand,  however,  that  I  have  meant  to  intimate  that  any  one 
study  of  your  course  here  may  be  neglected.  Ftfr  from  ttis. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  a  single  sludy  tn  this  seminary^ 
which  is  either  superfluous  in  itself,  or  carried  to  a  giwter  a- 
teat  than  will  be  found  useful  to  you  in  yourfetureminialerial 
life.  Indeed,  the  time  you  spend  here  is  so  short,  that  yovr 
professors  find,  and  I  believe  you  must  all  be  sensible,  that  it 
is  not  practicable  for  you  to  go  as  far  in  any  one  study  as  would 
be  desirable  and  useful,  if  circumstances  did  not  imperiously 
forbid  it  But,  I  repeat,  my  aim  has  been  to  make  you  very 
sensible,  ^at  the  languages  ef  the  Bible,  and  S3nBtemitic  theo- 
logy, are  the  two  things  which  you  must  now  get,  with  seme 
accuracy,  in  their  elements  at  least,  6r  you  are  never  likely  to 
get  them;  that  whatever  else  you  neglect,  or  are  obliged  to 
omit,  you  must  not  omit  or  neglect  these;  because,  among 
other  reasons,  you  will  have  a  demand  for  them  every  time 
you  prepare  for,  or  appear  in  the  pulpit;  whereas  there  are 
other  things  for  which  you  will  not  have  such  immediate  and 
constant  use,  and  which  you  can  more  easily  acquire  by  yoar» 
selves  without  a  teacher,  and  as  opportuni^  may  favour. 

In  the  next  place,  I  would  fain  guard  you  against  an  error 
which,  it  would  seem,  is  becoming  popular — ^the  error  <if 
thinking  that  close  study,  and  much  of  it  employed  in  gaining 
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aeeante  Bible  knowledge,  and  in  investigating  doctrinal  truth, 
is  unfavourable  to  a  highly  devout  spirit,  great  sanctity  of 
heart  and  life,  and  great  zeal  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and  en- 
deavouriog  to*win  souls  to  the  Saviour.  Now  I  affirm,  and  I 
iqf»peal  to  facts,  and  to  the  experience  of  the  whole  Christian 
church,  to  support  my  affirmation,  that  the  apprehension  that 
close  study  will  produce  the  evil  efiects  specified,  is  utterly 

ft>UBdless;  nay,  that  it  is  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  truth, 
efl^  I  confidently  maintain,  that  the  most  studious  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  as  a  general  rule— -admitting  of  a  few,  and  but 
a  very  lew  exceptions — have  always  been,  and  now  are,  the 
most  devotedly  pious  of  all  their  brethren,  and  the  most  zealous 
and  the  most  successful,  in  their  labours  for  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  and  the  edification  of  saints.  If  you  look  into  Chris* 
tisn  antiquity,  whom  will  you  there  find,  after  the  apostolic 
age,  to  compare  with  Justin  the  Martyr,  with  Irenaeus,  and 
Polycarp^  and  Cyprian,  and  Ambrose,  and  Basil,  and  Chrysos* 
torn,  and  Augustine,  and  a  number  of  others  like  them?  and 
when  you  come  down  to  the  Protestant  Reformation,  whom 
will  you  set  in  competition  with  Luther,  and  Melancthon,  and 
Bacer,  smd  Zuinglius,  and  Calvin,  andBeza,  and  Cranmer,  and 
Jewel,  and  Ridley,  and  Knox,  and  a  long  ^st  of  then*  coadju- 
tors? And,  at  a  still  later  period — leaving  a  glorious  evangeli- 
cal phalanx  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  keeping  to  the 
idaiid  of  our  ancestors,  and  omitting  a  long  list  of  worthies 
in  the  established  church  of  England — ^there  were  Hallyburton^ 
and  Scougad,  and  Leighton,  and  How,and  Owen,  and  Charnock, 
sad  Baxter,  and  Bates,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  of  Divines,  who  formed  our  Confession  of  Faith 
and  Catechisms;  and  succeeding  to  these  there  were  Flavel, 
aod  Watts,  and  Doddridge,  and  Boston,  and  the  Erskines: 
and  coming  down  to  the  present  time — alasS  I  cannot  say 
quite  to  llie  present  time,  for  the  last  accounts  from  Britain 
have  announced  the  death  of  Robert  Hall,  and  Andrew  Thom- 
son— ^but  still  there  are  yet  in  life,  Chalmers,  and  Jay,  and  a 
multitude  of  their  compeers,  too  numerous  to  name.  In  our 
own  country,  there  have  gone  to  their  rest  the  Mathers,  and 
Sheppard,  and  Edwards,  and  Dickinson,  and  Burr,  and  Davies, 
and  Finley,  and  the  Blairs,  and  Witherspoon,  and  Rodgers, 
and  Macwhorter,  and  Dwight,  and  Mason.  Here  I  stop;  for 
it  would  be  improper  to  name  the  eminent  Gospel  ministers 
who  are  still  living  in  the  United  States.  You  may,  however, 
g9  over  them,  if  you  choose,  in  your  own  minds.     But  what 
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I  wish  you  to  note  and  remember  is^  that  although  among  tbe 
men  I  have  mentioned  there  were  very  various  degrees  of 
natural  talent,  and  of  literary  improvement,  yet  every  one  of 
them — ^yes,  every  one,  without  an  exception, — ^was  a  «/u- 
dious  marij  diligently  and  perseveringly  studious,  and  many 
of  them  ranked  among  the  first  scholars  of  the  age  and  countrj 
in  which  they  lived.  They  were  deeply  read,  especially  in 
the  Bible,  and  in  Christian  Theology;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  were,  generally  speaking,  the  most  laborious  and  suc- 
cessful preachers  of  the  gospel,  of  the  day  in  which  they  seve- 
rally appeared.  Be  certified,  my  young  brethren,  it  is  idle, 
and  worse  than  idle — ^it  is  absolutely  false — ^to  think  and  say 
that  diligent  study — ^I  mean  the  study  of  theology  and  all  that 
is  direcuy  auxiliary  to  it — is  unfavourable  either  to  a  devout 
spirit,  or  to  successful  preaching.  The  notion  that  the  last  age 
was  the  age  for  speculation,  and  that  this  is  the  age  for  action, 
is  likely,  I  fear,  to  do  a  great  deal  of  serious  mischief.  Do  ndC 
misunderstand  me — I  am  no  enemy  to  action,  and  to  a  great 
deal  more  of  it  than  I  have  ever  yet  seen.  But  were  not  the 
men  I  have  mentioned,  the  Reformers  especially,  men  of  ac- 
tion? Verily  they  were  more  active  than  any  men  now  living, 
that  I  have  heard  gf — ^the  blessed  missionaries  alone  except^ 
But  I  do  avow  myself  an  enemy  to  a  system  of  all  acting  and 
no  thinking.  Yes,  and  an  enemy  to  all  nezlect  of  sound  doc- 
trinal preaching;  for  I  am  satisfied  that,  without  this,  we  shall 
soon  be  overrun  with  declaiming  Sciolists,  and  fanatics,  and 
heretics,  who  will  indeed  be  active  enough,  but  whose  activity 
will  be  destructive  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  ruinous  to 
precious  immortal  souls. 

I  am  ready  to  admit,  and  do  freely  admit,  that  it  is  very 
possible  a  man  may  be  frozen  to  the  core  in  the  ice  of  Biblical 
criticism,  and  even  of  orthodox  doctrine.  But  I  deny  that 
the  truths  and  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  orthodox  faith,  ever 
did,  by  their  direct  and  proper  influence,  freeze  any  man.  It 
was  something  else,  or  the  want  of  something  else,  that  froze 
him,  if  he  was  frozen:  and  if  he  was  ever  thawed  out  into  spi- 
ritual life  and  vigour,  the  truths  of  the  Bible  and  the  orthodox 
faith,  in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  were  the  instruments 
of  producing  this  desirable  change.  Therefore,  I  counsel  and 
charge  you  to  be  habitually  diligent  students  and  doctrinal 
preachers;  and  if  so,  then  the  more  action  the  better. 

There  is  one  thing,  closely  connected  with  what  I  have 
just  stated,  to  which  I  must,  for  a  moment,  draw  your  atte^- 
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tion.  It  is,  that  you  ought  to  confirm  every  important  posi- 
tion, or  point  of  doctrine,  in  a  sermon,  by  a  plain  and  perti- 
nent quotation  from  the  sacred  oracles.  Believe  me,  every  in- 
telligent and  considerate  hearer  will  be  more  convinced,  and 
more  permanently  influenced,  by  one  apt  text  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, than  by  all  the  arguments  and  eloquence  that  you  can 
ever  use  without  it  Nothing  appears  to  me  more  objectiona- 
ble, in  the  method  of  preaching  which  prevails  in  our  country 
at  Ihe  present  time,  than  the  sparing  use  which  is  made  of  the 
Scriptures  of  Truthr..  Only  look  into  Witherspoon's  Sermons, 
or  his  Treatise  on  Regeneration,  which  I  believe  was  originally 
written  in  the  form  of  sermons,  and  you  will  not  find  a  single 
argument,  or  important  assertion,  or  exhortation,  which  is  not 
sustained  by  a  pertinent  quotation  from  the  holy  oracles;  and 
the  weight  which  this  adds  to  all  that  he  says  is  felt  by  every 
attentive  readier.  It  was,  I  suppose,  in  reference  to  this, 
among  other  things,  that  a  very  intelligent  and  discerning  man 
once  said  to  me,  while  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  yet  living,  that 
he  preached  with  more  authoritt/,  than  any  other  man  he 
ever  heard.  It  has  been  with  great  pleasure  that,  in  the  late 
examination  on  didactic  theology,  I  have  observed  that  your  pro- 
fessor required  of,  I  believe  nearly  every  student,  to  confirm 
his  statement  of  doctrinal  truth  from  the  word  of  God.  This 
is  a  habit  of  inestimable  value,  in  which  you  ought  to  persist 
as  long  as  you  live.  Give  your  hearers,  if  you  please,  argu- 
ment and  illustration  from  reason,  and  sometimes  from  history, 
and  science,  and  philosophy;  but  back  and  confirm  every 
thing  you  utter  by  a  plain  "Thus  saith  the  Lord:"  for  I  say 
most  solemnly,  accursed  be  all  that  argument, and  all  thatphiloso- 
phy,  and  all  that  eloquence,  in  the  sacred  desk,  which  ex- 
cludes God's  most  holy  word,  to  make  room  for  "  the  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom" — the  vain  words  of  an  arrogant,  err- 
ing mortal. 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  to  you,  on  the  subject  of  cul- 
tivating a  missionary  spirit.  By  long  and  close  confinement 
here  on  Friday  last,  I  was  so  much  exhausted  that  I  could  not 
attend  your  missionary  meeting,  on  the  evening  of  that  dav. 
But  permit  me  now,  not  only  to  exhort  you  to  cherish  a  mis- 
sionary spirit,  but  to  say,  that  I  think  all  of  you  ought  to  spend 
one  year,  at  least,  in  missionary  labours,  after  you  leave  the 
seminary,  before  you  settle  as  pastors  of  established  churches. 
Considering  the  extensive  and  mournful  destitution  of  all  gos- 
pel ordinances,  which  now  exists  in  certain  portions  of  our 
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country,  it  seems  to  me  that^^  unless  in  some  very  extnierdinanr 
case^  a  young  minister  of  the  gospel,  not  yet  incumbered  wito 
a  family,  nor  connected  with  a  stated  charge,  must  be  coo* 
sidered  as  lamentably  deficient  in  the  spirit  of  his  office,  if  h^ 
is  not  willing  to  go  and  preach,  for  one  year  at  least,  to  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  in  our  frontier  settlements,  who  are  periih- 
ing  in  ignorance  and  sin,  and  some  of  whom  are  uttering,  ins 
very  afiecting  manner,  the  Macedonian  cry,  <<  Come  over  and 
help  us.''  The  service  I  would  here  recommend,  besides  doing 
good  to  others,  seems  to  me  admirably  calculated  to  benefit 
Sie  missionary  himself — ^to  fill  his  heart  with  that  lender  com- 
passion for  perishing  sinners,  and  to  animate  him  with  t  holy 
zeal  to  instruct  and  lead  them  to  the  Saviour,  which  wili  be 
likely  to  shed  a  most  benign  influence  over  all  bis  future  mifiii' 
trations. 

As  to  Hiose  who  are  seriously  thinking  of  devoting  ttrfr 
whole  lives  to  missionary  labours,  and  of  going  to  the  heafliea 
on  our  own  borders,  or  in  foreign  lands,  we  may  say  of  tte 
enterprise  to  which  they  are  looking  forward,  what  the  apoflde 
says  of  the  office  of  a  bishop  ^neralTy,  he  that  desires  it,  ^^de- 
sireth  a  good  work.''  And  O  that  there  were  more^-miay 
more  than  there  are— -who  did  properly  desire  this  good  work! 
But  it  is  a  work  to  be  undertaken  from  do  sudden  impulse; 
from  no  flash  of  feeling;  from  no  hasty,  however  ardent  a  de- 
sire, to  do  much  good.  If  ever  there  was  a  work  which  de- 
manded much  previous  thought,  much  prayer  with  iastingi 
much  solemn  and  deep  deliberation,  and  much  self-ewoiSBr 
tion,  as  to  the  fitness  both  of  the  body  and  the  mind — ^it  is  the 
work  of  a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  the  Jews,  or  theMobaA- 
medans.  You  who  are  making  up  your  minds  to  this  woik, 
as  I  rejoice  to  know  that  some  of  you  are,  will  scarcely  need 
to  be  advised  to  read  the  lives  of  Brainerd,  of  Martyn,  of 
Swartz,  of  Geneck6,  and  of  other  devoted  men  of  a  simflsr 
character.  Try  to  imbibe  and  cherish  their  spirit;  and  if  yoQ 
can  and  do  imbibe  it — ^then,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  go  forth 
to  a  work,  the  most  honourable  and  heavenly,  however  labo- 
rious and  painful,  in  which  mortals  ever  were,  or  can  be,  em- 
ployed. 

I  did  intend  to  say  something  to  you  on  the  importance  oi 
your  forming  and  fixing  correct  habits,  in  regard  to  study,  and 
to  deportment,  and  to  care  ahd  exactness  in  all  your  money 
transactions,  and  to  every  thing  relative  to  your  visible  con- 
duct before  the  world.     But  I  find  myself  in  danger  of  mo- 
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ning  into  too  much  length,  and  will  therefore  only  remind  you, 
that  you  are  now  in  that  period  of  life  when  your  h^its,  in 
regard  to  all  the  points  I  have  mentioned,  are  fast  forming,  and 
will  probably  be  soon  unalterably  fixed,  and  that  the  import* 
ance  of  forming  and  fixing  them  in  such  manner  as  shall  pro- 
mote, and  not  hinder  your  usefulness,  is  incalculably  great 
Think  on  this  subject,  therefore,  very  carefully  and  seriously; 
for,  after  all,  it  is  probable  you  will  not  estimate  it  as  highly 
as  you  ought. 

I  shall  conclude  what  I  have  to  ofier  on  the  present  occasion, 
with  a  few  observations  on  revivals  of  religion.  We  hope  and 
trust  there  is  no  student  in  this  seminary,  who  is  not  a  cordial 
friend  to  such  a  display  of  divine  grace,  as  is  commonly  called 
a  revival  of  religion;  for  he  who  is  a  real  enemy  to  this  thing, 
must  be  hostile  to  the  most  glorious  work  of  God  in  our  guilty 
world,  and  utterly  unfit  for  that  ministerial  vocation,  that  high 
and  holy  calling,  to  which  every  student  of  theology  professes 
to  aspire:  and  I  think  the  most  of  you  will  do  well  to  spend, 
at  least,  a  part  of  your  ensuing  vacation,  in  some  place  or  con- 
gregation—-easily  to  be  found,  blessed  be  God,  at  the  present 
time — where  a  revival  of  religion  exists.  But,  my  dear  young 
brethren,  it  is  of  inconceivable  importance  that,  in  regard  to 
revivals  of  religion,  you  do  not  entertain  notions,  and  adopt 
practices,  which  are  calculated  to  mar  the  blessed  work  which 
you  seek  to  promote.  On  this  account,  it  was  with  more 
pleasure  than  I  can  easily  express,  that  yesterday  I  heard,  in 
common  with  yourselves,  the  scriptural  and  sound  teaching, 
on  this  topic,  of  the  learned  and  eminently  pious  professor 
from  the  Andover  Seminary,*  in  a  sermon  which,  in  all  its 
parts,  was  one  of  the  most  excellent  to  which  I  have  ever  lis- 
tened. Fix  in  your  minds,  I  beseech  you,  the  great  principle 
which  he  laboured  to  establish,  and  inculcate — that  no  human 
Boul  is  ever  converted,  but  by  the  special  and  almighty  energy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  that,  in  the  part  which  men  have  to 
act  in  this  great  concern,  they  are  to  be  careful  to  do  that,  and 
only  that,  which  God  has  assigned  to  them  as  a  matter  of 
duty;  that  they  are  not  to  attempt  to  take  the  work  out  of 

•The  Rev.  Dr.  Woods  attended  a  part  of  the  examination  of  the 
Semiuarv,  and  preached  in  the  church  in  Princeton  on  the  day,  (the 
Sabbath)  preceding  the  delivery  of  this  address.  The  text  on  which 
he  discoursed  was  1  Cor.  iii.  6.  **  So  then,  neither  is  he  that  planteth 
any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth;  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase.'* 
He  had  left  Princeton  before  this  address  was  delivered. 
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Grod's  handsy  nor  to  use  any  means  which  he  has  not  dearly 
authorized  in  his  holy  word;  and  that  if  they  do,  they  commit 
the  sin  of  preferring  their  own  contriyances  before  the  appoint- 
ments of  his  infinite  wisdom;  on  which  there  is  no  probability 
that  he  will  ever  confer  his  blessing.  Be  exceedingly  carefuli 
therefore,  to  adopt  no  measures,  and  to  give  no  advice,  but 
such  as  are  plainly  warranted  in  the  scriptures  of  truth.  But, 
keeping  strictly  to  your  inspired  guide,  and  feeling  at  every 
step  your  dependence  on  Grod  for  success,  go  forward  with  t 
holy  zeal  and  an  inflexible  perseverance,  counting  it  your 
highest  honour — though  the  world  reproach  and  infidels  sneer, 
as  you  must  expect  that  they  will — if  you  may  be  the  hum- 
ble instruments  of  saving  souls  from  death,  and  hiding  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  And  now,  praying  that  in  this  holy  work,  and 
in  all  your  studies  and  preparations  for  the  ministry  of  the  gos* 
pel  of  Christ,  you  may  receive  a  large  portion  of  the  grace  and 
blessing  of  God  our  Saviour,  I  afiectionately  bid  you  farewel). 

The  preceding  Address j  in  which, ii  toas  the  object  of  an  aged 
mvdeter  of  the  gospel  to  giw^  in  a  very  plain  and  famliar  maii« 
tier,  some  useful  information^  advice^  and  exhortation  to  his  young 
brethreny  toas  originally  written  in  great  haste^  and  without  a  thought 
that  a  word  of  it  would  ever  appear  in  print.  But  he  has  yielded^ 
perhaps  indiscreetly ^  to  the  request  of  one  of  the  conductors  of  the 
Biblical  Repertory,  to  permit  it  to  appear  in  this  work,  and  with  hi 
Uttle  variation  from  the  identical  terms  in  which  it  was  delivered. 


Art.  VI.— an  INQUIRY  INTO  THAT  INABILITY  UNDER 
WHICH  THE  SUmER  LABOURS,  AND  WHETHER  IT 
FURNISHES  ANY  EXCUSE  FOR  HIS  NEGLECT  OF 
DUTY. 

There  has  occurred,  within  our  recollection,  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  manner  of  treating  this  subject,  especially  ia 
addresses  to  the  impenitent,  from  the  pulpit  It  was  customary 
formerly,  for  Calvinistic  preachers  to  insist  much  on  the  help- 
less inability  of  the  sinner.  He  was  represented,  according  to 
the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  to  be  <<  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins,"  and  utterly  unable  to  put  forth  one  act  of  spiritual  life; 
and  too  often  this  true  representation  was  so  given,  as  to  leave 
the  impression,  that  the  person  labouring  under  this  total  ina- 
bility was  not  culpable  for  the  omission  of  acts,  which  he  bad 
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no  power  to  perfoim.  The  fact  of  man's  being  a  free  accounta- 
ble agent  waa  not  brought  into  view  with  sufficient  prominence; 
and  the  consequence  was^  that,  in  many  cases,  the  impenitent 
sinner  felt  as  if  he  were  excusable;  and  the  conclusion  was  too 
commonly  adopted  that  there  was  no  encouragement  to  make 
any  effort,  until  it  should  please  a  sovereign  God  to  work. 
And,  if  at  any  time,  the  zealous  preacher  urged  upon  his 
hearers,  in  private,  the  duty  of  repentance,  he  was  sure  to  hear 
the  echo  of  his  own  doctrines;  we  are  incapable  of  doing  any 
thing;  until  God  shall  be  pleased  to  work  in  us  <  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  good  pleasure,'  it  is  useless  for  us  to  attempt  any 
thing.  We  do  not  say,  that  the  inability  of  man  was  so 
represented  by  all  as  to  produce  these  impressions,  for  we 
know  that,  by  some,  not  only  man's  dependence,  but  also  his 
duty,  was  distinctly  and  forcibly  inculcated. 

Some  excellent  men,  who  saw  the  danger  of  so  insisting  on 
the  inability  of  man  as  to  furnish  an  apology  for  the  careless 
sinner,  borrowed  a  little  aid  from  the  Arminian  scheme,  and 
taught,  that,  if  the  dinner  would  do  what  was  in  his  power, 
and  continue  faithfully  to  use  the  outward  means  of  grace,  the 
Spirit  of  God  would  assist  his  endeavours:  and  thus  a  connection 
was  formed  between  the  strivings  of  the  unregenerate  and 
the  grace  of  God.  But  this  was  not  consistent  with  the 
other  opinions  of  these  men,  and  involved  them  in  many  prac- 
tical difficulties,  and  contradicted  many  clear  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  teach,  that  <<  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God:"  and  it  seemed  to  be  obviously  absurd,  that  the  promise 
of  grace  should  be  made  to  acts  and  exercises  which,  it  could 
not  be  denied,  were  in  their  nature  sinful.  Some,  indeed, 
spoke  of  a  kind  of  sincerity  which  they  supposed  an  unregene- 
rate sinner  might  possess;  but  it  was  found  difficult  to  tell 
what  it  was;  and  another  difficulty  was,  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
those  convinced  sinners,  who  had  been  long  using  the  means 
of  grace.  Such  persons  would  allege,  that  they  had  prayed, 
and  read,  and  heard  the  word,  for  a  long  time,  and  yet  re- 
ceived no  communications  of  grace.  To  such,  nothing  could, 
on  this  plan,  be  said,  but  to  exhort  them  to  wait  God^s  time, 
and  to  entertain  the  confident  hope,  that  no  soul  ever  perished, 
that  continued  to  the  last  seeking  for  mercy.  The  inconve- 
nience and  evil  of  these  representations  being  perceived,  many 
adopted,  with  readiness,  a  distinction  of  human  ability  into 
natural  and  maraL  By  the  first,  they  understood,  merely 
the  possession  of  physical  powers  and  opportunities;  by  the  lat- 
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ter,  t  mind  rightly  disposed.    In  accordance  with  this  distino* 
tion,  it  was  taught,  that  every  man  possessed  a  natural  ability 
to  do  all  that  God  required  of  him;  but  that  every  sinner  la- 
boured under  a  moral  inability  to  obey  God,  which,  however, 
could  not  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  his  disobedience,  as  it  coa- 
aisted  in  corrupt  dispositions  of  the  heart,  for  which  every  man 
was  responsible.  Now,  this  view  of  the  subject  is  substantially 
correct,  and  the  distinction  has  always  been  made  by  every 
person,  in  his  judgments  of  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  others. 
It  is  recognized  in  all  courts  of  justice,  and  in  all  family  go- 
yerument,  and  is  by  no  means  a  modem  discovery.    And 
yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  a  distinction  so  seldom  referred 
to,  or  brought  distinctly  into  view,  by  old  Calvinistic  authors. 
The  first  writer  among  English  theologians,  that  we  have  ob- 
served using  this  distinction  explicitly,  is  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Twisse,  the  prolocutor  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines, and  the  able  opposer  of  Arminianism  and  advocate  of 
the  Supralapsarian  doctrine  of  divine  decrees.    It  was  also  re- 
sorted to  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Howe,  and  long  afterwards, 
used  freely  by  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  the  popularity  of  whose  evan- 
gelical writings,  probably,  had  much  influence  in  giving  it 
currency.     It  is  also  found  in  the  theological  writings  of  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  and  many  others,  whose  orthodoxy  was  never 
disputed.     But,  in  this  country,  no  man  has  had  so  great  an 
influence  in  fixing  the  language  of  theology,  as  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, president  of  New-Jersey  College.     In  his  work  on 
*«  The  Freedom  of  the  Will,"  this  distinction  holds  a  promi- 
nent place,  and  is  very  important  to  the  argument  which  this 
profound  writer  has  so  ably  discussed  in  that  treatise.    The 
general  use  of  the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  ability 
may,  therefore,  be  ascribed  to  the  writings  of  president  Ed- 
wards, both  in  Europe  and  America.    No  distinguished  writer 
on  theology  has  made  more  use  of  it  than  Dr.  Andrew  Fuller; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  he  imbibed  nearly  all  his  views  of 
theology  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  president 
Edwards.     And  it  may  be  said  truly,  that  Jonathan  Edwards 
has  done  more  to  give  complexion  to  the  theological  system  of 
Calvinists  in  America,  than  all  other  persons  together.    This 
is  more  especially  true  of  New-England ;  but  it  is  also  true,  to 
ft  great  extent,  in  regard  to  a  large  number  of  the  present 
ministera  of  the  Presbyterian  church.     Those,  indeed,  who 
were  accustomed  either  to  the  Scotch  or  Dutch  writers,  did  not 
adopt  this  distinction,  but  were  jealous  of  it  as  an  innovation, 
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and  as  tending  to  diminish,  in  their  view,  the  miserable  and  ain- 
fal  state  of  man,  and  as  derogatory  to  the  grace  of  God.  But  we 
have  remarked  that,  in  almost  all  cases  where  the  distinction  has 
been  opposed  as  false,  or  as  tending  to  the  introduction  of  false 
doctrine,  it  has  been  misrepresented.  The  true  ground  of  the 
distinction  has  not  been  clearly  apprehended;  and  those  who 
deny  it  have  been  found  making  it  themselves  in  other  words; 
for,  that  an  inability  depending  on  physical  defect,  should  be 
distinguished  from  that  which  arises  from  a  wicked  disposition, 
or  perverseness  of  will,  is  a  thing  which  no  one  can  deny,  who 
attends  to  the  clear  dictates  of  his  own  mind;  for  it  is  a  self* 
evident  truth,  which  even  children  recognize,  in  all  their  apo- 
logies for  their  conduct.  We  do  not  assert,  however,  that  the 
dispute  between  the  advocates  and  opposers  of  this  distinction, 
has  been  a  mere  logomachy.  There  is  one  important  point  of 
difference.  They  who  reject  the  distinction,  maintain  that  if 
we  have  lost  any  physical  ability  to  perform  our  duty  by  our 
own  fault,  the  obligation  1o  obedience  remains,  although  the 
ability  to  execute  it  is  utterly  lost;  while  the  advocates  of  the 
distinction  between  natural  and  moral  ability  hold,  that  obli* 
gation  and  ability  must  be  of  equal  extent;  and  although  they 
admit  that  we  are  accountable  for  the  loss  of  any  faculty  which 
takes  place  through  our  fault,  yet  the  guilt  must  be  referred 
entirely  to  the  original  act,  and  no  new  sin  can  be  committed 
for  not  exercising  a  faculty  which  does  not  exist,  or  which  is 
physically  incapable  of  the  actions  in  question.  To  illustrate 
this  point,  let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  servant  cutting  off  his 
hands  to  avoid  the  work  required  of  him.  The  question  then 
is,  is  this  servant  guilty  of  a  crime  for  not  employing  those 
members  which  he  does  not  possess?  It  is  admitted,  that  he 
is  chargeable  with  the  consequences  of  his  wicked  act,  but  this 
only  goes  to  show  the  greater  guilt  of  that  deed.  It  is  also 
true,  that  if  the  same  perverse  disposition  which  led  to  this  act 
is  still  cherished,  he  is  virtually  guilty  of  the  neglect  of  that 
obedience  which  was  due.  Sin  consists  essentially  in  the  mo- 
tives, dispositions,  and  volitions  of  the  heart,  and  the  external 
act  only  possesses  a  moral  nature  by  its  connection  with  these 
internal  affections.  But  it  cannot  be  truly  said,  that  a  man  can 
be  guilty  of  a  crime  in  not  using  hands  which  he  does  not  pos- 
sess, iet  us  suppose  this  servant  to  have  become  truly  peni- 
tent, and  to  have  nothing  in  his  mind  but  a  strong  desire  to  do 
his  duty,  can  any  impartial  man  believe,  that  he  commits  a  sin 
in  not  doing  the  work,  which  he  has  no  hands  to  execute?  We 
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think  not  The  case  will  appear  more  evident  if  the  faeaUy 
loft  should  be  one  which  is  essential  to  moral  agency;  as  if  a 
man  should  by  his  own  fault  deprive  himself  of  reason.  It  is 
manifest,  that  a  man  totally  destitute  of  reason,  is  incapable  of 
any  moral  acts;  and  this  is  equally  true,  however  this  defect 
may  have  been  contracted.  If  a  man  performs  an  act  by  which 
he  knows  reason  will  be  extinguished  or  perverted,  he  is  guilty 
in  that  act  of  a  crime  which  taEes  its  measure,  in  part,  from  the 
consequences  likely  to  ensue.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Uie  drunk« 
ard;  he  who  destroys  his  reason  by  ebriety,  may  be  consider* 
ed  as  guilty  of  an  act,  the  guilt  of  which  has  respect  to  all  the 
probable  consequences.  In  human  courts,  we  are  aware,  that 
intoxication  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  justification  of  crime;  but 
on  this  subject  it  may  be  observed,  that  drunkards  are  not 
commonly  so  destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  as  to 
be  deprived  of  their  moral  agency.  And,  again,  it  would  be 
of  dangerous  consequence  to  admit  the  principle,  that  a  man 
might  plead  one  crime  in  justification  of  another;  and  it  would 
be  exceedingly  liable  to  abuse,  as  a  man  might  become  intoxi* 
cated  for  the  very  purpose  of  committing  a  great  crime;  or  he 
might  afiect  a  greater  degree  of  intoxication  than  was  real;  so 
that  it  is  a  sound  political  maxim,  that  a  man  shall  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  all  acts  committed  in  a  state  of  ebriety.  But  in 
fiiro  conscientiWf  we  cannot  but  view  the  matter  in  a  different 
light  If  by  an  intoxicating  liquor  reason  is  completely  sub- 
verted, and  the  man  is  no  longer  himself^  we  cannot  judge  that 
he  is  as  accountable  for  what  he  does,  as  when  in  his  sober 
senses.  You  may  accumulate  as  much  guilt  as  you  will  on 
the  act  of  extinguishing  or  perverting  his  reason;  but  yoii  can- 
not think  that  what  he  madly  perpetrates  under  the  influence 
of  strong  drink  is  equally  criminal,  as  if  committed  while  rea- 
son was  in  exercise.  This  we  take  to  be  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  all  impartial  men. 

The  most  difficult  question  relative  to  this  matter  is,  whe- 
ther ignorance  and  error  do  wholly,  or  in  any  degree  excul- 
pate from  the  guilt  of  actions  committed  under  their  influence. 
On  this  subject,  it  has  been  customary  to  distinguish  ignorance 
(and  all  error  is  only  a  species  of  ignorance,)  into  voluntary 
and  involuntary.  The  former,  however  great,  does  not  excuse; 
the  latter,  if  invincible  does  ;  or  mitigates  criminalitv  in  pro- 
portion as  it  approximates  to  insuperable  ignorance,  lout  when 
we  speak  of  voluntary  ignorance;  we  do  not  mean  that  there  is 
a  deliberate  volition  to  remain  in  ignorance;  or  that  it  could  be 
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removed  by  an  act  of  will;  but  we  mean  that  ignorance  or 
miaconception,  which  is  a  part  of  our  depravity,  or  a  conse- 
quence of  it  A  mind  depraved  by  sin  is  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  spiritual  objects;  and  is, 
therefore,  totally  incapable  of  lovins  such  objects.  This  igno- 
rance constitutes  an  essential  pail  of  human  depravity,  and  can 
never  be  an  apology  for  it,  nor  in  the  least  exculpate  from  the 
guilt  of  sins  committed  under  its  influence.  It  is,  in  fact^  that 
very  blindness  of  mind  and  unbelief  of  heart,  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  departures  from  God.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  the  actual  exercise  of  corrupt  affections  obscures  the 
intellect  and  perverts  the  judgment,  as  has  been  remarked  by 
all  moralists  ;  and  the  same  is  observable  in  all  the  common 
transactions  of  life.  Ignorance  or  error,  induced  by  criminal 
self-love,  or  by  malignant  passions,  forms  no  excuse  for  the 
evil  which  flows  from  this  source;  but  this  very  ignorance  and 
error  form  a  part  of  that  sinful  character  which  belongs  to  the 
moral  agent.  We  are  aware,  that  there  has  been  current  with 
many,  in  our  day,  a  theory  which  separates  entirely  between 
the  intellect  and  will,  and  maintsfins  that  the  former  in  its  ope- 
rations, is  incapable  of  virtue  or  vice;  and  to  corroborate  this 
opinion,  a  distinction  has  been  made  of  the  powers  of  the  soul 
itself,  into  natural  and  moral.  By  this  division,  the  under- 
standing or  intellect  belongs  to  the  former  class,  the  will  and 
affections  to  the  latter.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  all  sin 
consists  in  voluntary  acts,  or  in  the  exercise  of  the  will;  and  the 
understanding  is  incapable  of  moral  obliquity,  because  it  is  not 
a  moral  faculty.  They  who  have  adopted  this  theory  (and  they 
are  many)  entertain  the  opinion,  that  depravity  consists  very 
much  in  ihe  opposition  of  the  heart  to  the  dictates  of  the  un- 
derstanding. In  regeneration,  according  to  them,  there  is  no 
illumination  of  the  understanding  by  the  Holy  Spirit  This, 
according  to  the  theory  under  consideration,  is  altogether  un- 
necessary. This  work,  therefore,  consists  in  nothing  else, 
than  giving  a  new  heart,  or  a  new  set  of  feelings.  If  the  per- 
son has  received  correct  doctrinal  instruction,  no  other  illumi- 
nation is  needed;  and  the  whole  difference  in  the  conceptions 
of  truth,  between  the  regenerate  and  unregenerate,  is  owing  to 
nothing  else  than  a  change  in  the  feelings;  for,  as  far  as  mere 
intellect  is  coni^erned,  the  views  of  the  understanding  are  the 
same  before  regeneration  as  afterwards;  except,  that  a  renewed 
heart  disposing  the  person  to  the  impartial  love  of  truth,  he  will 
be  more  careful  to  collect  and  weigh  its  evidences,  and  will 
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thus  be  preserved  from  errors  into  which  the  unregeneratei 
through  the  corrupt  bias  produced  by  the  affections,  are  prone 
to  fall. 

Now,  against  this  whole  method  of  philosophizing,  we  enter 
our  dissent    This  total  dissociation  of  the  understanding  and 
heart;  and  this  entire  repugnance  between  them,  is  contrary 
to  all  experience.  There  can  be  no  exercise  of  heart  which  does 
not  necessarily  involve  the  conception  of  the  intellect;  for  that 
which  is  chosen  must  be  apprehended;  and  that  which  is  loved 
and  admired,  must  be  perceived.     And  although,  it  is.true, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  unregenerate  man  is  inefficacious,  so 
that  while  he  knows  the  truth,  he  loves  it  not;  yet  we  venture 
to  maintain,  that  the  reason  why  his  knowledge  produces  no 
effect,  is  simply  because  it  is  inadequate.     It  does  not  present 
truth  in  its  true  colours,  to  the  heart.     It  is  called  speculative 
knowledge,  and  may  be  correct  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  it  does  not 
penetrate  the  excellence  and  the  beauty  of  any  one  spiritual  ob- 
ject; and  it  may  be  averred,  that  the  affections  of  the  heart  do 
always  correspond  with  the  real  views  of  the  understanding. 
The  contrary  supposition,  instead  of  proving  that  man  is  mo- 
rally depraved,  would  show  that  his  rationality  was  destroyed. 
If  it  be  alleged,  that  this  apprehension  of  the  beauty,  sweet- 
ness, and  glory  of  spiritual  things,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  re- 
generate, arises  merely  from  the  altered  state  of  the  heart,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  statement,  if  by  heart  be  meant  the 
moral  nature  of  the  renewed  mind;  but  it  is  reversing  the  or- 
der of  nature  and  rational  exercise  to  suppose,  that  we  first 
have  an  affection  of  love  to  an  object,  and  then  see  it  to  be 
lovely.     We  may  ask,  what  excited  this  affection  of  love?     If 
any  thing  is  known  of  the  order  of  exercises  in  the  rational 
mind,  the  perception  of  the  qualities  on  which  an  affection 
terminates,  is,  in  the  order  of  nature,  prior  to  the  affection.  The 
soul,  in  an  unregenerate  state,  is  equally  incapable  of  seeing 
and  feeling  aright  in  relation  to  spiritual  objects.  And,  indeed, 
we  hardly  know  how  to  distinguish  between  the  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  an  object,  and  the  love  of  that  object:  the 
one  might  serve  as  a  just  description  of  the  other.     Not  but 
that  the  intellect  and  heart  may  be  distinguished;  but  when 
beauty,  sweetness,  excellence,  and  glory,  or  good  in  any  of 
its  forms,  is  the  object  of  the  understanding,  this  distinction,  in 
experience,  vanishes.     And  accordingly  the  schoolmen  dis- 
tinguished between  the  understanding  and  will,  not  by  refer- 
ring  nothing  to  the  latter  but  blind  feeling;  but  by  dividing  all 
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objects  which  could  be  presented  to 'the  mind,  into  such  as 
were  received  as  true  merely,  and  such  as  were  not  merely 
apprehended  as  true,  but  as  good.  These  last  they  considered 
as  having  relation  to  the  will,  under  which  all  appetitive  affec- 
tions were  included. 

The  Scriptures  have  been  repeatedly  appealed  to,  as  placing 
all  moral  acts  in  the  will;  but  they  furnish  no  aid  to  those  who 
make  this  wide  distinction  between  understanding  and  will. 
They  do  often  use  the  word  heart  for  moral  exercise,  but  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  intellect     Indeed,  this  word  in  the  Old 
Testament,  where  it  most  frequently  occurs,  is  used  for  the 
whole  soul;  or  for  any  strong  exercise  of  the  intellect,  as  well 
as  the  feelings.    We  are  required  to  love  with  the  understand* 
ing;  and  <'a  wise  and  understanding  heart,"  is  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion which  shows  how  little  the  inspired  penmen  were  in- 
fluenced by  a  belief  of  this  modern  theory.     And,  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  <<  believe  with  the  heart,"  includes  the  intellect 
as  much  as  what  is  called  the  will.  It  means,  to  believe  really 
and  sincerely;  so  to  believe,  as  to  be  affected  by  what  we  be- 
lieve, according  to  its  nature.    But  is  not  all  moral  exercise 
voluntary,  or  an  exercise  of  the  will  ?  yes,  undoubtedly;  and 
so  is  all  moral  exercise  rational,  or  such  as  involves  the  exer- 
cise of  intellect     If  the  will  were  a  moral  power,  as  many 
suppose,  then  every  volition  would  be  of  a  moral  nature — the 
instinctive  preference  of  life  to  death  would  be  moral;  the 
choice  of  happiness  in  preference  to  misery,  which  no  sentient 
being  can  avoid,  would  be  moral.     At  this  rate,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  mere  animals  are  moral  beings,  because  it  is  certain 
they  possess  will.     But  the  simple  truth  is,  that  the  under- 
standing and  will  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  morality  of 
actions;  and  the  latter  no  more  deserves  to  be  called  the  moral 
part  of  our  constitution  than  the  former.    The  only  faculty  be- 
longing to  our  constitution,  which  can  properly  be  denominat- 
ed moral,  is  conscience;  not  because  its  exercise  furnishes  the 
only  instance  of  moral  acts;  for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
monitions  of  this  faculty  partake  of  amoral  nature;  but  because 
by  this  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  the  moral  qualities  of  ac- 
tions. 

Our  object  in  this  discussion  is,  to  establish  the  point,  that 
ignorance  is  a  part  of  the  depravity  which  sin  has  introduced 
into  our  minds;  and  we  maintain,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Scriptures,  that  no  unregenerate  man  has  any  adequate  or  true 
knowledge  of  God;  nor,  indeed,  is  he  capable  of  such  know- 
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ledge.  It  is  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  wicked,  tfcat 
"  they  know  not  God.**  "  Know  not  the  way  of  peace."  Ta 
know  the  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  is  eternal  life.  <*  The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither  can  he  know  them  because 
they  are  spiritually  discerned.'*  The  regenerate  have  the  eyes 
of  their  understanding  enlightened^  and  have  been  translated 
from  darkness  to  the  marvellous  light  of  the  Gospel.  Aa  to 
invincible  ignorance,  it  is  manifest,  that  it  must  stand  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  want  of  the  requisite  physical  poweix 
It  is  equally  impossible  for  a  man  to  see,  whether  he  be  deficient 
in  the  organs  of  vision  or  in  light  If  God  has  revealed  his  will 
on  certain  points,  and  in  consequence  has  demanded  our  faith 
and  obedience,  the  obligation  to  perform  these  duties  will  be 
co-extensive  with  the  communication  of  this  revelation,  and  aa 
further.  The  heathen,  therefore,  will  not  be  condemned  for 
not  believing  in  the  Messiah,  <<for  how  could  they  believe  ia 
him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?**  This,  however,  will  not 
be  any  excuse  for  not  seeking  after  more  light  by  every  meana 
in  their  power.  If  persons,  who  are  surrounded  by  the  roeasa 
of  instruction  obstinately,  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  will  of  God,  they  do  renderthem- 
selves  exceedingly  guilty  by  such  perverseness,  and  make 
themselves  responsible  for  all  the  omission  of  duty  which  arises 
from  this  state  of  obstinate  ignorance. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  inquiry  respecting  natural  and  mo- 
ral inability.  We  asserted,  that  all  men,  and  even  children, 
were  in  the  constant  habit  of  making  a  distinctiou  between  an 
impediment  to  the  doing  of  a  thing,  which  arose  from  wantof 
physical  power,  and  that  which  depended  solely  on  the  dispo- 
sition or  will.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire,  whether  any 
advantage  has  been  derived  from  the  use  of  these  terms;  or, 
whether  they  have  not  rather  served  to  perplex  and  mislead 
the  people,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  devised.  That  this 
latter  is  probably  a  correct  statement  of  the  truth,  may  with  some 
probability,  be  presumed  from  the  fact,  that  these  terms  are 
evidently  falling  into  disuse  with  many  who  were  once  tenacious 
of  them.  But  to  render  this  more  evident,  we  would  remark, 
that  there  is  an  obvious  inaccuracy  in  speaking  of  two  kinds  of 
ability,  both  of  which  are  requisite  to  accomplish  the  same  ob- 
ject If  both  are  necessary  to  the  end,  then,  evidently,  either 
by  itself  is  not  an  ability*  If  the  strength  of  a  man,  together 
with  a  machine  of  a  eertain  power  be  necessary  to  lift  a  weight 
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his  evidendy  incorrect  to  say,  that  the  hand  of  the  man  is  able 
to  elevate  this  heavy  body;  his  strength  is  only  an  abih'ty 
when  combined  with  the  machine,  which  is  needed  to  give  it 
force;  so,  if  the  mere  possession  of  natural  powers  to  do  the 
commandments  of  God  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  reach  the 
end,  it  is  not  properly  called  an  ability;  it  is  only  such  when 
combined  with  what  is  called  moral  ability. 

Again,  the  word  natural  is  here  used  in  an  uncommon  and 
technical  sense;  and  the  term  being  already  in  common 
use,  in  relation  to  the  same  subject,  in  a  sense  entirely  differ- 
ent, it  is  calculated  to  perplex  and  mislead.  When  we  say, 
inan  possesses  a  natural  ability,  we  mean  by  the  word  natural 
that  which  is  contra-distinguished  from  moral;  that  which  is 
destitute  of  any  moral  quality;  but  we  are  accustomed  to  say, 
and  the  usage  is  derived  from  Scripture,  that  man  is  naturally 
depraved,  naturally  blind,  naturally  impotent:  but  in  this  case 
we  mean,  that  which  is  innate;  that  which  is  constitutional; 
and  when  applied  to  this  subject,  the  meaning  is  entirely  diverse 
from  the  one  stated  above  ;  for  while  there^  all  idea  of  moral 
character  is  excluded,  here  it  relates  to  moral  qualities.  Man 
is  naturally  able  to  obey  the  commandments  of  Grod: — man  is 
naturally  a  depraved  and  impotent  being,  are  contradictions,  if 
the  word  natural  be  used  in  the  same  sense,  in  both  cases;  but 
as  intended,  there  is  no  contradiction;  for  the  word,  in  the  first 
instance,  has  an  entirely  different  meaning  from  what  it  has  in 
the  second.  But  surely,  such  confusion  in  the  use  of  terms  should 
be  avoided.  And  if  you  will  inquire  of  the  common  people 
what  they  understand  by  natural  ability,  you  will  be  convinc* 
ed,  that  it  is  a  phrase  which  perplexes  and  obscures,  rather  than 
elucidates  the  subject  We  have  known  instances,  in  which 
clergymen  of  some  learning,  and  even  doctors  of  divinity, have 
understood,  that  they  who  held  the  doctrine  of  man's  natural 
ability,  denied  thai  of  total  depravity;  whereas,  the  fact  is, 
that  there  are  no  sterner  advocates  of  universal  and  total  de* 
pravity  than  those  who  make  this  distinction. 

But  an  objection  of  a  different  but  not  less  weighty  kind,  lies 
against  the  use  of  the  phrases,  <^  moral  ability"  and  "  moral  in- 
ability.'* By  the  former  is  meant,  that  state  of  the  heart  or 
affections  which  leads  a  person  to  choose  to  perform  any  act  of 
external  obedience;  by  the  latter,  the  contrary,  or  an  indispo- 
sition or  unwillingness  to  do  our  duty.  Now,  we  know,  that 
the  law  of  God  extends  to  the  heart,  and  requires  rectitude  in 
every  secret  thought  and  affection;  yea,  the  essence  of  obe- 
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dience  consists  in  this  conformity  of  the  heart  to  the  law  of 
God.  But  according  to  the  import  of  this  distinctioD,  then 
internal  affections  are  no  more  than  a  moral  ability  to  obey. 
The  phrase  seems  to  contemplate  external  acts  only  as  acts  of 
obedience,  and  the  affections  of  the  heart  as  the  ability  to  per^ 
form  them;  but  this  is  evidently  incorrect  What  is  the  sum 
of  the  obedience  which  the  law  of  Ood  requires  of  man?  Is  it 
not  supreme  and  perfect  love?  What  is  moral  ability?  It  is  this 
very  thing  in  which  the  essence  of  obedience  consists.  This 
moral  ability  should  relate  to  something  prior  to  love;  but  wbst 
ability  is  that  which  is  prior  to  all  holy  affection?  If  you  say 
the  nature  or  disposition,  the  law  requires  that  this  be  pure 
also,  as  well  as  the  acts  and  exercises.  There  is,  then,  no  such 
thing  as  a  moral  ability  to  obey,  as  distinct  from  obedienee  it- 
self. And,  again,  what  is  moral  inability,  but  sin  itself?  It  is 
the  want  of  a  right  temper  and  a  holy  will — the  defect  of  that 
love  which  the  law  requires;  and  what  is  this,  but  sin?  It  cer- 
tainly can  have  no  other  effect  but  to  mislead,  to  call  the  esseooe 
of  disobedience,  by  the  name  of  <<  moral  inability.''  It  can  bo 
no  question,  whether  sin  can  furnish  any  excuse  for  diaobe- 
dience.  Now  what  is  called  <<  moral  inability,"  when  it  comes 
to  be  analysed,  is  nothing  but  the  essence  of  sin,  as  it  exists  in 
the  heart.  Man  labours  under  a  moral  inability  to  obey  God, 
because  he  does  not  love  him;  but  love  is  the  sum  and  essence 
of  all  obedience;  it  is  the  same,  therefore,  as  to  say,  that  man, 
in  his  natural  state,  has  no  love  to  God.  Man  is  in  a  state  of  sio, 
which,  while  it  continues,  must  be  an  effectual  hinderance  to 
the  service  of  God. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  distinction  of  inability 
into  natural  and  morale  is  much  less  used  of  late,  than  it  was 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  It  has  not  answered  the  p^^ 
pose  for  which  it  was  invented.  If  there  be  a  real  inability 
which  man  cannot  remove,  it  must  have  ^le  effect  of  discou- 
raging human  exertions.  Let  it  be  conceded,  that  it  does  not 
render  man  excusable;  yet  it  does  render  his  unassisted  efforts 
ineffectual ;  therefore,  they  who  consider  it  all  important,  not 
merely  to  fix  upon  the  conscience  the  conviction  of  ill-desert, 
but  to  rouse  the  powers  of  the  soul  to  action,  have  adopted  a 
new  method  of  treating  this  subject,  which  not  a  little  alarms 
those  who  are  tenacious  of  old  notions  and  the  ancient  forms  of 
•peech.  These  new  preachers,  in  their  addresses  to  the  impe- 
nitent sinner,  say  nothing  about  natural  and  moral  inability. 
They  preach,  that  man  is  in  possession  of  every  ability  which 
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is  requisite  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  That  it  is  as  easy 
for  him  to  repent,  to  exercise  faith,  and  to  love  God,  as  to 
apeak,  or  eat,  or  walk,  or  perform  any  other  act  And  men  are 
earnestly  and  passionately  exhorted,  to  come  up  at  once  to  the 
performance  of  their  duty.  Nothing  is  more  in  the  power  of  a 
man,  they  allege,  than  his  own  will,  and  the  consent  of  the  will  to 
thetermsof  the  gospel,  isallthatis  required  to  constitute  any  man 
a  christian.  When  dinners  are  awakened,  and  become  anxious 
about  their  salvation,  it  is  deemed  by  these  teachers  improper 
to  manifest  any  sympatfiy  with  their  feelings  of  pungent  con- 
viction ;  for  the  only  reason  of  their  remaining  in  distress,  is 
ttieir  obstinate  continuance  in  impenitence.  All  conversation 
with  such,  therefore,  should  assume  the  character  of  stern  re- 
buke, and  continued  earnest  exhortations  to  submit  to  God, 
to  give  up  their  rebellion,  and  to  make  choice  of  the  service  of 
Crod.  And  if  any  convinced  sinner  ventures  to  express  the 
opinion,  that  he  labours  under  any  sort  of  inability  to  do  what 
is  required  of  him,  he  is  severely  reproved,  as  wishing  to  roll 
the  blame  of  his  impenitence  on  his  Maker.  And  it  is  believed, 
that  upon  the  new  plan  of  treating  awakened  sinners,  they  are 
brought  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace  much  sooner,  than  upon  the 
old  plan  of  treating  them  rather  as  unfortunate  than  as  guilty. 
Men,  upon  being  assured  that  salvation  is  in  their  power,  are 
induced  to  make  an  exertion  to  submit  to  God,  and  do  often  per- 
suade themselves  that  now  they  have  complied  with  their  duty, 
and  have  passed  from  death  unto  life.  There  is  much  reason  to 
fear,  however,  that  many  souls,  who  have  very  slight  convic- 
tions of  sin,  are  deluded  into  the  opinion,  that  they  have  sub- 
mitted, and  are  reconciled  to  God,  though  they  have  never  been 
led  to  any  deep  views  of  the  dreadful  sinfulness  of  their  own 
hearts.  And,  others,  who  have  deeper  convictions,  find  all 
their  own  efforts  unavailing;  and  while  they  confess  that  the 
fault  is  in  the  total  depravity  of  their  nature,  continue  to 
profess  their  inability  to  repent ;  and  whatever  power  others 
may  have  to  change  the  heart,  are  more  and  more  convin- 
ced, that  no  such  power  belongs  to  them.  The  obstinate 
eases  cannot  but  be  perplexing  and  troublesome  to  the  zealous 
preachers  of  full  ability  ;  but  they  contrive  to  reconcile 
them  with  their  doctrine,  by  various  methods,  which  it  is  not 
to  our  purpose  to  specify.  Now,  as  a  large  portion  of  our 
younger  theologians  appear  to  be  adopting  this  new  theory  of 
ability,  and  consider  it  a  great  improvement  upon  both  the  old 
Calviniatic  doctrine,  and  also  upon  the  Edwardean  theory  of 
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natural  and  moral  ability;  and  especially,  as  it  claims  a  neir 
alliance  with  the  many  revivals  of  religion  which  are  now  in 
progress  in  the  church,  it  becomes  a  duty  of  high  obligation  to 
bring  these  opinions,  which  are  now  so  widely  and  confidently 
inculcated,  to  the  test  of  reason  and  Scripture;  and  we  trust  that 
our  readers  will  indulge  us,  while  we  enter,  with  some  degree 
of  minutene8s,into  the  discussion.  And,  to  give  our  views  clearly 
and  fully  on  the  subject  of  man's  ability  and  inability,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  go  back  to  first  principles,  and  cautiously  exa- 
mine those  maxims,  which,  by  most  who  speak  on  thb  subject, 
are  taken  for  granted. 

On  the  subject  of.man's  moral  agency  and  accountableneas, 
there  is  no  controversy. 

It  is  also  agreed  by  most,  that  an  obligation  to  perform  an 
act  of  obedience  supposes  the  existence  of  the  faculties  or  phy- 
sical powers,  requisite  for  its  performance.  An  irrational  being 
cannot  be  under  a  moral  obligation  to  perform  a  rational  act 
Man  cannot  be  under  obligation  to  do  what  requires  powers 
which  do  not  belong  to  his  nature  and  constitution.  For  ex- 
ample, man  could  not  justly  be  required  to  transport  himself 
from  earth  to  heaven,  as  the  angels  do,  because  this  exceeds 
the  power  which  belongs  to  his  nature.  And  it  is  admitted, 
that  where  there  is  a  willingness  to  perform  a  duty,  any 
thing  which  renders  the  execution  of  our  desire  impracticable, 
removes  the  obligation.  For  no  man  can  be  bound  to  perform 
impossibilities.  The  maxim,  that  obligation  to  obey  any 
command  supposes  the  existence  of  an  ability  to  do  the  ac- 
tion required^  relates  entirely  to  actions  consequent  upon 
volitions.  If  we  appeal  to  the  common  sense,  or  universal 
judgment  of  mankind,  on  this  point,  we  must  be  careful  to  un- 
derstand precisely  the  common  principle  respecting  which  all 
men  are  agreed;  and  must  be  careful,  not  to  extend  the  maxim 
to  other  things,  entirely  distinct  from  its  usual  application.  An 
infant  cannot  justly  be  required  to  build  a  house  or  a  ship.  A 
person  of  weak  intellect  and  little  invention,  cannot  be  ooli^ 
to  write  an  elegant  poem.  No  man  can  be  under  obligation 
to  remember  every  word  which  he  ever  spoke,  and  every 
thought  which  ever  passed  through  his  mind.  A  man  who 
has  lost  his  hands  or  his  feet,  cannot  afterwards  be  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  exercise  these  members.  This  case  is  so 
plain,  and  the  judgment  of  men  so  uniform  on  the  subject, 
that  we  need  not  dwell  longer  upon  the  point 
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The  next  thing  to  be  Inquired,  is,  whether  this  maxim  applies 
to  the  ability  of  willing  as  well  as  doing. 

And  here  itmay  be  remarked,  that  the  possession  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  willing,  or  of  choosing  and  refusing,  is  essential  to  a 
moral  agent ;  and  therefore,  a  being  who  has  no  such  faculty^ 
can  never  be  subject  to  a  moral  law.  On  this  point  there  caa 
be  no  difference  of  opinion.  Neither  is  it  supposed  by  any,  that 
wehave  the  power  of  avoiding  an  exercise  of  will,  when  an  object 
is  proposed;  or  when  a  particular  action  is  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  mind  ;  for,  if  we  do  not  choose  a  proposed  object,  we  of 
course  refuse  it ;  and  if  we  do  not  determine  on  an  action  which 
may  be  suggested,  we  of  necessity  let  it  alone.  There  is  here 
no  other  alternative.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  liberty  of 
man  does  not  consist  in  the  power  to  will  or  not  to  will.  In  re* 
gard  to  this,  man  may  be  said  to  lie  under  necessity  ;  but  it  is 
obviously  no  hardship,  since  he  is  at  liberty,  to  will  as  he 
pleases.  But  the  most  important  question  is,  has  the  moral 
agent  the  power  of  willing  differently  from  what  he  does  in 
any  particular  case  ?  This  is  a  very  intricate  subject,  and  will 
require  close  attention,  and  an  impartial  judgment,  in  order  to 
see  clearly  where  the  truth  lies. 

The  word  will  is  taken  in  a  greater  or  less  latitude.  It  sig- 
nifies, according  to  some,  every  desire  and  inclination  ;  every 
preference  and  choice.  According  to  others,  volitions j  or  the 
acts  of  the  will,  are  properly  such  acts  of  the  mind  as  result  in 
some  change  of  the  body  or  mind.  The  whole  active  power  of 
man  consists  in  an  ability,  when  he  chooses  to  exercise  it,  to 
alter  the  train  of  thought,  by  turning  the  mind  from  one  sub- 
ject of  contemplation  to  another ;  and  in  the  ability  to  move  the 
members  of  the  body,  within  certain  limits.  Let  any  man  se- 
riously inquire,  whether  he  possesses  any  other  power  or  abil- 
ity than  this.  We  know  that  there  are  many  things  which  he 
has  no  ability  to  perform.  He  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  the 
perceptions  of  sense  ;  he  cannot  excite  in  himself  affections  to 
any  objects  at  will.  If  a  man  wish  to  enkindle  love  in  his 
breast  to  any  person,  he  cannot  possibly  do  more  than  contem- 
plate all  the  traits  of  character  which  are  amiable  in  that  per- 
son, or  all  those  circumstances  which  have  a  tendency  to  create 
an  interest  in  the  person  :  but  it  is  a  vain  effort  to  endeavour  to 
love  another  by  the  mere  effort  of  will.  If  we  take  the  word 
will  in  the  larger  sense,  all  clear  distinction  between  desire  and 
will  is  removed.  If  we  call  every  preference  an  act  of  voli- 
tion,  then,  obviouslyi  will  and  affection  are  confounded  ;  for 
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what  18  preference,  but  a  superior  affection  ;  and  choice,  if  itre« 
suit  in  no  determination  to  act,  is  nothing  else  but  prefercDce, 
or  the  cherishing  a  stronger  affection  for  one  thing  than  another. 
It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  to  be  altogether  expedient,  to  confine 
the  words  will  and  volition  to  those  distinctly  marked  actions, 
which  lead  to  some  change  in  body  or  mind.  Those  determi- 
nations which  lead  directly  to  action,  whether  of  body  or  mind, 
are  properly  called  yolitions  ;  as  when  I  resolve  to  raise  my 
hand  ;  to  direct  my  eyes  to  this  quarter  or  that ;  to  turn  my 
tiioughts  from  one  subject  to  another.  These  are  acts  which 
are  clearly  defined,  and  which  are  easily  distinguishable  from 
mere  desires  or  emotions.  A  late  philosophical  writer  has,  in- 
deed, attempted  to  sweep  away  all  controversies  respecting  the 
determination  of  the  will,  by  confounding  will  and  desire  to- 
gether :  but  still  he  is  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  some 
of  our  desires  are  followed  by  action,  or  by  a  change 
in  the  body  or  mind  ;  and  these  being  thus  clearly  dis- 
tinguished by  their  effects,  and  being  also  the  most  important 
of  all  our  acts,  it  is  expedient  to  have  them  put  into  a  class  by 
themselves,  with  an  appropriate  denomination. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  inquiry  already  instituted,  which  is, 
whether,  when  we  will  any  particular  thing,  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  will  the  contrary  ?  Here  it  will  be  acknowledged,  at 
once,  that  a  man  cannot  will  at  the  same  time  opposite  things ; 
for  if  he  determines  on  an  act,  he  cannot  determine  to  let  it 
alone.  When  it  is  asked,  whether  the  person  who  wills  an  ac- 
tion had  it  in  his  power  to  omit  it,  the  answer  is,  that  if  he  had 
been  so  inclined,  he  could  have  willed  the  opposite.  The  very 
nature  of  a  volition  is,  the  resolving  on  that  which  is  agreea- 
ble to  our  inclinations.  To  suppose  any  constraint  or  compol- 
sion  in  willing,  is  absurd  ;  for  then  it  would  not  be  a  volition. 
No  greater  liberty  can  be  conceived,  than  finely  to  choose  what 
we  please.  But  if  the  import  of  the  question  is,  whether  with 
an  inclination  one  way,  we  are  able  to  will  the  very  contrary? 
the  thing  is  absurd.  If  we  were  capable  of  such  a  volition,  it 
would  be  a  most  unreasonable  act  Such  a  self-determining 
power  as  would  lead  to  such  acts,  would  render  man  incapable 
of  being  governed  by  a  moral  law,  and  would  subject  him,  so 
far  as  such  a  power  was  exercised,  to  the  most  capricious  con- 
trol. He  could  no  longer  be  said  to  be  the  master  of  himself ; 
for  while  his  whole  soul  was  inclined  to  one  thing,  he  might  be 
led  in  an  opposite  direction,  without  having  any  reason  or  mo- 
tive for  his  conduct     Such  a  power  as  this,  no  one,  I  think. 
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will  plead  for,  who  anderstands  its  nature.  Man  has  the  power 
to  determine  his  own  will,  but  in  accordance  with  his  own  in- 
clinations— the  only  kind  of  power  over  the  will  which  any 
reasonable  being  can  wish.  If  I  6an  will  as  I  please,  surely  I 
need  not  complain  that  I  cannot  will  as  I  do  not  please.  If  I 
govern  my  volitions  by  my  prevailing  inclination,  this  is  surely 
a  greater  privilege,  and  more  truly  liberty,  than  a  power  to  de- 
termine the  will  without  any  motive,  and  contrary  to  all  my 
wishes.  My  actions  are  as  truly  my  own  and  self-determined, 
when  they  accord  with  inclination,  as  if  they  could  spring  up 
without  any  desire.  Many  philosophical  men,  from  a  fear  of 
being  involved  in  the- doctrine  of  necessity,  have  talked  and 
reasoned  most  absurdly,  in  relation  to  this  point  And  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  many  writers,  who  have  substantially  main- 
tained the  true  doctrine  of  the  will,  have  employed  language 
which  has  had  the  effect  of  confirming  their  prejudices.  To 
talk  of  a  necessity  of  willing  as  we  do,  although  we  may  qua- 
lify the  word  by  "  moral,''  or  '<  philosophical,"  is  inexpedient. 
There  can  be  no  necessity  in  volition.  It  is  the  very  opposite 
of  necessity.  It  is  liberty  itself.  Because  volition  has  a  deter- 
minate cause  which  makes  it  what  it  is,  this  does  not  alter  the 
case.  If  the  cause  be  a  free  agent,  and  the  kind  of  volition  be 
determined  by  the  unconstrained  inclinations  of  the  heart,  the 
freedom  of  our  actions  is  no  how  affected,  by  this  certain  con- 
nection between  volitions  and  their  cause.  The  contrary  doc- 
trine involves  the  monstrous  absurdity,  that  volitions  have  no 
cause,  and  no  reason  for  being  what  they  are.  If  then,  w^e  can 
will  as  we  please,  we  have  all  conceivable  liberty  and  power,  so 
far  as  the  will  is  concerned.  But  the  maxim,  that  no  man  is 
under  obligation  to  do  that  which  he  has  no  power  to  perform, 
does  not  apply  to  the  act  of  volition,  as  was  before  observed, 
but  to  the  ability  to  act  according  to  our  will. 

We  come  now  to  the  inquiry,  whether  a  man  has  a  power  to 
change  the  affections  of  his  heart ;  or  to  turn  the  current  of  his 
inclinations  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  they  run. 
On  this  subject,  our  first  remark  is,  that  the  very  supposition 
of  a  person  being  sincerely  desirous  to  make  such  a  change,  is 
absurd ;  for,  if  there  existed  a  prevailing  desire  that  our  affections 
should  not  be  attached  to  certain  objects,  then  already  the 
change  has  taken  place  :  but  while  our  souls  are  carried  forth 
in  stronz  affections  to  an  object,  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say  that 
that  soul  desires  the  affections  to  be  removed  from  that  object : 
for  what  is  affection,  but  the  outgoing  of  the  soul  with  desire  and 
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delight,  towards  an  object  ?  But,  to  suppose  a  desire  not  Uf 
love  the  object  which  has  attracted  our  affections,  is  to  suppose 
two  opposite  affections  prevaiiing  in  the  same  soul,  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  relation  to  the  same  object.  It  is  true,  that  there 
may  exist  conflicting  desires,  in  regard  to  the  objects  which  are 
pursued  ;  for,  while  with  a  prevailing  desire  we  are  led  on  to 
seek  them,  there  may,  and  often  do  exist,  inferior  desires,  which 
draw  us,  according  to  their  force,  in  another  direction.  Thusi, 
a  drunkard  may  be  prevailingly  inclined  to  seek  the  gratifica- 
tion which  he  expects  from  strong  drink  f  but  while  he  is  re- 
solved to  indulge  his  appetite,  a  regard  to  health,  reputation, 
and  the  comfort  of  his  family,  may  produce  a  contrary  desire  ; 
but,  in  the  case  supposed,  it  is  overcome  by  the  stronger  incli- 
nation which  a  vitious  appetite  has  generated.  It  is  also  true, 
as  has  been  remarked  by  president  Edwards,  that  in  contem- 
plating some  future  time,  a  man  may  desire  that  the  appetite  or 
affection  which  now  governs  him,  may  be  subdued.  And 
again,  a  man  may  be  brought  into  such  circumstances,  that  his 
desire  of  happiness,  or  dread  of  eternal  misery,  may  be  so  strong 
as  to  induce  him  to  wish  that  his  predominant  affections  might 
be  changed  ;  and  under  the  powerful  influence  of  these  consti- 
tutional principles,  he  may  be  led  to  will  a  change  in  the  tem- 
per of  his  mind,  and  the  inclinations  of  his  heart  The  question 
IS,  whether  a  volition  to  change  the  desires  or  dispositions  is 
ever  effectual.  If  our  philosophy  of  the  mind  be  correct,  this 
is  a  thing  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  the  will.  Every  person, 
however,  can  put  the  matter  to  the  test  of  experience,  at  any 
moment  The  best  way  to  prove  to  ourselves  that  we  have  a 
power  over  our  affections,  is  to  exercise  it  Who  was  ever 
conscious  of  loving  any  person  or  thing,  merely  from  willing  to 
do  so  ?  What  power,  then,  has  the  sinner  to  change  his  own 
heart  ?  He  does  not  love  God,  but  is  at  enmity  with  him — how 
shall  he  change  his  enmity  into  love  ?  You  tell  him  that  he  has 
the  power  to  repent,  and  to  love  God  ;  and  urge  him  instantly 
to  comply  with  his  duty.  Now  we  should  be  exceedingly 
obliged  by  any  one,  who  would  explain  the  process,  by  which 
a  sinner  changes  the  current  of  his  affections.  We  have  often 
tried  the  experiment,  and  have  found  ourselves  utterly  impo- 
tent to  accomplish  this  work.  Perhaps  the  zealous  preacher 
of  the  doctrine  of  human  ability,  will  say,  it  is  as  easy  to  love 
God,  or  easier,  than  to  hate  him.  He  can  only  mean,  that 
when  the  heart  is  in  that  state  in  which  the  exhibition  of  the 
character  of  God  calls  forth  love,  the  exercise  of  love  in  such 
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It  soul,  i»  as  easy  as  the  exercise  of  enmity  in  one  of  a  different 
moral  temperament  The  ability  to  repent  and  love  God  then 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  the  human  faculties  when 
rightly  exercised,  are  as  capable  of  holy  as  of  sinful  acts,  which 
no  one,  we  presume,  ever  denied;  but  it  is  a  truth  which  has 
no  bearing  on  the  point  in  hand.  The  impenitent  sinner  can* 
not  sincerely  will  to  change  his  heart,  aflid  if  under  the  influence 
of  such  motives  as  he  is  capable  of  feeling,  he  does  will  a 
change  of  affection^  the  effect  does  not  follow  the  volition. 
Those  persons,  therefore,  who  are  continually  preaching  that 
men  have  every  ability  necessary  to  repent,  are  inculcating  a 
doctrine  at  war  with  every  man's  experience;  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  word  of  God;  which  continually  represents  the 
sinner  as  <<dead,'^  and  impotent,  and  incapable  of  thinking  even 
a  good  thought.  But  we  shall  be  told,  that  it  is  a  maxim  of 
common  sense,  that  whatever  we  are  commanded  to  do,  we 
must  have  power  or  ability  to  perform: — ^That  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose,  that  any  man  is  under  obligations  to  do,  what  he  is 
unable  to  perform.  Now,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  point,  where  these  advocates  of  human  ability  mis- 
take; and  their  error  consists  in  the  misapplication  of  the  maxim 
already  mentioned — which  is  true  and  self-evident  when  pro- 
perly applied — ^to  a  case  to  which  it  does  not  belong.  We  have 
admitted,  over  and  over,  that  this  doctrine  is  universally  true, 
in  relation  to  the  performance  of  actions  consequent  on  voli- 
tion; but  we  now  deny,  that  this  is  true  when  applied  to  our 
dispositions,  habits,  and  affections.  We  utterly  deny,  that  in 
order  to  a  man's  being  accountable  and  culpable  for  enmity  to 
God,  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  instantly  changing  his 
enmity  into  love.  If  a  man  has  certain  affections  and  disposi- 
tions of  heart  which  are  evil,  he  is  accountable  for  them ;  and 
the  more  inveterate  and  immovable  these  traits  of  moral  cha- 
racter are,  the  more  he  is  to  be  blamed,  and  the  more  he  de- 
serves to  be  punished.  But  as  it  is  alleged,  that  the  common 
judgment  of  man's  moral  faculty  is,  that  he  cannot  be  culpable 
unless  he  possesses  the  power  to  divest  himself  of  his  evil  tem- 
per by  an  act  of  volition,  we  will  state  one  or  two  cases,  and 
leave  it  to  every  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  after  an  impar- 
tial consideration  of  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  we  take  the  case  of  a  son,  who  being  of  a 
self-willed  disposition,  and  having  a  great  fondness  for  sensual 

Eleasure  and  a  strong  desire  to  be  free  from  restraint,  has  been 
id  to  cherish  enmity  to  his  father.     The  father  we  will  sup- 
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pose  to  be  a  man  of  conscientious  integrity;  who,  from  natural 
affection^  and  from  a  regard  to  higher  principles,  wishes  to 

Eerform  his  duty,  by  reproving,  restraining,  and  correcting 
is  child.     But  all  this  discipline,  instead  of  working  a  re- 
formation, has  the  effect  of  irritating  the  son,  who  every  day 
becomes  more  stubborn  and  incorrigible;  until  he  comes  at 
length  to  look  upon  his  father  as  a  tyrannical  master — an  object 
of  utter  aversion.  Hatred  readily  takes  root  in  the  bosom  ^f 
such  a  one,  and  by  the  wicked  counsels  of  ill  advisers,  this 
feeling  is  cherished,  until  by  degrees  it  becomes  so  inveterate, 
that  he  cannot  think  of  his  father  without  beings  conscious  of 
malignant  feelings.    The  effect  of  such  feelings  will  be  to  per* 
vert  every  action  of  the  hated  person,  however  kind  or  just 
Malice  also  causes  every  thing  to  be  seen  through  a  false  me- 
dium.    Now  suppose  this  process  to  have  been  going  on  for 
years,  the  first  question  is,  can  this  ungrateful  son  change,  in  a 
moment,  these  leelings  of  enmity  and  ill  will,  for  filial  afiec- 
tion?  The  impossibility  is  too  manifest  to  require  any  discus- 
sion; he  cannot    But,  is  he  on  account  of  this  inability  to 
change  his  affections,  innocent?  Surely  the  guilt  of  such  a  state 
of  mind  does  not  require  that  the  person  be,  at  once,  or  at  all, 
able  to  change  the  state  of  his  heart     And  we  maintain,  that 
according  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  mankind,  such  a  man 
would  be  the  object  of  blame  without  regard  to  any  ability  to 
change  his  heart.     And  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to  impeni- 
tent sinners.     Their  enmity  to  God  and  aversion  to  his  law, 
is  deep  and  inveterate;  and  they  have  neither  ability  nor  will 
to  change  the  temper  of  their  minds;  and  they  are  not  the  less 
culpable  on  that  account;  for  the  nature  of  moral  evil  does  not 
consist  in  that  only  which  can  be  changed  at  will;  but  the  deeper 
the  malignity  of  the  evil,  the  greater  the  sinfulness,  and  the 
more  justly  is  the  person  exposed  to  punishment.     We  are  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  the  new  doctrine  of  human  ability, 
which  is  so  much  in  vogue,  is  false  and  dangerous.  And  to 
corroborate  this  opinion,  we  remark,  that  men  who  are  for- 
saken of  God,  and  given  over  to  believe  a  lie,  and  to  work  all 
uncleanness  with  greediness;  or,  who  have  committed  the  un- 
pardonable sin,  so  that  they  cannot  be  <<  renewed  again  to  re- 
pentance," are  surely  unable  to  change  their  hearts,  and  yet 
they  are  exceedingly  guilty. 

The  same  thing  may  be  strongly  illustrated,  by  a  reference 
to  the  devils.  They  are  moral  agents  and  act  freely,  for  they 
continue  to  sin;  but  who  would  choose  to  assert,  that  they  can 
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ehaage  their  nature  from  sin  to  holiness,  from  enmity  to  lore? ' 
But  uiey  possess,  as  fully  as  man,  what  has  been  called  <<  na- 
tural ability.^'  They  have  all  the  physical  powers^ requisite  to 
constitute  themmord  agents,  and  to  perform  the  whole  will  of 
God;  abd  are  continually  adding  to  their  guilt,  by  their  willing 
commission  of  sin.  But  it  is  impossible  for  the  devils  to  be- 
come holy  angels;  and  this  one  fact  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate^ 
that  a  power  to  change  the  heart  is  not  necessary  to  render  a 
man  guilty  for  continuing  in  sin.  The  very  reverse  comes 
nearer  the  truth.  The  more  unable  a  sinner  is  to  cease  from 
bis  enmity,  the  deeper  is  his  guilt:  yet  on  the  very  same  prin- 
ciples, on  which  it  is  argued,  that  it  as  easy  for  man  to  love  God 
as  to  hate  him,  it  might  be  proved,  that  it  was  perfectly  easy 
for  the  fallen  angels  to  love  God;  or  for  the  spirits  shut  up  in 
the  prison  of  despair  to  begin  to  love  God,  and  thus  disarm  the 
law  of  that  penalty  which  dooms  them  to  everlasting  death. 
If  holiness  is  any  thing  real;  if  it  has  any  foundation  or  prin- 
ciple in  the  mind  in  which  it  exists;  anjd  if  this  principle  was 
lost  by  the  fall  of  men  and  angels,  then  it  is  certain,  that  man 
cannot  restore  to  his  own  soul  the  lost  image  of  God.  Again, 
they  who  insist  upon  it,  that  the  sinner  has  all  ability  to  repent 
tnd  turn  to  God,  and  who  so  peremptorily  and  sternly  rebuke 
the  impenitent  for  not  doing  instantly  what  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  do  so  easily,  ought  to  set  the  example  which  these 
sinners  should  follow.  Surely,  the  renewed  man  has  the  same 
kind  of  ability,  and  as  much  ability,  to  be  instantly  perfect  in 
holineass,  as  the  unregenerate  man  has  to  renew  his  own  soul, 
or  to  change  his  own  heart.  Let  the  preacher  give  an  imme- 
.  diate  example  of  this  ability  by  becoming  perfectly  holy,  and 
we  will  consent  that  he  preach  this  doctrine. 

But  the  strongest  argument  against  this  notion  of  human  abi- 
lity, is  derived  from  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
regeneration,  by  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  It  is  a 
maxim  in  philosophy,  that  no  more  causes  should  be  admitted 
than  are  both  true  and  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effects.  And 
it  is  equally  clear,  that  if  supernatural  influence  is  necessary  to 
repentance  and  other  holy  exercises,  then  man  has  not  the  abi- 
lity to  repent  without  such  aid.  It  is  manifestly  a  contradic- 
tion to  assert,  that  man  is  able  to  commence  the  work  of  holi- 
ness by  his  own  exertions;  and  yet  that  he  cannot  do  this 
without  divine  aid.  Every  text,  therefore,  which  ascribes 
regeneration  to  God,  is  a  proof  of  man's  inability  to  regenerate 
himself.    Indeed,  the  very  idea  of  a  man's  regenerating  bis 
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own  heart  is  absurd:  it  is  taotamount  to  a  man's  creatins  him* 
•elf,  or  begetting  himself.  Besides,  the  Scriptures  positirely 
declare  man's  inability  to  turn  to  God,  without  divine  aid. 
<<  No  man,?'  says  the  Lord  Jesus,  <<  can  come  to  me,  except 
the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him."  "Without me 
ye  can  do  nothing."  "  Christ  is  exalted  a  Prince  and  Saviour, 
to  give  repentance  and  the  remission  of  sins."  ^  Which  were 
born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will 
of  man,  but  of  God."  "  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth, 
nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth  mercy." 
<<  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  any  thing  is 
of  ourselves;"  but  seeSCor.  iii.  5.  Our  sufficiency  is  of  theLord. 
Every  thing  is  ascribed  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  man,  in 
Scripture,  is  continually  represented  as  <'  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins" — as  "blind,"  <<  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  be." 

It  will  be  objected,  with  much  confidence,  that  if  man  has 
no  ability  to  repent,  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  repenting. 
But  this  is  only  true,  if  he  desires  to  re])ent,  and  is  unable  to 
do  it.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.of  the  impenitent  sinner. 
He  does  not  wish  to  repent — if  he  did,  there  is  no  hindrance 
in  his  way.  But  his  soul  is  at  enmity  with  God,  and  this 
opposition  is  so  deep  and  total  that  he  has  neither  the  wiD 
nor  the  power  to  convert  himself  to  the  love  of  God.  But 
will  his  wickedness,  therefore,  excuse  him,  because  it  is  so 
great,  that  it  has  left  no  desire  nor  ability  to  change  his  mind? 
Certainly,  the  judgment  of  mankind  is  sufficiently  ascertiined 
on  this  point,  and  is  entirely  different  from  this.  The  wretch 
who  is  so  abandoned  to  vice,  that  he  never  feels  a  wish  for  re- 
formation, is  not,  on  this  account,  free  from  blame:  so  far 
from  it,  that  thb  greater  the  iNABiLrrT,  the  greater 
THE  GUILT.  The  more  entirely  a  murderer  has  been  under 
the  influence  of  malice,  the  more  detestable  his  crime.  The 
object  of  all  judicial  investigation  is  to  ascertain,  first  the  fact, 
and  then  the  motive;  and  the  more  deliberate,  unmixed,  and 
invincible  the  malevolence  appears  to  have  been,  the  more  un- 
hesitating is  the  determination  of  every  juror,  or  judge,  to 
find  him  guilty.  It  is  the  common  sense  of  all  men,  that  the 
more  incorrigible  and  irreclaimable  a  transgressor,  the  more 
deserving  is  he  of  severe  punishment  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  a  fact,  that  men  generally  think,  that  where  there  is  any 
kind  of  inability,  there  is  no  blame.  The  very  reverse  is 
tAie.     And.it  will  be  found  to  be  the  universal  conviction  ot 
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men^  in  all  ages  and  countries,  that  a  totally  depraved  charac- 
ter creates  an  inability  to  do  good;  and  that  the  greater  tjiis 
inability  the  more  criminal  is  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  it 
Another  objection  is,  that  if  impenitent  men  are  informed 
that  they  can  do  nothing,  they  will  sit  still  and  make  no  man- 
ner of  exertion,  but  will  wait  until  God's  time,  as  it  is  certain 
all  their  efforts  will  be  in  vain,  until  God  works  in  them  to 
will  and  to  do.  To  which  we  reply,  that  unregenerate  men 
are  ever  disposed  to  pervert  the  truth  of  God,  so  as  to  apolo- 

g*ze  for  their  own  negligence;  but  this  must  not  hinder  us 
Dm  embracing  it  and  preaching  it;  though  this  should  teach 
us  to  exercise  peculiar  caution,  when  there  is  danger  of  mis- 
take or  perversion.  Again,  it  answers  no  good  end  to  set 
such  persons  to  strive  in  their  own  strength,  and  sometimes 
fatally  misleads  them:  for  either  they  become  discouraged,  not 
finding  their  strength  to  answer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  preacher, 
or  they  are  led  to  think  that  the  exertions  which  they  make, 
are  acts  of  faith  and  repentence;  and  thus,  without  feeling  their 
dependance  on  God,  are  induced  to  rely  on  their  own  strength. 
Now,  the  true  system  is,  to  exhort  sinners  to  be  found  in  the  use 
of  God's  appointed  mean^;  that  is,  to  be  diligent  in  attendance 
on  the  word,  and  at  the  throne  of  grace.  They  should  also  be 
exhorted  to  repent  and  to  perform  all  other  commanded  duties, 
but  at  the  same  time  distinctly  informed,  that  they  need  the 
grace  of  God  to  enable  them  rightly  to  perform  these  acts;  and 
their  efforts  should  be  made  in  humble  dependence  on  divine 
assistance.  While  they  are  reading,  or  hearing,  or  meditating, 
or  praying,  God  may,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  work  faith  in  their 
hearts,  and  while  they  are  using  the  means  of  repentance,  the 
grace  of  repentance  may  be  bestowed  upon  them.  We  should 
not  exhort  men  to  perform  any  duty  otherwise  than  as  God 
has  commanded  it  to  be  done;  but  we  may  exhort  an  unre- 
generate sinner  to  read  and  pray,  for  in  attending  on  these 
means,  he  is  making  the  effort  to  believe  and  to  repent;  and 
while  engaged  in  the  use  of  these  external  means,  God  may 

e've  a  believing  and  penitent  heart  Besides,  we  do  not 
low  when  men  cease  to  be  unregenerate.  They  are  often 
renewed  before  they  are  aware  that  they  have  experienced  a 
saving  change;  and  if  we  omit  to  exhort  them  to  pray,  &c. 
under  the  apprehension  that  they  cannot  perform  the  duty 
aricht,  we  may  be  hindering  the  access  of  some  of  God's  dear 
children  to  his  presence.  And  in  regard  to  those  who  pray 
with  an  unregenerate  heart,  we  are  persuaded  that  they  do  not, 
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by  making  the  attempt  to  pray,  sin  so  egregioualy^  afl  by  omit- 
ting the  duty  altogether.  If  the  principle  on  which  some  act 
in  their  treatment  of  the  awakened,  were  carried  out  to  its 
legitimate  consequences,  they  should  be  told  neither  to  plough 
nor  sow;  no,  nor  perform  the  common  duties  of  justice  and 
morality,  because  they  sin  in  all  these,  as  certainly  as  in  their 
prayers. 

It  is  thought,  that  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  the  inability  of 
sinners,  has  a  tendency  to  lead  them  to  procrastinate  attention 
^  to  their  salvation,  upon  the  plea  that  it  is  useless  for  them  to 
*  strive,  until  God's  grace  shall  be  granted ;  and  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted, that  this  abuse  may  be  made  of  tlie  doctrine;  but  is 
there  no  danger  of  abuse  on  the  other  side?  When  men  ia 
love  with  sin,  are  taught  that  they  possess  all  necessary  abili^ 
to  turn  to  God,  and  that  they  can  repent,  at  any  moment,  by 
a  proper  use  of  their  own  powers,  will  they  not  be  led  to  post- 
pone attention  to  the  concerns  of  the  soul,  under  the  persuasion 
that  it  is  a  work  which  they  can  perform  at  any  time,  even  on  a 
death^bed?  Will  they  not  run  the  risk  of  being  suddenly  cut 
off,  when  they  are  informed,  that  in  a  moment,  or  in  a  very 
short  time,  they  can  give  their  hearts  to  Christ?  In  fact,  this 
is  precisely  the  practical  system  of  every  careless  sinner.  He 
knows  that  he  is  going  astray  at  present;  but  then  he  flatters 
himself  that,  after  enjoying  his  sinful  pleasures  awhile  longer, 
he  will  give  them  all  up,  and  become  truly  pious:  and  this 
common  delusion  is  carried  so  far,  that  the  secret  thought  of 
many  is,  that  if  on  a  death-bed,  they  should  only  be  favoured 
with  the  exercise  of  reason  for  a  short  time,  they  ean  easily 
make  their  peace  with  God,  and  prepare  for  ano(!her  world. 
Therefore,  faithful  ministers  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
endeavour  to  dissipate  this  delusion,  and  to  convince  men  that 
their  hopes  of  future  repentance  are  fallacious;  and  thev  found 
nothing  more  effectual  to  remove  this  dangerous  self-confidenee, 
than  to  insist  on  the  utter  helplessness  and  total  inability  of  the 
sinner  to  convert  his  own  soul.  But  now  the  strain  of  preach- 
ing which  is  heard  from  many,  coincides  most  perfectly  with 
the  erroneous  persuasion  which  ienorance  of  their  depravity 
leads  natural  men  to  cherish.  We  are  p^suaded,  therefore, 
that  much  evil  will  result  from  this  new  method  of  preaching 
respecting  man's  ability.  The  evil  will  be  twofold:  first,  mul- 
titudes will  be  confirmed  in  their  false  persuasion  of  their 
ability  to  become  truly  religious  whenever  they  please;  and 
will,  in  this  persuasion,  go  on  presumptuously  in  their  indul- 
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geace  of  sin,  with  the  purpose  to  repent  at  some  future  day: 
the  second  evil  will  be,  that  multitudes,  under  superficial  convic- 
tions, being  told  that  they  have  the  power  to  turn  to  Qod^ 
willy  upon  entirely  insufficient  grounds,  take  up  the  opinion 
that  they  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  salvation,  because 
they  are  conscious  they  have  exerted  such  power  as  they  pos- 
sess; and  thus,  false  hopes  will  be  cherished,  which  may  never 
be  removed*  We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  what  is  cried 
up  as  <<  new  light,"  in  regard  to  the  proper  method  of  dealing 
with  sinners,  is  really  a  dangerous  practical  error;  or,  if  what 
is  inculcated  can,  by  any  explanation,  be  reconciled  with 
truth,  yet  this  method  of  exhibiting  it  is  calculated  to  mislead, 
and  has  all  the  pernicious  effects  of  error. 

The  truth  is,  that  no  unregenerate  man  can  change  his  own 
heart,  and  yet  he  is  accountable  for  all  its  evil,  and  culpable 
for  all  the  inability  under  which  he  labours.  Man  is  a  moral 
agent,  and  free  in  his  sinful  actions;  that  is,  they  are  voluntary. 
He  does  what  he  pleases,  and  he  wills  what  he  pleases:  but 
when  his  heart  is  fully  set  in  him  to  <lo  evil,  there  is  no  princi- 
ple from  which  a  saving  change  can  take  place.  He  must  be 
renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  .  He  must  be  created  anew  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works. 


Art.  Vn.— the  RELIGIOUS  PROSPECTS  OF  FRANCE. 

Th£  year  which  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  has  been  one 
pregnant  with  momentous  results  to  the  French  nation.  We 
leave  to  others  the  discussion  of  the  probabilities  regarding  the 
political  destiny  of  this  tumultuous  people,  and  turn  with 
greater  pleasure  to  the  tokens  which  are  held  forth,  amidst 
popular  commotion  and  ministerial  discord,  of  living  and  re- 
viving Christianity.  Our  imperfect  file  of  the  Jlrchives  du 
Christianisme,  brings  down  the  current  history  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  to  the  month  of  May,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
look  at  these  numbers,  indicative,  as  we  suppose,  of  the  per- 
vading spirit  of  evangelical  Protestants,  without  observing  that 
they  are  animated  with  a  new  and  most  cheering  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian hope.  From  a  variety  of  interesting  details,  such  signs 
of  the  times  as  these  may  be  presented  to  our  readers  without 
comment.    The  press,  which,  day  by  day,  is  becoming  a  more 
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efficient  engine  in  France^  is  giving  to  the  people  reprints  and 
translations  of  such  works  as  these:  Milner's  Church  History, 
the  works  of  Mrs. Hannah  More^  of  Bogue,  and  Bickersteth,  of 
Calvin,  Beza,  Saurin  and  Abbadie;  and,  most  important  of 
all,  the  commentary  of  Thomas  Scott.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
political  disturbances  which  inevitably  distract  the  attention 
even  of  good  men,  the  receipts  and  labours  of  benevolent  so* 
cieties  have  in  general  been  increased,  and  new  societies  have 
been  formed.  The  questions  respecting  Sunday  schools,  the 
sanctification  of  the  Lord's  day,  Uie  qualifications  for  church 
fellowship,  the  supply  of  the  world  with  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  revival  of  pure  religion,  are  agitated  with  a  new  zeal, 
and  the  principles  involved  held  up  in  a  new  light  If  Ameri* 
can  Christians  contemplate  a  mission  to  Roman  Catholic  Eu- 
rope, as  possible  or  desirable,  a/  any  period,  they  are  seriously 
admonished  by  the  finger  of  Providence  to  explore  the  present 
condition  of  France,  and  to  inquire  whether  a  door  more  in- 
vitingly open  has  ever  been  presented  to  them  in  the  old  world. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  revolution  of  July  would  cause 
itself  to  be  felt  both  in  the  Papal  and  the  Protestant  commu- 
nity. It  has  been  thus  felt,  but  to  a  degree  beyond  what  we 
could  have  anticipated.  In  order  to  exhibit  briefly  and  authen- 
tically a  view  of  this  influence,  on  the  one  part  and  on  the 
other,  we  subjoin  a  translation  (1)  of  an  article  from  the  •^r- 
chives  for  November  1830,  occasioned  by  the  noted  appeal  of 
M.  de  la  Mennais;  and  (2)  a  striking  communication  of  M. 
Monod,  who  is  said  to  be  considered  the  most  effective  master 
of  eloquence  in  the  French  Protestant  Church. 

1.  Prospects  of  the  Soman  Catholic  Church  in  Prance. 

Nearly  eighteen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  time  when 
John,  an  exile  in  the  isle  that  is  called  PatmoSy  for  theivord 
qf  God  J  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the 
Spirit  on  the  Lord^s  day,  and  received  from  the  Lord  thi# 
solemn  revelation,  which  comprises  all  the  destinies  of  the 
church,  and  embraces  those  of  empires,  so  far  as  they  have  an 
influence  on  the  lot  of  God's  servants,  and  on  the  manifestation 
of  the  glory  of  his  name.  The  revolutions  which  have  over- 
turned states  and  changed  the  face  of  the  world;  the  errors 
which  have  mingled  with  truth;  the  superstition  and  profound 
darkness  which  have  in  a  manner  sufibcated  it;  the  persecutions 
excited  against  believers  who  have  been  willing  to  profess  it — 
in  such  sort  that  the  two  Testaments  have  been  like  the  urii- 
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nesses  wAo  prophesied  clothed  in  sackcloth  ;  the  rise  of  this 
monstrous  beast,  who  has  spoken  great  things  and  blasphe- 
mies, made  war  with  the  saints  and  overcome  them,  to  whom 
power  has  been  given  over  all  kindreds  and  tongues  and  nch 
tions,  to  be  woi^ipped  by  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earthy 
whose  names  are  not  written  in  the  bookoflifeofjhe  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world; — all  these  things 
have  been  predetermined  by  Jehovah,  who  sent  and  signified 
it  by  his  angel  unto  his  servant  John. 

At  the  very  time,  however,  that  he  announced  the  coming 
of  this  great  enemy,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and 
upon  his  horns  ten  crotons,  and  upon  his  heads  the  names 
of  blasphemy f  he  also  determined,  for  the  consolation  of  his 
people  and  the  vindication  of  his  power,  a  precise  time  at 
which  the  reign  of  the  beast  should  end,  and  at  which  it  should 
be  said,  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  that  great  city,  because 
she  made  all  nations  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her 
fornication.  Why  may  we  not  say,  independently  even  of 
the  events  which  strike  every  observant  man,  that  the  desig- 
nated time  draws  near?  We  are  not  very  far  removed  from  the 
days  announced  by  the  prophets  for  that  great  judgment 
which  is  to  come  in  a  moment,'*  Overturned  first  in  one  of 
the  ten  great  divisions  of  its  empire,  the  papacy  must,  not 
long  after,  entirely  vanish  from  the  earth.  We  do  not  here 
endeavour  to  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  declarations  made 
by  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy  respecting  this  great  event;  at  this 
time,  our  intention  is  only  seriously  to  invite  the  attention  of 
Christians  to  the  ways  of  Jehovah,  to  the  consideration  of 
those  great  things  which  he  has  done  and  will  do,  and  to  the 
study  of  Revelation,  with  a  view  to  its  connexion  with  the 
designs  of  their  God. 

The  spiritual  revolution  which  is  in  preparation  for  the 
world,  and  of  which  all  things  indicate  that  France  will  be  the 
first  theatre,  will  undoubtedly  take  place  through  human  in- 
strumentality; as  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  use  the  same  agency  in 
producing  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century — the  har^ 
Dinger  only  of  that  which  we  are  permitted  to  await  Let 
those  then,  who,  like  Joshua,  are  resolved  to  serve  the  Lord, 
who  are  willing  to  contend  for  his  cause,  and  enter  the  lists  for 
his  just  claims,  prepare  themselves  from  this  time  forth,  and 
pat  on  the  Christian  armour. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  within  a  few  months, 

•  See  French  Version  of  Rev.  18:  10. 
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bow  small  depth  of  root  Catholicism  has  in  the  soil  of  France. 
Infidelity,  contempt  of  superstition,  weariness  of  the  yoke,  or 
thirst  for  that  truth  which  is  still  unknown,  meet  our  view  ac* 
cording  to  the  various  minds  of  men;  but  scarcely  any  where 
do  we  observe  any  attachment  or  veneration  towards  the  cor^ 
nipt  system,  or  sincere  faith  in  her  doctrines,  or  obedience  to 
the  observances  which  she  imposes.  There  remain,  neverthe- 
less, some  men,  endowed  with  talents  and  energy,  who,  a/ter 
having  sustained  Catholicism  in  her  decrepitude,  with  a  species 
of  enthusiasm  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  would  now  give  her  a 
youthful  air,  and  by  adding  a  new  coat  of  embellishment, 
render  her  attractive.  We  believe  that  the  experiment  will 
fail,  and  that  they  will  realize  effects  very  different  from  what 
they  intend.  Enthusiasm  will  never  replace  fanaticism,  and 
the  charm  of  liberty  sits  awkwardly  on  such  as  have  themselves 
clenched  the  fetters.  Let  us  now  listen  to  the  Coryphxus  of 
the  new  Catholic  school,  and  take  a  view  of  the  boldness  of 
this  scheme,  which  makes  him  willing  to  hazard  the  whole  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  a  part.  We  shall  be  amazed  to  behold 
the  papacy,  it  may  be,  like  one  dying  in  a  delirium,  exclaim- 
ing that  she  is  in  full  strength,  and  can  walk  without  support — 
raising  herself  by  a  mighty  effort,  and  then,  with  all  her 
weight,  falling  back  in  death!  M.  de  la  Mennais  looks  for  a 
very  different  result  from  the  appeal  addressed  to  his  church, 
in  which  he  invites  her,  inasmuch  as  she  can  no  longer  rule 
the  state,  to  sever  the  ties  by  which  they  are  still  mutually 
bound,  and  to  refuse  the  stipends,  which  he  regards  as  the  in- 
struments of  subjection.  We  quote  a  part  of  his  manifesto, 
entitled,  "  Chi  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State.'^  It  is 
a  piece  of  history  which,  at  some  future  day,  it  may  be  impor- 
tant to  have  within  reach. 

**  Catholics,  let  us  fully  understand  it ;  we  must  preserve 
our  law,  and  we  will  preserve  it  by  means  of  liberty.  We 
have  it  promised  to  us;  let  us  loudly  demand,  unceasingly  de- 
mand the  accomplishmentof  thispromise:  itconstitutes  ourright, 
and  this  right  is  sacred,  and  none  can  wrest  it  from  us,  if  we 
claim  and  defend  it  with  courage  and  perseverance.  Hence- 
forth, the  state  should,  upon  no  consideration,  participate  ia 
the  election  of  bishops  and  cures;  to  the  pope  alone  it  apper- 
tains  to  determine  the  mode  of  their  choice  and  presentation. 
Government  should  no  longer  interfere  with  what  relates  to 
worship,  instruction  or  discipline.  Spiritual  order  should  be 
independent— completely  independent  of  temporal  order;  and 
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without  this  the  Loi  fondameniale  would  be  disgracefullj 
violated,  both  in  letter  and  spirit  And  if  ever  it  is  suffered 
to  be  violated  in  one  point,  who  can  guaranty  that  it  will  not, 
ere  long,  be  violated  in  every  other?  All  Frenchmen,  what- 
ever the  diversity  of  their  opinions,  have  the  same  interest  in 
maintaining  the  execution  of  this  law,  in  good  faith  and  to  its 
entire  extent;  and  the  rather  as  it  respects  the  most  important 
kind  of  liberty — ^religious  liberty,  in  which  not  Catholics  only 
but  universal  France  is  interested. 

*<  Nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to  say,  and  to  say  loudly,  no 
liberty  is  possible  for  the  Church,  except  on  this  condition, 
(the  occasion  no  doubt  of  some  embarrassment)  the  suppression 
of  the  salary  which  the  state  annually  gives  to  the  clergy. 
Whoever  is  paid  depends  on  him  who  pays.  The  Catholics  of 
Ireland  have  fully  understood  this,  and  have  always  rejected 
this  servitude  which  the  English  government  has  many  times 
endeavoured  to  impose  on  them.  So  far  as  we  neglect  their 
example,  Catholicism  will  have  amongst  us  a  frail  and  preca- 
rious existence.  The  morsel  of  bread  thrown  to  the  clergy,  will 
give  title  for  their  oppression.  Free  by  law,  they  will  become 
enslaved  by  stipend;  and  is  not  this  the  very  method  already 
employed  by  certain  prefects  to  secure  what  they  are  pleased 
illegally  to  exact  of  the  Church?  It  is  time,  high  time,  that 
the  priest  should  reassume  his  independence  and  his  dignity; 
no  advantage  can  ever  compensate  for  the  loss  of  these.  He 
must  live,  it  is  true,  but  first  of  all  the  Church  must  live,  and 
her  life,  we  repeat  it,  is  bound  up  in  the  sacrifice  which  is  to 
be  made  to  her  by  liberty.  Then,  the  political  enmities  of 
which  she  has  become  the  object,  will  die  away;  then,  renew- 
ing herself  from  her  own  resources,  by  discipline  and  by 
science,  she  will  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  nations  what  she  is, 
what  God  has  made  her,  raised  far  above  the  earth,  to  shed  over 
it  the  illumination;^  and  the  comforts  of  heaven — ^rich  in  her 
deprivation^  and  mighty  in  the  only  power  which  excites  no 
envy  and  provokes  no  opposition — that  of  virtue. 

«  And  lest  alarm  should  be  created  by  the  inconveniences 
which  at  first  view  might  be  threatened  by  the  suppression  of 
salaries-— even  granting  that  they  are  real,  it  is  still  a  duty  to 
yield  without  hesitation,  since  the  safety  of  the  Church  depends 
on  her  separation  from  the  state.  But  they  will  be,  in  fact,  far  less 
grievous  than  is  feared.  Providence  forsakes  not  those  who 
confide  in  it.  Zeal  will  create  immense  resources.  The  greater 
the  disinterestedness  and  self-denial  of  the  priest,  the  more  will 
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bis  wants  be  anticipated  by  the  ofimngs  of  charitjr,  and  abors 
all  his  other  desires,  that  of  relieving  the  distresses  of  which  his 
bosom  is  every  day  the  depository.  Where  is  the  Catholit 
who  would  refuse  to  contribute  towards  the  repairs  of  tht 
church  in  which  are  celebrated  the  sacred  mysteries  of  hisfaitbi 
or  to  the  maintenance  of  establishments  destined  to  perpetuate 
the  priesthood?  Of  all  the  Catholic  population  of  Europe,  the 
poorest  is  that  of  Ireland,  yet  no  where  is  reli^on  more  ade- 
quately endowed;  for  it  is  the  poor  man  who  gives.  I  know 
Uiat  there  are  cantons  in  France,  in  which  the  almost  extin- 
guished faith  will  afford  few  resources  of  this  nature;  but  these 
cantons  are  few  in  number,  and  this  decay  of  the  faith  is  owing 
in  part — we  mention  it  with  grief — to  the  defect  of  zeal,  and 
the  destitution  of  a  genuine  sacerdotal  spirit  among  the  pas- 
tors. Wherever  these  shall  be  what  they  ought  to  be,  Bubsist- 
ence  will  not  fail  them.  So  many  are  the  blessings  of  religioD, 
so  powerful  is  she  over  the  human  heart,  that  opposition  ii 
scarcely  ever  made  to  herself,  but  to  the  false,  di^raccful 
image  which  has  been  exhibited  in  her  place. 

"The  moment  has  arrived  for  re-establishing  her  in  a  posi- 
tion which  shall  remove  every  pretext  for  hatred  and  defiance. 
The  moment  has  arrived  for  restoring  to  the  Church  the  free- 
dom which  belongs  to  her,  the  freedom  p^aranteed  to  her  by 
the  lA)i  fondamentale.  The  public  suffrage  will  add  its  in- 
fluence. Let  the  prelates,  wearied  with  long  oppression,  lift 
up  their  heads  and  contemplate,  in  the  very  revolutions  wbidi 
agitate  society,  the  day-spring  of  their  deliverance;  let  thcur 
will  be  that  which  the  people  will — the  plenary  enjoyment  of 
their  rights,  and  they  shall  obtain  it.  But  in  order  to  this  (lest 
they  should  mistake)  they  must  help  themselves,  they  must 
accomplish  by  a  unanimous  and  decisive  act,  the  separa- 
tion which  is  to  set  them  free.  In  a  word,  they  must  say 
to  the  state:  *We  resign  the  salary  which  you  grant  us,  and  re- 
sume our  independence.  Subject,  like  all  Frenchmen,  to  the 
political  and  civil  laws  of  the  country,  so  far  as  these  do  not 
impinge  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience,  we  nevertheless 
deny  your  authority  in  all  that  concerns  our  religion,  our  disd- 
pline,and  our  instructions.  In  this  purely  spiritual  polity,  we  are 
free  by  virtue  of  the  law:  we  owe  no  obedience  except  to  the 
spiritual  chief  whom  Jesus  Christ  has  given  us.  He  alone 
must  regulate  our  tenets,  direct  and  review  our  administration, 
and  provide  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  heavenly  ministry.  And 
think  not  that  this  resolution  (irrevocable  on  our  part)  origi- 
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nates  in  any  view  or  sentiment  of  opposition :  so  far  the  reverse, 
its  only  motive  is  an  ardent  desire  to  remove  the  deplorable 
causes  of  division,  to  end  an  unnatural  conflict,  the  results  of 
which  are  incalculable,  and,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  reconcile 
parties,  and  unite  France — the  only  thing  which  can  secure 
public  order.  It  is,  in  a  word,  inspired  by  the  imperious  duty 
of  saving  Christianity,  by  giving  it  an  elevation  above  human 
passions  and  political  storms. 

^  Ministers  of  Him  who  was  born  in  a  manger,  and  died 
upon  a  cross!  Reascend  to  your  original !  Cast  yourselves  volun- 
tarily into  poverty  and  suffering,  and  the  Word  of  God — ^wba 
Sttfifered  and  was  poor — will  again  resume  at  your  lips  its  pri- 
mitive efficacy.  With  no  other  support  than  this  divine  word, 
go  down,  like  |he  twelve  fishermen,  into  the  midst  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  recoiftmence  the  conquest  of  the  world.  A  new  era  of 
triumph  and  of  glory  awaits  Christianity.  Behold  in  the  hori- 
zon the  procursive  tokens  of  the  rising  dawn,  and  chant,  ye 
messengers  of  hope,  the  song  of  life  over  the  ruins  of  empires 
and  the  wreck  of  all  that  is  past.'' 

We  are  yet  to  learn  whether  this  appeal  will  be  regarded, 
or  whether  it  will  find  an  echo,  only  among  the  few  disciples 
whom  M.  de  la  Mennais  has  formed  in  his  school,  and  who, 
under  his  direction,  conduct  the  new  journal  UJlvenir.  Yet 
without  involving  ourselves  in  a  discussion  alien  from  the  na- 
ture of  this  miscellany,  we  shall  observe,  that  it  appears  to  us 
highly  useful  that  the  question  regarding  the  entire  indepen- 
dence of  worship,  and  the  legislative  consequences  which  must 
ensue  upon  this  independence,  should  be  agitated  in  the  bosom 
(and  apparently  for  the  benefit)  of  that  religion  which  is  [by 
the  charter]  held  forth  *'  as  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the 
French  people.''  From  this  contest  there  will  result  some  politi- 
cal truths  which  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  have  reason  to  wish 
established  and  recognized;  and  it  is  to  our  adversaries  we  are 
indebted  for  this  expense  on  our  behalf. 

Complete  independence  in  worship,  and  the  renunciation  of 
all  salary  from  the  state,  have  come  to  be  considered  by  most 
of  our  brethren,  principles  which  it  is  important  to  disseminate. 
In  this  affair,  we  take  no  side;  but  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Protestantism,  we  shall  observe  with  interest,  and  shall  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  the  labours  of  Protestants  who  aid  the 
triumphs  of  this  doctrine,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  those  who 
desire  to  hasten  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  by 
preserving  the  forms  which  our  organic  laws  establish,  or  at 
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least  by  demanding  in  their  behalf  such  amendments  only,  a» 
seem  to  correspond  with  the  maintenance  of  our  relations  ta 
the  government.  The  former  will  perhaps  have  the  more  di- 
rect influence  in  establishing  Christian  instruction  in  the  midst 
of  Catholics  and  unbelievers  of  every  denomination :  the  latter 
will  persevere  in  their  important  and  serious  labours  in  the  bo- 
som of  our  own  churches. 

It  is  well  that  from  this  time  forth  the  example  of  Paris  may- 
be held  up  to  such  of  our  friends  as  may  still  be  kept  back  by 
vague  fears, — the  example  we  mean,  of  commencing  public 
worship  in  situations  where  it  seemed  proper  to  found  Protes- 
tant chapels,  or  to  collect  a  flock  of  dispersed  and  still  forsaken 
believers.  Let  us  therefore  inform  such  persons,  that  within  a 
few  weeks*  three  chapels  have  been  opened  in  Paris,  and  that  the 
inscription  over  the  door  ^^ Protestant  worship4^thovt  salary 
Jrom  the  statCy  free  adniittance:^^  gives  to  these  assemblies  that 
character  of  publicity  which  they  ought  to  have  under  the 
protection  of  a  charter  that  consecrates  liberty  of  worship  more 
fiilly  and  solemnly  than  even  that  which  it  succeeds.  It  is  well 
to  make  trial  of  our  rights,  and  to  impress  public  manners  with 
those  principles  which  would  not  long  fail  to  be  misinterpreted^ 
if  they  were  written  only  in  the  laws. 

2.  Protestant  Church  in  France.    Jl  Letter  to  the  editor  of 

the  Archives  du  ChristianismCj  from  the  Sev.  Adolpk 

Monod. 

LyonSy  February  19,  1831. 

Mr.  Editor, — ^In  a  statement  made  by  me,  in  January  last, 
to  the  Consistory  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Lyons,  of  which 
I  am  president,  I  had  occasion  to  notice  two  revolutions  which 
have  taken  place  in  that  church — z  political  revolution  in  the 
relations  of  church  and  state,  and  d.  spiritual  revolution  in  the 
Church  itself,  produced  by  the  preaching  of  free  grace  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

In  my  investigation  of  the  latter  topic,  I  explored  the  history 
of  the  church  for  the  origin  and  character  of  that  stru^Ie  which 
has  commenced  in  almost  all  our  churches,  between  the  doc- 
trine oi  jtLstiJication  by  grace  and  that  ot  justification  by 
u)orks* 

This  part  of  my  oral  statement  1  have  since  reduced  to  writ- 
ing, and  submit  it  to  you  for  insertion  in  the  Archives,  if  yoQ 

*  November,  1830. 
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think  that  it  coatains  considerations  which  may  serve  to  en- 
lighten your  readers,  or  confirm  them  in  the  faith.  I  have  not 
fiiiled  myself  to  derive  benefit  from  this  recurrence  to  the  his- 
torical evidences  of  the  fact,  that  the  Bible  has  always  led  to 
the  doctrine  oi  justification  by  grace,  and  that  this  doctrine 
has  as  uniformlytended  to  promote  both  piety  and  knowledge. 

By  SL  spiritual  revolution  in  the  Church,  I  (mean  the  begm- 
ning  of  that  controversy  by  which  pastors  and  their  flocks  are 
now  divided  in  relation  to  the  adverse  doctrines  of  justification 
bv  grace,  and  justification  by  works.  This  controversy  occu- 
pies all  minds  at  present,  and  forms  the  most  characteristic  and 
interesting  feature  of  the  two  years  which  have  just  elapsed. 
It  is  a  general  controversy — one  which  is  gradually  penetrating 
into  all  the  reformed  churches  of  this  country.  I  shall  pass  by, 
therefore,  all  that  is  merely  of  private  and  local  interest  What 
is  it  to  us,  that  religious  differences  have  existed  between  indi- 
viduals, attended  by  circumstances  differing  in  different  places^ 
because  dependent  upon  time,  place,  character,  and  manners? 
The  only  thing  of  moment  is  something  which  is  every  where 
the  same,  and  which  concerns  not  a  single  individual,  but  the 
Church,  and  the  age  in  which  we  live.  It  is  the  controversy 
itself — ^its  origin,  its  spirit,  and  its  probable  effects.  These  we 
cannot  better  estimate  than  by  considerations  drawn  from  the 
history  of  the  Church. 

First  period.  The  doctrine  of  grace  was  introduced  into 
the  world  by  Christ  himself,  as  the  apostle  tells  us — grace  came 
by  Jesus  Christ — and  indeed,  the  doctrine  is  implied  in  the 
very  name  Jesusy  which  signifies  a  Saviour.  That  man  might 
originally  have  been  justified  by  works,  L  e.  by  keeping  the 
law  of  God — that  instead  of  doing  so  he  broke  the  law,  and  was 
thus  condemned  by  works — that  God  now  undertakes  himself 
to  save  him,  justifying  him,  as  wholly  unworthy,  by  grace^ 
through  faith  in  Christ,  washing  away  his  sins  in  the  blood  of 
his  Son,  and  renewing  his  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit — these  pro- 
positions are  an  epitome  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  Christ  When 
he  left  the  earth,  he  consigned  it  to  his  apostles,  who  preached 
and  explained  it  in  their  writings  inspired  by  God.  Thus  the 
New  Testament  was  formed,  and  the  Bible  was  completed. 
The  preaching  of  the  apostles,  arid  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, were  carried  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  bearing 
with  them,  wherever  they  went,  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  grace.  This  doctrine  met  with  fearful  opposition.  It  was 
natural  that  it  should,  and  had  actually  been  predicted — because 
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while  its  authority  offends  man's  understanding,  by  requiiiog 
a  renunciation  of  his  mental  independence,  the  regeneratioa 
which  it  calls  for  offends  his  heart,  by  requiring  a  renoncittioB 
of  his  tenderest  affections.     But  though  there  was  something 
in  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  to  excite  opposition,  there  was 
also  something  to  subdue  it  when  excited;    'God  was  with  it, 
and  it  triumphed.    It  subverted  every  obstacle,  extended  itself 
every  where,  shed  upon  the  world  the  double  light  of  religion 
and  philosophy,  and  reduced  into  subjection  to  itself,  the  grett 
majority,  including  even  those  possessed  of  the  political  autho- 
rity.    But  no  sooner  was  the  doctrine  of  grace  delivered  finom 
external  opposition,  than  an  opposition  of  another  kind  spring 
up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  itself.     The  bishop  of  Rome 
usurped  a  spiritual  authority  over  the  other  bishops,  and  even 
over  the  civil  power  itself.     Before  these  pretensions  could  be 
sustained,  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  Bible,  which  wtf 
so  plainlv  inconsistent  with  them.     This  he  accomplished  bj 
means  of  a  principle  which  enabled  him  to  reconcile  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Scriptures  with  a  show  of  respect  for  them. 
The  principle  is  this,  that  the  Bible  cannot  be  interpreted  by 
all  men — but  only  by  a  visible  authority  which  God  has  esta- 
blished for  that  purpose  upon  earth,  and  which  resides  in  the 
pope  and  the  councils  of  the  Church.     This  principle  onee 
fixed,  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  read  any  thing  more  than 
the  commentary  furnished  by  the  pope  and  councils.    The 
Bible  itself  was  put  under  a  bushel.     When  it  vanished,  the 
doctrine  of  grace  vanished  with  it,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
doctrine  of  works,  a  compound  of  Judaical  and  Gentile  errors 
It  was  no  longer  by  the  pure  blood  of  Jesus  that  a  man  wai  to 
be  reconciled  with  God — ^it  was  by  works,  by  confession,  by 
repentance  or  penance,  by  indulgences,  by  fasts,  by  the  maas, 
by  the  worship  of  the  saints.  This  doctrine  overspread  Earq»e 
and  extinguished  all  light.  It  contributed  powerfully  to  deprive 
her  of  both  piety  and  science,  introducing  in  their  place  a  SQ- 
perstition  and  ah  ignorance  which  under  the  kind  care  of  eccle- 
siastical usurpers,  grew  more  and  more  dense  from  age  to  age. 
Here  ends  the  first  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  a  pe- 
riod which  witnessed  the  completion  and  first  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures;  their  suppression  and  the  simultaneous  vamsning 
away  of  religion  and  philosophy,  to  make  room  for  ignorance 
and  superstition.    This  may  be  called  the  age  of  Christiamiy 
and  Popery. 

Second  Period.  But  God  excited  a  new  spirit  among  Chris- 
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tians.  A  reform  was  called  for;  but  the  call,  at  first,  attracted 
little  notice.  It  was  notorious  that  men  were  growing  tired  of 
popery,  but  little  was  it  known,  whereto  the  evil  tended,  and 
where  lay  the  remedy.  A  voice  was  heard.  It  cried  the 
BiBi<£ !  The  spirit  of  reform  becan  to  show  itself,  and  reform* 
era  to  spring  up,  that  is,  men  who  had  been  ordained  to  bring 
the  Bible  back,  and  again  unfold  it  to  the  eyes  of  Euik>pe. 
This  office  they  performed,  by  a  means  which  Proyiden(;e  had 
just  then  placed  in  readiness — ^the  art  of  printing.  Their  first 
object  was  to  refute  the  principle  by  which  the  fiible  had  been 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  men.  They  did  this,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Bible  itself.  They  shewed  that  there  is  one,  one 
only,  all  sufficient  interpreter  of  Scripture,  even  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  it  is  written,  They  shall  all  be  taught  of  God;  and 
that  neither  the  bishop  of  Rome  with  his  councils,  nor  any 
other  human  authority,  has  a  right  to  interfere  between  God 
and  man.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  too  well  aware  of  the 
utility  of  sound  and  yaried  learning  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  not  to  study  most  profoundly.  Though  children 
in  simplicity,  in* knowledge  they  were  giants;  and  accordingly 
the  reviyal  of  the  faith  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  letters. 

Their  next  step  was  to  prepare  summary  statements  of  the 
truth  as  they,  found  it  taught  in  Scripture,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish it  with  more  precision  from  the  Romish  errors.  These 
formularies,  which  they  called  Confessions  of  Faithj  though 
composed  by  men  of  difibrent  characters,  in  different  places,  in 
different  circumstances,  in  different  languages,  for  different 
people,  and  though  certainly  different  in  style  and  in  certain 
minutiae  of  interpretation,  all  laid  for  their  foundation  the  doc- 
tine  ofgraccy  and,  by  so  doin^,  eyinced  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bible.  To  these  summaries  of  doctrine,  they  subjoined  a 
form  of  goyernment,  copied  from  that  which  was  imposed  upon 
the  primitiye  Church  by  the  apostles.  Thus  the  Bible  was 
circulated  for  the  second  time,  and  with  it  the  doctrine  of 
mice,  and  upon  this  foundation  were  built  all  the  Reformed 
Churches. 

No  sooner  did  the  Church  which  had  been  thus  reformed, 
obtain  extent,  stability,  and  quiet,  than  the  same  mishap  befel 
it  which  befel  the  early  Church.  Its  character  was  changed  by 
the  introduction  of  error  into  its  own  bosom.  Men  again  grew 
weary  of  the  doctrine  of  grace.  Societies  arose,  with  pastors 
at  their  head,  and  restored  the  exploded  doctrine.  There  was 
no'  difference  between  the  two  changes,  except  that  which  ne- 
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cefl8ari]y  resulted  from  the  change  of  circumstances.     Truth  is 
the  same  at  all  times;  error  varies  from  age  to  age.     It  was  no 
longer  to  ceremonial  but  to  moral  works,  that  salvation  was 
ascribed;  the  object  was  now,  not  to  establish  a  temporal  do- 
minion, but  to  maintain  intellectual  independence;  Delierers 
were  to  be  persecuted  not  with  fire  and  sword,  but  with  con- 
tempt    The  principle  of  the  two  innovations,  in  both  cases, 
was  the  same,  to  wit,  that  man  is  to  be  justified  by  himself,  by 
works,  not  by  Christ  and  by  grace.    But  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  Bible — upon  whose  authority  the  doctrine  of  grace 
had  been  brought  back,  and  in  whose  pages  it  was  revealed 
with  a  light  so  irresistible  ?  Should  they  discard  it  as  the  pope 
had  done?  They  could  not,  for  on  it  depended  their  existence 
as  a  Reformed  Church.  Nor  did  they  wish  to  do  it,  for  they  still 
respected  and  subscribed  to  much  that  it  contained,  even  aft» 
they  had  ceased  to  receive  it  as  a  whole.     They  in  their  torn 
devised  a  principle  of  interpretation,  which  permitted  them  to 
retain  the  Bible,  without  retaining  what  it  taught     The  prin* 
ciple  was  this:  God  cannot  contradict  by  revelation^  truths 
which  he  has  already  taught  by  reason.  When  we  read  the  Bi- 
ble, therefore,  all  its  doctrines  must  be  tried  by  reason,  nor 
must  any  of  them  be  believed,  until  approved  by  her*-«s  if  (}od 
would  have  given  a  second  light  at  all,  unless  the  first  had  been 
obscured*     By  this  princi])le  they  contrived  on  the  one  hand 
to  retain  the  Bible,  to  treat  it  with  respect,  to  recognise  it  as  a 
revelation,  while  on  the  other  they  left  every  one  at  liberty  to 
reject  what  he  pleased,  if  contrary  to  reason — a  question 
wnich  each  man  was  to  determine  for  himself.    But  andn, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  Reformers  who  had  so  boldly 
brought  the  doctrine  of  grace  back,  and  given  it  a  place  in  the 
Confessions,  upon  which  the  Reformed  Churches  were  all 
founded  ?  Should  all  that  they  had  done  be  disowned  and  given 
up?  No,  they  chose  rather  to  continue  to  respect  them,  even 
while  they  were  abandoning  their  doctrines.  This  was  brought 
about  by  ^  contrivance,  the  dishonesty  of  which  cannot  surely 
have  been  fully  understood,  even  by  its  first  inventors.    They 
passed  off  their  new  principle  of  interpretation  under  the  name 
of  the  Reformers,  identifying  it  with  the  right  o/examination, 
which  the  Reformers  had  asserted  and  secured.     Never  was 
there  a  more  gross  abuse  of  language,  or  a  confusion  of  terras 
more  destructive  in  its  consequences.  The  right  of  examination 
which  they  claimed,  was  just  the  opposite  of  that  proclaimed 
by  the  Reformers.  The  Reformers  had  said,  "  Examine  freely; 
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do  not  yield  to  the  interpretation  of  popea  and  councils;  yield 
to  nothing  but  the  Bible;  read  and  believe  for  yourselves.^' 
The  Neologists  said,  <<  Examine  freely;  do  not  yield  blindly 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Bible;  yield  to  nothing  except  reason; 
read  and  judge  for  yourselves.''  The  Reformers  intended  to 
declare  themselves  independent  of  popes  and  councils,  and  that 
for  the  very  purpose  of  subjecting  themselves  wholly  to  the 
Bible.  The  Neologists  declared  their  independence  of  the  Bi- 
ble itself,  and  acknowledged  a  dependance  upon  reason  only. 
The  Reformers'  right  of  examination  was  a  transition  from  hu- 
man to  divine  authority;  that  of  the  Neologists  was  a  recur- 
rence from  divine  to  human,  with  this  single  difference,  that 
the  human  authority  disclaimed  by  the  Reformers  was  that  of 
the  popes,  whereas  the  human  authority  set  up  by  the  Neolo- 
gists was  that  of  individual  reason.  Thus  they  borrowed  the 
name,  the  authority,  and  even  the  language  of  the  Reformers, 
to  overturn  that  which  they  had  established,  and  establish  that 
which  they  had  overturned  This  was,  indeed,  a  counter-re- 
formation. It  might  well  have  been  expected  to  produce  fruits. 
opposite  to  those  of  the  reformation;  and  it  did  produce  them. 
The  false  principle  respecting  freedom  in  examining  the  Scrip- 
tures, was  extended  throughout  Protestant  Europe,  and  in  that 
country  where  it  displayed  itself  with  least.restraint,  it  assum- 
ed the  name  of  Rationalisnij  a  term  highly  expressive  of  the 
thing,  because  it  indicates  its  origin.  Rationalism  by  bringing 
back  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  works,  affected  the  Re- 
formed Church  to  its  very  foundations.  Witness  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France.  This  doctrine  made  its  way  into  our  aca- 
demies, our  pulpits,  our  societies.  Our  Confession  of  Faith 
was  forgotten.  Our  discipline  was  set  aside.  The  spirit  of 
the  age,  the  philosophy  of  the  day,  supplanted  the  spirit  of  the 
Bible.  When  the  true  faith  disappeared,  true  science  vaniriied 
with  her.  Since  the  Bible  was  now  to  be  consulted  less  than 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  why  take  pains  to  ascertain  the  meaninz 
of  the  Bible,  when  the  opinions  of  the  aee  could  be  procured 
with  scarcely  any  pains  at  all  ?  Jjearning  was  soon  out  of 
fashion  with  the  clergy.  A  minister  might  say,  without  a 
blush,  to  one  of  his  parishioners  who  asked  the  meanmg  of  a 
text  in  the  original,  <<  I  know  nothing  of  Greek,"  or,  '<  I 
know. nothing  of  Hebrew."  The  place  of  such  men  as  Du- 
moulin,  Dubosc,  Daill€,  Claude,  was  occupied  by  an  uneducated 
clergy,  who  now  have  nothing  left  them  but  to  deplore  their 
own  unfitness,  and  exert  themselves,  with  faith  and  courage,  to 
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mirmount  it,  or  at  least  to  preserve  the  comiDs  generaticm 
from  it  By  this  means,  the  Reformed  Chwxh  of  France  lost 
its  respectability.  As  a  social  body,  as  a  professional  body,  9B 
a  moral  body,  as  a  body  politic,  it  commanded  respect  still, 
but  not  as  a  church;  to  tell  the  truth,  it  ceased  to  be  a  church* 
It  was  now  that  the  slanderous  report  arose  among  the  Catho«» 
lies,  that  the  Protestant  church  did  not  believe  in  Christ, 
which  induced  some  Catholic  infidels  to  think  of  becoming 
Protestants,  in  order  to  be  Deists;  a  mistake  which,  alasl  cam 
he  too  easily  explained.  All  the  Ref(»*med  are  not  the  Re- 
formed Church.  They  are  not  all  Israel  that  are  oflsraeL 
The  Reformed  Church  itself  has  been  always  a  believer. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France,  when 
it  came  under  the  control  of  the  law  for  regulating  Protestant 
worship,  {Loi  organique  des  cultes  Protestans,)  It  is  very- 
remarkable,  that  this  law  recognizes  the  Reformed  as  adherine 
to  the  old  confession  of  faith,  which  asserts  the  doctrine  ca 
grace  in  the  highest  terms.  So  intimately  were  the  Rrforma- 
tion  and  this  doctrine  knit  together,  that  even  after  the  Re- 
formed had  cast  the  doctrine  off,  it  was  under  its  colours  that 
they  treated  with  the  government,  and  the  government  with 
tiiem. 

During  this  second  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  we 
have  seen  the  Bible  once  more  brought  to  light,  and  with  it 
the  doctrine  of  grace  and  true  philosophy.  We  have  aeain 
seen  it,  by  a  sad  relapse,  rendered  inefficacious  by  the  falae 
principle  of  freedom  in  examining  the  Scriptures.  We  have 
seen  tfie  doctrine  of  grace  again  supplanted  by  that  of  works, 
and  the  lisht  of  true  philosophy  again  extinguished.  This 
may  be  called  the  period  of  Reform  and  Rationalism, 

The  third  period.  These  events  ushered  in  the  glorious 
age  in  which  we  have  the  honour  and  the  happiness  to  live. 
To  this  age  God  has  assigned  a  most  important  task,  political 
and  religious — in  politics,  to  recal  man  to  liberty  and  order — 
in  religion,  to  recal  him  to  the  Bible.  The  spirit  of  the  Bible, 
that  spirit  which  had  been  produced  by  Christianity,  stifled  by 
popery,  resuscitated  by  the  reformation,  perverted  by  ra- 
tionalism, once  more  revived.  The  cry  was  for  the  Bible,  the 
whole  Bible — ^the  Bible  for  every  body,  and  nothing  but  tiie 
Bible.  A  society  was  formed  for  the  indefinite  circulation  of 
the  Bible.  This  example  was  followed  in  other  countries,  till 
the  soil  was  actually  sown  with  such  societies,  which  were 
only  to  cease  their  operations  when  the  whole  world  had  the 
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Bible  in  possession.  The  same  spirit  which  had  prompted  to 
the  distribution  of  the  Bible  among  those  who  had  it  not, 
prompted  those  who  had  it  to  a  more  attentive  study  of  it 
And  what  resulted  from  all  this  commotion?  Precisely  what 
resulted  from  the  apostolic  preaching — the  old  doctrine  of  free 
grace.  The  movement  we  have  mentioned,  was  so  rapid  and 
so  general,  that  nobody  knows  where  it  began— or  rather,  it 
began  all  over.  The  Reformed  Churches  of  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  Holland,  were  convulsed  with  an  intestine  agita- 
tion, which  announced  a  reform  of  the  Reformed,  Such  was 
the  restoration  of  the  doctrine  of  free  grace,  to  the  return  of 
which  into  the  church  we  may  apply  the  language  of  St.  John 
respecting  Jesus.  Christ's  appearance  in  the  world.  It  was  in 
the  Church,  and  the  Church  was  made  by  it;  yet  the  Church 
knew  it  not  It  came  to  its  own,  but  its  own  received  it  not 
On  its  side  were  the  Bible,  the  Apostles,  the  Reformers,  the 
Confessions,  nay  the  laws  themselves,  which  regulate  the 
churches  of  the  country.  But  the  doctrine  of  works,  which 
never  yet  yielded  without  fighting,  pretends  to  justify  its 
usurpation  by  the  very  magnitude  of  its  encroachments,  and 
appeals  to  the  majority  of  voices  in  its  favour,  as  if  this  were  a 
question,  not  of  truth,  but  popularity.  It  also  says,  that  it  has 
upon  its  side  the  spirit  of  tiie  age.  Admitting  that,  what  fol- 
lows? The  Church  is  the  ofispring  of  the  Scriptures,  not  of 
the  age.  But  the  assertion  is  untrue.  It  does  the  age  injustice. 
On  that  side,  indeed,  is  the  spirit  of  the  age  just  past,  an  age  of 
disorder,  infidelity  and  ignorance — ^but  not  the  spirit  of  the 
age  just  ushered  in.  The  spirit  of  our  age  is  a  spirit  of  return 
to  the  Scriptures  and  to  Grace.  Between  the  doctrine,  there- 
fore, which  has  now  regained  possession  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  and  the  adverse  doctrine  which  disputes  possession 
with  it,  a  struggle  has  begun  which  can  be  ended  only  by  the 
overthrow  of  one.  They  cannot  live  together.  They  mutually 
exclude  each  other.  He  who  is  for  the  one,  must  be  against 
the  other.  This  strife  is  now  extending  itself  every  where, 
and  even  where  at  present  it  is  not,  it  will  arrive  ere  long.  In 
France  it  has  arrived  already,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  France 
that  I  have  called  it  a  spiritual  revolution.  Of  this  revolu- 
tion we  are  now  prepared  to  estimate  the  character. 

How  is  this  strife  to  end?  I  meet  the  question  with  a  his- 
torical prediction.  It  will  end  as  it  ended  in  the  first  century 
— ^as  it  ended  in  the  sixteenth  century — ^by  the  defeat  of  the 
doctrine  of  works,  and  the  triumph  of  free  grace.  This  must 
increase;  that  must  decrease. 
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There  may  hereafter  be  new  changes:  the  doctrine  of  works 
znay  again  revive,  to  be  again  reconquered  by  the  truth.  Bat 
after  these  vicissitudes  of  truth  and  error,  the  last  change  shall 
come:  truth  shall,  for  the  last  time,  be  established,  to  abide 
without  relapse,  and  to  cover  the  whole  earth — and  then,  as 
Jesus  Christ  himself  has  told  us,  then  cometh  the  end. 


Art,  Vm.— the  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  SUNPAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

MAT  24,  1831. 

This  Society  continues,  every  year,  to  grow  in  importance 
and  usefulness.  Indeed,  of  all  the  voluntary  associations  in 
our  country,  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  occupies,  in 
our  opinion,  the  most  important  place,  and  is  most  deserving 
of  universal  patronage.  We  say  this,  from  no  alienation,  or 
diminished  interest  of  feeling  toward  other  societies,  in  the 
progress  of  which  we  have  sincerely  rejoiced,  and  to  the  sue* 
cess  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  contribute  in  our  hum- 
ble measure.  But  when  we  contemplate  the  real  and  most 
pressing  wants  of  this  extensive  country,  where  the  great  con- 
cerns of  Religion  and  Education  are  placed  in  circumstances 
altogether  without  a  parallel;  where  interests  the  most  precious 
and  vital  to  the  well-being  of  society  are  left  entirely  to  private 
enterprise  and  voluntary  exertion ;  we  cannot  conceive  of  any 
system  better  adapted  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  our  coun- 
try than  Sunday-schools,  wisely  and  efficiently  conducted,  with 
the  cheap  apparatus  of  a  small  library  attached  to  each.  How 
delightful  the  thought  to  every  genuine  patriot  and  philanthro- 
pist, as  well  as  to  every  Christian,  that,  on  every  Sabbath  day, 
sound  religious  and  moral  instruction  is  communicated  to  more 
than  half  a  million  of  pupils,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  not 
in  the  way  of  receiving  this  important  instruction  from  any 
other  quarter.  Who  can  calculate  the  enormous  expense 
which  it  would  cost  the  eovernment  to  provide  for  only  that 
portion  of  education  which,  by  means  of  this  institution,  is 
given  to  the  youth  of  the  country?  Indeed,  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  communicate  the  instruction  imparted  by  the  Sunday 
School  by  means  of  teachers  employed  for  hire,  it  could  not 
be  accomplished.  The  services  of  thousands  of  teachers,  who 
now  devote  themselves  to  this  work  without  the  hope  of  an 
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earthly  reward^   could  not  be  procured  for  any  pecuniary 
price. 

The  value  of  this  truly  benevolent  and  patriotic  institution 
cannot  be  fully  appreciated,  without  taking  into  view  some  of 
the  prominent  defects  of  our  common  school  system  of  educa* 
tion.  In  many  places,  indeed,  there  are  no  common  schools, 
and  in  such  neighbourhoods  the  Sunday  School  is  peculiarly, 
nay,  all-important.  But  where  common  schools  exist  in  suffi* 
cient  number,  we  maintain  that  their  organization  and  instruc- 
tion are,  every  where,  as  far  as  our  acquaintance  with  them 
extends,  so  defective  that  the  institution  of  Sunday  Schools  is 
demanded  by  considerations  of  the  weightiest  kind.  In  nine- 
tenths  of  the  common  schools  of  this  land,  there  is  not  even 
an  effort  made  to  train  the  children  to  any  sound  and  correct 
moral  discipline,  much  less  to  instruct  them  in  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  those  in 
which  the  teachers  are  most  diligent  and  successful,  their  la- 
bours are  confined  to  teaching  the  pupils  to  read,  write,  and 
cypher,  and  where  education  is  pursued  somewhat  further,  to 
giving  them  the  elements  of  geography,  grammar,  and  geome- 
try. During  a  succession  of  years  spent  in  these  schools,  no 
lessons  are  given  on  morality  and  religion,  unless  the  irreverent 
reading  of  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  once  a  week,  or  perhaps  more 
frequently,  should  be  considered  as  answering  all  the  purposes 
of  religious  and  moral  training.  It  is  not  even  a  custom  in 
those  schools  to  impart  to  the  children  any  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  laws  of  the  country,  on  obedience  to  which  their 
lives,  liberty,  reputation,  and  worldly  comfort  depend.  This 
knowledge  they  are  left  either  altogether  destitute  of,  or  to 
pick  up  incidentally  as  they  can,  by  reading,  by  conversation, 
or  by  that  painful  experience  which  is  derived  from  ignorantly 
incurring  the  penalty  of  some  violated  statute.  Whereas,  no 
teacher  of  American  youth  ought  to  be  considered  as  fulfilling 
his  high  and  responsible  trust,  who  does  not  faithfully  make 
known  to  those  who  are  committed  to  his  care,  not  only  the 
laws  of  morality  and  religion,  but  also  the  leading  laws  of  the 
country,  both  of  the  general  government  and  of  the  state  to 
which  the  pupil  belongs.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  many  young  persons  have  been  involved  in  crimes  of  a 
serious  character  for  want  of  this  species  of  information. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  whole  organization  and  management  of 
common  schools,  in  our  country,  are  defective— deplorably  de- 
fective.    The  children  of  a  district  are  brought  together  to  a 
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school-house,  where  they  often  convene  an  hour,  or  half  an 
hour  before  the  teacher  makes  his  appearance.     We  are  our* 
selves  witnesses,  that,  during  this  period,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren are  under  no  control,  scenes  of  a  shameful  nature  maybe, 
and  often  have  been,  transacted.     The  guileless  and  innocent 
are  corrupted  by  the  vicious,  and  the  timid  are  tjrrannised 
over  by  tne  bold  and  bullying.     Here  is  a  complete  school  of 
immorality;  and  here  many  a  child  suffers  ill  treatment  which 
may  have  an  influence  on  all  his  future  life.    But,  even  during 
the  hours  which  are  strictly  called  school- hours,  what  benefit 
is  gained  by  those  who  are  not  actually  reciting  their  lesMms 
to  the  master?    In  some  schools,  the  children  are  preposte- 
rously required  to  read  aloud,  that  it  may  be  known  that  they 
are  looking  on  their  books;  a  practice  which  can  have  no  other 
effect,  than  to  lead  them,  almost  necessarily,  to  contract  an  in- 
curable tone.     What  possible  good  can  a  child  derive  from 
loudly  repeating  his  lesson,  when  no  one  is  engaged  in  Ktten- 
ing  to  his  performance,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  his  mis- 
takes?   Perhaps  this  practice,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
common  in  country  schools,  in  certain  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  our  youth,  may  have  been  generally  laid  aside.  Bat 
what  benefit,  we  ask,  can  be  derived  from  forcing  a  child  to 
look  on  his  book  for  hours  in  the  day,  while  he  is  receiving 
no  instruction  ?    Frequently  the  little  urchin  is  severely  pun* 
ished,  for  indulging  his  eyes  in  looking  on  the  objects  with 
which  he  is  surrounded;  so  that  nothing  is,  perhaps,  more 
common  with  him,  than  to  pretend  to  be  reading,  by  holding 
his  book  before  his  eyes,  while  he  is,  secretly,  amusing  him* 
self  with  some  plaything,  or  engaged  in  whispering  to  his 
neighbour.     Six  hours  are  usually  spent  in  these  schools;  in 
some  eight     Now,  during  this  time,  no  one  child  is  under 
the  instruction  of  tfie  master  more  than  a  single  hour.    AS 
the  rest  of  the  time  he  is  constrained  to  sit  still  and  look  apon 
his  book,  either  with  vacant  and  stupid  indifference,  or  with 
irksome  restraint.    In  either  case,  he  will  be  likely  to  receive 
no  profit     Indeed  we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
a  child  to  derive  any  manner  of  advantage  from  these  hours  of 
confinement,  except  from  the  one  actuaay  employed  in  recita- 
tion.    Would  it  not  be  a  far  better  plan  to  permit  all  who  are 
not  engaged  in  reciting  to  amuse  themselves  out  of  doors,  until 
the  time  for  their  own  recitation  had  arrived  ?     For  children, 
whom  nature  has  taught  and  prompts  to  be  in  motion,  and  td 
be  amused  with  surrounding  objects— for  them  to  be  pinfi«d 
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down  to  hard  benches,  and  to  be  compelled  to  keep  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  pages  of  a  spelling-book^  when  they  have  no  task 
which  can  possibly  interest  them  to  perform,  is  greater  misery 
than  can  easily  be  conceived. 

Our  conviction  that  the  mode  of  constructing  and  governing 
common  schools  is  radically  defective,  has  suggested  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  a  desirable  improvement  to  have  the  Sunday 
School  plan  extended  to  the  other  days  of  the  week,  or,  at 
least,  to  a  part  of  them.  The  only  weighty  objection  which 
we  have  ever  heard  made  to  Sunday  Schools  is,  that  the  time 
usually  spent  in  them  is  too  short  for  any  considerable  im- 
provement Two  hours  in  each  week  is  too  little  to  learn  any 
thing  effectually,  and  the  interval  between  the  lessons  is  so 
long  that  the  full  force  of  one  impression  must,  in  many  cases, 
be  m  a  great  measure  lost  before  the  recurrence  of  another, 
especially  when  the  children  have  not  pious  parents  or  guar- 
diaoB  who  will  feel  an  interest,  by  efforts,  in  the  course  of  the 
week,  to  maintain  and  deepen  the  impression;  an  advantage 
which,  we  all  know,  applies  to  a  very  small  portion  indeed  of 
those  who  belong  to  our  Sabbath  Schools. 

We  would  ask,  then, — ^for,  in  regard  to  new  methods  of 
education,  we  are  aware  that  much  caution  oueht  to  be  exer- 
cised, and  faithful  experiments  made  on  a  small  scale,  before 
theu*  general  adoption — might  not  the  Sunday  School  sys- 
tem be  extended  to  at  least  one  other  day  in  the  week  ?    Or, 
if  this  be  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  teachers  being  occu- 
pied with  their  secular  business,  and  the  children  at  theu*  com- 
mon schools — ^we  would  propose  the  trial  of  a  sttbstituts  for 
COMMON  SCHOOLS,  ou  onc  or  the  other  of  the  following  plans. 
The  first  is  this.    Let  a  judicious  and  pious  man  be  employed 
to  teach  forty  children,  in  a  city  or  large  town:  but,  instead 
of  having  them  all  collected  at  once,  let  them  attend  upon  him 
by  classes,  on  an  average  consisting  of  ten  scholars  each;  and 
let  one  hour  be  devoted  to  each  class;  or,  at  most,  an  hour  and 
an  half,  which  would  make  up  the  usual  time.    Let  the  class 
which  first  recited,  immediately  return  home,  and  let  the 
hour  of  their  departure  be  the  time  for  the  attendance  of  the 
second;  and  so  of  the  third  and  fourth,  at  such  hours  as  may  be 
found  most  convenient     And  let  a  task  be  given  to  each  class 
for  the  ensuing  day.    'The  suffering  to  their  feelings,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  injury  to  their  healm,  arising  from  the  confine- 
ment of  children  for  so  many  hours  in  the  day,  to  the  close, 
impure  air  of  school-rooms,  would  thus  be  avoided;  fully  as 
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much  knowledge  would  be  acquired  as  on  the  common  plan; 
and  the  patience  of  the  teacher  would  not  be  so  frequently  pot 
to  a  test  which  the  patience  of  Job  would  scarcely  be  sufficient 
to  bear. 

A  second  plan  is,  that  one  teacher  should  instruct  several 
small  schools  in  the  course  of  the  same  day.  This  plan  is 
especially  suited  to  a  sparsely  inhabited  country,  where  there 
is  not  a  popuIati*)n  sufficient  to  support  good  schools  upon  the 
common  plan.  The  children  of  half  a  dozen  families  who 
live  contiguously,  might  be  convened  in  one  of  their  houses^ 
or  in  a  barn,  or  work-shop;  or,  in  the  summer,  under  the  shade 
of  a  large  tree.  Here  the  teacher  niight  instruct  them  for  two 
hours — say,  from  6  to  8  o'clock.  Then,  allowing  him  one 
hour  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  to  travel  to  the  next  school, 
at  10  o'clock  he  would  begin  to  instruct  this  second  school,  and 
would  ren:ain  with  them  two  hours  also.  At  2  o'clock  he 
might  attend  a  third  school,  which,  in  common,  would  be 
enough  for  one  man ;  but  in  peculiar  circumstances,  and  in  the 
most  favourable  seasons  of  the  year^  he  might  attend  a  fourth 
school  in  the  evening.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that, 
besides  bringing  instruction  to  those  who  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  schools,  conducted  upon  the  common  plan,  it  would  inter* 
fere  very  little  with  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life.  The 
children  of  the  poor,  who  are  large  enough  to  assist  their  pa* 
rents  in  any  kind  of  labour,  would  be  taken  from  their  work 
only  two  hours  in  the  day;  and  that  with  the  prospect  of  gain- 
ing as  much  real  benefit  in  this  short  time,  as  if  they  spent  six, 
or  even  eight  hours  in  school.  We  throw  out  these  suggestions 
for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  directly  engaged,  or  in 
any  way  concerned,  in  the  important  task  of  educating  youth; 
and  especially  for  the  consideration  of  the  Managers  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union.  For  although  Uieir  object 
is  to  promote  instruction  on  the  Lord's  day;  yet  if  they  can 
extend  the  benefits  of  their  system  to  the  other  days  of  the 
week,  they  need  not  be  deterred  from  the  enterprise  by  the 
name  which  they  have  assumed.  We  are  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  some  radical  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  instruction  in  our  common  schools,  that  we 
greatly  wish  to  see  some  experiments  made,  which  could  not 
possibly  be  attended  with  any  danger  to  the  pupils,  and  which 
would  involve  very  small  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic. And,  we  will  add,  we  cannot  conceive  that  any  society 
would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  in  such  experiments;  to  ac*. 
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eomplish  them  at  so  small  an  expense;  and,  if  they  should 
prove  successful,  to  present  so  imposing  and  impressiye  a  spec^ 
tacle  to  the  nation,  as  the  American  Sunday  School  Union. 
And  even  if  the  first  experiment  should  not  prove  successful^ 
they  might,  as  often  happens  in  analogous  cases,  sugeest  im- 
provements of  the  most  important  kind.  Having  indulged  our 
inclination  to  throw  out  these  hints — not  as  mature  plans — ^but 
as  a  sort  of  <<  raw  material"  for  such  plans,  when  sanctioned 
by  experience — we  return  to  the  report  before  us,  from  which 
we  take  an  interesting  extract,  which  may  serve  to  show, 
at  one  view,  the  superiority  of  the  Sunday  School  system  to 
that  of  our  common  schools. 

<'  A  word  then  as  to  the  cheafineaB  of  education.  The  popular  effort 
18  to  bring  a  ^ood  education  within  the  reach  of  every  childy  and  to  this- 
end  every  thing  about  it  must  be  cheap. 

'*A  common  school  involves  several  items  of  unavoidable  expense.  A 
hoQse  must  be  built,  fitted  up,  and  kept  in  repair,  in  every  school-dis- 
trict; instructors  must  be  employed  and  paid,  some  twenty,  some  fiftyr 
and  some  one  hundred  dollars  per  month;  fuel  must  be  provided;  writ- 
ing, reading,  spelling,  and  text  books  must  be  procured,  and  when  worn 
out  or  improv^  must  be  replaced;  the  child's  whole  time  must  be  given 
to  the  school  while  it  is  open;  all  the  evils  and  risks  of  a  continual  change 
of  instnictors  and  modes  of  instruction  must  be  endured;  all  the  hazards 
of  bad  example,  pernicious  influence  and  unhappy  associations  must  be 
run,  that  tlie  child  may  obtain  some  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  The  value  of  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  alone,  cannot 
be  estimated;  nor  is  it  our  design  to  diminish  its  importance;  but  com- 
paring the  time  spent  by  a  child  in  the  most  fevoured  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, in  obtaining  a  common-school  education,  with  the  expense  of  time 
and  mon^  which  other  systems  involve,  and  the  results  thev  produce* 
we  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  their  respective  claims  to  preference,  on 
the  score  of  cheapnen, 

"  Probablv  ninety-nine  of  a  hundred  Sunday  Schools  are  kept  in  places 
which  would  be  provided  if  Sunday  Schools  were  unknown.  The  place 
of  holding  them  need  to  cost  nothing.  A  church,  a  hall,  a  public  or 
private  room,  or  even  a  bam,  have  often  answered,  and  will  still  answer 
every  purpose.  This  is  a  feature  of  the  system  which  renders  it  exceed-' 
ingly  valuable  in  places  but  recently  settled,  and  where  the  population 
is  sparse  and  unable  to  establish  permanent  d^y  instruction.  Ours  is 
the  system  cf  all  others,  which  literally  brings  education  to  every  man's 
door. 

**  The  teaching  is  gratuitous;  and  though  in  some  instances  it  may  be 
▼ery  weak,  imperfect,  and  erroneous,  in  others  it  is  of  a  most  exalted 
character.  There  are  teachers  in  our  Sunday  Schools,  of  both  sexes, 
whose  services  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  could  not  purchase  nor  compen- 
sate. In  no  possible  form  can  a  Sunday  School  teacher  be  governed  by 
mercenary  motives;  and  the  employment  is  now  so  common,  that  the 
pursuit  of  it  certainly  confers  no  distinction  in  the  world's  view.  At  any 
rate,  the  teaching  costs  nothing.  The  text  books  are  supplied  gratui- 
tously to  all  the  children  in  many  schools,  and  in  all  schools  to  as  many 
of  the  children  as  cannot  supply  themselves.  Christians  are  pledged  to 
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fiiniiih  the  whole  community  with  the  principal  text-book«  tbe  Buts; 
and  it  is  not  like  an  arithmetic  or  grammar,  >vhich  none  but  the  school- 
going;  members  of  the  family  want;  it  is  the  text-book  of  the  whole  f^ 
mily— the  text  book  of  the  whole  world. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  room,  the  teacher,  and  the  requintes  ia  the 
Sunday  School  svstem  of  education,  are  gratuitous,  or  the  expense,  (if 
any)  is  defrayed  by  voluntary  contribution ;  and  these  are  the  only 
wants  which  Sunday  and  daily  schools  have  in  common.  But  in  addition 
to  this  there  Is  attached  to  the  Sunday  School  system  of  edncation,  a  li- 
brary, prepared,  selected,  and  arranged  for  the  use  of  the  pii|Hla»  pre- 
senting to  the  mind,  in  every  grade  of  life,  and  in  every  vanety  of  cha- 
racter, its  immortal  relations  and  destinies,  and  urging  it  bv  motives  of 
of  divine  origin  to  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prise  of  its  nigh  calling. 
These  books  are  gratuitously  loaned  to  teachers  and  poi»ls,  and  consti- 
tute, in  effect,  a  parish  circulating  library;  of  the  advantages  of  wluch 
every  individual,  who  is  disposed,  can  avail  himselfl  The  value  of  such 
a  library  may  be  estimated  more  jostly,  when  it  is  considered  how  few 
parents  can  mcur  the  expense  of  a  sufficient  variety  of  books  far  thdr 
children.  And  what  scheme  of  public  education,  we  would  ask*  sur- 
passes that  which,  while  it  plants  and  cultivates  a  taste  for  reading  and 
mental  improvement,  provides  the  means  of  gratifying  it  without  pei^ 
sonal  expense,  and  from  a  collection  of  books  which  has  been  not  only 
selected,  but  writteh  or  compiled,  with  special  reference  to  the  wants 
of  children  and  young  persons,  and  with  special  care  to  exclude  what- 
ever might  prove,  in  any  decree,  injurious. 

**  Beyond  all  this,  in  a  well  regulated  Sunday  School  there  is  the  kind 
influence  of  a  teacher  over  a  child,  and  his  friendship,  secured  perhaps 
for  life.  The  very  fact  that  a  teacher,  on  our  system,  has  but  eight  or 
ten  pupils  to  regard  and  follow,  gives  him  a  prodigious  advantage  over 
the  common  teacher;  indeed  alinost  enough  to  compensate  for  tne  dif- 
ference of  time  allotted  to  each  for  instruction. 

"  It  cannot  be  that  an  affectionate  teacher,  in  whose  tongue  is  the  law 
of  kindness;  whose  eye  is  upon  the  child  in  all  his  course,  with  deep 
solicitude,  and  who  seeks  him  during  the  week,  at  his  home,  amidst  his 
domestic  associations,  that  he  may  know  the  influence  under  which  his 
character  is  forming  there;  it  cannot  be,  that  such  a  teacher  should  £sul 
to  possess  an  advantage  which  no  daily  teacher  seeks  or  expects,  and  if 
he  shall  use  this  advanta^  discreetly,  he  will  form  in  tiie  pupil  a  taste 
for  reading  and  conversation;  so  that  he  will  love  the  Sunday  School  and 
its  exercises  and  object;  he  will  love  his  teacher  and  seek  his  counsel, 
and  yield  to  his  suggestions;  and  it  will  soon  be  seen,  as  it  often  has  been 
seen,  that  in  a  course  of  instruction  of  three  or  four  hours  a  week,  under 
these  advantages,  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  a  child  are  more 
rapidly  and  auspiciously  developed,  and  he  is  gaining  incomparably 
more  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  being,  than  another  child,  of  Hke  ca- 
pacity, who  is  punctually  coaxed  or  whipped  into  submission  to  the 
training  of  some  daily  schooL 

"  With  such  a  system  of  supervision,  then,  over  the  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  social  character  as  the  Sunday  School  provides^-with  the  tree 
use  of  a  library,  judiciously  selected  and  circulated  through  the  neigh- 
bourhood— in  the  study  of  a  text  book,  gratuitously  furnished,  of  such 
universal  interest  and  value  as  the  Bible— under  the  tuition  of  those  whose 
services  are  entirely  voluntary  and  uncompensated,  and  rendered,  in  the 
Judgment  of  charity,  from  the  most  benevolent  and  honourable  motives — 
in  a  room  which  is' built  and  furnished  for  other  purposes,  with  which 
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the  SiMidaf  School  does  not  interfere— and  on  a  day  when  neither  teacher 
DOT  papila  could  be  prosecating  worldly  business  without  a  violation  of 
human  and  divine  law — and  all  designed  and  calculated  to  qualify  them 
to  serve  their  generation  in  the  fear  of  God,  in  all  the  relations  of  lifct 
and  to  prepare  them  for  perfect  and  endless  glory,  when  all  these  things 
shall  be  dissolved— we  venture  to  declare  tlie  Sunday  School  the  cheap- 
est, the  most  efficient,  and  the  most  rational  system  of  education  which 
the  wit  of  man  has  ever  devised. " 

With  respect  to  the  proposition  made  by  this  noble  society, 
more  i  han  a  year  since^  <<  To  establish  a  Sunday  School  where- 
ever  it  should  be  praeticable,  throughout  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi," nothing  more  can  be  reported,  as  yet,  than  that  *'  it 
has  been,  thus  far,  most  liberally  sustained  by  the  friends  of  the 
measure."  We  are  gratified  to  receive  this  assurance.  The 
proposition  was  so  unexpected,  so  grand,  so  honourable  to  the 
tociety  from  which  it  emanated,  and  so  full  of  promise,  and,  if 
executed,  of  blessing  to  the  western  country,  that  we  first 
heard  of  it  with  a  thrill  of  delight,  and  have  followed  it,  ever 
since  its  annunciation,  with  our  best  wishes  and  fervent  prayers. 
If  carried  into  efficient  execution,  as  we  hope  and  trust  it  will 
be,  it  wilt  be  a  source  of  more  extended  and  rich  benefit  to 
that  interesting  part  of  the  United  States,  than  the  most  san- 
guine calculator  can  compute.  We  feel  a  deep  anxiety  that 
the  plan  should  be  pursued  wisely  and  surely.  And,  in  the 
spirit  of  most  cordial  solicitude  for  its  accomplishment,  may 
we  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  thought  respecting  the  best  plan  of 
proceeding?  Our  greatest  fear  has  a  respect  to  one  point.  The 
most  serious  difficulty,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  not  be  to  or-< 
6ANIZS  Sunday  Schools,  throughout  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  every  neighbourhood  where  there  is  a  sufficient  popu- 
lation placed  in  circumstances  which  admit  of  its  being  conven- 
ed and  acted  upon;  but  to  maintain  th£m,  from  year  to  year, 
after  being  established.  The  sparseness  of  the  settlements,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country;  the  paucity  of  well  qualified  teach- 
ers resident  in  the  country;  and  the  want  of  steady,  patient 
Christian  activity  on  the  part  of  many  whose  intelligence  and 
enterprise  may  recommend  them  to  the  service,  and  sustain  them 
for  a  short  time  in  its  pursuit,  will  present  the  great  practical 
difficulties  here.  Will  not  many  of  the  schools  set  up  at  first 
with  the  most  sanguine  confidence,  soon  decline,  and  in  a  few 
monUis,  perish  for  want  of  persevering  zeal  ?  We  hope  not. 
Yet  we  have  many  fears.  And  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
tite  execution  of  the  second  plan,  suggested  on  a  foregoing 
page,  (and  also  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  article,)  by  means  of 
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enterprising,  zealous  young  Christians,  already  raised  up  in 
that  country,  or  who  may  oe  prevailed  upon  to  go  and  reride 
there  for  a  time,  for  this  purpose,  would  be  likely  to  furnish, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  the  best  security  against  such  an  un- 
desirable result  as  we  have  apprehended  might  otherwise  be 
possible.  If  two  or  three  hundred  stations  could  be  fixed  upon 
m  some  of  the  least  populous  parts  of  that  country,  and  in  each 
-of  these  stations  a  pious  and  judicious  young  man  located,  with 
something  of  the  spirit  of  an  embryo  missionary,  who  should 
move,  at  regular  times,  round  a  little  circle  of  schools,  guiding, 
sustaining,  animating  and  gradually  enlarging  each,  and  devot- 
ing himself  to  the  work;  incalculable  good  might  be  done; 
one  of  the  best  pledges  for  the  stability  of  the  system  would  be 
obtained;  and,  what  is  by  no  means  of  least  importance,  most 
of  these  young  men  might  be  training  up  to  be  the  best  Chris- 
tian  Missionaries  that  could  be  sent  into  that  country,  after  en- 
Joying  the  experience  of  such  a  service  as  we  have  supposed. 

We  take  leave  of  this  report,  with  stating,  that  we  have  read 
it  with  cordial  pleasure  and  approbation;  and  that  we  especially 
concur  in  the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  the  following  extract: 

*'  But  education  cannot  implant  religious  principle;  it  cannot  abate  a 
hand's-breadth  of  the  distance  between  God  and  the  sinner.  It  may  in- 
vigorate  and  enlaree  the  powers  of  the  new-born  soul,  quicken  the  car- 
rent  of  its  life,  and  present  to  the  unclouded  eyes,  scenes  of  unearthly 
and  transporting  joy;  but  its  power  is  exerted  in  vain  upon  one  dead  ia 
trespasses  and  sins;  it  cannot  impart  the  flush  of  health  to  the  leprous 
man,  nor  enable  one  who  was  bom  blind,  to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  sub- 
limest  elories  of  creation. 

*'  When  we  speak  of  religious  education,  therefore,  we  mean  educa- 
tion FOR  God;  and  this  implies  not  merely  an  education  in  the  science 
of  religion,  but  the  feeling  and  experience  of  its  transforming  power  up- 
on the  heart.  A  religious  man  must  necessarily  be  a  moral  man,  and  a 
moral  man  cannot  be  a  bad  citizen.  We  mean  then,  in  the  whole  course 
of  a  Sunday  School  education,  to  present  continually  to  the  pupil's  mind, 
the  obligations  and  relations  he  sustains  as  a  creature  of  God,  and  a  sub- 
ject of  his  moral  government;  but  more  especially  the  new  relations  and 
obligations  which  rest  upon  him  under  the  dispensation  of  mercy  through 
Jesus  Christ, 

**  We  arc  willing  to  avow  that  our  grand  object  is,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, to  make  every  child^while  he  is  a  child — a  believer  in  the  Bible* 
the  whole  Bible,  and  (so  far  as  religion  is  concerned)  nothing  but  the  BU 
ble.  Knowing  that  snares  are  spread  all  around  his  feet,  and  that  he  is 
to  wrestle  not  only  *  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities— 
an^nst  powers— against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world— against 
^iritual  wickedness  in  high  places,*  we  wish  to  arm  him  for  the  conflict 
in  his  childhood,  that  he  may  grow  ufi  in  his  armour, — ^and  then,  when 
the  contest  begins  with  his  own  lusts— with  the  adversary  of  his  soul— 
with  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil — ^he  will  turn  from  the  narrow 
way,  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left — hu  countenance  will  not 
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blaachy  nor  his  strength  forsake  him — dad  in  the  armour  of  God— his 
loins  girt  about  ^vvith  truth— the  breast-plate  of  righteousness  and  the 
shield  of  faith  glittering  upon  him— his  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  gospel  of  peace — ^the  helmet  of  salvation  upon  his  head^  and  the 
Bvord  of  the  Spirit  (which  is  the  word  of  God)  m  his  hand,— we  can 
look  upon  his  advancing  course  with  exulting  joy.  A  thousand  shall  fall 
at  the  side  of  such  a  child,  and  ten  thousand  at  his  right  hand,  but  he 
shall  not  be  dismayed,  neither  shall  defeat  nor  destruction  come  nigh 
him.  This  is  one  who  has  been  educated  for  the  God  of  Israel,  and  the 
God  of  Israel  is  his  strength,  and  will  be  his  everlasting  portion." 


Art.  IX. — THE    CHRISTIAN    SPECTATOR    ON  THE 

DOCTRINE  OF  IMPUTATION. 

I9  the  Christian  Spectator  for  March  last,  there  are  two  ar- 
ticles, in  reply  to  our  remarks  on  ^^  A  Protestant's  Inquiries 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  Imputation.  '^  One  is  from  the  Pro- 
testant himself,  the  other  from  the  editors,  who,  not  having 
concluded  all  they  wished  to  say  on  the  subject  in  that  num- 
ber, resumed  and  completed  their  task  in  the  one  for  June, 
which  has  just  been  received. 

In  discussions,  conducted  in  periodical  works  appearing  at 
distant  intervals,  it  is  often  necessary  to  subject  the  reader  to 
the  irksomeness  of  occasional  repetitions,  that  he  may  have 
distinctly  before  him  the  state  of  the  question.  We  would, 
therefore,  remind  our  readers  that,  in  the  History  of  Pelagian- 
ism,  which  called  forth  this  discussion,  we  stated,  ^^That 
Adam's  first  transgression  was  not  strictly  and  properly  that 
of  his  descendants  (for  those  not  yet  born  could  not  perform 
an  act)  but  interpretatively  or  by  imputation;"  and  secondly, 
that  imputation  does  not  imply  ^^  the  transfer  of  moral  acts  or 
moral  character."  The  mere  declaration  of  our  belief  of  this 
doctrine,  and  conviction  of  its  importance,  led  to  the  first  cotn- 
munication  of  the  Protestant  on  the  subject  He  made  no  ob- 
jection to  the  correctness  of  our  exhibition  of  the  subiect;  his 
inquiries  were  directed  against  the  doctrine  itself.  His  article 
was  written,  as  he  now  informs  us,  ^^  to  lead  the  author  of  that 
piece  (the  History  of  Pelasianism)  to  see  and  feel,  that  one 
who  undertook  the  office  of  a  corrector  with  severity,  should 
weigh  well  whether  he  had  zny  faux  pas  of  his  own  to  cor- 
rect" This  accounts  for  the  schooling  manner  so  obvious  in 
bis  communication,  and  which  seems  to  have  escaped  his  ob- 
servation.    We  think  it  right  to  turn  his  attention  to  this  sub- 
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jecty  because  he  is  abandant  in  the  expression  of  his  dissatisbe- 
tion  "  with  the  spirit  and  manner"  of  our  articles.  We  ac- 
knowledge that  we  are  as  blind  to  the  bad  spirit  of  what  we 
have  written,  as  he  appears  to  be  to  the  character  of  his  in- 
quiries. This  proves  how  incompetent  a  judge  a  man  is  in  his 
own  case,  and  should  teach  him  and  us  how  easy  it  is  to  slip 
into  the  very  fault  we  condemn  in  others,  and  to  mistake  mere 
dissent  from  our  opinions  for  disrespect  to  our  persons.  We 
are  prepared  to  make  every  proper  acknowledgment  for  any 
impropriety  of  manner  with  which  Christian  brethren  may 
think  us  chargeable,  although  our  sincere  endeavour  to  avoid 
an  improper  spirit,  while  penning  the  articles  in  question, 
must  prevent  any  other  confession  than  that  of  sorrow  at  our 
want  of  success. 

We  were  much  surprised  to  find  that  we  had  mistaken  the 
main  object  of  the  Protestant's  first  communication.     He  now 
says,    <<The  writer  in  the  Repertory  has  chosen  his  own 
ground;  and,  passing  over  my  main  points,  and  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  all  I  had  said^  has  selected  the  topic  of  imputation^ 
which  was  only  a  very  subordinate  one  with  me,  and  occupied 
no  less  than  forty-eight  pages  in  descanting  on  this."  p.  156. 
The  editors  of  the  Spectator  was  no  less  unfortunate  in  their 
apprehension  of  his  object,  for  they  head  his  communication 
<< Inquiries  respecting  the  Doctrine  of  Imputation."     Indeed 
the  Protestant  himself  seems  to  have  laboured  under  the  same 
mistake.  For,  p.  339,  (vol.  1830)  he  says  it  was  his  object  ^  to 
submit  a  few  inquiries  and  difficulties  in  respect  to  some  state- 
ments which  he  (the  historian  in  the  Repertory)  had  made." 
He  then  quotes  our  statement  respecting  <<  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,"  and  no  other.     On  p.  340,  he 
adds,  **  For  the  present,  1  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation.    But  I  frankly  confess  I  have  difficulties." 
He  then  states  these  difficulties  in  order,  introducing  them, 
after  the  first,  by  "Again,"  "Again,"  "Once  more,"  "Fi- 
nally," "  Last  of  all,"  to  the  close  of  the  piece.  We  inferred, 
from  all  this,  that  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  so  far  from 
being  "  a  very  subordinate  point"  with  him,  was  the  main 
point,  and  indeed  the  only  one.     This  is  a  very  small  matter; 
we  notice  it,  merely  to  let  him  see  on  what  slight  grounds  he 
sometimes  expresses  dissatisfaction. 

To  these  inquiries  communicated  by  the  Protestant,  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Spectator  appended  a  series  of  remarks,  intended 
to  show,  that  we  had  abandoned  the  views  of  the  older  Cal- 
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vinists  on  this  subject.  In  these  remarks  they  hold  the  fol- 
lowing  language:  «  Adam^s  first  act  of  transgression  was  not, 
strictly  and  properly,  that  of  his  descendants,  says  the  histo- 
rian. The  sin  of  the  apostacy  is  truly  and  properly  theirs, 
says  Edwards,  and  the  rest.''  Again,  "  We  are  glad,  likewise, 
to  see  him  proceed  one  step  farther.''  This  farther  step,  they 
tell  us,  IS  the  denial  of  "any  transfer  of  moral  acts  or  moral 
character."  That  both  the  Protestant  and  Editors  considered 
the  doctrine  as  involving  these  two  ideas,  is  also  evident  from 
the  nature  of  their  objections.  The  former  inquires  of  us, 
whether  we  have  ever  repented  of  Adam's  sin,  and  founds 
most  of  his  difficulties  on  the  principle  that  there  can  be  no  sin 
where  there  is  no  knowledge  of  law,  and  as  there  can  be  no 
knowledge  of  law  at  the  first  moment  when  men  begin  to  ex- 
ist, he  infers  there  can  be  no  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  at  that 
period,  seep.  341.  And  the  Spectator  says,  "No one  who 
does  not  totally  confound  all  notions  of  personal  identity,  can 
hesitate  to  admit,  that  the  historian  has  done  right  in  rejecting 
the  old  statements  on  this  subject."  p.  343. 

In  our  reply  to  the  above  mentioned  articles,  we  undertook 
to  prove  that  these  gentlemen  had  misapprehended  the  views 
of  old  Calvinists  on  the  nature  of  imputation;  and  maintained 
that  this  doctrine  does  not  involve  "any  mysterious  union  with 
Adam,  so  that  his  act  was  personally  and  properly  our  act,  or 
that  the  moral  turpitude  of  his  sin  was  transferred  from  him  to 
us."  This  statement  was  repeated  so  often  and  so  explicitly, 
that  no  one  could  fail  to  see  it  was  our  object  to  prove  "  that 
neither  the  idea  of  personal  identification,  nor  transfer  of  moral 
character  is  included  in  the  doctrine  of  imputation."*  This, 
therefore,  is  the  real  point  in  debate.  And  it  is  one  of  impor- 
tance. For  if  the  doctrine  does,  when  properly  explained,  in- 
clude these  ideas,  then  have  its  opponents  done  well  in  reject- 
ing it;  and  its  advocates,  instead  of  wasting  time  in  its  defence, 
would  serve  the  cause  of  truth,  by  at  once  following  their  ex- 
ample. And  on  the  other  hand,  if  these  ideas  form  no  part  of 
the  doctrine,  then  do  all  the  objections  founded  on  them  fall 
to  the  ground.  And,  as  these  objections  are  the  main,  and 
indeed,  almost  the  only  ones,  to  establish  the  point  at  which 
we  aim,  is  to  redeem  an  important  truth  from  a  load  of  asper- 
sions, and  vindicate  it  even  in  the  eyes  of  its  opposers.  The 
question  then  is,  are  we  correct  in  the  ground  which  we  have 

^  See  Biblical  Repertory  for  July,  1830,  p.  436.  et  passim. 
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assumed.  If  the  Protestant  and  editors  hare  done  any  tUag 
to  the  purpose  in  their  reply,  it  must  be  in  proving  that  old 
Calvinists  taught  that  "Adam's  act  was  strictly  and  properly 
our  act,  and  that  its  moral  character  was  transferred  from  him 
to  us/'  If  they  have  accomplished  this  object,  we  owe  them 
many  acknowledgments  for  having  opened  our  eyes  to  a  doc- 
trine we  have  professed,  without  understanding,  the  greater 
part  of  our  life.  And  this  obligation  will  not  be  confined  to 
us.  For  we  may  state,  without  intending  to  compliment  our- 
selves, that  we  have  heard  from  many  old  Calvinists  of  dHT^- 
ent  denominations,  in  varipus  parts  of  our  country,  and  no 
whisper  has  reached  us,  of  the  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  made 
in  the  Repertory,  being  a  departure  from  the  faith.  Without 
an  exception,  those  who  have  spoken  on  the  subject  at  all,  have 
said,  as  far  as  we  know,  "  So  we  hold  the  doctrine,  and  so  we 
have  always  understood  old  Calvinists  to  teach  it"  As  they 
who  profess  to  receive  any  doctrine,  and  to  incorporate  it  in 
their  system  of  faith,  may  be  supposed  to  feel  a  deeper  interest 
in  it,  than  those  who  have  always  been  taught  to  reject  it,  we 
may,  without  arrogance,  presume  that  the  probability  is  in  fa- 
vour of  old  Calvinists  understanding  their  own  opinions,  and 
our  brethren  being  mistaken  in  their  apprehensions  of  the  sub- 
ject    Let  us,  however,  see  how  the  matter  stands. 

It  may  facilitate  the  proper  understanding  of  this  subject  to 
state,  in  a  few  words,  the  distinct  theories  which  have  been 
adopted  respecting  the  connexion  between  the  sinfulness  of 
men,  and  the  fall  of  their  first  parent 

1 .  Some  hold,  that  in  virtue  of  a  covenant  entered  into  by 
God  with  Adam,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  all  his  posterity, 
he  was  constituted  their  head  and  representative.  And  in  con- 
sequence of  this  relation,  his  act  (as  every  other  of  a  public 
person  acting  as  such,)  was  considered  the  act  of  all  those  whom 
he  represented.  When  he  sinned,  therefore,  they  sinned,  not 
actually,  but  virtually;  when  he  fell  they  fell.  Hence  the 
penalty  which  he  incurred  comes  on  them.  God  regards  and 
ti^ats  them  as  covenant-breakers,  withholds  from  them  those 
communications  which  produced  his  image  on  the  soul  of 
Adam  at  his  first  creation;  so  that  the  result  is  the  destitution 
of  original  righteousness  and  corruption  of  nature.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  hereditary  depravity  follows  as  a  penal 
evil  firom  Adam's  sin,  and  is  not  the  ground  of  its  imputation  to 
men.  This,  according  to  our  understanding  of  it,  is  essentially 
the  old  Calvinistic  doctrine.     This  is  our  doctrine,  and  the 
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doctrine  of  the  standards  of  our  church.  For  they  make  ori- 
ginal sin  to  consist  first,  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin;  Sdly, 
the  want  of  original  righteousness,  and  3dly,  the  corruption  of 
our  whole  nature.  This  too,  is  President  Edward's  doctrine 
throughout  two-thirds  of  his  book  on  original  sin.  We  never 
meant  to  Bay  any  thing  inconsistent  with  this  assertion,  with 
regard  to  this  great  man.  We  stated,  that  in  the  portion  of 
his  work  from  which  the  Spectator  quoted,  he  had  abandoned 
the  old  ground,  and  adopted,  for  the  sake  of  answering  a  par- 
ticular  difficulty,  the  theory  of  Stapfer,  which,  however,  con- 
tradicted the  general  tenor  and  explicit  statements  of  the  for- 
mer part  of  his  work. 

2.  Others  exclude  the  idea  of  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  but 
admit  that  all  men  derive,  by  ordinary  generation,  from  our 
first  parents,  a  corrupt  nature,  which  is  the  ground,  even  prior 
to  actual  traskseressions,  of  their  exposure  to  condemnation. 
This  is  essentisdly  the  view  of  Placaeus,  against  which,  as  we 
endeavoured  to  show,  the  Calvinistic  world  of  his  time  protest* 
ed.  This  is  the  view,  in  the  main,  of  Stapfer,  and  in  one  place 
of  Edwards.  This  is  Dr.  Dwight's  doctrine,  and  that  of  many 
others.  Most  of  the  older  advocates  of  this  opinion,  retained 
at  least  the  name  of  imputation,  but  made  the  inherent  corrup- 
tion of  men  the  ground  of  it 

3.  Others,  a^ain,  on  the  same  principle  involved  in  the  for- 
mer theory,  viz.  that  the  descendants  should  be  like  their 
progenitor,  suppose  that  the  nature  of  Adam  having  become 
weakened  and  disordered,a  disease  or  infirmity,  not  a  moral  cor- 
ruption, was  entailed  on  all  his  posterity.  So  that  original  sin, 
according  to  this  view,  is  not  vere  peccatuniy  but  a  malady. 
This  is  the  view  of  many  of  the  Remonstrants,  of  Curcelleus, 
of  Limborch,  of  many  Arminians  and  Lutherans.  Many  refer 
this  disorder  of  human  nature,  to  the  physical  efiect  of  ^e  for- 
bidden fruit 

4.  There  are  those,  who  rejecting  the  ideas  of  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  of  moral  innate  depravity,  or  of  an  entailed  imbe- 
cility of  nature,  and  adopting  the  idea  that  all  sin  consists  in 
acts,  maintain  that  men  came  into  the  world  in  puris  natural^ 
ibusj  neither  holy  nor  unholy,  (as  was  the  case  with  Adam  at 
the  time  of  his  creation;)  and,  that  they  remain  in  this  neutral 
state  until  th^  attain  a  knowledge  of  law  and  duty.  They 
account  for  aU  men  sinning,  either  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  or  from  a  divine  constitution. 

The  view  taken  by  the  true  Hopkinsians,  who  adopt  what  is 
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18  called  the  <^  exercise  schemei"  is  somewhat  different  from 
all  these,  as  they  suppose  the  moral  exercises  of  the  soul  to 
commence  with  its  being;  and  that  these,  in  every  case,  should 
h%  sinful,  was  decided  by  the  fall  of  Adam. 

These,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  all  the  radical  views  of  this 
subject  There  are,  of  course,  various  modifications  of  these 
several  systems.  Thus,  some  retain  the  idea  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin,  but  reject  that  of  inherent  hereditary  de- 
pravity. This  was  the  case  with  many  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed Catholic  theologians  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation.  Others, 
again,  uniting  part  of  the  first  and  third  view,  teach  that  ori- 
ginal sin  consists  in  the  imputation  of  Adam's  first  transgres- 
8ion,'and  an  enfeebled,  disordered  constitution,  but  not  a  moral 
corruption. 

This  enumeration  of  the  various  opinions  on  original  sin, 
and  of  our  relation  to  Adam,  is  given,  not  because  we  suppose 
our  readers  ignorant  on  the  subject,  but  because  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  understand  the  language  of  the  old  authors  and  con- 
fessions, to  bear  in  mind  the  opinions  which  they  meant  to 
oppose  or  condemn.  Had  the  Protestant  done  this,  it  would 
have  preserved  him  from  the  strange  oversight  of  quoting  from 
the  old  confessions  the  declaration,  that  original  sin  is  verepec- 
catum,  as  having  any  bearing  on  a  discussion  on  the  nature  of 
imputation.  Of  this,  however,  in  the  sequel.  In  order  to  the 
correct  interpretation  of  particular  modes  of  expression  occur- 
ring in  any  author,  it  is,  however,  not  only  necessary  that  we 
bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  opinions  which  he  may  be  op- 
posing, but  most  especially  the  nature  of  his  own  system,  whe- 
ther of  philosophy,  theology,  or  of  whatever  else  may  be  the 
subject  of  discourse.  Here,  as  we  think,  is  most  obviously  the 
great  source  of  error  in  the  gentlemen  of  the  Spectator.  They 
seem  entirely  to  overlook  the  distinctive  theological  system  of 
the  old  Calvinists,  and  detaching  particular  modes  of  expression 
from  their  connexion  in  that  system,  put  upon  them  a  sense, 
which  the  words  themselves  will  indeed  bear,  but  which  is  de- 
monstrably foreign  to  that  in  which  these  writers  emplojred 
them,  and  directly  contradictory  of  their  repeated  and  explicit 
statement  of  their  meaning.  These  gentlemen  err  precisely  as 
the  early  opponents  of  the  Reformers  and  Calvinists  did,  by 
insisting  on  taking  in  a  moral  sense^  modes  qf  expression 
which  were  used,  and  meant  to  be  understood^  in  a  judicial 
or  forensic  sense.  This  is  the  ftfuatop  ^svBot  of  our  New  Haven 
brethren  on  this  subject,  and  it  runs  through  all  their  exhibi* 
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tion  of  the  viewa  of  the  old  Calvinistic  doctrine.  In  this  respect 
they  are  treading,  as  just  remarked,  in  the  footsteps  of  all  the 
early  opposers  of  these  doctrines.  When  the  Reformers  taught 
that  we  were  rendered  righteous  or  just,  by  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness,  their  opponents  at  once  asked.  How 
can  the  righteousness  of  one  man  be  transferred  to  another?  If 
this  doctrine  be  true,  then  are  believers  as  just  as  Christ  him- 
self— ^they  have  his  moral  excellence.  They  further  asserted, 
that  the  Reformers  made  Christ  the  greatest  sinner  in  the 
world — ^because  they  taught  that  the  sins  of  all  men  were  im- 
puted to  him.  To  these  objections  the  Reformers  answered, 
that  imputation  rendered  no  man  inherently  either  just  or  un- 
just— that  they  did  not  mean  that  believers  were  made  morally 
righteous  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  but  merely  fortnsi" 
eally^  or  in  the  eye  of  the  law — and  that  it  was  mere  confu- 
sion of  ideas,  on  the  part  of  their  adversaries,  which  led  to  all 
these  objections.  We  take  it,  this  is  precisely  the  ca^e  with 
our  brethren  of  the  Spectator.  We  find  them  making  the  iden- 
tical objections  to  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  which  were  urged 
by  some  of  the  Catholics,  and  afterwards  by  the  Remonstrants; 
and  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  copy  the  answer  of  the  old 
Calvinists,  which  is,  a  simple  disclaimer  of  the  interpretation 
put  on  their  mode  of  expression.  They  say,  they  never  intend- 
ed that  the  moral  character  of  our  sins  was  conveyed  to  Christ, 
nor  of  his  righteousness  to  us,  nor  yet  of  Adam's  sin  to  his 
posterity — but  that  all  these  cases  are  judicial  or  forensic  trans- 
actions; that  in  virtue  of  the  representative  character  which 
Christ  sustained,  he  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  (not  morally,) 
made  sin  for  us,  and  we  righteousness  in  him;  and  in  virtue  of 
the  representative  character  of  Adam,  we  are  made  sinners  in 
him,  not  morally,  but  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  A  moment's  at- 
tention to  the  old  Calvinistic  system,  will  convince,  we  hope, 
the  impartial  reader  that  this  representation  is  correct 

In  reference  to  the  two  great  subjects  of  the  fall  and  redemp- 
tion, they  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  two  covenants  of 
works  and  grace.  The  former  was  formed  with  Adam,  not 
for  himself  alone,  but  for  all  his  posterity.  So  that  he  acted  in 
their  name  and  in  their  behalf  His  disobedience,  therefore,  was 
their  disobedience,  not  on  the  ground  of  a  mysterious  identifi- 
cation, or  transfer  of  its  moral  character,  but  on  the  ground  of 
this  federal  relation.  When  Adam  fell,  the  penalty  came  on 
all  his  race,  and  hence  the  corruption  of  nature,  which  we  all 
derive  from  him,  is  regarded  by  old  Calvinists  as  a  penal  eviL 
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The  fleeond  eovenant,  they  represent  as  formed  between  God 
and  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  In  virtue  of  which,  Christ  stands 
as  the  representative  of  his  people.  Their  sins  were  imputed 
to  him;  or,  he  assumed  their  responsibilities,  acted  and  suffered 
in  their  name  and  in  their  behalf.  Hence  on  the  condition  of 
faith,  his  righteousness  is  imputed  to  them,  that  is^  is  made  the 
ground  of  their  beingjudicially  justified.  No  one,  at  all  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  the  older  Calvinists,  can  fail  to  have  re- 
marked, that  this  whole  scheme  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  repre- 
sentation, and  that  it  involves  the  assumption  of  the  transfer  of 
legal  obligation  but  not  of  moral  character.  Two  things 
which  the  Spectator  perpetually  confounds.  And  here  is  tfaeir 
radical  misconception,  as  we  have  already  remarked.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  illustrate  this  idea,  by  a  referenee  to 
transfer  of  pecuniary  obligations,  which  is  a  matter  of  every 
day  occurrence.  But,  as  the  cases  are  not  in  all  respects  ana- 
logous, the  old  Calvinists  are  very  careful  in  stating  the  dif- 
ference, and  in  asserting  the  justice  and  propriety  (under  ceiv 
tain  circumstances)  of  the  transfer  of  legal  obligation  even  in 
cases  of  crime.  And  although  this,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
can  rarely  occur  in  human  governments,  as  no  man  has  a  right 
to  dispose  of  life  or  limb,  yet  it  is  not  without  example. 

It  is  on  this  idea  of  representation,  of  one  acting  for  another, 
that  they  maintained  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity, of  our  sins  to  Christ,  and  of  his  righteousness  to  us. 
The  nature  of  this  imputation  is  in  all  these  cases  the  same. 
They  are  all  considered  as  forensic  transactions.  The  obliga- 
tion to  punishment,  in  the  two  former  cases,  and  the  title  to 
pardon  and  acceptance,  in  the  last,  arising  not  out  of  the  mo- 
ral character,  but  the  legal  standing  of  those  concerned. 
Christ's  obligation  to  suffer  arose  not  from  the  moral  transfer  of 
our  sins,  but  from  his  voluntary  assumption  of  our  law-place, 
if  modern  ears  will  indure  the  phrase.  And  our  obligation  to 
suffer  for  Adam's  sin,  so  far  as  that  sin  is  concerned,*  arises 

*  These  are  points  taught  to  children  in  their  Catechism: 
**  Q.  How  is  original  sin  usually  distinguished  ? 
A.  Into  ori^nal  sin  imfiuted,  and  original  sin  inherent. 
Q.  What  IS  original  sin  imputed? 
A.  The  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin. 
Q.  What  is  original  sin  inherent? 

A.  The  want  of  original  righteousness,  and  the  corruptioD  of  the  whole 
nature. 
Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  guilt  of  sin? 
A  An  obligation  to  punishment  on  account  of  sin.  Rom.  vL  23.    [Of 
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floFely  from  hia  being  our  representative,  and  not  from  our  par- 
ticipation in  ^7^  moral  turpitude.  And  so  finally,  they  taught^ 
that  the  believer's  title  to  pardon  and  heavei^ikis  not  in  himself. 
Christ's  righteousness  is  his,  not  morally,  but  judicially.  Hence 
the  distinction  between  imputed  and  inherent  righteousness; 
and  between  imputed  and  inherent  sin.  The  former  is  laid  to 
our  account,  on  the  eround  of  its  being  the  act  of  our  repre- 
sentative, but  is  not  m  us,  nor  morally  appertaining  to  us;,  it 
afiects  our  standing  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  not  our  moral 
character:  the  latter  is  ours  in  a  moral  sense.* 

We  have  stated,  that  the  imputation  spoken  of  in  all  these 
cases  is,  in  nature,  the  same,  and  therefore,  that  what  is  said  of 
the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  and  of  his  righteousness 
to  uSy  IS  properly  appealed  to  in  illustration  of  the  nature  of. 
imputation,  when  spoken  of  in  reference  to  Adam's  sin.  To 
this  the  Protestant  strongly  objects.  <^  I  cannot  but  notice  one 
thing  more,"  he«says,  <<  the  reviewer  every  where  in  his 
piece,  appeals  to  the  imputation  of  ChrisVs  righteousnesSf  as 
decisive  of  the  manner  in  which  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  us. 
Now  this  is  the  very  point  which  Calvin  in  so  many  words 
denies^"  &c«  p.  161.  Again,  on  the  next  page,  <^  As  the  re- 
viewer so  often  refers  to  the  doctrine  of  imputation  as  tri- 
umphantly established  in  Christ's  sufferings  and  merits,  and 
seems  to  think  that  nothing  more  is  necessary,  than  merely  to 
make  the  appeal  in  this  way,  in  order  to  justify  such  a  putative 
scheme  as  he  defends;  I  add  one  more  question  for  his  solu- 
tion, viz.  <Is  the  righteousness  of  Christ  ever  imputed  to 
sinners,  without  any  actual  repentance  and  faith?  If  not, 
then  how  can  the  analogy  prove  that  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to 
us,  without  any  act  on  our  part;  and  that  we  are  condemned 
bdfore  anv  actual  sin  at  all  ?'  He  does  not  appear  once  to  have 
thought  that  hera  is  a  difficulty,  which  no  part  of  his  explana- 

course  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  which  rests  on  us,  is  an  obligation  to  pu- 
nishment for  that  sin,  not  its  moral  turpitude.  1 

Q.  How  are  all  mankind  guilty  of  Adam's  nrst  sin? 

A.  By  imputation,  [not  inherently.]  Rom.  v.  19.  "  By  one  man's  dis- 
obedience many  were  made  sinners. 

Q.  Upon  what  account  is  Adam's  first  sin  imputed  to  his  posterity? 

A.  On  account  of  the  legal  union  betwixt  him  and  them,  he  being 
their  legal  head  and  representative,  and  the  covenant  being  made  with 
him,  not  for  himself  only,  but  for  his  posterity;  likewise  1  Cor.  xv.  22. 
*'In  Adam  all  die."  See  Fisher's  Catechism. 

txponm  to  punishment  for  our  own  inherent  depravity  is  a 
amir. 
VOL.  III.  No.  III. — 3  G 
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tions  has  even  glanced  at.  Nay,  he  does  not  even  suppose  ft 
possible  to  make  any  difficulty."  He  is  mistaken  as  to  both 
points.  The  idea  is  One  of  the  most  familiar  connected  with  the 
whole  subject;  and  in  our  former  article,  p.435,  the  distinction, 
to  which  he  refers,  is  clearly  stated,  and  abundantly  implied 
elsewhere.  The  Protestant's  difficuky  evidently  arises  from 
his  allowing  his  mind  to  turn  from  the  nature  to  the  justice  of 
imputation  in  these  several  cases.  Nqw,  although  there  is  a 
great  and  obvious  difference  between  the  appointment  of  a  per- 
son as  a  representative,  with  the  consent  of  those  for  whom  he 
acts,  and  his  being  so  constituted  without  that  consent,  yet  the 
difference  does  not  refer  to  the  nature  of  representation,  but  to 
the  justice  of  the  case.  Thus  a  child  may  either  choose  its  own 
•guardiait,  or  he  may  be  appointed  by  a  competent  authority, 
without  the  child's  knowledge  or  consent  In  either  case,  the 
appointment  is  valid;  and  the  guardian  is  the  legal  representa- 
tive of  the  child,  and  his  acts  are  binding  atf  such.  Any  objec- 
tion, therefore,  to  the  justice  of  such  an  appointment,  has  no* 
thine  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  a  guardian 
and  his  ward.  Nor  has  an  objection  to  the  justice  ofAdam's 
being  appointed  our  representative  without  our  consent,  any 
bearing  on  the  nature  of  the  relation  which  old  Calvinists  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  him  and  us.  If  they  believed  that  this 
was  the  relation  of  representation;*  and  if  this  were  assumed  . 
as  the  ground  of  imputation  in  all  the  cases  specified,  there  ia 

*  This  opinion  is  not  confined  to  old  Calvinists.  *'  In  this  transaction 
between  God  the  Creator  and  Governor,  and  man  the  creatnre,  in  which 
the  law  with  the  promises' and  threaten  ings  of  it,  was  declared  and  esta- 
blished in  the  form  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  man,  Adam  was  eon- 
ludered  and  treated  as  comprehending  all  mankind.  He  being,  by  divine 
constitution,  the  natural  head  and  father  of  the  whole  race,  they  we're 
included  and  created  in  him,  [this  eoes  beyond  us]  as  one  whole,  which 
could  not  be  separated:  and,  therefore,  he  is  treat<^d  as  a  whole  in  thli 
transaction.  The  covenant  made  with  him  was  made  with  all  mankind, 
and  he  was  constituted  the  pubUc  and  confederating  head  of  the  whole 
race  of  men,^  and  acted  in  this  capacity,  at  being  the  whole;  and  his  obe- 
dience was  considered  as  the  obedience  of  mankind;  and  as  by  this, 
Adam  was  to  obtain  eternal  life,  had  he  performed  it,  this  comprehended 
and  insured  the  eternal  life  of  all  his  posterity.  And  on  the  contrary^ 
his'disobedience  was  the  disobedience  of  the  whole  of  all  mankind;  and 
the  threatened  penalty  did  not  respnect  Adam  personally,  or  as  a  single 
individuali  but  his  whole  posterity,  included  in  him,  and  represented  oy 
him.  Therefore  the  transgression,  being  the  transgression  of  the  whole, 
brought  the  threatened  punishment  on  all  mankind."  We  are  ^lad  that 
this  IS  not  the  language  of  an  old  Cidvinist,  but  of  Dr.  Hopkins.  See 
System  of  Doctrines,  vol.  1.  p  245,  and  abundantly  more  to  the  same 
purpose  in  the  following  chapter. 
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the  most  obvious  propriety  in  appealing  "  to  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness  as  (Jecisive  of  the  manner  in  which 
Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  us;"  according  to  the  opinion  of  old 
Calvinists,  especially  as  they  state,  with  the  most  abundant 
frequency,  that  they  mean  by  imputation  in  the  one  case,  pre- 
cisely what  they  mean  by  it  in  the  other. 

This  analogy  is  asserted  by  almost  every  old  Calvinist  that 
ever  wrote.  "  We  are  constituted  sinners  in  Adam,  in  the 
^ame  way  that  we  are  constituted  righteous  in  Christ;  but  in 
Christ  we  are  constituted  righteous  by  imputation  of  righteous- 
ness; thereforCi  we  are  made  sinners  in  Adam  by  the  imputa- 
tion of  his  sin,  otherwise  the  comparison  fails,"  Turrtttin* 
**We  are  accounted  righteous  through  Christ,  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  are  accounted  guilty  through  Adam."  Tuck^ 
net/.  "As  we  are  made  guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  which  is  not 
inherent  in  us,  but  .only  imputed  to  us;  so  are  we  made  righte- 
ous, by  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  is  not  inherent  in 
us,  but  only  imputed  to  us."  Owen.  We  might  go  on  for  a 
month  making  such  quotations.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
that  these  men  considered  these  cases  as  perfectly  parallel  as  to 
the  point  in  hand,  viz.  the  nature  of  imputation.  And,  con- 
sequently, if  they  taught,  as  the  Protestant  and  Spectator  ima- 
gine, that  the  moral  turpitude  of  Adam's  sin  was  transferred  to 
us,  then  they  taught  that  Christ's  moral  excellence  was  thus 
transferred;  that  we  are  made  inherently  and  subjectively  holy, 
and  Christ  morally  a  sinner,  by  imputation:  the  very  assertion 
which  they  constantly  cast  back  as  the  slanderous  calumny  of 
Papists  and  Remonstrants.  Why  then  will  our  brethren  per- 
sist in  making  the  same  representation? 

But  if  these  cases  are  thus  parallel,  how  is  it  that  Calvin, 
Turrettin,  Owen  say  they  differ?  asks  the  Protestant  It  mieht 
as  well  be  asked,  how  can  cases  agree  in  one  point,  which  dif- 
fer in  another?  Because  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness, is,  as  to  its  nature,  analogous  to  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
jsin---doesit  hence  follow  that  our  justification  can  in  no  respect 
differ  from  our  condemnation?  or,  in  other  words,  must  our  re- 
lation to  Christ  and  its  consequences  be,  in  all  respects,  analo- 
gous to  our  relation  to  Adam  and  its  consequences?  Paul  tells 
us,  and  all  the  old  Calvinists  tell  us,  <<  As  by  the  offence  of  one, 
Judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation-;  even  so  by  the 
righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  to  justi- 
fication of  life,"  and  yet,  that  these  cases  differ.  The  judj^ 
xnent  was  for  one  offence;  the  <<  free  gift"  had  reference  to 
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many;  one  is  received  by  voluntary  assent  on  our  part,  the 
other  comes  in  virtue  of  a  covenant^  or  constitution;(if  any  man 

f)refers  that  word^)  which,  though  most  righteous  and  benevo- 
ent,  was  formed  without  our  individual  concurrence.  And 
besides,  we  are  exposed  to  condemnation  not  on  account  of 
Adam's  sin  only,  but  also  on  account  of  our  own  inherent  he- 
reditary depravity;  whereas  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  the 
sole  ground  of  our  justification,  our  inherent  righteousness,  or 
personal  holiness  being  entirely  excluded.  And  this  is  the  pre- 
cise point  of  difference  referred  to  by  Calvin,  in  the  passage 
quoted  by  the  Protestant,  which  he  not  only  misunderstands, 
but  mistranslates.  After  saying  there  are  two  ]K)int0  of  difler- 
ence  between  Christ  and  Adam,  which  the  apostle  passes  over 
because  they  were  not  to  his  purpose,  he  adds,  <*  Prior  est, 
quod,  peccato  Adae,  non  per  solam  imputationem  damnamur, 
acsi  alieni  peccati  exigeretur  a  nobis  poena;  sed  ideo  poenam 
ejus  sustinemus  quia  et  culpae  sumus  rei,  quatenus  scilicet  na- 
tura  nostra  in  ipso  vitiata,  iniquitatis  reatu  obstringitur  apad 
Deum.'*  The  plain  meaning  of  which  is,  that  we  are  not  con- 
demned on  the  ground  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  sokfyf 
but  alsoy  on  account  of  our  own  depraved  nature;  whereas, 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  the  sole  ground  of  our  justifica- 
tion, our  sanctification  having  nothing  to  do  with  it  This  is 
the  difierence  to  which  he  refers.  Precisely  the  doctrine  of 
our  standards,  which  makes  original  sin  to  consist  not  only  in 
the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  but  also  in  corruption  of  nature.  Two 
very  different  things.  The  reason  of  Calvin's  insisting  so  much 
on  this  point  was,  that  many  of  the  leading  Catholics  of  his 
day,  with  whom  he  was  in  perpetual  controversy,  maintained 
that  original  sin  consisted  solely  in  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin;  that  there  was  no  corruption  of  nature,  or  hereditary  de- 
pravity. Hence  Calvin  says,  it  is  not  solely  on  the  former 
ground,  but  also  on  the  latter  that  we  are  liable  to  condemna- 
tion. And  hence  too,  in  all  his  writings,  he  insists  mainly  on 
the  idea  of  inherent  depravity,  saying  little  of  imputation;  the 
former  being  denied,  the  latter  admitted,  by  his  immediate 
opponents.  This  is  so  strikingly  the  case,  that  instead  of  being 
quoted  as  holding  the  doctrine  of  imputation  in  a  stronger  sense 
than  that  in  which  we  have  presented  it,  he  is  commonly  ap- 
pealed to  by  its  adversaries  as  not  holding  it  at  all. 

The  Protestant  need  only  throw  his  eye  a  second  time  upon 
the  above  passage,  to  see  that  he  has  misapprehended  its  mean- 
ing and  erred  in  his  translation.   He  makes  Calvin  say,  «  We 
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are  condemned,  not  by  imputation  merely,  as  if  punishment 
were  exacted  of  us  for  another's  sin,  but  we  undergo  its  pu- 
nishment (viz.  the  punishment  of  Adam's  wci^)because  toe  are 
chargeable  with  its  criminality ^  (viz.  the  criminality  of 
Adam's  sin,)  [directly  against  the  reviewer  again.]"  Yes,  and 
against  Calvin  too;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  original  to  answer 
to  the  word  its,  and  the  insertion  entirely  alters  the  sense. 
Calvin  does  not  say,  that  we  are  chargeable  with  the  criminali- 
ty of  Adam's  sin,  but  just  the  reverse:  "  non  persolam  impu- 
tationem  damnamur,  acsi  alieni  peccati  exigeretur  a  nobis 
poena;  sed  ideopoenam  ejus  sustindmus,  quia  et  culpae  sumus 
rei,  quatenus  scilicet  natura  nostra  in  ipso  vitiata,  iniquitatis 
reatu  obstringitur  apud  Deum."  <<  We  are  condemned  not  on 
tiie  ground  of  imputation  solely,  as  though  the  puniriiment  of 
another's  sin  was  exacted  of  us;  but  we  endure  its  punishment 
because  we  are  also  ourselves  culpable,  (how?  of  Adam's  sin? 
by  no  means,  but  we  are  culpable,)  in  asmnch  as,  viz.  .our  na- 
ture having  been  vitiated  in  him,  is  morally  guilty  beforeGod,'^ 
(iniquitatis  reatu  obstringitur  apud  Deum.)  Here  is  a  precise 
statement  of  the  sense  in  which  we  are  morally  guilty,  not  by 
imputation,  but  on  account  of  our  own  inherent  depravity.  Two 
things  which  the  Protestant  seems  fated  never  to  discrimi- 
nate. 

Besides,  the  Protestant  after  making  Calvin  say,  <<  we  are 
chargeable  with  its  criminality,  (viz.  the  criminality  of  Adam's 
sin,)"  thus  renders  and  expounds  the  immediately  succeeding 
and  explanatory  clause,  beginning,  ^  Quatenus  scilicet,"  &e. 
<<Since  our  nature  being  in  fact  vitiated  in  him,  stands  charge- 
able before  God  with  criminality,  i.  e.  with  sin  of  the  same 
nature  with  his,^^  Now,  it  certainly  is  one  thing  to  say  we 
are  chargeable  with  Adam's  sin,  and  another  that  we  are  charge- 
I  able  with  sin  of  the  same  nature  with  his.     Hundreds  who  aid- 

mit  the  latter,  deny  the  former.  Yet  the  Protestant  makes 
Calvin  in  onb  and  the  same  sentence  say,  we  are  chargeable 
iBvith  the  one,  since  we  are  chargeable  with  the  other.  That 
is,  we  are  guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  because  guilty  of  one  like 
it  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  giving  the  great  Reformer 
credit  for  very  little  sense.  We  make  these  criticisms 
urith  perfect  candour.  Of  their  correctness  let  the  reader 
judge.  This  "  egregious  mistake"  of  the  Protestant  (we  use 
his  own  language,  p.  158,)  doubtless  arose  from  his  not  having 
thought  it  his  <<  duty  to  launch  into  the  dispute  about  imputa- 
tion,'' nor,  as  we  presume,  to  examine  it  To  the  same  cause 
is  probably  to  be  traced  the  character  of  the  following  para- 
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graph;  which  strikes  us  as  being  peculiarly  out  of  taste  ind 
unfortunate.  <<  This  (the  passage  quoted  from  Calvin)  setdei 
the  whole  controversy  at  a  single  stroke — not  as  to  what  is 
truth^ — but  as  to  what  is  old  Calvinism.  If  Calvin  be  notpe^ 
mitted  to  speak  forhimself^  this  is  one  thing;  but  if  he  be^thea 
Tuckney^  and  De  Moor,  and  the  reviewer's  notable  French 
Synod|  would  have  done  well  to  read  Calvin  instead  of  arguing 
a  priori  in  order  to  prove  what  he  has  said.'''  It  settles 
nothing  at  all,  except  that  Calvin  admitted  both  doctrines,  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  and  inherent  depravity.  It  is  true, 
if  the  clause,  ^'acsi  alieni  peccati  exigerelur  anobis  poena/'becut 
to  the  quicky  and  taken  apart  from  its  connection,  it  does  deny 
our  doctrine  and  Calvin's  own  assertion.  For  in  saying  that 
Adam's  sin  is  not  the  sole  ground,  it  admits  that  it  is  one  ground 
of  our  condemnation.  If  I  say  a  man  is  condemned,  not  for 
piracy  merely,  but  also  for  murder,  do  I  not  assert  that  both 
are  the  ground  of  his  condemnation?  If  the  clause  inqoestionbe 
viewedyhistorically,  in  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  opinions 
t>f  those  with  whom  Calvin  was  contending;  and  in  conneption 
with  other  declarations  in  his  works,  its  consistency  with  the 
•common  Calvinistic  theory  will  be  apparent  He  meant  to  say 
in  opposition  to  Pighius  and  other  Catholics,  that  men  were 
not  condemned  on  the  ground  of  the  act  of  another,  solely, 
without  having  a  depraved  moral  character;  but  being  inherent- 
ly corrupt,  were  in  themselves  deserving  of  death. 

This  is  a  distinction  which  he  often  makes.  In  his  creed 
written  for  the  school  at  Geneva,  he  says,  <<  Quo  fit,  utsinguli 
nascuntur  originali  peccato  infecti,  et  ab  ipso  maledicti,  et  a 
Deo  damnati,  non  propter  alienum  delictum  dvntaxat,  sed 
propter  improbitatem,  quae  intra  eos  est."  Whence,  it  is  clear 
that  according  to  Calvin,  men  are  condemned  both  propter 
alienum  peccatum,  and  their  own  depravity.  The  same  sen- 
timent  occurs  frequently.  But  supposing  we  should  admit, 
not,  that  Calvin  taught  that  Adam's  sin  was  morally  our  sin,  for 
of  this  the  passage  contains  not  a  shadow  of  proof,  but  that  he 
denied  the  doctrine  of  imputation  altogether,  nullius  addicH 
jurare  in  verba  magistrij  it  would  not  much  concern  us.  We 
have  not  undertaken  to  prove  that  Calvin  taught  this  or  that 
doctrine,  but  that  Calvinists  as  a  class,  never  believed  that  im- 
putation involved  a  transfer  of  moral  character. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  novel  idea  to  us,  that  a  sentence  from  tai- 
vin  can  settle  at  a  single  stroke,  a  controversy  as  to  what  Cal- 
vinists as  a  body  have  believed.  We  have  not  been  accustomed 
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to  suppose  that  they  squared  their  faith  by  such  a  rule^  or  consi* 
dered  either  his  Institutes  or  Commentaries  the  ultimate  and 
sole  standard  of  orthodoxy.  Tried  by  this  rule,  the  Synod- of 
Dort,  the  Westminster  Divines,  the  old  Puritans,  and  even 
Beza  and  Turrettin  were  no  Calvinists.  Sure  it  is,  we  are  not 
There  is  much  in  Calvin  which  we  do  not  believe  and  never 
have.  We  do  not  believe  that  Christ  descended  ad  inferos 
and  suffered  the  pains  of  the  lost.  Yet  Calvin  not  only  taught 
this,  but  that  it  was  of  great  importance  to  believe  it  A  con- 
troversy of  this  kind  is  not  so  easily  settled.  The  only  proper 
standard  by  which  to  decide  what  Calvinism  is,  is  the  confes- 
sions of  the  Reformed  Churches  and  the  current  writings  of 
standard  Calvinistic  authors.  We  make  these  remarks  merely 
in  reference  to  the  Protestant's  shprt  and  easy  method  of  dis- 
patching the  business;  not  at  all,  as  admitting  that  Calvin  re- 
{'ected  the  doctrine  of  imputation.  Controversy  seems  to  have 
lad  in  him,  in  a  measure,  its  natural  effect  As  his  opponents 
went  to  one  extreme,  he  may  have  verged  towards  the  other. 
As  they,  in  regard  to  original  sin,  made  by  far  too  much  of 
imputation,  he  was  under  a  strong  bias  to  make  too  little  of 
it  As  they  denied  entirely  the  corruption  of  nature,  he  was 
inclined  to  give  it  an  overshadowing  importance.  Yet,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  his  works  contain  explicit  declarations  of  bis 
having  held  both  points,  as  the  great  body  of  Calvinists  has 
ever  done. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  The  point  of  difference 
between  "Christ  and  Adam,"  to  which  Calvin  refers,  does 
not,  therefore,  pertain  to  the  nature  of  imputation,  which  is 
the  matter  now  in  debate,  but  to  the  fact  that,  although  inhe- 
rent sin  enters  into  the  ground  of  our  condemnation,  inherent 
righteousness  is  no  part  of  the  ground  of  our  justification.  It  is 
stated  very  nearly  in  the  same  terms  by  Turrettin  and  others, 
who,  notwithstanding,  unifornily  maintain,  that  we  are  con- 
stituted sinners  in  Adam  {eodem  modoy  eadem  raiione)  in  the 
same  manner  that  we  are  constituted  righteous  in  Christ.  Tur- 
rettin, vol.  ii.  p.  703,  in  refuting  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication, says,  "Christus  per  obedientiam  suam  recte  dicitur 
DOS  justos  constituere  non  per  inhaerentem  justitiam,  sed  per 
imputatam,  ut  Rom.  iv.  6,  docetur  et  ex  oppositione  antecedentis 
condemnationis,  cap.  5, 19,  coUigitur.  Justi  enim  non  minus  con- 
stituuntur  coram  Deo,  qui  propter  obedientiam  Christi  ipsis  im- 
putatam absolvuntur  ^  meritis  poenis,  quam  ii  (fai  propter 
Adami  inobedientiam  injusti  constituUntur,  i.  e.  rei  sunt  mor- 
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Mm  et  condemnationifl/'  Here  then,  it  is  expressly  stated, 
the  obedience  by  which  we  are  constituted  just  in  the  sight  of 
God,  is  not  inherent  (that  which  affects  or  forms  our  own  mo- 
ral character)  but  imputed,  (i.  e.  laid  to  our  account)  exactly 
as  the  disobedience  of  Adam  by  which  we  are  constituted 
unjust,  i.  e.  exposed  to  death  and  condemnation,  is  not  inhe- 
rent in  us.  So  far,  the  cases  are  parallel — ^that  is,  so  far  as 
imputation  is  concerned.  But  after  this,  the  parallel  does  not 
hold;  because  we  derive  from  Adam  a  corrupt  nature  (inhe- 
rent depravity)  which  is  also  a  ground  of  exposure  to  death, 
whereas  the  internal  holiness  which  is  the  fruit  of  Christ's 
Spirit  is  no  part  of  the  ground  of  our  justification.  <'  Nee  si 
Adamus  nos  etiam  injustos  constituit  effective  per  propaga- 
tionem  vitiositatis  inhaerentis,  propter  quaih  etiam  rei  mortis 
sumus  coram  Deo,  sequitur'pariter  Christum  nos  justos  consti- 
tutuere  per  justificationem  forensem  judicii  Dei  per  justitiam 
inhaerentem  nobis  ab'ipso  datam.''  The  precise  doctrine  of 
Calvin,  and  our  standards,  and  of  the  Repertory. 

This  seems  the  proper  place  to  correct  another  mistake  of 
the  Protestant  After  quoting  from  the  Gallic  Confession, 
1566,  the  declaration,  <<  Original  sin^  is  vere  peccatum,  by 
which  all  men,  even  infants  in  the  womb,  are  subject  to  eter- 
nal death,''  he  says,  <<  Now  the  old  Calvinists  did  not  make 
two  sins,  first  Adam's,  and  secondly  original  sin  as  resulting 
from  it.  All  was  one  sin,  (peccatum  originis)  reaching 
throughout  the  whole  race,  even  to  infants  in  the  womb.  It 
must  then  be  in  their  union  to  Adam,  that  infants  in  the  womb 
have  vere  peccatum,  i.  e.  what  is  really  and  truly  sin.  But 
the  reviewer  says  their  sinning  in  Adam  was  xnenAj  putaiivt 
— ^that  to  make  it  really  and  truly  their  sin,  destroys  the  very 
idea  of  imputation.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  his 
view  of  the  subject  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  Gal- 
ilean churches."  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  we  have 
here  again  the  pervading  misapprehension  to  which  we  have 
so  often  referred.  Old  Calvinists  did  make  two  sins,  first  the 
sin  of  Adam,  and  secondly  inherent  depravity  resulting  from 
it  The  former  is  ours  forensicallyy  in  the  eye  of  the  law; 
the  latter  morally.  The  former  is  never  said  to  be  in  us  vere 
peccatum;  the  latter,  by  Calvinists,  always.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinction which  Calvin  makes  in  the  very  passage  quoted  by 
the  Protestant  It  is  made  totidem  verbis  by  Turrettin,  as 
we  have  just  stated.  It  is  made  in  the  very  catechisms  of  the 
Church.  Original  sin  consists  <<in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  fii^  sin," 
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''and  the  corruption  of  the  whole  nature.^'  See  also  the  pas- 
sage quoted  above  from  Fisher.  <^  Original  sin  is  usually  dis- 
tinguished into  original  sin  imputedj  and  original  sin  inhe- 
rent.'* The  AugSDurg  Confession^  in  a  formal  definition  of 
original  sin^  makes  the  same  distinction.  ^^Intelligimus^  au- 
tem  peccatum  originis,  quod  sic  vocant  Sancti  Patres^  et  omnes 
orthodoxi  et  pie  eruditi  in  ecclesia  videlicet  reatum  quo  nas- 
centes  propter  Adae  lapsum  rei  sunt  irae  Dei  et  mortis  aeternsB, 
ST  ipsam  corruptionem  humane  naturae  propagatam  ab  Adamo.'^ 
Turrettin,  in  speaking  of  the  adversaries  of  the  doctrine  of  im- 
putation, includes  those  who  do  not  make  the  distinction  in 
question.  Thus  Placaeus,  he  says,  <<  Adversariorum  com- 
mentum  adoptavit,  et  dum  totam  rationem  labis  originalis  con- 
stituit  in  habituali,  subjectiva  et  inhaerenti  corruptione,  quae 
ad  singulos  per  generationem  ordinariam  propagatur,  imputa- 
tionem  istam  rejicit."  Our  Frekich  Synod,  lor  which  the 
Protestant  seems  to  have  so  little  respect,  but  who  in  chari- 
ty may  be  supposed  to  have  known  what  were  their  own  doc- 
trines, formally  condemned  the  view  which  he  asserts  was  the 
common  doctrine  of  Calvinists.  ^<  Synodus  damnavit  doctri- 
nam  ejusmodi,  quatenus  peccati  originalis  naturam  ad  corrup- 
tionem hasreditariam  posterorum  Adae  ita  restringit,  ut  impu- 
tationem  excludat  primi  illius  peccati,  quo  lapsus  est  Adam.'' 
The  Westminster  Assembly,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  their 
Catechism,  assume  the  very  same  ground.  Burgess,  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  that  Assembly,  in  his  work  on  Original 
Sin^  p.  32,  says,  '^As  in  and  by  Christ  there  is  an  imputed 
righteousness,  which  is  that  properly  which  justifieth,  and  as 
an  efiect  of  this,  we  have  also  an  inherent  righteousness, 
which  in  heaven  will  be  completed  and  perfected:  Thus  by 
Adam  we  have  imputed  sin  with  the  guilt  of  it,  and  inherent 
sin  the  effect  of  it'*  Again,  p.  35,  "  The  Apostle  distinguish- 
eth  Adam's  imputed  sin,  and  inherent  sin,  as  two  sins,''  (<<  di- 
rectly in  the  very  teeth  of  the"  Protestant,  if  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  borrow  one  of  his  own  forcible  expressions.)  "  By 
imputed  sin,  we  are  said  to  sin  in  him  actually,  as  it  were,  be- 
cause his  will  was  our  will,  {jure  reprassentationis)  but  by  inhe- 
rent sin,  we  are  made  sinners  by  intrinsical  pollution."  We 
sin  in  Adam  as  we  obey  and  suffer  in  Christ,  the  disobedience 
of  the  one  is  ours,  in  the  same  way,  and  in  the  same  sense,  in 
which  the  obedience  of  the  other  is  ours.  In  neither  case  is 
the  moral  character  of  the  act  of  one  person  transferred  to  ano- 
voL.  ni.  NO.  III. — 3  H 
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tfaer,  which  is  a  glaring  absurdity.  We  hope  there  is  not  a 
single  reader  who  does  not  perceive  how  surprisingly  the  Pro- 
testant has  erred  in  his  appeal  to  the  old  confessions.  The 
passages  which  he  quotes,  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
subject  of  inaputation,  but  were  intended  to  define  the  nature 
of  that  hereditarium  mtium  which  is  diffused  through  the 
race.  As  the  term  original  sin  is  used  sometimes  in  a  broader, 
and  sometimes  in  a  more  restricted  sense;  sometimes  as  in- 
eluding  both  imputed  and  inherent  sin,  and  sometimes  only 
the  latter,  the  Protestant  has  strangely  confounded  the  two 
things.  The  early  Reformed  churches  were  anxious  to  guard, 
on  the  one  hand,  against  the  doctrine  of  some  of  the  Catholics, 
that  original  sin  consisted  solelt/  in  imputation,  without  any 
corruption  of  nature ;  and  on  the  other,  against  the  idea  that  the 
hereditary  evil  of  which  they  spoke  was  a  mere  disease,  and 
not  a  moral  corruption.  Hence  we  find  the  assertion  reite* 
rated,  that  this  hereditarium  vitium^  is  verfe  peccatum.  But 
never,  that  imputed  sin  is  ver6  peccatum.  One  might  as  well 
assert,  that,  as  the  sanctification  of  the  heart,  or  inherent 
righteousness  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  truly  of  a  moral 
character,  therefore  Christ's  imputed  righteousness  is  so  too. 

In  danger  of  utterly  wearying  the  patience  of  our  readers, 
and  proving  to  them  the  same  thing  for  the  twentieth  time, 
we  must  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  more  quotations  in  support 
of  the  position  which  we  have  assumed.  That  is,  to  prove 
that  imputation  does  not  include  the  transfer  of  moral  cbarae* 
ter;  that  in  the  case  of  Adam  there  is  a  sin,  which,  by  being 
imputed  to  us,  renders  us  forensically  guilty,  but  not  morally; 
as  in  the  case  of  Christ,  there  is  a  righteousness,  which,  by 
being  imputed  to  us,  renders  us  judicially,  but  not  nu^ndly 
righteous.  One  would  think  that  enough  had  been  presented, 
in  our  former  article,  abundantly  to  establish  this  point  The 
declaration  of  Owen,  however,  that,  <<  To  be  alienae  culpae 
reus,  MAKES  NO  MAN  A  SINNER,''  passes  for  nothing.  His 
affirming  that,  <<  Nothing  mora  is  intended  by  the  imputation 
of  sin  unto  any,  than  the  rendering  them  justly  obnoxious  unto 
the  punishment  due  unto  that  sin.  As  the  not  imputing  of  aia 
is  the  freeing  of  men  from  being  subject  or  liable  to  punish- 
ment," produces  no  effect.  In  vain,  too,  does  Tuckney 
say,  in  one  breath,  that  it  is  blasphemous  to  assert  that  the  im- 
putation of  our  sins  to  Christ,  or  his  righteousness  to  ua,  eon- 
veys  the  moral  character  of  either,  and  in  the  other,  that  we 
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are  accounted  righteous  through  Christ  in  the  same  manner 
that  we  are  accounted  guilty  tlirough  Adam. 

Let  us  see,  therefore,  whether  we  can  find  any  thing  still 
plainer  on  the  subject 

Turrettin,  vol.  ii.  p.  707,  after  statins  that  imputation  is  of 
two  kinds,  1st,  where  something  is  laid  to  a  manfs  charge 
which  he  himself  performed,  and  2d,  where  one  is  regarded  as 
havine  done  what,  in  fact,  he  did  not  perform,  infers  from 
this,  uiat  to  impute  ^<  is  a  forensic  term,  which  is  not  to  be 
understood  physicaHy  of  infusion  of  righteousness  (or  un- 
righteousness) but  judicially  and  relatively."  ^<Unde  coUi- 
gitur  vocem  banc  esse  forensem,  quae  not  est  intelligenda  phy- 
sice  de  infusione  justitiae,  sedjudicialiter  et  relativt^J' 

Immediately  after,  in  answer  to  the  objection  that  if  a  thing 
18  only  putative,  it  is  fictitious,  he  says,  the  conclusion  is  not 
valid:  <<Cum  sit  res  non  minus  realis  in  suo  ordine  scilicet 
juridico  et  forensi,  quam  infusio  in  genere  morali  seu  physico/' 
Again,  p.  715,  *<<  Justitia  inhaerens  et  justitia  imputa,  non 
sunt  sub  eodem  genere,  Ilia  quidem  in  genere  relationis,  Ista 
vero  sub  genere  qualitatis:'^  Whence  he  says,  the  same  indi- 
vidual may  be  denominated  just  or  unjuot,  sub  diversa  fsx^cti, 
**FoT  when  reference  is  had  to  the  inherent  quality,  he  is 
ealled  a  sinner  and  impious,  but  when  the  external  and  foren- 
sic  relation  is  regarded,  he  is  pronounced  just  in  Christ.  It  is 
true  indeed,  no  one  can  be  called  inherently  just  by  the  right-* 
eousness  of  another,  because  if  it  be  inherent  it  is  no  longer 
another's.  Yet  he  can,  by  imputation,  be  d^clBred  justified,  ^^ 
Again,  same  page,  ^<  When  God  justifies  us  on  account  of  the 
imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  his  judgment  is  still  according 
to  truth,  because  he  does  not  pronounce  us  just  in  ourselves 
subjectively,  which  would  be  false,  but  in  another  impuutive- 
ly  and  relatively,  which  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  true.'' 

Now,  in  all  these  cases,  if  language  be  capable  of  expressing 
ideas,  it  is  most  distinctly  asserted  that  imputation  is  a  forensic 
term;  that  the  act  which  it  expresses  does  not  affect  the  moral 
character,  but  the  legal  relation  of  those  concerned;  that  im- 
puted sin  and  imputed  righteousness  do  not  come  sub  genere 
qualitatis,  but,  sub  genere  relationis.  Hence  Turrettin  says, 
pu.  715,  **  Christus  propter  imputatum  ipsi  nostrum  peccatum, 

•  Having  already  shown  that,  according  to  TurrctUn  and  other  Cal- 
▼inists,  the  nature  of  imputation  is  the  same,  whether  spoken  of  in  re- 
ference to  sin  or  righteousness,  such  passages  are  perfectly  ad  rem. 
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non  potest  did  peccator,  quod  importat  corruptionem  inh»- 
rentem.'* 

On  p.  71 69  the  following  passage  occurs:  ^  IJt  inobedientia 
Adami  vere  nos  peccatores  constituit  per  imputationem,*  (a 
declaration  which  will  be  seized  upon  with  both  hands;  but 
hear  the  whole).  Ita  et  justitia  Christi  vere  nos  justificat  im- 
putative. Ita  imputatum  bene  opponitur  inhaereniij  sed 
non  vero^  quia  non  fingimus  imputationem,  quae  consistat  in 
mera  opinione  et  juris  fictione,  sed  quae  maxime  realis  est  et 
vera,  sed  ista  Veritas  est  imfvtationis,  non  iNPtisiONis, 
JUBIBICA,  NON  MORALis."  We  shsll  forevcr  despair  of  pro- 
ving any  thins,  if  this  does  not  prove  that  imputation,  accord- 
ing to  Turrettm,  at  least,  does  not  involve  the  transfer  of  moral 
character.  The  imputation  of  the  disobedience  of  Adam  con- 
stitutes us  sinners,  and  the  imputation  of  the  obedience  of 
Christ  constitutes  us  righteous.     Now  in  what  sense?    Ans. 

JURIDICALLT,  NOT  MORALLY. 

There  are  many  passa^s  in  the  old  authors  which  distinctly 
assert  the  absurdity  and'  impossibility  of  such  a  transfer  of  mo- 
ral character,  as  the  ancient  and  modern  opposers  of  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation  charge  them  with  believing.  Turrettin, 
p.  711,  in  proving  that  we  are  justified  by  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  which  is  ours,  '<  non  utique  per  inhaesionem,  sed  per 
imputationem,''  gi^es,  among  others,  the  following  reasons,  1. 
<<  Quia  actus  unius  non  potest  fieri  plurium,  nisi  per  imputa- 
tionem."  (It  cannot  become  theirs  by  transfer,  or  infusion,  it 
can  only,  on  some  ground  of  union,  be  laid  to  their  account.) 
2.  ^  Quia  sataxpt/ta  (Rom.  v.  18,)  cui  opponitur  d»xaM.»<r(;  t^iy 
non  est  actus  physicus,  sed  forensiset  judicialis.''  That  is,  as 
the  act  by  which  we  are  constituted,  or  declared  guilty  on  ac- 
count of  Adam's  sin,  is  not  a  physical  act  rendering  us  morally 
guilty;  so  our  justification,  on  account  of  the  righteousness  of 

*  Some  may  sa^jr  here  is  a  direct  contradiction.  IxnputaUon  consti- 
tutes one  truly  a  sinner,  yet  just  before,  our  sin  beinp;  imputed  to  Christ 
does  not  render  him  a  sinner.  And  so  there  is  a  point-blank  contradic- 
tion. Exactly  such  an  one  as  the  Protestant  says  he  has  a  thousand  times 
charged  on  old  Calvinists,  and  which  he,  or  any  one  else,  may  duurge 
on  any  author  in  the  world,  if  you  take  his  words  out  from  their  con- 
nexion, and  fbi*ce  on  them  a  sense  which  tJiey  by  themselves  may  bear» 
but  which  was  never  intended.  To  any  man  who  thinks  a  moment  on 
the  subject,  there  is  no  contradiction.  Imputation  of  sin  constitutes  os 
sinners  in  one  sense,  but  not  in  another;  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  not 
morally.  Thus  Paul  says  that  Christ,  though  he  knew  no  sin,  was  made 
sin*  (i.  e.  a  sinner.)  As  much  of  a  contradiction,  as  in  the  passages  be- 
fore us. 
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Christ  is  not  a  rendering  us  formally  or  subjectively  righteous. 
In  each  case  the  process  is  forensic  and  judicial.  And  imme- 
diately after  he  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Bellarmin, 
as  containing  a  full  admission  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation: 
^<  Peccatum  Adami  communicatur  nobis  eo  modo,  quo  com- 
municaH  potest  quod  transit^  nimirum  per  imputationem.^' 
Sin,  therefore,  cannot  pass  by  transfer.  To  this  passage  from 
the  Catholic  Cardinal,  Turrettin  subjoins  the  remark,  that  it 
cannot  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  we  are  also  rendered  sin- 
ners and  liable  to  condemnation  by  the  corrupt  nature  which 
we  inherit  from  Adam,  we  are  also  justified  by  our  inherent 
righteousness  communicated  by  Christ  in  regeneration;  because 
the  apostle  did  not  mean  to  teach  that  the  cases  are  parallel 
throughout,  though  they  are,  as  far  as  imputation  is  concerned. 
This  IS  the  point  of  difference  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred. On  the  same  page  we  have  the  declaration,  ^'Quod 
est  inhaerens  opponitur  imputato.''  And  on  the  opposito, 
Christ  is  our  righteousness  before  God,  '^  non  utique  inhaerenter, 
quiajustitia  uniusad  alium  non  potest  transire,  sed  impu- 
tatiye."  It  follows  too,  he  says,  from  2  Cor.  v.  21.  <<  Eo  modo 
nos  effici  justitiam  Dei  in  ipso,  quo  modo  factus  est  pro  nobis 
peccatum.  At  Christus  factus  est  pro  nobis  peccatum,  non 
inhaerenter  aut  subjective,  quia  non  novit  peccatum,  sed  impu- 
tative, quia  Deus  ei  imputavit  peccata  nostra." 

In  every  variety  of  form,  therefore,  is  the  idea  of  transfer 
of  moral  character  denied  and  rejected  as  impossible  and  absurd, 
and  the  assertion  that  it  belongs  to^e  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
imputation  treated  as  a  calumny.  Txnrrettin,  towards  the  close 
of  his  chapter  on  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  in  speaking  of 
8ome,who  on  certain  points  agreed  with  Placaeus,  says, that  as  to 
this,  they  do  not  depart  from  the  common  opinion.  This,  he 
states,  was  the  case  with  Amyraldus,  <<qui  fuse  probat  pecca- 
tum alienum  posse  juste  imputari  iisqui  cum  authore  aliquo  vin- 
culo juncti  sunt,  licet  culpam  non  participarint.^^  Here  then 
is  a  distinct  assertion,  that  imputation  does  not  imply  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  criminality  of  the  sin  imputed.  In  this  case 
the  word  culpa  is  used  in  its  moral  sense.  In  proof  of  his 
assertion,  Turrettin  quotes  such  passages  as  the  following: — 
<<£x  eo  clarum  esse  potest,  quomodo  Apostolus  intelligat 
doctrinam  justificationis,  nempe  quod  ut  condemnatio  quacon- 
demnamur  in  Adamo,  non  signihcat  qualitatem  inhaerentem 
sed  vel  obligationem  ad  poenam,  vel  obligationis  illius  declara- 
tionem  a  po testate  superiore  ;   Ita  justitia  qua  justificamur  in 
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ChristOy  noa  sit  etiam  qualitas  inhaerens,  sed  yd  jus  obtinen* 
das  in  judieio  diyino  absolutionis,  vel  absolutio  ipsa  a  judice." 

We  haye  taken  our  extracts  principally  from  Tarrettin,  be- 
cause we  thought  a  clearer  yiew  would  be  presented,  by  a  com- 
parison of  yarious  statements  from  the  same  author,  than  by 
disjointed  declarations  from  seyeral.  We  haye  pursued  this 
course,  the  rather,  because  the  Spectator  does  not  pretend  that 
Turrettin  differs  from  common  Calvinists  in  his  yiews  on  this 
subject  They  themselyes  quote  him  as  holding,  what  they 
consider  the  old  Calyinistic  scheme,  and  endeayour  to  show 
from  his  writings,  that  we  haye  erred  in  our  understanding  and 
exposition  of  the  point  under  discussion.  He  is  an  authority, 
therefore,  to  which,  as  to  the  question  of  fact,  they  will  cheei^ 
fully  bow.  It  would  be  easy,  howeirer,  to  multiply  quotations 
to  sJmost  any  extent  from  the  whole  range  of  standard  Calyin- 
istic writers  in  support  of  the  yiews  which  we  haye  presented. 
A  yery  few  by  way  of  example,  will  sufSce.  Mask,  who  has 
eyer  been  considered  as  one  of  &e  most  thorough  and  consist- 
ent theologians  of  the  old  school,  in  hisHistoria  Paradisi  IIlus* 
trata,  has  a  chapter  on  imputation,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  his 
System  of  Theology,  the  doctrine  is  presented  precisely  as  we 
haye  exhibited  it  According  to  him,  the  union,  which  is  the 
ground  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin — is  that  of  represen- 
tation, he  being  the  common  father  and  representatiye  of  the 
race.  In  his  introductory  paragraph  he  says,  he  proposes  to 
speak,  ^'de  omnium  naturalium  posterorum  representatione  in 
Adamo  ut  cummuni  pareg^  et  foederis  capite.^'  p.  753.  In 
Rom.  y.  12,  he  says,  we  are  taught  the  doctrine  of  imputation 
because  all  men  are  said  <<  to  haye  sinned  in  Jldam.^^  llus 
sinning  in  Adam,  howeyer,  according  to  him,  is  asserted,  not 
on  the  ground  of  a  mjrsterious  persons  union — but  <<Peceatum 
omnibus  tribui  actuale  in  eo  uno  homine  Adamo,  eos  reprae- 
sentanteJ'  (The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  passage,  he 
says,  though  it  f  be  rendered  eo  quody  or  quandoquidem.) 

The  analogy  lietween  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness and  the  sin  of  Adam,  is  repeatedly  and  strongly  asserted. 
An  analogy  so  strict,  as  far  as  imputation  is  concerned,  tfiat  all 
the  diflScuIties  <'  tum  exceptiones,  tum  objectiones,"  which 
are  urged  against  the  one,  bear  against  the  ouier;  whether  they 
be  deriyed  '<  a  Dei  justitia  et  yeritate,  ab  actus  et  peraonae 
Adamicae  singularitate,  ex  sceleris  longe  ante  nos  praeterito 
tempore,  ex  posterorum  nulla  scientia  yel  consensione  in  illud, 
ex  non  imputatis  aliis  omnibus  factis  et  (atis  Adami,''  or  from 
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« 

any  other  source.  Hence,  he  says^  Aere  is  the  greatest  ground 
of  apprehensioh,  (<<metus  justissimus  sit/')  ifthe  one  be  re- 
jectedy  the  other  will  be  discarded  also.  And,  therefore,  <<mi- 
randum  a&que  quam  dolendum  est,''  that  some,  (Placaeus  and  his 
followers)  bearing  the  name  of  Reformed  Theologians,  should 
*^  sub  specie  curatioris  attentionis  et  majoris  cujusdam  sapien- 
tiae,"  reviye  these  very  objections,  which,  in  his  apprehen- 
sion,  the  orthodox  had  answered  <<  tarn  solide  et  late,"  against 
the  Socinians  and  Remonstrants.  "  Quod  ne  serpat  latius  ad 
ecclesiae  patriaeque  totius  noyam  turbationem  et  Felaeianismi 
importunam  reductionem,  faxit  pro  sapientia  et  bonitate  sua 
Deus!"* 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  Protestant's  assertion,  that  '<OId 
Galvinists  did  not  make  two  sins,  first  Adam's  sin,  and  secondly 
original  sin  (depravity)  as  resulting  from  it,"  he,  in  common 
wiSi  all  the  Reformers,  almost  without  exception,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  reformed,  constantly  make  the  distinction  between 
imputed  sin  and  inherent  corruption,  maintaining  that  the  lat- 
ter could  not  be  reconciled  with  God's  justice,  without  the  ad- 
mission of  the  former.  <<  Whatever  is  said,"  he  remarks,  *^  of 
a  natural  law,  according  to  which  corrupted  Adam  should 
beget  a  corrupt  posterity,  as  a  wolf  begets  a  wolf,  and  a  diseas- 
ed man  diseased  children;  and  of  no  one  being  able  to  commu- 
nicate to  another  what  he  has  not  himself,  &c  it  is  all  utterly 
vain,  unless  the  judicial  imputation  of  Adam's  act  be  admit- 
ted." <^  Id  omne,  absque  admissa  judiciali  imputatione  Ada- 
mici  facti,  vanissimum  est"  p.  756.  And  on  the  preceding 
page,  he  complains  of  Placaeus  as  <<  not  admitting  imputation 
as  the  antecedent  and  cause  of  native  corruption  flowing  from 
it"  And  adds,  <<  Enim  vero  si  ipsa  Adami  transgressio  prima 
nos  non  constituit  damnabiles,  nee  corruptio  nativa  pro  poena 
illius  in  nobis  debet  haberi,  sed  ob  Adami  peccaminosam  si- 
nUUtudinetn  tantum  rei  coram  Deo  simus  aut  fiamus,  jam 
revara  imputatio  iUa  toUitur. "  The  idea,  therefore,  that  we  are 
guilty,  i.  e.  exposed  to  condemnation,  because  of  our  sinful 
likeness  to  Adam  merely,  which  the  Protestant  represents  as 
the  true  Calvinistic  doctrine,  is  expressly  rejected.    This  view 

*  We  presume  our  brethren  will  consider  this  as  another  specimen  of 
the  ad  invidiam  argument.  Though  vre  question  whether  the  idea  en- 
tered their  minds,  that  their  making  OVren  assert  that  those  who  held 
oar  doctrine  were  pretty  near  Socinianism,  was  any  thing  of  the  like  na- 
ture. We  do  not  object  to  their  remark,  for  we  are  not,  as  we  think, 
quite  so  sensitive  as  they  are. 
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of  the  judicial  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  as  the  cause  and  ground 
of  innate  corruption,  is  not  a  later  addition  to  Calvinism,  as  has 
been  inconsiderately  asserted,  but  was  taught  by  Calyin  him- 
self, and  almost  all  his  brother  reformers.  Calvin  says,  <<Deum 
Justo  Judicio  nobis  in  Adamo  maledixisse  ac  voluisse  nos  ob 
illius  peccatum  corruptos  nasci,  peccasse  unum,  omnes  ad  poe- 
nam  trahi,"  &c.  It  is  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,  therefore, 
according  to  Calvin,  and  as  a  punishment  for  Adam's  sin,  that 
we  are  born  corrupt.  To  the  same  effect  Beza  speaks  of  the 
^  corruptio,  quae  est  poena  istius  culpae  imposita  tarn  Adamo 
quam  posteris."  And  Martyr  strongly  asserts,  '^profecto 
neminem  esse  qui  ambigat,  peccatum  originale  nobis  infligi  in 
ultionem  et  poenam  primi  lapsus." 

This  view,  as  already  stated,  is  not  confined  to  Calvinists. 
The  Augsburg  confession,  as  quoted  above,  clearly  expresses 
it.  And  further,  the  standards  of  the  Lutheran  Church  assert 
that,  <^  Justo  Dei  judicio  (in  poenam  hominum)  justitia  con- 
creata  seu  originalis  amissa  esset,"  by  which  defect,  privation, 
or  spoliation,  human  nature  is  corrupted.  See  Bretschneider, 
vol.  2.  p.  33.  This  writer  immediately  adds,  the  same  senti- 
ment is  contained  in  the  assertion  of  the  Apology  I.  p.  5S. 
<<Defectus  et  concupiscentia  sunt  poenae,  (des  Adamischen 
Vergehens,  von  dem  die  Rede  ist.)  Melancthon  held  the  same 
doctrine.  '^  Melancthon  betrachtete  auch  den  Verlust  des 
Ebenbildes  und  des  Enstehen  der  concupiscentia  als  Strafe  fSr 
Adam's  Vergehen."  And  in  the  next  page  he  quotes  from 
his  Loci  Theolog.  the  following  passage,  '<  Kevera  autem  per- 
petua  Ecclesiae  sententia  est,  prophetarum,  apostolonim  et 
scriptorum  veterum :  peccatum  originis  non  tantuni  esse  im- 
putationem,  sed  in  ipsa  hominum  natura  caliginem  et  pravita- 
tem."*  Here  we  have  the  common  view  to  which  we  have 
so  often  referred,  original  sin  includes  both  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  inherent  depravity.  Bretschneider  himself 
says  expressly,  that  according  to  the  Schmalkald  Articles  and 
the  Form  of  Concord,  <<  Beides,  das  Vergehens  Adams  sowohl 
als  das  dadurch  enstandene  Verderben  selbst  Ursuche  der  Strafe 
sey. "  <<  Both  Adam's  transgression,  and  the  corruption  there- 
by occasioned,  is  the  ground  of  punishment."  Here,  '^are  two 
sins — first  Adam's,  and  secondly  depravity  resulting  from  it" 

We  refer  to  this  expression  of  opinion  by  the  early  Reform- 
erS)  to  show  that  not  merely  Calvinists,  but  Lutherans  also, 

*  Loci  Theologic),  p.  86.  Detzer's  edition,  1828. 
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held  the  doctrine  of  imputation  as  we  have  exhibited  it.  That 
they  held  the  doctrine  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  understood  it,  is  plain,  from  their  calling  imputation  a 
forensic  or  judicial  act,  a  declaration  of  one  as  a  sinner  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  in  opposition  to  his  being  rendered  so  in  a  mo- 
ral sense;  precisely  as  justification  is  a  rendering  just  legally^ 
not  morally.  The  same  thing  is  plain  from  the  illustratibns  of 
the  subject,  with  which  their  works  abound — illustrations  bor* 
rowed  from  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  of  his  righte- 
ousness to  us,  of  parents'  sins  to  their  children,  &c.  and  finally 
from  the  constant  representation  of  inherent,  innate  depravity, 
as  a  penal  evil.  If  penal,  of  what  is  it  the  punishment?  Of 
Adam's  sin.  Then,  if  this  sin  be  morally  ours,  they  taught 
that  men  are  punished  with  moral  depravity  for  being  morauly 
depraved — they  assumed  the  existence  of  corruption,  to  account 
for  its  existence!  All  becomes  plain,  if  you  will  allow  these 
men  to  mean  what  they  say  they  meant,  viz.  that  in  virtue  of 
our  union  with  Adam  as  our  common  father  and  representa- 
tive, his  offence  is  judicially  regarded  (not  physically  render- 
ed) ours,  and  on  the  ground  of  its  imputation  to  us,(i.e.  of  its 
being  judicially  laid  to  our  account,)  the  penalty  came  on  us  as 
well  as  on  him;  hence  the  loss  of  original  righteousness  and< 
corruption  of  nature,  are  penal  evils. 

This,  we  are  persuaded,  is  the  common  Calvinistic  doctrine 
on  this  subject  The  Protestant  blames  us  for  being  so  confident 
as  to  this  matter.  We  are  confident;  and  to  such  a  degree^ 
that  we  are  willing  to  submit  to  all  the  mortification  arising 
from  the  exposure  of  ignorance,  where  ignorance  is  most  dis- 
graceful, viz.  of  one's  own  Ions  cherished  opinions,  if  either 
the  Protestant  or  Spectator  will  accomplish  the  task  as  to  the 
point  in  debate.  Let  it  be  recollected  what  that  point  is:  Does 
the  doctrine  of  imputation,  as  taught  by  old  Calvinists  as  a 
body,  include  the  ideas  of  <^  literal  oneness"  and  transfer  of 
moral  acts,  or  moral  character?  Prove  the  afiirmative  of  this, 
and  we  stand  ready  to  confess  ignorance,  and  to  renounce  old 
Calvinism.  As  both  the  Protestant  and  Spectator  have  made 
the  attempt,  and  repeated  it,  without,  in  our  judgment,  with 
modesty  be  it  spoken,  throwing  the  weight  of  a  straw's  shadow 
into  the  opposite  scaJe,  our  confidence,  to  say  the  least,  is  not 
weakened.  We  make  this  remark  in  no  overweening  spirit 
But  having  been  thus  taught  the  doctrine  in  question,  on  our 
mother's  knees — ^having  heard  it  thus  explained  from  the  cate- 
chism and  pulpit  all  our  lives, — ^tohave  it  now  asserted,  <<yoa 
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know  nothing  of  the  matter;  the  true  doctrine  includes  impot- 
flibilities  and  absurdities  (and  blasphemies  too)  of  the  most 
monstrous  kind/'  takes  us  not  a  little  by  surprise^  and  finds  us 
not  a  little  incredulous. 

LetuSy  however,  for  a  moment  see  what  are  the  most  plausi- 
ble erounds  on  which  their  allegations  rest.  The  Protestant,  in- 
deed, tells  us,  <<  he  has  not  thought  it  his  duty  to  launch  into 
the  dispute  itself  about  imputation,"  but  intended  to  make  onl  j 
<<afew  observations."  In  these  observations  he  does  not  deny 
that  the  exhibition,  given  in  the  Repertory,  of  the  views  of 
Turrettin,  Owen,  &c.  is  correct  He  says,  indeed,  these  wri- 
ters contradict  themselves,  but  that  they  taught  as  we  have  re- 
presented them  to  do,  he  admits.  For  he  has  not  said  a  word 
to  rebut  the  positive  declarations,  which  we  adduced  from  their 
writings,  but  questions  their  competency  as  witnesses,  as  to 
what  Calvinism  is.  If,  therefore,  we  had  no  other  opponent 
in  this  discussion,  we  assuredly  should  not  have  thought  it  ne- 
cenary  to  say  another  word  on  the  subject,  until  he  had  so  far 
condescended  as  to  show,  either,  that  Turrettin,  Owen,  De 
Moor,  Tuckney,  and  the  French  Synod  of  1645,  were  not 
Calvinists,  or  that  we  had  misapprehended  or  misstated  their 
views. 

He  expresses  great  surprise  at  our  appealing  to  such  authori- 
ties. *^I  confess,"  he  says,  <<  this  mode  of  establishing  the 
reviewer's  opinions,  struck  me  with  not  a  little  surprise. 
What?  A  Presbyieriany  and  leave  the  Westminster  confes- 
sion out  of  view?"  Again,  <<But  why  did  he  not  go  to  the 
standards  of  the  Calvinistic  churches,  instead  of  Turrettin 
and  Owen?  As  he  has  not  done  it,  I  must  do  it  for  him."  p. 
159.  The  answer  to  all  this,  is  very  easy.  The  point  in  de- 
bate is  not,  whether  Calvinists  held  the  doctrine  of  impu- 
tation, for  ^is  is  not  denied;  but,  how  did  they  understand  it? 
This  question  is  not  to  be  decided  by  appealing  to  the  old  con- 
fessions, because  in  them  we  find  the  mere  assertion  of  the 
doctrine,  not  its  explication.  They  tell  us  that  <^  original  sin 
includes  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin;"  the  question  is,  what 
•  does  this  mean  ?  The  Protestant  and  Spectator  say  it  means 
one  thing;  we  say  it  means  another.  Who  is  to  decide?  One 
wonld  thmk  the  original  framers,  adopters  and  expounders  of 
these  confessions — ^tne  very  persons  to  whom  we  appealed — 
and  whose  testimony  the  Protestant  so  disrespectfully  rejects. 
But  if  the  framers  of  an  instrument  are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
tell  U8  in  what  sense  they  meant  it  to  be  understood^  we  know 
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not  where  to  go  for  information.  We  were  very  much  sur- 
prised to  find  even  the  Spectator  saying,  that  from  our  silence 
with  regard  to  their  reference  to  the  Westminster  Catechism^ 
they  supposed  we  meant  tacitly  to  admit  our  dissent  from  the 
doctrine  of  imputation,  as  taught  by  the  Westminster  divines, 
p.  163.  This  remark  is  the  more  singular,  as  the  very  point 
in  dispute  was,  in  what  sense  those  divines  and  Calvmists 
generally  held  the  doctrine.  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed 
to  admit  our  dissent  from  the  very  men  with  whom  we  were 
labouring  to  prove  we  agreed.  Besides,  in  introducing  the 
testimony  of  Tuckney,  p.  445,  we  stated  that  he  waa  a  mem* 
her  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  of  the  committee  to 
draft  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  author  of  a  large  part  of 
the  Catechism,  and  therefore,  "  a  peculiarly  competent  wit* 
nes8  as  to  the  sense  in  which  our  formularies  mean  to  teach 
the  doctrine  of  imputation.  "* 

But  the  Protestant  thinks  we  had  very  good  reasons  for  not 
appealing  to  the  old  confessions.  <<  What?  A  Presbyterian^ 
and  leave  the  Westminster  confession  out  of  view?  Why 
this  ?  was  the  spontaneous  question.  For  a  reason  plain 
enough.  The  reviewer  recollected  the  answer  he  used  to  give, 
when  a  child,  to  a  catechetical  question,  viz.  Sinned  in  him 
and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression.  Indeed? 
Sinned  in  him?  Then  there  is  something  more  than  putative 
ain;  for  here  Adam^s  sin  is  our  sin,  and  his  guilt  is  our  guilt," 
and  so  on,  p.  159.  We  shall  endeavour  to  answer  this  serious- 
ly. What  do  our  standards  and  old  Calvinists  generally,  mean 
when  they  say,  <<  All  mankind  sinned  in  Adam?"  The  ex- 
pression obviously  admits  of  two  interpretations;  the  one,  that 
which  the  Protestant  and  Spectator  would  put  upon  it,  viz. 
that  in  virtue  of  a  ^Oiteral  oneness,"  all  mankind  really  acted 

*  On  the  same  P&^«  the  Spectator  says  of  us,  that  notwithstandiiig  our  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  dissent  from  Calvin  and  the  Westminster  Divines,  *^  Still 
they  maintain  that  the  doctrine,  as  they  hold  it,  was  the  real  doctrine  of  the  re- 
fbarmed  Churches,  though  they  acknowledge  that  Doederlin,  Bretschneider,  and 
other  distinguished  writers  on  theology,  are  against  them  on  this  point"  If 
the  Spectator  will  turn  tp  the  passage,  p.  438,  to  which  he  refers,  he  will  find 
that  we  make  no  such  acknowledgment.  We  were  speaking,  not  of  the  **Re* 
fcmed  churches,"  but  of  "Augustine  and  his  followers."  It  was  to  the  latter, 
we  stated,  these  writers  attributed  the  idea  of  literal  and  personal  oneness,  be- 
tween Adam  and  his  posterity — ^not  to  the  Reformed  Churches.  So  far  from  it, 
tfaev  expressly  distinguish  the  theory  of  Augustine  from  that  of  federal  union, 
which  they  say  prevailed  among  the  Reformed.  We  know  of  no  **  distinguished 
writer  on  theolosy"  who  maintains  the  ground  assumed  in  the  Spectator,  in  re- 
fatnoe  to  the  opmions  of  the  great  body  of  Calvinists. 
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in  him — ^his  act  was  literal!  v  our  act.  The  other  proceeds  on 
the  principle  of  representation ;  we  acted -in  him  as  our  repre- 
sentative. This  latter  interpretation  is  at  least  possible.  First, 
because  it  is  a  very  familiar  mode  of  expression .  Nothing  more 
common.  Every  monarch  is  said  to  do  what  his  representa- 
tives do.  <^  The  good  people  of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  I 
assembled."  Were  they  ever  thus  actually  assembled ?  Are  { 
not  the  people  said  to  do  every  thing,  that  is  done  in  their 
name?  Good,  says  the  Protestant,  but  we  never  appointed 
Adam  our  representative.  True.  But  this  bears  on  the  jus- 
tice of  his  being  so  constituted  and  so  acting ;  not  on  the  pro- 
priety of  saying  "We  sinned  in  him,''  on  the  supposition  of 
his  being  our  representative,  which  is  the  only  point  now  at 
issue.  Common  usage,  then,  bears  out  this  interpretation. 
Secondly,  biblical  and  theological  usage  does  the  same.  The 
apostle  says,  <<  Levi  paid  tithes  in  Abraham."  Again,  Paul 
says,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  i?'  w  itwinfst  iiui^tovy  which 
a  multitude  of  commentators.  Pelagian,  as  well  as  others,  ren- 
der <<in  whom  all  sinned."  Do  £ey  all  hold  the  doctrine  of 
literal  oneness  with  Adam?  Does  Whitby,  who  maintains 
the  words  will  admit  of  no  other  rendering,  understand  them 
as  expressing  this  idea?  Besides,  when  the  Bible  says  we 
died  with,  or  in  Christ — are  raised  in  him — do  they  mean  we 
actually  died  when  he  died,  and  rose  when  he  rose  ? 

The  interpretation,  therefore,  which  we  put  on-  the  phrase 
in  question  is  possible.  But,  further,  it  is  the  only  interpre- 
tation which,  with  a  shadow  of  reason,  can  be  put  upon  it  in 
our  standards.  First,  because,  times  without  numW^  their 
authors,  and  the  theological  school  to  which  they  belonged, 
expressly  declare  this  to  be  their  meaning — and  secondly,  be- 
cause their  illustrations  prove  it  Yet  the  Spectator,  p.  168, 
says,  «  The  oneness  described  by  Turrettin  is  a  literal  oneness, 
not  something  resulting  from  stipulation  or  contract."  We 
are  filled  with  wonder,  that  such  a  declaration  should  come 
from  such  a  source.  They  had  before  attributed  the  same 
doctrine  to  our  standards.  Had  they  been  Presbyterians^ 
and  learnt  the  catechism^  they  never  could  have  made  such  an 
assertion.  <<The  covenant  being  made  with  Adam,  as  a 
nublic  person,  not  for  him  only,  but  for  his  posterity,  all  man- 
kind descended  from  him  by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in 
him  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression."*  If  English 

*  Larger  Catechism. 
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be  any  longer  Enslish,  this  means,  that  it  was  as  our  repre- 
sentatiye — as  a  public  person  we  sinned  in  him — ^in  virtue  of 
an  union  resulting  from  a  covenant  or  contract.  Let  it  be 
noted  that  this  is  the  only  union  here  mentioned.  The  bond 
arising  from  our  natural  relation  to  him  as  our  common  parent, 
is  not  even  referred  to.  It  is  neglected,  because  of  its  secon- 
dary importance,  representation  being  the  main  ground  of  im- 
putation ;  so  that  when  representation  ceases,  imputation  ceases, 
although  the  natural  bond  continues.  Let  us  now  hear  Tur- 
rettin,  who  holds  <^this  literal  oneness.''  <<  Adamus  duplici 
isto  vinculo  nobiscumjunctus  est;  1.  iVa/ura/fquatenus Pater 
est,  et  nos  ejus  iilii ;  2.  Politico  djcforensi  quatenus  fuit  prin- 
ceps  et  caput  repraesentativum  totius  generis  humani. ''  This 
is  a  formal,  precise  definition  of  the  nature  of  the  union.  Is 
there  any  thing  mysterious  in  the  bond  between  parent  and 
child,  the  representative  and  those  for  whom  he  acts?  ^The 
foundation,  therefore,''  he  continues,  ^^of  imputation,  is  not 
merely  the  natural  connexion  which  exists  between  us  and 
Adam,  for  were  this  the  case,  all  his  sins  would  be  imputed  to 
us — ^but  principally  the  moral  (not  physical;  just  above  it 
was  nailed  political  J  and  jfederalf  on  the  ground  of  which  God 
entered  into  covenant  with  him  as  our  head.  Hence  in  that 
siny  Adam  acted  not  as  a  private,  but  a  public  person  and  re- 
presentative, 4*c."  p.  679.  Here,  as  before,  it  is  a  <*onencss" 
resulting  from  contract  which  is  made  the  ground  of  imputa- 
tion— ^the  natural  union  is  frequently  not  mentioned  at  all. 
Thus,  p.  689,  in  stating  in  w^hat  sense  we  acted  in  Adam,  or 
how  his  act  was  ours,  he  says,  it  is  « reprsBsentationis  jure." 
Again,  p.  690,  <^  Although,  after  his  first  sin,  Adam  did  not 
cease  to  be  our  head  ratione  originis,  yet  he  did  cease  to  be 
our  representative  head  relatione  fcederis.^^  And  therefore, 
the  ground  of  imputation  no  longer  existed.  Thus  March  says, 
as  quoted  above,  "  All  men  sinned  in  Adam  "  cos  reprsesen- 
tante.^'  Again,  in  hi»  Medulla,  p.  159,  ^^Ji^tissima  est 
autem  haec  imputatio,  cum  Adam  omnium  fuerit  j^ar^n^,  coll. 
Exod.  20,  5,  <  visitans  iniquitatem  patrum  super  £dios,'  &c.  et 
prseterea  foederaliter  omnes  repraesentaverit"  The  natural 
connexion  with  Adam  is,  therefore,  the  relation  between  pa- 
rent and  child.  All  mankind,  says  Fisher,  in  his  exposition 
of  the  catechism,  "  descended  from  Adam  by  ordinary  gene- 
ration, were  represented  by  him  as  their  covenant  head,  and 
THBREFOBE  siuncd  in  him."  <<  Qui  enim  actu  nondum  fuimus, 
cum  Adamus  peccaret,  actu  quoque peccare  nonpotuimu^.'* 
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Wenderline,  (a  strict  Calyinistic  Hollander)  Chrifltiaiia  Theo- 
logian p.  2SB.  It  ia  justy  howeyer,  he  says,  that  Adam's  sin 
should  be  imputed  to  us,  i,  e.  considered  ours;  <<  Quia  Ajdam 
totum  quoque  humanum  genus  repraesentavit" 

Now  for  some  of  the  illustrations  of  the  nature  of  this  union. 
First,  we  were  in  Adam,  as  we  were  in  Christ,  the  act  of  the 
one  is  ours,  as  the  act  of  the  other  is.  So  Turrettin  repeated- 
ly, p.  689.  As  the  act  of  Adam  is  ours,  repr$S8entationii 
jurCf  sic  justitia  Christi  est  actus  unius,  and  yet  ours,  on  the 
same  principle.  Again,  Quamvis  non  fuerimus  (in  Adamo) 
actu — ^yet  being  in  him  as  a  father  and  representative,  his  set 
was  ours — ^Ita  quamvis  non  fuerimus  actu  in  Cbristo,  still, 
since  he  died^r  us,  his  death  is  virtually  our  death.  <^£rgo 
ut  in  Christo  satisfeeimus,  ita  et  in  Adamo  peccavinus.''* 
Again,  we  were  in  Adam  as  Levi  was  in  Abraham,  p.  687. 
Was  this  literally  ? 

It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  this  point  The 
Spectator,  indeed,  tells  us  that,  according  to  the  old  writen^ 
<<  Adam's  ])osterity,  <  were  in  him  as  branches  in  a  root,'  <ss 
the  members  are  in  the  head.' "  Well,  what  does  thismeas? 
Literal  oneness?  Surely  not.  Does  every  writer  who  qpeaks 
of  a  father  as  the  root  of  his  family,  hold  to  the  idea  of  a  <<  lite- 
ral oneness"  between  them.  You  may  make  as  little  or  ss 
much  as  you  please  out  of  such  figurative  expressions,  taken 
by  themselves.  But  by  what  rule  of  interpretation  they  are 
to  be  made  to  mean  directly  the  reverse  of  what  those  who 
employ  them  tell  us  they  intend  by  them,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
divine.  It  must  be  a  strange  ^^  literal  oneness"  which  is 
founded  on  the  common  relation  of  parent  and  child,  or  of  re- 
presentation. Yet  these  are  the  only  bonds  between  us  and 
Adam  which  Turrettin  acknowledges,  and  of  these  the  former 
is  comparatively  of  so  little  importance,  as  very  oommoiily  to 
be  left  out  of  view  entirely,  when  speaking  on  the  subject 

But  we  must  hasten  to  another  point  The  main  dependepce 
of  the  Spectator,  in  his  attempt  to  prove  our  departure  from 
the  old  Calvinistic  system,  is  on  the  use  of  the  word  ^  ill  de* 
aert"  But  words,  he  tells  us,  p.  321,  are  nothing.  Let  us 
have  ideas.  We  said,  the  ill-desert  of  one  man  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  another.  Turrettin  says,  <^The  ill-desert  of  Adam 
ia  transferred  to  his  posterity."  Admitted,  freely.  Is  not  this 
a  direct  contradiction?    Not  at  all    Turrettin  says,  on  quo 

*  Zanch.  Epist  quoted  and  approved  by  Leidocker,  Fax  Veritatii,  p-  44i 
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pagiB)  <<Im]putatioiiof  mn  does  not  constitute  one  a  sinner/'*  on 
the  yeiy  next^  <<The  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  does  coii- 
stitote  all  men  sinners."  Is  there  any  contradiction  here?  So 
the  Protestant  would  say:  but  there  is  none.  Let  language  be 
interpreted,  not  by  the  tinkling  of  the  words,  but  by  the  fair 
and  uniyersal  rules  of  construction.  Imputation  does  render  a 
man  a  sinnes,  in  one  sense,  and  not  in  another — judicially,  not 
morally.  So  justification  renders  a  man  just  in  the  eye  of  the 
hw,  but  not  inherently.     How  often  may  the  same  verbal 

{roposition  be,  with  equal  propriety,  affirmed  or  denied, 
low  obvious  is  it,  that  the  same  man  may,  at  the  same  time, 
be  pronounced  botfi  just  and  unjust,  sub  diversa  tf;tcc«»*  This 
is  an  evil — an  ambiguity  in  the  sense  of  terms,  which  per- 
vades all  language,  and  which  subjects  every  writer  to  the 
charge  of  contradicting  himself  and  every  body  else,  any  one 
may  take  a  fancy  to  place  in  opposition  to  him.  The 
word  guilt  is  as  ambiguous  asi  the  word  sinner.  It  is  some- 
times used  in  a  moral,  at  others  in  a  legal  sense ;  and  so  is  th^' 
word  ill-desert.  We  used  it  in  the  former,  Turrettin  in  the 
latter.  These  are  points  to  be  proved.  As  to  the  first,  viz. 
that  we  used  the  word  ill-desert  in  its  moral  sense,  it  is  plain, 
if  £rom  no  other  fact,  at  least  from  this,  that  the  Spectator  so 
imderstood  it,  so  understands,  and  so  urges  it.  He,  therefore, 
at  least,  must  be  satisfied.  It  is  plain,  too,  from  this  fact,  that 
we,  (in  the  history  of  Pelagianism)  interchanged  it  with  the 
phrases  "moral  acts"  and  "mQ|il  character,"  m  a  way  clear- 
ly to  evince  that  we  employed  them  as  equivalent  expressions. 
And  the  Spectator  quotes  them,  as  meaning  precisely  the  same 
thing.  That  this  was  our  meaning,  is  still  plainer,  if  possible,- 
from  the  fact,  that  in  the  long  discussion  of  the  nature  of  impu- 
tation, the  word  ill-desert  does  not  occur  at  all.  Seeing  the 
confusion  of  ideas  which  prevailed,  we  endeavour  to  prevent 
all  cause  of  stumbling,  by  avoiding  an  ambiguous  word,  and 
by  repeating,  we  fear  to  weariness,  that  it  was  "moral  acts," 
*'  moral  character,"  "  moral  turpitude,"  the  transfer  of  which 
we  denied ;  and  so  again  the  Spectator  understood  us.  The 
difficulty  is,  not  that  they  have  mistaken  our  meaning,  but 
thmt  they  misunderstand  Turrettin.  All  we  have  to  prove,  is 
that  they  consider  Turrettin  to  use  the  word  ill-desert  in  a 
moral  sens^,  as  equivalent  to  moral  turpitude,  or  moral  charac" 
t^ ;  and  secondly,  that  in  this  they  commit  an  obvious  mis- 

*  So  Owen,  **  To  be  culpa  aUena  rereu9  makes  no  man  a  sinner.** 
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take.  If  we  establish  these  two  points,  we  shall  be  in  dear 
day  again.  As  to  the  first,  it  hardly  needs  proof,  for  it  is  the 
very  point  they  have  from  the  beginning  been  labouring  to 
establish — ^viz.  that  imputation  conveys  the  moral  character  of 
the  act  imputed.  On  page  165,  they  ask,  '<What  then  toas 
our  sin  in  Adam  ?  It  was,  as  Turrettin  tell  us,  in  a  passage 
quoted  above^  {commune  peccatum,  communis  culp^)  <a  sin, 
a  criminality  common  to  Adam  and  his  whole  race.'  But 
they  all  affirm,  that  it  was  ^  vere  peccatum,'  <  truly  sin,'  ab 

TBULT  so  AS  ARE  ANT  OF  OUR  PERSONAL,  1.  e.  ACTUAL  TRAK9- 
GRESSIONS."* 

Now  as  to  the  second  point,  viz :  that  Turrettin  and  other 
Calvinists  do  not  use  the  words  guilt,  demerit ,  ill-desert^  &c 
as  the  Spectator  understands  them,  in  a  moral  sense,  we  have 
already  proved  it,  and  might  abundantly  prove  it  again,  because 
fliey  expressly,  repeatedly  and  pointedly  affirm  the  contrary. 
Thus,  when  he  says,  <<  We  are  constituted  truly  sinners  by  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin^"  he  tells  us  as  plainly  as  language 
permits,  in  what  sense,  "Ista  Veritas  est  imputatiowis, 
NON  iKFUSioNis,  juRinicA,  NON  MORALis.''  The  siu  of  Adam 
is  a  common  sin.  In  the  Spectator's  sense  or  ours?  LfCt  Tiip- 
rettin  answer.  The  act  of  Adam  is  universal  (or  common) 
repraesentationis  jure-— quia  individuum  illud  universum 
genus  humanum  repraesentavit  Sic  Justitia  Christi,"  is  com- 
mon on  the  same  ground  and  in  the  same  way,  p.  689.  Again, 
To  impute  is  a  forensic  term,teeaning  to  set  to  one's  account, 
<<  non  est  actus  physicus,  sea  forensis  et  judicialis;"  it  is  to 
render  one  a  sinner  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  not  morally — as  the 
imputation  of  righteousness  renders  legally,  and  not  inherently 
just  Alas!  how  often  must  this  be  said?  Again.  Imputed 
sin  is  constantly  opposed  to  inherent.  The  one  comes  und^ 
the  category  of  relation,  the  other  under  that  of  quality — one 
affects  our  legal  standing,  and  the  other  our  moral  character. 
See  above. 

We  might  prove  the  point  in  hand,  2dly,  from  the  illustra- 
tions which  he  gives  of  the  subject  These  illustrations  are 
drawn  from  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us,  of 
our  sins  to  Him — of  those  parental  sins,  which  are  visited  on 
children,  &c.  Take  two  passages  in  addition  to  those  already 
quoted.  <<  As  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  is  one,  can 
yet  be  communicated  by  imputation,  to  an  innumerable  mul- 

*  These  capitals  are  oun. 
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titude;  and  afi  the  guilt  of  those  sins  of  parents  which  are  im- 
puted to  their  descendants,  is  one  and  the  same,  which  passes 
upon  all ;  so  nothing  prevents  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  being 
one  and  equal,  which  passes  on  all  men.''  p.  690.     The  guilt 
of  Adam  passes,  therefore,  as  the  righteousness  of  Christ  does, 
and  as  the  guilt  of  those  parental  sins  which  are  imputed  to  their 
children.  Now,  if  any  sane  man  will  maintain  that  the  righte- 
ousness of  Christ,  according  to  Turrettin,  is  rendered  morally 
ours;  or,  more  monstrous  still,  that  the  moral  turpitude  of  pa- 
rents is  transferred  to  their  children — then  we  shall  leave  him 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  opinion.     Again,  to  the  same 
efifect,  p.  689.  "  It  is  inconsistent  with  divine  justice  that  any 
should  be  punished  for  a  sin  foreign  to  himy /oreign  in  every 
sense  of  the  word;  but  not  for  a  sm,  which,  although  it  be  fo- 
reign ratione  personsBf  is  yet  common  in  virtue  of  represen- 
tation or  some  bond  of  union,  by  which  its  guilt  may  involve 
many — ^for,  that  this  may  justly  happen,  the  threatenings  of  the 
law,  and  the  judgments  by  which  they  are  executed,  and  the 
example  of  CThrist,  to  whom  our  sins  were  truly  imputed,  de- 
monstrate.''    Here,  then,  notice,  first,  in  what  sense  Adam's 
sin  is  a  common  sin,  viz.  in  virtue  of  union  with  him  as  our 
representative  and  parent;  and  secondly,  that  as  his  guilt  in- 
volves us,  so  the  guilt  of  parents  involve  their  children,  (when 
their  sins  are  imputed  to  them^)  and  so  our  .guilt  involves 
Christ.     Now  will  not  the  Spectator  frankly  admit  that  th6 
guilt,  the  demerit,  the  ill-desert  of  which  Turrettin  speaks  as 
being  transferred — ^is  not  moral  character  or  turpitude — but  le- 
gal responsibility — such  as  exists  between  a  sponsor  and  him 
for  whom  he  acts — a  surety  and  debtor — Christ  and  his  peo- 
ple— an  obligation  to  suffer — a  dignitas  pcense  arising  out  of 
the  legal  relations,  and  not  out  of  the  moral  character  of  those 
concerned  ?    Will  they,  or  can  they,  charge  the  greatest  and 
holiest  men  of  the  Church  with  holding  the  blasphemous  doc- 
trine, that  Christ  was  rendered  morally  a  sinner,  by  the  trans- 
fer of  our  sins? 

We  should  have  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  anew,  were 
we  to  exhibit  all  the  evidence,  which  we  might  adduce,  to  prove 
that  Turrettin  and  old  Calvinists  generally,  do  not  use  the 
words  guilt,  demerit,  ill-desert  in  a  moral  sense.  If  they  do, 
then  they  held  the  transfer  of  moral  character;  admit  the  va- 
lidity of  all  the  objections  of  their  opponents;  acknowledge  as 
true,  what  they  pronounce  to  be  as  absurd  and  impossible,  as  to 
be  wise  with  another's  wisdom,  honest  with  another's  integrity, 
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or  comely  with  another's  beauty;  they  maiataia  thecommuni- 
catioD  of  that  which  they  declare  to  be  '^  as  inseparable  and 
incommunicable  as  any  other  attribute  of  a  thing  or  its  essence 
itself/'  Into  such  a  maze  of  endless  self-contradiction  and  ab- 
surdity do  we  necessarily  involve  them,  when  we  insist  oq  in- 
terpreting their  language,  out  of  its  connexion,  according  to 
our  own  preconceived  notions — insisting  upon  it,  that  becsuae 
we  are  accustomed  to  attach  the  idea  of  moral  pollution  to  the 
words  guilt,  sinner,  demerit,  they  must  have  done  so  too.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Protestant  has  nerve  enough  to  say,  for  the  thou- 
sandth time — ^that  all  these  men  are  travelling  a  perpetual  round 
of  self-contradiction — affirming  and  denying,  in  rapid  socoea- 
sion,  precisely  the  same  thing.  But  what,  let  us  ask,  is  the 
use  of  the  <<  new  exegesis,"  {sensus  communis  redidivtJUj)  if 
all  its  principles  are  to  be  trampled  under  foot — ^ifawiiter, 
instead  of  having  his  language  explained  agreeably  to  theiMttf 
loquendi  of  his  age  and  school — to  his  own  definitions,  expla* 
nations,  and  arguments,  and  in  accordance  with  his  own  sys- 
tem and  the  nature  of  the  subject — ^is  to  be  made,  without  the 
■lightest  necessity,  to  use  terms  in  the  sense  in  which  we  may 
happen  to  be  accustomed  to  employ  them?  What  kind  of  rea- 
soning, for  example,  is  this.  To  be  truly  a  sinner,  is  to  have  a 
sinful  moral  character.  Turrettin  says,  we  are  rendered  truly 
sinners  by  imputation  of  sin^-ergo — ^Turrettin  taught  that  im- 
putation of  sin  conveys  a  sinful  moral  character.  Q.  E.  D.? 
Or  this:  To  be  truly  righteous,  is  to  have  a  righteous  moral 
character,  (i.e.  a  moral  character  conformed  to  the  law.)  Cal- 
vinists  say,  we  are  constituted  truly  righteous  by  the  imputa- 
tion of  righteousness — ergo — ^imputation  conveys  moral  cha- 
racter. Q.  E.  D.  ?  Yet  here  is  the  concentrated  essence  of  sixty 
pages  of  argumentation.  And  what  does  it  amount  to?  to  a 
very  ingenious  specimen  of  that  kind  of  syllogism  in  which  the 
major  proposition  includes  a  petitio  principii.  In  assumisc 
that  the  terms  ^<  sinner"  and  <<  righteous,"  are  used  in  a  moral 
sense,  the  very  thing  to  be  proved  is  taken  for  granted. 
Against  this  assumption  old  Calvinists  constantly  protest,  and 
state  with  tiresome  frequency,  that  they  use  these  words  as  they 
occur  in  the  Bible — ^in  courts  of  law,  and  a  thousand  times  in 
common  life,  not  in  a  moral,  but  in  a  legal  or  forensic  sense, 
that  to  be  legally  a  sinner  is  one  thin^  and  morally  so,  ano- 
ther— ^to  be  lesaily  righteous  is  one  thing,  and  morally  so,  ano- 
ther. If  our  brethren,  however,  will  have  it,  that  becauac 
the  terms,  in  their  opinion,  should  always  include  the  idea  of 
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moral  character,  therefore  old  Calviniata  do  in  fact  80  employ 
them,  we  yenture  to  predict  they  will  stand  very  much  alone 
in  their  opinion.* 

But  it  18  high  time  to  draw  this  article  to  a  close.  There  are 
properly  two  questions  involved  in  this  discussion.  The  one 
relates  to  the  nature  of  imputation:  Does  it  include  the  ideas 
of  literal  oneness  and  transfer  of  moral  character?  The  other: 
Supposing  these  ideas  not  to  belong  to  the  doctrine,  how  far  is 
there  any  real  difference  of  opinion  between,  those  who  hold 
the  doctrine  and  those  who  reject  it?  The  Spectator  says,  the 
difference  is  merely  verbal — we  think  it  real  and  important 
There  is,  however,  a  measure  of  truth  in  their  assertion.  For 
it  has  happened  here,  as  it  is  wont  to  happen  in  such  cases,  men 
often  violently  denounce  a  doctrine,  in  one  breath,  and  in  the 
next  assert  radically  the  same  idea.  Thus  Bellarmine  denied^ 
vnth  singular  vehemence,  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness, and  yet  comes  out  with  the  doctrine  so  fully  and  plainly 
that  Tuckney  affirms,  neither  I^uther  nor  Calvin  could  have 
presented  it   with  more  precision   and  distinctness.     And 

*  The  passages  quoted  from  Calrin  by  the  Spectator^  p.  165,  are  of  a 
different  character,  though  quite  as  little  to  the  purpose.  When  Calvia 
uses  the  expression,  "  acsi  nulla  nostra  culpa  periremus,"  the  Specta- 
tor understands  him  as  saying  that  Adam  s  sin  was  properly  our  stn« 
They  ask,  '*  What  then  was  our  sin  in  Adam,"  and  answer,  *'  They 
(ue.  old  Calvinists)  all  affirm  it  was  truly  sin — as  truly  so  as  are  any  of 
oar  personal,  i.  e.  actual  transgressions.  It  is  **  nostra  culpa,"  **our 
crimmalitv,"  says  Calvin."  Now  Calvin  says,  no  such  thing.  He  does  not 
say  that  Adam's  sin  was  our  sin:  "  Sunt  qui  contendunt"  he  says,  <'nos 
ita  peccato  Adae  perditos  esse,  acsi  nulla  nostra  culpa  periremus,  ideo 
tantum  quasi  ille  nobis peccasset"  "There  are  some  wno  contend  that 
we  are  so  destroyed  by  the  sin  of  Adam,  as  that  we  perish  without  any 
criminality  of  our  own— as  though  he  only  sinned  for  us. "  These  "some 
were  the  Catholic  divines  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  opposition,  who 
taught  that  original  sin  consisted  in  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  solely; 
that  there  was  no  depravity  of  nature.  This  it  is  he  denies— -we  do  not 
perish  on  account  of  tnat  sin  solely,  without  being  personally  depraved. 
This  too,  he  thinks  the  apostle  denies,  when  he  says:  Rom  .v.  12.  "Since 
flU  have  sinned"  i.e.  all  are  corrupt.  "  Istud  Peccare,  est  corruptos  esse 
et  vitiatos.  Ilia  enim  naturaliahravitaa  quam  €  matris  utero  anerimus, 
peccatum  est"  Calvin,  theretore,  is  speaking  of  one  subject,  and  the 
Spectator  applies  his  words  to  another.  We  have  adveited  to  this  point 
already,  and  clearly  shown  that  Calvin  taught  we  are  condemned,  ooth 
propter  peccatum  alienum,  and  propter  improbitatem,  which  is  in  our 
own  hearts.  So  in  Ezek.  xviii.  20,  he  says,  "  Si  quaeratur  causa  male- 
^ctionis,  quae  incumbit  omnibus  posteris  Adae,  dicitur  esse  alienum 
peccatum,  et  cujusque  proprium."  The  ground  of  our  condemnation 
IS  peccatum  alienum,  as  well  as,  peccatum  cujusque  proprium.  Two 
uns— imputed  and  inherent. 
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Turrettin  quotes  him  as  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  imputatioo 
of  Adam's  sin,  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  Such  things  still  hap- 
pen. We  question  whether  any  man  since  the  days  of  Augus- 
tine has  stated  the  latter  doctrine  in  stronger  terms  than  Dr. 
Hopkins,  in  the  passage  quoted  above;  yet  he  rejects  the  doc- 
trine. That  Adam  is  our  federal  head  and  representatiye,  and 
his  disobedience  is  our  disobedience,  he  admits,  and  this  ii  the 
whole  doctrine.  So,  too,  our  New  Haven  brethren  revolt  at 
the  idea  of  representation,  and  of  our  being  included  in  the 
same  covenant  with  Adam,  and  yet  tells  us,  <<  Adam  was  not 
on  trial  for  himself  alone,''  but  also  for  his  posterity.  How 
one  man  can  be  on  trial  for  another,  without  that  other  stand* 
ing  his  probation  in  him — falling  if  he  fall,  and  standing  if  he 
stand — we  cannot  conceive,  and  happily,  it  is  not  for  us  to  ex- 
plain. Though  the  opposers  of  such  doctrines,  driven  bj  the 
stress  of  truth,  do  thus  occasionally  come  out  with  the  admis- 
sion of  what  they  are  denying,  still,  we  cannot  thence  infer  that 
there  is  no  real  difference,  even  as  to  these  very  points,  between 
them  and  those  whom  they  oppose.  We  should  err  very  much 
if  we  were  to  conclude  from  the  fact,  that  Bellarmine  states  so 
clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  righteousness,  that, 
he  agreed  with  Luther  and  Calvin,  on  the  subject  of  jus- 
tification. The  case  was  far  otherwise.  He  retained  his 
idea  of  inherent  righteousness,  and  moral  justification,  and  sap- 
ped the  foundation  of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
system — justification  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  merits,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  thing  subjective  and  personal.  And  the 
evils  of  this  theory,  notwithstanding  his  admission,  by  turning 
the  confidence  of  men  from  Christ  to  themselves,  were  not  the 
less  fatal  to  truth  and  holiness.  This  is  no  unusual  occurrence. 
It  is  a  common  saying,  that  every  Arminian  is  a  Calvinist  in 
prayer,  yet  we  cannot  thence  infer,  he  is  really  a  Calvinist  in 
doctrine.  Though  we  are  ready  to  admit,  therefore,  that  at 
times  the  Spectator  comes  near  admitting  all  we  ask,  there  is 
still,  we  fear,  a  hiatus  valde  deflendtis  which  continues  to 
separate  us.  What  the  difference  is,  we  distinctly  stated  in 
our  previous  article.  They  deny  the  transfer,  or  assumption  of 
legal  obligation  or  responsibility,  and  therefore  maintain  that 
the  punishment  of  one  man  can  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
come  upon  another.  We  use  the  word  punishment  precisely 
as  they  do;  it  is  evil  inflicted  on  a  person  by  a  Judge  in  exe- 
cution of  a  sentence,  and  with  a  view  to  support  the  authority 
of  the  law.    This  is  the  principle  which  they  reject    A  prin- 
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ciple,  which  entering^  as  it  does,  into  the  view  of  original  sin 
as  entertained  by  all  the  Reformed  Churches,  (for  all  held  that 
the  loss  of  original  righteousness  and  corruption  of  nature  were 
penal  evils,)  essential  as  it  is  to  the  doctrine  of  substitution, 
and,  as  we  think,  to  all  correct  views  of  atonement  and  justifi- 
cation, we  deem  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  cause  of 
evangelical  truth  and  piety.  This  is  a  part  of  the  subject  on 
which  we  have  not  time  to  enter,  and  which  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  task  which  we  originally  assumed:  which  was  to  vin- 
dicate ourselves  from  the  charge  of  bavins  abandoned  the  com- 
mon Calvinistic  doctrine  of  imputation,  by  proving  that  the 
doctrine  was  held  by  old  Calvinists  precisely  as  we  have  pre- 
sented it.  If  after  this  proof  and  this  exhibition,  our  New 
Haven  brethren  can  intelligently  say,  they  agree  with  us,  we 
riiall  heartily  rejoice. 
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Art.  I.— biblical  ELOQUENCE  AND  POETRY. 

* 

Sacred  Poetry  and  sacred  Rhetoric  have  both  shared,  but 
too  largely,  in  that  inheritance  from  the  heathen  classics  which 
has  at  once  so  enriched  and  corrupted  the  literature  of  Chris* 
tian  nations.     The  inspired  volume  a/one,  in  its  original  and 
divine  perfection,  remains  incorrupt  and  unmarred.    Its  poets 
and  orators  alone  are  found  guiltless  of  idolatry,  of  flattery,  of 
selfishness,  of  disingenuousness,  or  vain^glory.     Whether  by 
their  antiquity,  the  peculiar  customs  and  exclusive  laws  of 
their  country,  ^eir  unlettered  condition,  or  solely  and  directly 
by  theHoIy  Grhost,  they  were  all  secured  from  those  fascinations 
of  a  foreign  style  and  false  philosophy,  and  an  impure  mytho- 
logical fancy,  which  so  often  bewilder  and  betray  those  who 
essay  to  catch  their  spirit  and  execute  their  purposes.     Even 
those  devout  and  venerable  ^<  Fathers^'  who  learned  sacred 
eloquence  from  inspired  lips,  and  employed  its  powers  in  a 
cause  as  sacred,  are  too  often  found  like  magnanimous,  but 
unwary  physicians,  inhaling  death  while  giving  life;  or  like 
generous  conquerors  of  a  barbarous  land,  conferring  liberty 
and  peace,  but  catching  tyranny  and  war,  teaching  truth,  but 
learning  error,  imparting  the  gifts  and  graces  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom  and  Christian  love,  themselves,   while,  too  often  lin- 
gering in  wistful  meditation  beneath  the  unhallowed  shades  of 
Academus,  or  dwelling  in  unguarded  speculation  on  the  storied 
voji.  III.  No.  IV. — 3  L 
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mysteries  of  the  Parthenon,  or  of  Delos  and  Delphi,  or  listen- 
ing with  unchastened  sense  to  philosophic  fancies,  and  me- 
lody and  minstrelsy,  founded  on  mythology,  and  canonized  in 
impassioned  heathenism.  We  turn  with  disgust  and  regret 
unfeigned  ffom  our  holy  religion  as  we  find  it  tabled  forth  and 
well  nigh  caricatured  by  some  of  the  "  Apostolical. Fathers," 
and  ask,  "  Where — where  is  that  Divine  Mentor  which  ruled 
the  intellect,  and  shielded  the  heart, and  purified  the  lipsof  Paul, 
amid  all  the  passing  and  recollected  associations  of  Attic  song 
and  eloquence  and  wit?" 

Some  of  the  most  fruitful  branches  of  the  Christian  vine  in 
the  earlier  centuries  were  ali*o  those  graffed  in  from  the  luxu- 
riant and  cherished  nurseries  of  Pagan  poetry  and  eloquence 
and  philosophy.  Able  and  eloquent  defenders  of  the  faith 
they  were,  indeed;  but  their  strong  affections  and  intellectual 
powers  would  sometimes  revisit  their  early  home  of  heart  and 
mind,  and  it  were  a  miracle  of  grace,  if  some  tones  had  not 
again  been  caught  from  the  venerated  voice  of  him  who  first 
taught  them  how  to  think  and  feel  and  speak.  These  did 
much,  though  designing  directly  the  reverse,  to  introduce  and 
perpetuate  an  incautious  homage  to  the  classic  authorities  of 
the  heathen  world.  Even  the  sainted  Martyr  Justin  will 
scarce  escape  this  censure.  .  His  godly  sincerity  will  not 
be  doubted.  Yet  we  find  him  in  his  elaborate  "  exhortation" 
to  his  unbelieving  countrymen,  virtually  giving  sanction  to 
some  of  the  mystical  vagaries  of  the  Platonic  school,  of  which 
he  had  himself  been  once  a  deep  disciple.  As  we  rapidly 
descend  in  the  dark  history  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  from 
their  high  defence  and  resting  place  upon  the  arm  of  the  Di- 
vine Helper,  down  to  their  apparent  helpless  dependence  upon 
an  ignorant,  selfish,  perjured  Pope  and  Priesthood,  we  trace, 
at  every  step,  the  palsying  spirit  of  Classic  Heathenismj 
making  or  amalgamating  with  the  very  soul  of  Antichrist; 
difiusing  mysticism  and  masonic  charity^  where  should  ever 
beam  meridian  truth  and  universal  love;  suggesting  to  simple 
or  depraved  and  aspiring  devotees  their  first  crude  thoughts  of 
holy  mysteries  and  vows  of  sacrifice  and  penance,  of  purga- 
tory and  posthumous  saints,  or  demi-deities  oi  gates  and  keys 
of  heaven,  and  infallible  responses  and  Divine  oracles  from 
human  lips;  until,  at  last,  the  sacred  volume  was  wholly  su- 
perseded and  proscribed;  the  darkness  became  such  as  might 
be  felt;  the  poor,  in  property,  in  power,  or  in  spirit,  could 
no  longer  learn  nor  sing  the  sweet  songs  of  Zion,  even  in  the 
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secret  chambers  of  this  house  of  their  pilgrimage;  the  green 
pastures  were  withered,  the  still  waters  turbid,  the  trees  of 
celestial  fruit  all  girdled  to  the  very  heart,  and  the  beloved 
city  of  our  God  sat  solitary,  famishing  and  defenceless,  being 
no  longer  nerved  to  Christian  contests  and  victories,  by  the 
Divine  eloquence  of  her  orators,  no  longer  gladdened  by  the 
high  praises  and  visions  of  her  own  poets  and  prophets. 

In  the  guarded  secrecy  of  the  cloister,  were  the  Holy  Bible 
and  the  heathen  classics  both  preserved,  and  have  since  con- 
isummated  this  union  of  sacred  and  profane,  of  which  the  rage 
for  scholastic  theology,  with  all  its  monstrous  medley  of  facts 
and  forms  in  philosophy,  metaphysics,  sciences  and  religions 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  complete  triumph  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle  in  the  fifteenth,  will  be  found  further 
illustrations,  but  too  graphic  and  correct.  Hence  the  fact, 
that  when  Wickliffe,  the  morning  star  of  the  reformation, 
arose,  with  the  first  English  Bible  in  his  hands,  and  bibliccl 
eloquence  on  his  lips,  he  found  every  system  of  Christian 
morals,  not  to  say  religion,  speedily  merged  in  heathen  phi- 
losophy: and  when  we  reflect,  that  it  was  that  eloquent  philo- 
sophy of  Greece  and  Rome,  which,  even  in  style^  is  said  to 
have  rivalled  the  finished  productions  of  their  ablest  orators; 
and  if  the  stem  moralists  of  the  Christian  faith  were  brought 
thus  universally  and  deliberately  to  bow  before  this  classic 
shrine,  shall  we  hope  to  find  the  licensed  votaries  even  of 
sacred  poetry  and  eloquence  alone  in  independent  and  pure 
devotion  to  scriptural  sentimeqt  and  scriptural  diction  ?  What- 
ever might  be  the  hopes  of  the  pious  heart,  and  however  hu- 
miliating  the  causes  which  may  account  for  the  fact,  when  we 
do  first  descry  our  Christian  poets  and  orators  emerging  from 
this  chaotic  state  of  religion  and  literature,  we  find  them,  one 
and  all,  arrayed  in  a  parti- coloured  mantle,  variously  caught 
from  Isaiah  and  Homer,  Plato  and  Paul,  David  and  .^na- 
creonj  Christ  and  Belial.  To  say  nothing  of  the  profaner 
poets,  to  whom  their  productions  give  Pagans  by  far  the  high- 
est claim;  review  our  own  immortal  Milton,  on  one  page 
glowing  with  the  seraphic  fire  of  holy  inspiration,  on  the  next 
flushed  with  the  classic  vanity  of  converse  with  the  fabled 
Muses.  Even  Watts,  who  takes  his  seat  fast  by  the  sweet 
Psalmist  of  Israel,  was  sometimes  tempted  to  bow  his  reverend 
head  at  the  goal  of  classic  fame,  wandering  on  the  wings  of 
his  Urania,  where  the  Holy  Dove  would  not  descend.     A 
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more  minute  and  critical  investigation  than  is  requisite  fer 
our  present  purpose,  discovers  in  the  productions  of  nearly  all 
our  modem  poets  and  orators,  a  devotion  to  heathen  models— 
unchristian  to  say  the  least,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  clearly 
detects  one  great  cause  of  that  dearth  of  genuine  sacred  poetry 
and  eloquence  so  long  and  so  deeply  and  justly  lamented  in 
the  Church.  The  epithet  classic^  abused  as  it  may  have  beea 
by  modern  empirics  in  education^  has  still,  we  doubt,  acquir- 
ed a  meaning  far  too  comprehensive,  and  a  charm  quite  too 
potent  for  the  independent  unity  and  simplicity,  the  divine 
dignity  and  truth  which  become  Christian  poetry  and  rhetoric. 
The  Pagan  authors  to  whom  this  term  is  commonly  appro- 

i>riated,  as  if  not  content  with  their  deserved  power  over  the 
anguage  and  genius  and  intellect  of  Christians,  would  also 
erect  a  standard  for  their  style,  and  ultimate  objects  for  their 
attainment — not  content  with  giving  us  an  area  and  a  starting 
point,  they  would  likewise  give  laws  for  our  course,  a  zoal  for 
our  end — and  then,  alas!  a  wreath  of  fading  laurel  for  our 
crown.  But  where,  it  may  be  asked,  in  behalf  of  our  own 
sacred  classics,  where  is  the  revelation  which  gives  the  prize 
of  sacred  poetry  and  eloquence  to  those  who  shall  invoke  and 
invent  like  Homer,  or  write  in  lines  of  grace  like  Cicero? 
And  yet  behold  to  this  day,  the  Christian  orator  and  poet 
struggle,  even  unto  death,  to  preach  in  Pagan  style  the  simple 
Gospel  to  the  poor,  or  on  wings  of /ablea  muses  to  raise  the 
souls  of  men  to  the  Christianas  heaven.  Alas!  where  are  the 
minds  of  heavenly  mould,  wha  dare  to  take  the  Holy  Bible  as 
their  standard  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  as  well  as  in  morality 
and  religion?  who  demand  such  unity  in  a  poem  as  through- 
out makes  one  God  alone  the  one  sovereign  and  pervading 
spirit  of  the  universe,  and  such  genius  as  will  invent  and  exe- 
cute nothing  inconsistent  with  that  holy  unity,  and  such  beauty 
and  sublimity  and  pathos  in  expression  as  will  touch  no  pas- 
aion  of  the  soul,  but  in  unison  with  the  laws  of  pathos  and 
sublimity  and  beauty  in  the  sacred  Scriptures?  There  is  one, 
indeed — honoured  be  his  memory  and  his  work — the  immor- 
tal Lowthj  with  one  disciple,  "severe  in  youthful  beauty," 
who  has  just  "  rolled  his  numbers  down  the  tide  of  time." 
Their  works  in  sacred  poetry,  will  live  in  holy  hearts  beside 
the  blessed  book  of  God.  Biit  for  the  rest,  and  for  these  too, 
where  they  have  been  weak  enough  to  need  it,  there  is  the 
legalized  apology,  that,  from  their  pliant  childhood^  they 
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were  moulded  and  severely  measured  by  laws  of  heathen 
poetry  and  rhetoric;  and  how  should  they  not  find  it  hard  to 
play  with  skill  on  David's  lyre,  or  preach  with  power  from 
the  notes  of  Paul?  Will  you  send  the  child  and  youth  six- 
sevenths  of  his  time  to  learn  of  Virgil,  HoAer,  Horace,  Quinc- 
tilian  and  Demosthenes,  and  expect  him  to  return  a  man  in 
love  and  league  with  Prophets  and  Apostles?  "We  are 
taught  to  clap  our  hands  enraptured,  when  we  find  a  manu- 
script that  speaks  in  praise  of  Pagan  Gods" — meanwhile  for- 
get the  book  that  tells  of  God  who  made  the  universe  and 
saves  the  soul,  and  then  required  to  sing  or  preach  the  perfec- 
tions and  precepts  of  the  last,  to  those  who  pay  idolatry  to  the 
first  How  appropriate  the  pious  aspiration  of  one,  who,  in 
this  sacred  cause,  labours  while  he  prays:  "May  the  time 
soon  arrive,  when  Christians  shall  think  themselves  in  duty 
bound  to  give  their  children  at  least  as  much  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  and  Saviour,  as  of  Jupiter  and  his  associates."  And 
how  does  this  unyielding  devotion  of  Christian  poets  and 
preachers  to  classic  authorities,  give  immortality  to  the  lines 
of  Cowper: 

**l8  Chpst  the  abler  teacher  or  the  schools? 
If  Christ,  then  why  resort  at  every  turn 
To  Athens,  or  to  Rome  for  wisdom,  short 
Of  man^s  occasions,  when  in  Him  reside 
Grace,  knowledge,  comfort,  an  unfathomM  store. 
How  oil,  when  raul  has  served  us  with  a  text, 
Has  Epictetus,  Plato,  Tully  preached  ?" 

It  is  not  that  the  common  principles  of  what  is  technically 
calledc/a^jjfcpoetry  and  eloquence,  are  inadequate  to  their  own 
secular  purposes,  or  that  they  are  generally  considered  adverse 
to  sacred  ends,  or  that  many  of  them  do  not  necessarily  enter 
into  every  production  of  genuine  poetry  and  eloquence,  sacred, 
civil,  or  profane.  But  may  we  not  rationally  doubt  whether 
these  principles,  as  a  system  or  science,  such  as  we  find  embo- 
died in  our  standard  books  on  this  subject,  are  not  too  con- 
tractedy  too  humany  too  appropriate  to  their  own  earthly 
purposes,  to  be  adequate  ta  the  infinite  and  eternal  results  of 
the  Christian  religion?  And  that,  too,  inclusive  of  any  chapter 
you  may  chance  to  find  entitled,  <<  Sacred  Rhetoric  or  Poetry ,'' 
which,  by  the  way,  reminds  us  how  a  pious  emperor  of  the 
Christian  world,  chained  and  decked  in  heathen  fashion,  would 
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grace  a  Turkish  triumph  or  an  Algerine  ovation.     Are  we  not 
taught  by  theae  systems  to  announce  the  truth  of  Crod  and  for 
the  glory  of  God,  in  strict  accordance  with  rules,  whose  sources 
and  whose  aims  are  merely  human,  and  chiefly  heathen?  And 
if  from  reverence  for  the  simple  unalloyed  eloquence  of  the 
Bible,  or  the  instinctive  inspiration  of  his  high  and  holy  ob- 
ject, the  sacred  poet  or  orator  chance  to  deviate  from  this 
standard,  is  he  not  taught  to  tremble  and  retract,  by  the  caustic 
criticism  of  that  very  world  and  the  imitators  of  those  very 
Pagans,  whose  conversion  is  the  object  of  his  poem  or  dis- 
course?    How  complete,  how  withering  through  the  Chris- 
tian world,  has  been  this  thraldom  which  the  classic  writings 
of  earth  have  been  permitted  to  exercise  for  ages  over  the 
classic  writings  of  Heaven — with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  we 
mean  the  Holy  Scriptures.     And  no  appeal  is  more  just  or 
affecting,  than  that  which  Irving  utters  as  from  the  opening 
lids  of  this  neglected  book,  proclaiming  its  divine  right  of 
freedom  from  the  bondage  of  scholastic  task-masters.     How 
long  is  this  to  last?     How  long  are  these  new  born  powers  of 
the  Christian  within  us,  thus  to  be  compressed  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  human  genius  and  taste  and  sensibilities? 
Is  it  asked  where  then  shall  be  found  a  system  of  genuine 
sacred  poetry  or  rhetoric?     In  Lowth  and  Herder,  and  pre- 
cisely where  they  sought  and  found  their  system  of  sacred 
poetry.     The  elements  of  that  system  were  in  existence  ages 
before  Homer,  or  Horace,  or  Virgil'  dreamed  of  giving  laws 
to  the  poetry  of  Christians.     And  does  not  fidelity  demand  of 
those,  whether  poets  or  orators,  who  address  others  for  the 
sacred  purposes  of  religion,  that  they  adopt,  as  the  best  possi- 
ble, that  style  which  God  has  himself  selected  for  the  same 
purposes;  and  that  every  Christian  orator  task  his  powers  to 
the  utmost,  to  do  that  for  himself,  in  sacred  rhetoric,  which 
Lowth  and  Herder  have  so  nearly  and  so  nobly  accomplished 
for  the  world,  in  the  department  of  sacred  poetry.     We  can- 
not resist  the  conviction,  that  though  the  systems  of  secular 
eloquence  which  have  so  long  controlled  and  contracted  tlie 
energies  of  the  Church,  were  in  this  hour  consumed  to  ashes, 
there  would  still  remain  to  everji^  faithful  student  of  simple 
sacred  rhetoric,  the  elements  of  a  system  broader  and  purer 
and  everyway  more  worthy  of  his  devotion:  and  that  not 
merely  in  regard  to  the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  sacred  elo- 
quence, but  also  to  what  rhetoricians  would  perhaps  rank  with 
the  principles  of  taste  in  composition,  involving  the  style  of 
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address,  the  character  and  modes  of  illustration — all,  in  a  word, 
except  barely  idiomatic  or  provincial  peculiarities.  Where, 
for  instance,  do  we  find  the  principle  of  rhetorical  repetition 
or  variation  recognised  and  sanctioned,  and  yet  so  guarded 
from  abuse  as  in  the  sacred  Scriptures?  insomuch  that  two  and 
three,  and  five,  and'  even  ten  successive  expressions  of  the 
same  idea  are  accounted  no  violation  of  correct  taste  or  rheto- 
rical effect.  Or  where,  as  in  this  divine  volume,  do  we  learn 
the  resistless  power  o(  characteristic  or  personal  illustrations 
and  appeals,  by  which  the  sacred  orator  constitutes  his  hearer 
at  once  the  honest  witness  and  the  impartial  judge  in  his  own 
cause?  Or  where  such  striking  developments  of  that  figure 
in  rhetoric  which  characterises  causes  by  their  effects,  as,  for 
example,  this  exquisite  couplet  of  the  Prophet  Joel: 

"  The  land  is  as  Uie  garden  of  Eden  before  Uiem, 
And  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness." 

Equally  powerful  in  practice,  though  more  complex  in  prin- 
ciple, is  that  which  may  be  called  the  scriptural  style  of  he- 
raldry  or proclamationy  by  which  anticipations  of  threatened 
conquest  and  judgment  are  heightened  by  an  extended  enume- 
ration of  those  resources  for  defence  or  refuge,  of  which  the 
guilty  are  wont  to  boast:  Thus,  in  Isa.  ii.  12 — 17. 

"For  the  day  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  be  upon  every  one  that  is 
proud  zxvSi  haughty. 

And  upon  every  one  that  is  lifted  up« 

And  he  shall  be  brought  low. 

And  upon  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  that  are  high  and  lifted  up. 

And  upon  all  the  oaks  of  Bashan, 

And  upon  all  the  high  mountains. 

And  upon  all  the  hills  that  are  lifted  up. 

And  upon  every  high  tower. 

And  upon  every  fenced  wall. 

And  upon  all  the  ships  of  Tarshish, 

And  upon  all  pleasant  pictures, 

And  the  loftiness  of  man  shall  be  bowed  down, 

And  the  haughtiness  of  nnen  shall  be  made  low, 

And  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day." 

It  is  obvious  that  we  plead  for  no  exemption  from  salutary 
ruleSy  or  diligent  and  systematic  study  in  this  matter.  The 
original  languages,  and  the  exhaustless  variety  in  the  senti- 
ment and  style  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  will  imperatively 
demand  both. 
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We  deprecate  as  the  fittest  work  and  the  veriest  curse  of 
Satan,  that  lawless  fury  of  the  untaught  tongue,  which  would 
get  the  world  on  fire  of  hell,  and  call  it  the  flame  of  sacred 
eloquence.  The  unruled,  reckless  storm,  which  sweeps  the 
main,  is  unlike  the  < doctrine 

Which  drops  as  the  rain, 
And  distils  as  the  dew.** 

And  equally  unlike  the  <<  whirlwind  and  the  storm"  in  which 
Jehovah  hath  his  way. 


Abt.  II.— review. 

Lectures  on  Infant  •  Baptismy  by  Leonard  Woods^  D.  D. 
Mbot  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  jSndover.  Published  and  for  sale  bj 
Mark  Newman.  Hogg  and  Gould,  printers,  pp.  222,  1829. 

2.  assays  on  Christian  Baptismy  by  J.  S.  C,  F.  Fregf 
Pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Newark^  N.  J.  Boston, 
published  by  Lincoln  and  Edwards,  59  Washington  street, 
pp.  122. 1829. 

3.  Infant  Baptism  a  Scriptural  ordinance;  and  Baptism 
by  sprinkling  lawful.  By  fVilliam  Hamilton^  A.  M. 
Pastor  of  the  1st  Presb.  churchy  Newark^  N.  J.  Newark, 
printed  by  William  Tuttle,  1831. 

The  subjects  and  mode  of  Christian  Baptism  ha^e  long 
been  matters  of  earnest,  and  not  unfrequently,  angry  contro- 
versy; and  from  all  appearances,  the  disciples  of  Christ  will 
continue  to  be  divided  by  their  discordant  views  on  this  ex- 
ternal rite.  In  other  cases,  Christians  may  difier  in  re^rd  to 
matters  of  much  more  vital  importance,  and  yet  not  break  the 
sacred  bonds  of  church-fellowship;  but  in  this,  although  they 
may  be  perfectly  agreed  on  every  other  poin^  they  feel  that 
they  must  separate  from  one  another:  for  as  baptism  is  the 
outward  sign  of  Christianity,  the  badge  of  discipleship,  and 
the  door  of  entrance  into  the  visible  church,  if  one  portion  oi 
Christians  view  another  as  unbaptized,  they  think  they  cannot 
recognise  them  as  regular  members  of  the  visible  church. 
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while  tbey  remain  in  this  state;  however  sincerely  they  may 
esteem  them  as  pious  and  orthodox,  in  all  other  respects.    On 
this  point,  however,  Baptists  are  divided  among  themselves; 
for  while  the  majority  adhere  to  the  principle,  that  no  un bap- 
tised person  can  with  propriety  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
table,  there  is  a  respectable  section  of  that  denomination  in 
England,  and  a  few  in  this  country,  who  maintain,  that  where 
there  exists  satisfactory  evidence  of  piety,  no  one  should  be 
exduded  from  the  communion  of  the  church  for  want  of  regu- 
lar baptism,  when  there  are  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  his  receiving  that  ordinance,  arising  from  his  full  persuasion 
that  he  has  already  submitted  to  it,  agreeably  to  Christ's  ap- 
pointment    This  question  has  been  ably  discussed,  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  by  men  of  the  first  abilities,  in  the  Baptist  deno- 
mination ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  subject  is  hedged 
in  with  difBculties.  But  we  adopt  the  broad  principle,  that  no 
barrier  should  be  permitted  to  separate  those  who  appear  to  be 
the  disciples  of  Christ;   and  that  all  terms  of  communion 
whieh  would  exclude  permanently,  any  one  whom  we  cannot 
but  acknowledge  as  a  brother  in  Christ,  are  erroneous,  incon- 
sistent with  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  ought  to  be  relin- 
quished.    Whatever  irregularity  may  seem  to  be  connected  . 
with  the  practice  of  admitting  to  communion  in  the  eucharist, 
those,  who  in  our  opinion,  have  not  been  lawfully  baptised,  ia 
greatly  overbalanced  by  the  revolting  principle,  that  we  are 
bound  to  reject  from  our  fellowship  those  whom  we  cannot  but 
admit,  that  Christ,  the  head  of  the  church,  receives,  and  who, 
with  no  other  baptism  than  that  which  they  have,  will  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  blessed  society  of  heaven.     Our  sentiments, 
therefore,  harmonise  with  those  Baptist  churches  who  admit 
to  their  communion  all  real  Christians;  although,  in  their  opi- 
nion, they  may  be  unbaptised.     The  advocates  of  close  com- 
munion, however,  charge  us  with  inconsistency,  in  censuring 
them  for  excluding  Pedobaptists  from  the  Lord's  supper;  and 
are  in  the  habit  of  appealing  to  us,  whether  we  would  admit 
a  person  whom  we  knew  to  be  unbaptised.    Now  we  are  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  if  any  whom  we  esteem  to  be  the  real 
disciples  of  Christ,  should  be  placed  in  precisely  similar  cir- 
cumstances, we  would  not  hesitate  to  receive  them  to  the 
communion  of  the  Lord's  supper.     In  common,  we  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  regular  order  of  Christian  duties  is,  first  to  be 
Baptised,  and  that  we  should  insist  upon  this,  if  there  were  nq 
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insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way:  but  if  a  Quaker,  "v^ho  ap- 
peared to  be  a  genuine  Christian,  should  say  to  us,  that  he  watf 
persuaded  that  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  on  the  Lord's  supper, 
but  that  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear  to  submit  to  water-bap^ 
tism,  upon  our  principles,  we  would  receive  him  as  a  weak 
brother,  not  to  doubtful  disputations,  but  in  the  arms  of  diarity; 
for  it  never  can  be  made  appear,  that  baptism  is,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  necessary  to  a  cordial  remembrance  of  the  death  of 
Christ  at  the  Lord's  supper.  And  if  a  Christian,  through  ig- 
norance or  prejudice,  is  so  situated  that  he  cannot  perform  oDe 
duty,  shall  we  prevent  him  from  observing  another  on  which 
he  wishes  to  attend?  It  is  surely  sacrificing  the  substance  ta 
form,  and  edification  to  a  mere  point  of  order,  to  insist  rigour- 
ously  on  the  precedence  of  baptism  in  such  cases;  and  especi- 
ally, as  the  fact  is,  that  the  eucharist  was  celebrated  before 
Christian  baptism  was  instituted.  But  as  this  is  contested 
ground,  we  shall  dismiss  this  subject^  and  proceed  to  the  work 
which  we  have  undertaken. 

The  lectures  of  Dr.  Woods,  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  were  originally  a  part  of  his  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  his  pupils;  it  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  ar- 
guments are  rather  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  educated  and 
improved  part  of  society,  than  to  the  common  people.  Thisy 
we  think,  is  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  this  treatise. 
It  is  learned,  discriminating,  and  candid;  but  it  is  not  exactly 
suited  to  a  large  class  of  readers  who  need  instruction,  and  are 
anxious  to  obtain  satisfaction,  on  this  point.  In  two  respects, 
however,  Dr.  Woods  has  avoided  the  faults  into  which  a  large 
majority  of  Pedobaptist  writers  have  fallen:  the  one  is,  the 
use  of  arguments  founded  on  principles  which  are  universally 
denied  by  Anti-pedobaptists;  and  the  other  is,  that  hateful  spi- 
rit of  acrimony  which  has  been  so  freely  indulged  by  most 
writers  on  this  subject  When  we  express  this  censure  of  the 
spirit  of  writers  with  whom  we  agree  in  opinion,  we  do  not 
mean  to  excuse  those  on  the  other  side.  Indeed,  we  can 
scarcely  recollect  any  point  on  which  there  has  been  exhibited 
a  greater  defect  of  candour,  and  a  more  ill-Judged  ridicule, 
than  by  the  opposers  of  infant  baptism.  We  rejoice,  there- 
fore, that  an  example  of  moderation  and  kindness  is  now 
given;  and  cannot  but  hope,  that  as  the  writer  occupies  so  hij^ 
and  conspicuous  a  station,  it  will  be  followed  generally,  by  aU, 
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who  may  think  it  proper  to  discuss  the  subject;  on  whichever 
side  they  choose  to  take  their  stand. 

In  regard  to  the  second  article  prefixed  to  this  paper^  we 
have  little  to  remark.     There  is  nothing  peculiarly  offensive 
in  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  writer;  unless  we  should  except 
a  more  than  common  degree  of  egotism.     But,  really,  Mr. 
Frey  should  have  allowed  himself  more  time  to  prepare  on  a 
subject  which  involves  much  ecclesiastical  and  biblical  learn- 
ing; and  he  might  have  furnished,  if  not  stronger  arguments, 
yet  such  as  were  more  original,  and  more  pertinent;  for  upon 
a  careful  examination  of  his  work,  we  find  scarcely  any  thing 
which  is  not  extracted  from  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Booth.    We  are  much  inclined  to  respect  the  sound  evangeli- 
cal principles,  and  solid  learning  of  Mr.  Booth;  but  we  have 
ever  been  of  opinion,  that  his  parade  of  citations  from  emi- 
nent Pedobaptist  authors  was  a  very  useless  labour.     Those 
very  authors,  notwithstanding  they  are  made  to  speak  against 
the  cause  which  they  maintained,  were  all  firm  believers  in 
the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism,  and  in  the  validity  of  the  rite, 
performed  otherwise  than  by  immersion.    It  can  answer  little 
purpose,  therefore,  to  gather  up  declarations  which  may  be 
found  in  their  writings,  to  establish  a  point  which  none  of 
them  believed.    It  is  evident  that  Mr,  Frey  knows  very  little 
of  the  learned  authors  whom  he  cites;  and  surely  such  an  ar- 
ray of  testimonies  cannot  be  appreciated  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  on  whom  he  wishes  his  book  to  produce  an  effect. 
Perhaps,  if  our  author  had  perused  and  impartially  weighed. 
Dr.  Edward  Williams'  able  answer  to  Booth,  he  would  not 
have  laid  so  much  stress  on  all  the  arguments  which  he  em- 
ploys.    If  we  have  any  judgment  in  matters  of  this  sort,  the 
answer  of  Dr.  Williams,  on  the  subject  of  positive  institu- 
tianSf  is  completely  satisfactory;  and  if  any  reader  should 
wish  to  see  an  able  dissussion  of  this  point,  we  would  refer 
him  with  confidence  to  the  first  part  of  the  first  volume  of 
Williams'  Reply  to  Booth.     The  fallacy  in  the  arguments  of 
Booth  and  other  Anti-pedobaptist  writers  on  this  point  is,  the 
application  of  a  principle  which  is  true  as  it  relates  to  the  be- 
ing and  essential  parts  of  a  positive  rite,  to  all  the  circum- 
stances which  attend  its  administration.     The  very  definition 
of  positive  duties  shows,  that  they^owe  their  existence,  and 
consequently  their  obligation,  to  an  express  command.     For 
example,  neither  circumcision,  nor  the  passover,  would  have 
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been  duties  obligatory  on  the  church,  if  God  had  never  pub- 
lished a  law  injoining  their  observance.  It  is  also  freely  ad- 
mitted that  whatever  is  essential  to  the  right  performance  of 
such  duties  must  be  distinctly  revealed;  otherwise,  men  would 
not  be  able  to  comply  with  the  divine  will.  Thus  also,  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  supper  owe  their  existence  as  duties  in- 
cumbent on  Christians,  to  the  positive  command  of  Chrift, 
who  only  has  the  power  of  legislating  for  his  kingdom;  and 
the  law  establishing  these  ordinances,  must  be  so  far  explicit 
as  to  inform  us,  what  the  actions  are  which  we  are  required 
to  perform.  As  in  the  former,  we  need  to  be  told  that  bap- 
tism is  the  application  of  water  to  the  human  body,  in  the 
name  of  the  adorable  Trinity,  and  in  the  latter,  that  bread  and 
wine  must  be  received  in  remembrance  of  Christ  But  when 
the  writers  on  the  other  side  insist,  that  in  regard  to  the  age 
of  the  persons  who  may  partake  of  either  sacrament,  or  in 
relation  to  the  mode  in  which  water  should  be  applied,  or  the 
attitude  and  time  of  receiving  the  Lord's  supper,  we  must  also 
have  an  express  direction,  they  attempt  to  establish  a  princi- 

f>le  which  cannot  be  sustained  by  a  reference  to  the  positive 
nstitutions  recorded  in  the  Bible;  and  which,  indeed,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  practice  of  the  Baptists  themselves.  For  first, 
in  regard  to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  persons  whose  duty  it  wis 
to  partake  of  the  passover,  the  law  enjoining  the  observance 
says  nothing:  although,  in  regard  to  circumcision,  these  things 
are  expressly  and  definitely  Axed.  If,  however,  it  should  he 
alleged,  that  th6  subjects  of  the  passover  are  clearly  designated, 
since  it  is  expressly  commanded  that  no  uncircumcised  person 
should  partake  of  this  ordinance,  we  answer,  that  it  it  is  not 
•aid  expressly,  whether  females  who  were  excluded  from  ci^ 
cumcision,  were  required  to  eat  the  passover;  and  again,  it  is 
not  expressly  determined  in  the  law,  whether  circumcised  in- 
fants, or  children  in  minority,  might  partake  of  the  passover. 
If  it  should  be  urged,  that  the  true  subjects  were  well  known  at 
the  time,  or  that  they  can  now  be  determined  by  legitimate 
inference  from  what  is  said:  this  is  the  very  thing  for 
which  we  contend,  but  it  is  a  complete  relinquishment  of  the 
principle,  to  establish  which,  Mr.  Booth  has  taken  so  much 
pains.  It  was  doubtless  known,  when  the  passover  was  insti- 
tuted, who  were  the  proper  subjects  of  the  ordinance;  but  how 
did  Uie  Jewish  church  ascertain  this  a  thousand  years  after- 
wards?   It  may  be  answered,  that  they  knew  it  by  the  uni- 
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<brm  and  uncontradicted  tradition  and  practice  of  the  church. 
^fo  doubt  this  was  the  fact:  and  it  is  all  that  we  ask  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  subjects  of  baptism.  But  if  another  ground 
be  taken,  and  it  be  asserted  that  the  persons  who  were  required 
to  eat  the  passover  can  be  ascertained  by  a  fair  construction  of 
the  law  itself,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  it,  although 
the  proof  is  not  so  easy  as  some  seem  to  imagine;  but  this  does 
not  amount  to  an  express  command.  It  is  not  said  that  females 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  should  eat  the  passover,  and  the  law  did 
not  oblige  them  to  attend  on  this  feast,  as  it  did  the  males.  It  is 
not  said,  that  infants  might  partake  of  this  ordinance,  nor  are 
they  expressly  forbidden;  and  we  maintain,  that  it  is  as  difS- 
cult  to  determine  the  proper  subjects  of  the  passover,  as  it  is  of 
baptism,  on  the  principles  of  the  Pedobaptists.  All  that  we 
require  to  prove  the  right  of  infants  to  this  ordinance,  is  the 
liberty  of  giving  a  reasonable  construction  to  the  law  authoriz- 
ing baptism,  and  reasoning  by  fair  inference  from  what  is  express- 
ly revealed.  The  very  same  method  which  must  have  been 
pursued  by  the  Jews  living  after  the  return  from  captivity,  to 
prove  that  their  children  had  a  right  to  eat  the  passover,  or 
that  they  had  not — ^for  this  point  is  even  now  warmly  dis- 
puted— is  the  one  which  the  judicious  Pedobaptist  now  pur- 
sues, to  prove  that  the  children  of  believers  are  properly 
admitted  to  Christian  baptism.  But  if  the  Anti-pedobaptist 
should  insist,  that  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of  an  express 
command  should  be  applied  to  the  passover,  and  will  exclude 
infants  from  that  ordinance  as  well  as  from  baptism,  we  reply, 
that  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  reconcile  this  construc- 
tion with  the  facts  of  the  case;  for  the  paschal  lamb  was  re- 
quired to  be  eaten  by  each  family  apart,  or  by  two  or  more 
united,  when  each  consisted  of  few  members.  It  is  also  to  be 
recollected,  that  the  unleavened  bread,  which  formed  a  part  of 
this  ordinance,  must  have  been  eaten  by  all,  for  not  a  crumb 
of  any  other  bread  was  permitted  to  exist  at  the  time.  More- 
over, there  is  no  express  command  requiring  females  to  cat  the 
passover,  and  the  fact  can  only  be  established  by  inference. 
And  in  regard  to  communion,  although  the  precise  age  and 
sex  are  fixed  by  the  statute,  yet  there  are  other  circumstances 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  rite,  concerning  which 
the  law  is  silent  For  example,  it  is  not  said  by  whom  the 
operation  should  be  performed,  which  in  other  ordinances  of 
an  analogous  kind,  is  considered  of  essential  importance. 
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But  the  requiring  of  an  express  precept  to  determine  eyerjr 
question  which  may  arise  respecting  the  proper  subjects  of  a 
positive  rite  is  repugnant  to  the  practice  of  the  Baptists  them- 
selves, in  the  admission  of  females  to  the  Lord's  supper;  for 
it  cannot  be  said  truly,  that  there  is  any  express  command  au- 
thorising this.  It  is  indeed  alleged,  that  they  are  included 
under  the  term  "man,''  which  we  do  not  deny;  but  we  say 
that  this  can  only  be  established  by  exegetical  reasoning,  rea- 
soning of  the  very  same  kind  as  that  by  which  we  undertake 
to  show  that  infants  are  included  under  the  comprehensive 
phrase,  "  all  nations;"  or  by  which  we  endeavour  to  prove, 
that  when  children  are  called  "holy,"  they  must  be  consi- 
dered as  baptised  persons,  or  as  proper  subjects  of  baptism. 
After  all  the  evasions  of  this  argument  which  have  been  re- 
sorted to,  it  stands  as  a  firm  and  unanswerable  objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  Booth  and  others;  respecting  the  necessity  of  an 
express  command  to  authorise  tlie  admission  of  persons  to  a 
participation  of  positive  institutions. 

The  third  treatise,  the' title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  has  been  published  more  recently  than  either  of 
the  others;  and  although  not  professedly  an  answer  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Frey,  was  probably  suggested  by  that  publica- 
tion, as  the  author,  the  Rev.  William  T.  Hamilton,  is  the  pas- 
tor of  the  first  Presbyterian  church,  in  Newark,  N.  J.  where 
the  former  gentleman  resided  when  he  published  his  Essays 
ON  Christian  Baptism.  This  is  a  sensible  well-argued  dis- 
course, and  places  the  subject  on  its  true  basis.  It  is,  more* 
over,  written  in  a  good  spirit,  without  the  least  acrimony,  or 
any  recourse  to  personalities.  The  plan  of  the  author,  who 
seems  to  have  studied  the  subject  with  care,  is,  to  establish  the 
following  propositions:  1st,  "  Before  the  advent  of  our  Lord, 
God  had  a  true  church  on  earth;  and  for  many  ages  that 
church  had  subsisted  under  a  regular  organization,  provided 
in  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 

"  2d,  The  Abrahamic  covenant  is  still  in  force,  and  conse- 

5uently,  the  Christian  church  is  but  a  continuation  of  the 
ewish. 

<<  3d,  Infant  membership  in  the  church,  once  established  of 
God,  never  revoked,  still  remains. 

"  4th,  Under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  baptism  is  substituted 

in  the  room  of  circumcision,  as  the  seal  of  God's  covenant" 

These  propositions  the  ingenious  author  sustains  with  gr^t 
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foi'ce  of  argument,  and,  we  think,  conclusively,  in.  favour  of 
infant  baptism.  In  sonle.  mmor  ^tements  respecting  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  we  are  disposed  to  diiteent  from  the  opit 
nions  of  the  writer;  but  ^pon  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  he  has  performed  his  work  well,  and  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  church,  for  adding  one  more  to  the  many  able  defences 
of  infant  baptism,  which  we  have  in  possession.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton also  discusses  the  subject  of  the  proper  mode  of  adminis- 
tering baptism;  for  however  indifferent  this  may  appear  to 
many,  yet  our  Anti-pedobaptist  brethren  consider  it  an  essen- 
tial point  With  them  there  is  no  baptism  without  a  complete 
immersion  of  the  whole  body  in  water.  Against  this  opinion 
our  author  argues  concisely,  but  with  much  force.  We  cannot^ 
however,  agree  with  him  when  he  says  <Uhere  is  indeed  a 
word  in  scripture,  Battta^  which  properly  signifies  to  dip^  or 
inamerse,  and  had  that  word  been  used  by  our  Lord,  dipping 
in  water  would  have  been  the  only  proper  mode  of  adminis- 
tering the  initiatory  ordinance  of  the  church.  But  our  Lord 
uses  baptise^  {Bait'tti<i»,)  which  is  a  different  word,  the  proper 
meaning  of  which  seems  to  be,  to  wety  to  cleanse  by  wetting, 
or  to  wash,  &e."  Now,  in  our  opinion,  this  criticism  on  the 
words  Barctut  and  Baftti^t**,  is  inaccurate,  but  as  we  intend  to 
give  a  dissertation  on  this  subject,  in  its  proper  place,  we 
waive  all  further  discussion  at  the  present 

The  whole  controversy  respecting  the  proper  subjects  of  bap- 
tism may  be  reduced  to  two  questions:  the  first  relates  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  for  the  baptising  of  the  nations,  and 
the  other  is  a  question  of  fact — ^what  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  church  ever  since  the  command  was  given? 

All  authority  for  administering  this  ordinance  to  any  sub- 
ject, must  be  derived  from  the  original  command  of  our  Lord 
to  his  disciples,  when  he  commanded  .them  to  <<  go  and  teach 
(disciple)  all  nations,  baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father^ 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  which  I  command  you.''  If  we  take  the  words  ttavtck 
ta  ievfjf  without  limitation,  they  will  include  all  human  be- 
ings of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition:  for  nations  consist  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  But  all  acknowledge,  that  these 
words  should  be  considered  as  limited  by  what  precedes  them. 
And  here  the  interpretation  depends  very  much  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  iiaBijttvdattf  which  in  our  version  is  rendered 
*'  teach,"  which  certainly  is  not  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
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term.    ModiTf <v6»  is  deriyed  from  the  noun  ^n^vfi^  A  dis' 
ciplCf  and  properly  signifies,  tatnake  a  disciple.  It  is  alleged, 
indeed,  that  disciples  can  only  be  made  by  teaching,  and 
therefore,  it  is  all  the  same  whether  we  render  the  word  by 
<<  teach''  or  <<disciple;"  but  this  representation  is  not  accurate, 
for  it  is  one  thing  to  form  the  relation  between  a  scholar  and 
master,  and  another  to  teach  the  disciple  thus  constituted.     It 
is  true,  that  the  making  of  disciples  always  has  relation  to 
teaching,  and  is  in  order  to  instruction;  bat  in  the  order  of 
things  the  disciple  is  made  before  he  is  taught.  And  although 
this  may  seem  to  be  a  trifling  distinction,  it  is  of  importance 
in  this  ease,  where  infants  and  minors  are  concerned.    There 
are  two  methods  of  making  disciples  among  men,  aeeording 
to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  persons  discipled.    A  teaeher, 
who  is  in  search  of  scholars,  either  makes  an  agreement  with 
the  persons  who  are  desirous  of  learning  from  him,  or  he  con- 
tracts with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  as  are  under  age: 
and  this  last  is  the  most  common  method  of  obtaining  disci- 
ples, because  most  of  those  who  are  put  under  the  tuition  of 
teachers,  are  not  competent  to  enter  into  en^gements  for 
themselves,  on  account  of  their  tender  age.     In  both  cases, 
however,  the  disciple  is  made  before  lessons  are  given:  the 
difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  scholar  becomes  such  by 
his  own  act  and  engagement;  but  in  the  other,  he  becomes  a 
disciple  by  the  act  of  those,  who  have  the  right  to  engage  in 
his  behalf.     And  the  very  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  the 
church.     All  persons  who  are  of  mature  age  and  capable  of 
judging  and  acting  for  themselves,  become  disciples  by  their 
own  consent:  from  reasons  which  are  ofiered  they  are  per* 
suaded  to  receive  Christ  as  their  master,  and  to  take  upon  them 
the  badge  of  discipleship.     But  in  rej^^d  to  young  children, 
if  they  are  made  the  disciples  of  Christ,  it  must  be  by  the  act 
of  their  parents  and  guardians;  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  they  may  not  enter  their  little  ones  into  the  school  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  into  any  other  school,  if  this  can  be  shown 
to  be  for  their  benefit.     But  it  is  asked,  what  reason  can  there 
be  for  making  those  disciples  who  are  incapable  of  being 
taught?  To  which  we  answer,  that  if  this  incapacity  were  per- 
manent, the  thing  would  be  without  profit;  but  children  soon 
become  capable  of  learning  some  lessons  in  the  school  of 
Christ     If  they  are  capable  of  going  astray  from  the  womb, 
and  speaking  lies,  they  are  also  capable  of  b«ng  taught  ta  lo^«^ 
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and  obey  their  Creator,  and  if  Christ  will  permit  them  to 
come  unto  him,  and  reckons  them  as  a  part  of  his  kingdom, 
we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  consecrating  our 
children  to  his  service.  Moreover,  children  are  called  disci- 
ples by  the  apostle  Peter  in  his  speech  at  the  council  of  Jeru- 
salem against  Judaizers,  for  he  says,  <<  Now,  therefore,  why 
tempt  ye  God,  to  put  a  yoke  upQn  the  neck  of  the  disciples, 
which  neither  we,  nor  our  fathers  were  able  to  bear."  To  re- 
turn, then,  to  the  interpretation  of  the  commission  of  Christ,  it 
appears,  that  although  the  phrase  <<  all  nations"  is  limited  by 
the  foregoing  command  ^<  to  disciple,"  yet,  upon  a  fair  con- 
struction, this  does  not  exclude  the  infants  of  those  who  are 
themselves  the  disciples  of  Christ.  The  command  requires 
that  they  who  are  baptized  should  be  <<discipled,"  but  as 
children  are  capable  of  being  made  disciples  in  the  school  of 
Christ,  as  in  other  schools,  there  is  no  evidence  arising  from 
this  word  for  the  exclusion  of  infants  from  the  Church. 

But  in  all  cases,  the  interpretation  of  laws  requires,  that  we 
take  into  view  the  existing  customs  and  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  were  given;  for,  in  all  legislation,  to  avoid 
prolixity,  many  things  are  taken  for  granted,  as  well  under- 
stood at  the  time,  and  principles  long  established  are  recogni- 
zed as  still  in  force,  though  not  explicitly  mentioned.  If  a 
command  had  been  issued,  to  make  proselytes  to  the  Jewish 
community,  and  to  circumcise  all  the  people  who  applied  for 
admission,  the  existing  laws  and  long  established  usages,  in 
rez^d  to  this  rite,  would  have  rendered  it  superfluous  to  spe- 
cify the  precise  time,  and  the  persons  who  were  proper  sub- 
jects of  the  ordinance;  for  all  were  acquainted  with  these 
things. 

And  on  supposition,  that  proselytes  were  ordered  to  be 
made,  and  instead  of  circumcising  them,  the  command  was  to 
baptise  them  by  way  of  initiating  them  into  the  Church,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  proceed  on  the  same  principles  as  in 
the  former  case,  unless  some  change  of  principle  was  an- 
nounced, or  some  alteration  signified.  The  Baptists  attempt 
to  evade  the  conclusion  from  their  premises,  by  alleging,  that 
the  Christian  Church  is  an  entirely  new  society,  and  by  no 
means  a  continuation  of  the  old  system;  and,  therefore,  there 
can  be  no  legitimate  reasoning  from  the  one  to  the  other.  But 
the  principles  here  asserted  cannot  be  proved  by  Scripture. 
Up  to  the  very  time  when  the  commission  was  given,  the 
Jewish  Church  existed;  and  although  much  had  beei>  said  re* 
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•peeling  an  en]ar|;ement  of  this  body,  so  u  to  embraee  til  ra- 
tions; yet  na  intimation  was  giyen,  that  the  general  principles 
of  menibership  in  the  Church  thus  enlarged,  would  be  essential- 
ly different  from  what  they  had  oyer  been;  and  much  less  wis 
there  any  intimation  given,  that  the  children  of  believers,  wha 
had  ever  been  included  with  their  parents,  in  the  covenants 
which  God  made  with  them,  should  henceforth  be  cast  off,  and 
no  longer  form  any  part  of  that  visible  society  of  which  Christ 
is  the  King. 

But  there  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  which  adds  unspeak' 
able  force  to  these  considerations;  and  which,  if  it  be  admit- 
ted, renders  it  almost  impossible  to  interpret  the  commission 
in  any  other  way  than  as  including  the  children  of  believers. 
I  refer  to  the  practice  of  baptising  proselytes  to  the  Jewish 
religion,  which  had  lone  been  in  use.  The  invariable  custom 
was,  as  we  are  informed  by  all  the  Jewish  writers  who  men- 
tion the  subject,  when  the  master  of  a  family  was  proselyted, 
not  only  to  circumcise  all  the  males,  agreeably  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  but  also  to  bsptise  the  whole  family,  male  and  female, 
adults  and  infants.  This  custom,  however  it  came  into  use, 
we  consider  as  satisfactorily  established  by  testimony  whieh 
cannot  be  resisted,  without  affecting  the  general  principles  of 
historical  credibility;  and  is  opposed  by  no  counter  testimonj 
whatever.  And,  moreover,  as  baptism  was  the  distinguishing 
bad^e  of  the  Christian's  profession,  against  whom  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews  entertained  the  most  deadly  hatred,  it  never  can 
be  a  probable,  or  even  a  credible  supposition,  that  they  would 
falsely  pretend  that  baptism  was  a  rite  practised  from  time  im- 
memorial by  their  forefathers,  in  all  cases  when  proselytes 
were  made,  unless  this  had  indeed  been  the  fact.  And  this 
will  appear  still  more  incredible,  when  we  consider  the  nature 
of  the  testimony  which  they  .have  given,  in  which  there  is  a 
minute  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  whole  process;  ai 
the  kind  of  trial  made  of  the  sincerity  of  the  candidates;  of 
the  profession  required;  and  of  the  ceremonies  of  administra- 
tion, both  in  the  case  of  males  and  females,  of  parents  and 
children.  Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
testimonies  in  favour  of  Jewish  proselyte  baptism  :  the  inqui- 
sitive reader  will  find  them  at  large  in  Maimonides,  in  Wall's 
History  of- Baptism;  in  Lightfoors  Works;  and  in  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's Treatise  on  Baptism.  Taking  for  granted,  then,  the 
fact,  that  proselytes  were  all  baptised  when  added  to  the  Jew- 
Churchy  and  that  this  custom  was  well  known  to  every 
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body;  for  about  this  period  of  the  Jewish  history,  proielytism 
had  become  very  common.  Some  time  before  the  birth  of 
Christy  the  whole  nation  of  the  Idumeans  had  embraced  the 
Jewish  religion,  rather  than  leave  the  country  which  they 
had  seized;  and  Josephus  informs  us  of  many  remarkable  facts 
on  this  subject;  particularly,  how  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene, 
and  her  son  became  proselytes  to  Judaism,  and  were  exceed- 
incly  zealous  in  promoting  their  adopted  religion. 

We  say  then,  admitting  the  existence  of  such  a  practice, 
when  Christ  issued  his  command,  to  <<  go  and  disciple,  that  is, 
proselyte  all  nations,  baptising  them,"  could  the  disciples  un- 
derstand his  words,  in  any  other  way,  than  as  authorising  the 
baptism  of  the  same  description  of  subjects,  as  were  usually 
baptised  when  proselytes  from  the  heathen  were  made?  if 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  see  not  only  the  males  circum- 
cised, of  whatever  age  they  might  be,  but  also  to  see  females 
and  infants  uniformly  baptised,  as  well  as  males  and  adults, 
w^ould  they  not  conclude,  that  in  making  proselytes  to  the 
Christian  religion,  as  the  same  rite  was  prescribed,  the  same 
subjects  would  still  be  brought  under  its  administration? 

The  construction  of  our  Saviour's  commission  for  which  we 
plead,  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  accords  with  all  j[>re- 
vious  dispensations  of  God  towards  believers  and  their  seed; 
and  more  especially,  with  the  gracious  promises  made  to  Abra- 
ham, in  which  he  repeatedly  includes  his  seed;  **  I  will,"  says 
he,  '<be  a  God  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee."  And  as 
a  sign  and  seal  to  this  gracious  promise,  he  gave  him  the  sign 
of  circumcision,  which  Paul  assures  us  was  a  seal  of  the  righte- 
-oosness  of  his  faith.  Now,  to  suppose,  that  the  apostles  would 
not  have  considered  the  children  of  believers  as  included  in 
this  commission,  would  be  to  suppose  that  they  had  been  spe- 
cially instructed  to  pursue  a  course  contrary  to  every  thing 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed;  but  we  find  no  hint  of 
any  such  instructions  in  the  discourses  of  Christ:  we  must, 
therefore,  conclude,  that  they  would  think,  and  that  the  risen 
Saviour  intended  them  to  believe,  that  the  relation  between 
the  children  of  the  faithful  and  the  Church,  was  not  essential- 
ly altered;  but  that,  as  heretofore,  believmg  parents  saw  their 
beloved  offspring  included  in  the  bonds  of  the  covenant,  as 
well  as  themselves,  so  now,  they  were  not  cast  out  of  the  Gos- 
pel covenant,  but  were  still  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  a^ 
formerly;  and  that  of  course,  this  endearing  relation  snould 
atill  be  recognized  by  administering  to  them  that  sacrameat, 
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which  marks  the  connexion  of  all  disciples  with  the  body  of 
Christ  Otherwise^  children  under  the  Gospel  are  not  in  ai 
fayourable  a  state  as  under  the  law;  but  who  can  credit  this? 
Surely  Christ  has  not  by  his  Gospel  deprived  any  persons 
of  privileges  which  they  were  possessed  of  before  he  came. 
This  simple  argument  we  have  never  heard  satisfactorily  an- 
flwered;  and  our  belief  is,  that  it  does  not  admit  of  such  an 
answer:  for  if  our  children  are  cast  entirely  out  of  the  Church, 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  then  certainly  the*  believers 
of  the  Old  Testament  enjoyed  one  privilege,  of  which  we  are 
deprived;  for  if  any  should  ask  <<  what  profit  was  there  of  cir- 
cumcision?" we  answer,  "much  every  way*" 

But  Christ  did  not  come  to  abridge  any  real  privilege,  but 
to  enrich  and  enlarge  his  Church  with  much  greater  advan- 
tages, in  all  reapectfl,  than  it  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  When 
therefore  he  said,  <<  Go  disciple  all  nations,  baptising  them," 
we  are  persuaded  that  he  intended  to  suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  him  as  well  as  others,  and  that  he  will  still,  by  the 
ministers  of  his  Churchy  condescend  to  take  them  into  his 
arms  and  bless  them. 

And  this  view  of  the  subject  corresponds  with  all  that  we 
find  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  Christian 
Church;  for  in  the  epistles  to  the  churches  we  find  children 
addressed  as  well  as  parents;  and  these  children  were  still  in 
their  minority,  for  the  duty  of  obedience  to  parents,  is  ex- 
pressly enjoined.  Besides,  the  blessing  of  Abraham  has  come 
now  on  all  his  spiritual  seed;  and  one  part  of  that  blessing  was, 
that  God  promised  to  be  the  God  of  his  seed;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  every  true  believer  is  an  heir  of  this  gracious  pro- 
mise; so  that  we  may  say  unto  all  such,  as  Peter  said  to  the 
converts  of  Jerusalem,  <<The  promise  is  unto  you  and  toyoar 
children." 

Again,  as  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  called  by  Jeremiah, 
<<the  new  covenant,"  all  will  ultimately  <<know  the  Lord 
from  the  least  unto  the  greatest;"  when  children  will  be  pious 
from  their  earliest  years,  it  would  be  altogether  unsuitable  to 
have  such  children  excluded  from  the  Church,  until  they  were 
of  sufficient  age  to  make  a  profession  for  themselves.  God 
has  provided  that  the  Church  shall  be  a  school  for  the  rising 
generation,  where  by  their  prayers  and  instructions  they  may 
grow  up  in  '^the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 

It  appears  to  us,  that  one  great  end  of  the  institution  of  the 
Church  was  for  the  sake  of  communicating  the  truth  of  the 
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gospel  to  the  next  generation,  that  they  in  their  turn  might 
hand  it  down  to  other  generations  which  may  succeed,  until 
the  end  of  the  world.  And  we  cannot  but  think,  that  re- 
ceiving children  as  bearing  this  relation  to  the  Church,  is  not 
only  a  comfort  to  pious  parents,  but  a  strong  motive  to  stir 
them  up  to  faithfulness  and  diligence  in  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  rising  race.  And  while  we  highly  esteem  the  piety 
and  holiness  of  many  of  our  Baptist  brethren,  we  are  persuaded, 
that  they  are  more  deficient  in  what  relates  to  the  careful  train* 
ing^of  children  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  in  habits  of  devo- 
tion, than  in  any  other  point ;  and  that  this  is  precisely  the 
effect  of  their  error — as  we  mast  esteem  it — which  is  practi- 
cally most  pernicious.  But  we  are  conscious  that  this  is  deli- 
cate ground,  and  therefore  we  content  ourselves  with  merely 
dropping  a  hint,  where  we  might  adduce  a  multitude  of  facts. 
Every  thing  connected  with  the  baptism  of  children,  when 
seriously  administered,  tends  to  make  a  salutary  impression  on 
the  minds  of  parents ;  and  their  early  dedication  to  God  in  a 
solemn  covenant  transaction,  is  a  handle  which  may  advan- 
tageously be  taken  hold  of,  in  dealing  with  their  consciences, 
and  exhorting  them  to  choose  the  paths  of  piety. 

But  the  question  of  fact  may  be  considered  independently 
of  all  other  considerations.  Baptism  is  a  visible,  public  trans- 
action, and  is  therefore  as  capable  of  proof  by  testimony,  as 
any  other  fact.  If  we  had  no  sacred  records,  we  could  still 
prove  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  ages,  that  the  Church 
has  existed  as  a  society  for  1800  years,  and  that  she  has  cele- 
brated divine  worship  during  all  that*  period,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  We  can  prove,  by  undoubted  testimony,  be- 
cause it  is  altogether  uncontradicted,  that  the  eucharist  has 
been  observed  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Christian 
Church's  existence:  and  f)so  that  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
has  ever  been  in  use  in  the  Church;  and  that  this  ordinance 
has  always  been  administered  by  the  use  of  water,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  also  admits  of  the  clearest  his- 
torical testimony,  that  females,  as  well  as  males,  have  ever 
been  the  subjects  of  Christian  baptism.  And  no  fact  in  eccle- 
siastic history  is  more  certain,  than  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  the  baptism  of  infants  was  so  universally 
practised,  that  men  of  learning  and  extensive  travel,  in  the 
east  and  west,  had  never  heard  of  a  sect,  even  of  heretics,  who 
questioned  it  So  firmly  was  this  practice  established,  and  so 
universal  the  belief  of  its  apostolic  origin,  that  when  the  de« 
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nial  of  it  would  hare  relieved  the  Pelagians  from  much  em- 
baiTa3aineDt9  in  their  controversy  with  the  ordiodox,  yet  they 
ventured   not  to    call  it  into   question,  and   rejected  witii 
abhorrence  the  very  notion  of  withholding  baptism  from  diil- 
dren.     In  regard  to  the  universality  of  the  belief  and  practice, 
as  far  as  authentic  history  goes,  there  is  no  room  for  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion.     And  the  same  is  the  fact,  without  one  soli- 
tary exception,  from  this  time  until  the  eleventh  century,  when 
the  Petrobrussians  arose  in  France.     Let  us  then  take  our 
stand  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century;  and  findin; 
the  whole  Church  then  of  one  mind,'«nd  following  one  prac- 
tice, the  question  occurs,  how  can  this  state  of  things  be  ac- 
counted for?    On  pedobaptist  principles,  it  is  exactly  what 
would  be  expected;  but  on  the  principles  of  the  Baptists,  we 
venture  to  affirm,  that,  turn  which  way  they  may,  it  is  a  fact 
for  which  they  never  can  give  a  satisfactory  expbuiatioD.    It 
amounts  to  nothing  to  adduce  the  superstitious  opinion  ef 
TertuUian,  and  to  disparage  the  testimpny  of  Origen  on  ac- 
count of  the  supposed  depravation  of  his  writings;  or  to  pro- 
duce examples  of  the  adult  baptism  of  a  few  persons  whole 
parents  were  Christians;  for  it  is  most  certain,  that  this  univer- 
sal prevalence  of  infant  baptism  could  not  have  been  intro- 
duced between  the  time  of  Origen  and  Augustine,  withost 
exciting  much  attention,  and  creating  much  controversy;  and, 
in  that  case,  the  means  of  this  extraordinary  change  in  the  sub- 
jects of  one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  must  have  been 
well  known  to  such  men  as  Augustine,  Pelagius,  Cccleslias, 
&c.     In&nt  baptism  must  have  been  long  the  undisputed  prac- 
tice of  the  Church,  to  place  its  origin  beyond  the  knowledge 
of  these  learned  and  inquisitive  men.     Indeed,  it  will  be  found 
extremely  difficult  to  assign  for  it  an  origin  sufficiently  early, 
to  account  for  the  acknowledge^  facts,  without  going  up  to 
the  very  times  of  the  Apostles.     For  suppose,  that  early  in 
the  second  century  this  corruption  had  commenced,  it  would 
take  a  long  time  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  practice  of  the 
Church  scattered  over  the  whole  world.    Besides,  the  bishops 
of  the  Churches,  in  this  period,  lived  so  near  the  times  of  the 
Apostles,  that  they  could  not  but  know  that  this  was  an  inno- 
vation; and  they  were  not  men  of  that  character  who  would 
wilfully  corrupt  the  institutions  of  the  Church.     Many  of 
them  were  mart3rrs,  and  sealed  their  testinumy  to  the  religion 
received  from  the  Apostks,  with  theur  blood.     But  supposiog, 
that  the  change  commenced  early  in  this  century,  we  muit 
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tllow  a  long  period  before  the  primitive  apostolical  practice 
would  be  entirely  obsolete.  In  some  places,  the  innovation 
would  h^ve  been  resisted,  and  controversy  would  have  arisen, 
of  which  some  vestige  would  have  been  left  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers  of  that  period|  and  even  if  the  writings  which  re^ 
corded  these  facts  should  have  perished,  in  the  lapse  of  ages, 
yet  they  could  not  have  been  unknown  in  the  third  and  fourth, 
or  even  the  fifth  century.  It  is  now  abo^e  300  years  since 
the  reformation  commenced,  but  who  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  the  practice  of  the  reformers  was  on  this  subject? 

But  let  us  ascend  higher,  and  see  whether  there  are  not 
other  testimonies  which  corroborate  the  fact,  that  the  practice 
was  as  universal  in  the  middle  of  the  third  as  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century.  Bgth  Origen  and  TertuUian  were  bom 
and  educated  in  the  second  century ;  now,  it  is  true,  the  former 
dissuades  from  the  practice  of  baptism  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  certain  reasons,  which  do  not  apply  exclu- 
sively to  infants.  The  whole  matter  is,  that  he  believed  that 
sins  after  baptism  were  rarely  remissible;  and,  therefore,  that 
the  safest  course  for  those  exposed  to  many  temptations  was^ 
to  defer  their  baptism  until  the  danger  was  over;  a  practice 
which  unhappily  obtained  much  prevalence  after  this  time, 
for  the  very  reason  which  induced  him  to  advocate  the  post- 
ponement of  baptism  in  the  case  of  infants.  *  But  we  think  it 
must  be  evident  to  every  impartial  mind,  that  Tertullian  does 
not  speak  as  a  man  would  have  done  who  saw  a  new  and  cor- 
rupt practice  introduced  into  the  Church.  Indeed,  he  himself 
would  not  object  to  baptism  in  any  of  the  cases  specified,  if 
there  should  be  danger  of  death.  The  testimony  of  Tertul- 
lian is  therefore  in  favour  of  the  fact  of  the  common  practice 
of  infant  baptism. 

But  why  is  the  testimony  of  Origen  rejected ;  which  is  as 
clear  and  explicit  as  it  could  be,  not  only  that  this  was  the 
custom  of  the  Church,  but  that  it  was  a  practice  derived  from 
the  Apostles.  It  is  true,  the  original  of -many  of  Origen's 
works  is  lost,  and  we  read  them  in  the  Latin  version  of  Kufin 
or  Jerome;  but  what  motive  could  either  of  these  men  have 
had  for  interpolating  passages  respecting  the  baptism  of  infants? 
There  was  no  dispute  in  their  day  respecting  this  matter;  and 
although  the  former  has  been  accused  of  altering  Origen  for 
his  own  purposes;  yet  surely  he  would  not  have  done  so  with- 
out any  motive  whatever;  and  as  to  Jerome,  his  fidelity  as  a 
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translator  has  never  been  questioned,  and  one  of  the  testimO' 
nies  of  Origen  is  found  in  a  work  translated  by  this  father. 

But  we  have  in  one  body,  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  whose  testimony  ought  to  set 
this  question  at  rest.  I  refer  to  the  Synod  of  Carthage,  when 
Cyprian,  the  martyr,  attended,  and  from  whom  we  have  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  in  relation  to  this 
subject.  There  existed  no  dispute  respecting  the  baptism  of 
infants,  which  induced  the  council  to  consider  this  subject 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  show  that  the  practice  was  not 
universal.  But  the  case  was,  that  a  certain  presbyter,  whose 
name  was  Fidus,  consulted  the  council,  whether  the  baptism 
of  infants  should  be  deferred  until  the  eighth  day,  as  in  the 
case  of  circumcision,  or  whether  children  might  rightly  be 
baptised  at  any  age  after  birth.  The  Synod,  consisting  of 
sixty-six  bishops,  took  up  the  subject  deliberately,  and  de- 
cided without  any  diversity  of  opinion,  that  there  was  no  need 
to  wait  until  the  eighth  day;  but  that  baptism  might  be  admi- 
nistered at  an  earlier  period,  as  properly  as  on  the  eighth  day. 
Then  every  circumstance  combines  to  render  the  testimony 
as  strong  as  possible.  The  council  is  not  called  to  discuss  the 
point,  whether  infants  ought  to  be  baptised,  for  even  if  they 
had  been  unanimous,  yet  their  discussion  of  this  point  would 
show,  that  there  were  those  who  doubted  it,  which  rendered 
such  a  decision  necessary:  but  the  proof  is  far  stronger  than  it 
would  have  been  in  that  case,  for  no  one  doubts  respecting 
the  practice  itself;  but  one  man  doubts  whether  it  might  be 
administered  before  the  child  was  eight  days  old.  And  on 
this  point  the  Synod  were  unanimous.  Certainly,  then,  no  one 
of  these  persons  had  ever  entertained  a  scruple  respecting  the 
validity  and  propriety  of  infant  baptism.  Only  reflect,  then, 
that  sixty-six  bishops,  with  St.  Cyprian  at  their  head,  called 
together  from'  a  large  extent  of  country,  are  perfectly  unac- 
quainted with  any  dispute  respecting  the  baptism  of  children, 
but  all  assume  it  as  a  thing  undisputed;  and  this  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  If  we  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
ignorance  of  Augustine  and  Pelagius  of  the  origin  of  infant 
baptism  with  the  theory  which  makes  it  an  innovation,  what 
shall  we  say  of  Cyprian  and  his  synod,  who  lived  so  much 
nearer  the  times  of  the  Apostles? 

To  us  it  appears,  that  when  we  find  a  universal  prevalence 
of  a  practice  at  a  period  so  early,  and  find  no  account  of  any 
controversy  on  the  subject,  and  all  men  acting  in  regard  to  it 
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afl  a  thing  undisputed,  and  some  of  them  expressly  referring 
it  to  an  apostolic  origin,  the  inference  is  inevitable,  that  such 
a  practice  must  have  come  down  from  the  Apostles.  But  if 
our  views  of  the  fact  of  infant  baptism  are  correct,  may  we 
not  expect  to  find  some  vestige  of  the  practice  in  the  sacred 
writings?  doubtless  this  is  not  unreaJ^onable.  But  if  the  same 
principle  of  ^admission  was  pursued  by  the  Apostles  in  plant- 
ing the  Christian  Church,  which  had  always  been  customary 
in  the  Jewish  Church,  there  would  be  found  little  occasion  to 
mention  the  subject,  unless  incidentally^  in  their  writings. 
But  if  an  entire  change  was  made  in  regard  to  this  matter^ 
then  the  most  explicit  directions  ought  to  be  expected.  The 
truth,  therefore,  is,  that  instead  of  calling  on  the  pedobaptist^  | 

to  produce  an  express  warrant  for  infant  baptism,  the  call 
should  be  on  him  who  rejects  infant  baptism,  to  adduce  some 
express  command  to  cast  them  out  of  the  Church,  and  deprive 
them  of  their  former  privileges.  But  while  we  maintain,  that 
an  express  precept  or  example  ought  not  to  be  required  of  us 
for  infant  baptism;  yet,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  fact  may 
be  inferred,  with  no  small  probability,  from  the  cases  of  bap- 
tism which  are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament^  and  from 
incidental  remarks  in  the  epistles  of  the  Apostles. 

If  our  opinion  respecting  the  existence  of  proselyte  baptisnt 
is  well  founded,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  Apostles  acting  in 
conformity  with  it,  when  the  head  of  a  family  was  converted  . 
by  their  preaching.  Accordingly,  we  have  several  instances 
of  household  baptism  on  record;  and  while  we  do  not  pretend 
to  prove  positively  that  there  were  young  children  in  all,  or 
any  of  these  families,  yet  we  maintain,  that  the  way  in  which 
the  sacred  historian  speaks  of  these  transactions,  is  exactly 
such  as  would  have  been  adopted,  supposing  it  to  have  been 
customary  to  baptise  the  household  of  proselytes  to  the  Jew-' 
ish  religion,  ^nd  accords  exactly  with  the  supposition,  that  all 
who  were  in  the  house,  and  over  whom  the  head  of  the  family 
possessed  entire  control,  were  baptised :  but  the  mode  of  re* 
lating  these  transactions  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  what 
We  should  have  expected,  if  .the  Apostles  had  acted  on  the 
principles  of  our  Baptist  brethren,  and  had  baptised  none  but 
adult  believers,  each  on  the  profession  of  his  own  faith.  In 
this  latter  case,  there  is  small  probability  that  every  adult 
member  of  the  family,  would,  in  every  instance  on  record, 
have  became  believers;  but  not  to  insist  on  this,  if  every  indi- 
vidual had  been  baptised  on  profession  of  his  own  faith,  why 
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do  we  not  hear  of  such  profession  in  the  case  of  the  children 
and  domestics,  as  well  as  the  master  and  mistress?  why  should 
they  be  spoken  of  as  <*  households,^'  since,  upon  this  theory, 
they  were  not  admitted  into  the  Church  in  this  capacity,  but 
as  individual  believers?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  exactly 
does  this  language  comport  with  what  we  suppose  to  have 
been  the  true  state  of  the  fact?  When  the  Apostles  received 
into  the  Church  men  and  women  who  had  no  families  with 
them,  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  strangers  from 
many  nations  were  converted  to  the  number  of  three  thou- 
sand ;  or,  when  the  people  of  Samaria,  who  went  out  to  hear 
Philip,  believed,  and  were  immediately  baptised,  we  hear 
nothing  of  households ;  but  when  the  Apostles  came  into  pri- 
vate families,  and  the  head  was  made  a  convert,  in  every  in- 
stance, upon  his  professing  his  faith,  he  and  his  household 
were  baptised;  not  a  part  of  them,  but  all  of  them;  and,  yet 
we  read  of  no  profession  of  faith  made  by  any  one  but  the 
master  or  mistress  of  the  family.     In  the  case  of  the  jailor  of 
Philippi,  it  is  said,  indeed,  in  our  translation,  that  ^  he  be- 
lieved with  all  his  house;"  but  this  is  not  entirely  correct,  for 
jtff(c(i'ft;»6.(  is,  literally,   <<  he  having  believed,  rejoiced  with 
all  his  house,"  or,  as  scnne  choose  to  render  it,  ^'through  all  his 
house."   It  was  natural  for  the  members  of  thfs  family  to  feel 
sympathy  in  the  joy  of  the  head,  who  was  delivered  from  so 
great  distress;  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  history,  that  any 
one  believed  but  himself.     If  so,  why  do  we  not  read  of  the 
pungent  convictions  of  the  others  as  well  as  of  the  jailor  him- 
selfr 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Lydia,  the  Lord  opened  her  heart  that 
she  attended  to  the  things  spoken  by  Paul,  and  straightway 
she  and  all  her  house  were  baptised.  There  is  not  the  least 
hint  that  any  one  of  her  family  believed  besides  herself.  If 
they  had  been  baptised  on  the  profession  of  their  own  faith, 
this  important  circumstance  would  scarcely  have  been  omitted; 
but  when  we  hear,  that  «  her  household  were  baptised,"  with- 
out the  least,  intimation,  that  any  of  them  had  their  hearts 
opened,  or  believed:  what  is  more  natural  than  to  think,  that 
the  family  was  baptised  on  the  faith  of  its  head;  and  that  the 
very  same  practice  was  pursued  by  the  Apostles,  as  in  the 
case  of  families  proselyted  to  the  Jewish  religion  ? 

We  read  also,  that  Paul  «  baptised  the  household  of  Stroha- 
nas;"  now,  why  mention  so  constantly  <<  households,"  if  the 
custom  was  not  to  bring  persons  into  the  Church  by  house- 
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holds?  But  if  the  Apostles  did  receive  the  household  in  every 
case  where  the  head  of  the  family  was  converted — and  so  the 
fact  is  as  fgr  as  stated  in  the  record — it  is  reasonable  to  thinks 
that  whole  households  were  introduced  into  the  Church  with 
the  parents,  or  heads  of  the  family.  To  give  this  argument 
the  force  of  strong  probability,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  there  were  infants  in  these  households,  though  undoubt- 
edly that  is  more  probable  than  the  contrary;  but  all  that  is 
requisite  is,  to  prove,  that  on  the  profession  of  the  head  of  a 
family  his  household  was  baptised;  and  of  course  infants  were 
baptized  if  found  in  the  house.  When  these  facts  are  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  what  has  been  said  relative  to  the 
custom  of  Jewish  proselyte  baptism,  we  cannot  but  think,  that 
the  argument  which  they  furnish  for  infant  baptism  is  very 
strong. 

And  the  probability  that  the  infants  of  believers  were  bap- 
tised by  the  Apostles  is  rendered  still  stronger,  by  what  Paul 
says  of  them,  1  Cor.  vii.  14. — "Else  were  your  children  un- 
clean, but  now  are  they  holy.^'  Baptised  persons  are  con- 
stantly in  the  New  Testament  called  dyto^.  The  true  import 
of  this  word  is  not  so  much,  persons  inwardly  holy,  as  exter- 
nally consecrated;  whatever,  whether  animate  or  inanimate, 
that  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  especially  those 
things  dedicated  by  some  solemn  ceremony.  Now  it  has 
never,  been  shown  how  children  could  be  called  «holy,''  in 
any  other  sense  than  as  being  consecrated  to  God,  which  must 
have  been  by  the  rite  of  baptism.  To  us  then  it  appears,  that 
this  text  contains  as  plain  an  example  of  infant  baptism,  as 
there  is  in  the  New  Testament  for  female  communion.  That 
it  does  not  signify  that  the  children  were  legitimate^  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  fact,  that  this  word  "holy**  never 
signifies  <<  legitimacy"  in  the  whole  Bible ;  and  because  the 
validity  of  marriage,  on  which  legitimacy  depends,  has  no 
connexion  with  faith.  The  opinion  of  the  ancient  expositors 
was,  that  by  "holy"  in  this  place,  we  should  understand 
^'baptised  persons."  It  is  common  with  many  to  represent 
this  as  a  relative  or  federal  holiness,  of  which  children  partake 
in  virtue  of  their  being  included  in  the  covenant  with  their 
parents:  but  to  us  it  seems  much  more  simple,  and  more  agree- 
able to  the  genuine  import  of  the  word,  to  consider  it  as  de- 
signating those  persons  who  were  consecrated  to  God  by  bap- 
tism. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  baptism,  or  rather  what  consti- 
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tutes  baptism,  as  it  relates  to  the  external  ceremony,  the  con- 
troversy has  been  as  warm  as  that  respecting  the  proper 
subjects.  For  while,  on  the  one  side,  it  is  maintained  that 
any  application  of  water  to  a  suitable  subject,  in  the  name  of 
the  Trinity,  is  baptism)  it  is,  on  the  other  side,  confidently 
afSrmed  that  immersion  alone  can  with  propriety  be  called 
baptism;  and  that  any  other  application  of  water  to  a  human 
body  is  no  baptism:  so  that  if,  in  all  other  respects,  the  rite 
was  administered  agreeably  to  the  Divine  appointment,  thia 
essential  defect  would  nullify  the  whole  transaction;  and  the 
person  thus  washed  or  sprinkled,  must  be  baptised  again  by 
immersion,  before  he  can  be  considered  as  having  complied 
with  his  duty. 

We  beg  that  it  may  be  kept  distinctly  in  mind,  that  the 
question  at  issue,  is  not  whether  baptism  may  lawfully  be 
administered  by  immersion;  but  whether  there  can  be  no  valid 
baptism  in  any  other  mode. 

To  aid  us  in  coming  to  a  correct  conclusion,  we  would 
observe  that  the  whole  controversy,  as  it  appears  to  us,  must 
turn  upon  two  points:  first,  the  true  import  of  the  word  em- 
ployed in  the  command  of  our  Saviour;  and  secondly,  whether 
the  thing  intended  to  be  signified  by  baptism,  is  essentially 
connected  with  the  mode  of  applying  water  in  its  administra- 
tion. 

On  the  first  point,  almost  all  Baptist  writers  have  expressed 
the  utmost  confidence,  maintaining,  with  one  accord,  diat  the 
primitive,  radical,  and  proper  meaning  of  the  word  /Safrt »f w,  is 
to  immerse ;  and  that  we  have  no  more  right  to  change  the 
action  commanded,  than  to  change  the  element  directed  to  be 
used.  Now,  if  the  word  is  never  employed  with  any  other 
signification,  the  conclusion  is  sound,  and  no  application  of 
water  to  the  body  ought  to  be  considered,  or  called  by  the 
name  of  baptism.  Just  as  if  a  man  was  commanded  to  im- 
merse his  whole  body  in  a  pool  or  river,  he  could  ^ot  be  con- 
sidered as  obeying  the  order,  if  he  only  washed  his  face  and 
hands,  because  the  meaning  of  the  word  immerse  is  definite, 
and  expresses  only  such  a  use  of  water  as  takes  place  when 
the  body  is  surrounded  by  that  element  on  every  side.  The 
abettors  of  this  opinion,  however,  have  failed  to  prove  that 
the  word  fhiftti^*^,  is  thus  definite  and  limited  in  its  meaning. 
Some  eminent  Pedobaptist  writers  have  indeed  conceded  the 
point;  and  the  Baptists  have  fully  availed  themselves  of  tlieae 
concessions,  as  appears  by  the  quotations  of  Mr.  Booth  from 
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authors  of  this  description;  some  of  which  are  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Frey,  in  his  Essay  now  under  review.  While  we 
do  not  deny  that  this  word  often  signifies  to  dip^  we  maintain^ 
that  it  is  also  frequently  used  with  much  ^eater  latitude,  and 
may  mean  any  application  of  a  body  to  a  liquid,  by  which  any 
portion  of  the  liquid,  however  small,  is  imbibed.  In  confir- 
mation of  this  position,  we  appeal  to  all  the  Greek  Lexicons 
of  credit:  in  these  pattti^a  is  explained  as  meaning,  not  only 
to  dipy  but  to, wash,  to  stain,  to  dye,  &c.  And  we  have 
fully  satisfied  ourselves,  that  the  primary,  radical  sense  of  this 
word  is,  not  to  immerse^  but  to  dye;  that  to  dip  is  a  secon- 
dary signification,  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  dying 
was  usually  performed  by  immersing  the  substance  to  be 
coloured,  in  a  vat:  that,  nevertheless,  the  word  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  dying  by  immersion,  but  with  equal  pro- 
priety signifies  the  staining  or  colouring  of  a  thing,  in  jbhj 
other  way,  even  where  the  idea  of  dipping  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

* 

To  Baptise,  therefore,  in  its  primary,  literal  meaning,  is 
to  dye  or  stain  any  substance,  by  imbuing  it  with  colouring 
matter.  And  as  there  is  an  analogy  between  applying  a  body 
to  a  colouring  liquid,  and  the  application  of  water  for  cleans- 
ing; so  the  use  of  water,  by  dipping,  pouring,  or  sprinkling, 
came  also  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  baptism. 

This  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  accordil  with  the  use 
of  it  in  all  the  instances  in  which  it  is  found  in  sacred  or  pro- 
fane authors;  whereas,  if  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  restricted 
to  immersion,  there  are  numerous  passages  which  cannot  be 
rendered  intelligible.  We  cannot,  without  great  constraint, 
give  this  signification  to  the  word  in  many  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  In  Mark,  vii.  2,  3,  4,  vtntiA  and  jSa^tt i^o  seem 
to  be  used  convertibly,  to  signify  the  washing  of  the  hands: 
"For  the  Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews,except  they  wash  {vi^vtaC) 
their  hands  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders:  and 
when  they  come  from  the  market,  except  they  wash,  [^aHtba^ 
uvtai)  they  eat  not.  And  many  other  things  there  be,  which 
they  have  received  to  hold,  as  the  washing  {fiattt^aiifAti)  of 
cups,  and.  pots,  and  brazen  vessels,  and  tables  (couches^* 
Now  to  us  it  seems  clear,  that  the  Evangelist  here  uses  both 
the  verb  and  the  noun  to  express  what  is  in  the  context,  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb  vtH^m,  which  signifies  to  wash,  in  any 
mode.  Dr.  George  Campbell,  it  is  true,  supposes  that  two 
distinct  actions  are  signified  by  these  two  words ;  and  that 
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besides  washing  their  hands,  when  they  retarned  from  market^ 
they  baptised,  or  plunged  themselves  in  water:  but  there  is 
no  need  of  this  supposition;  and  it  is  altogether  improbable  in 
itself,  that  all  the  Jews,  every  time  that  they  returned  from 
the  market,  dipped  their  whole  bodies  in  water.  Very  few 
of  them  could  have  had  the  convenient  means  of  practising 
immersions  so  frequent,  and  as  their  visits  to  the  markets 
might  be  repeated,  the  practice  must  have  been  very  burden- 
some. Besides,  the  <<  Baptism  of  pots  and  cups  and  table^^ 
by  immersion,  must  have  oeen  inconvenient,  and  to  most  per- 
sons impracticable;  as  the  tables  here  mentioned  were  their 
beds  or  couches,  which,  being  large  and  unwieldy,  could  not 
have  been  immersed  even  in  a  commodious  bath. 

Again,  when  it  is  said,  1  Cor.  x.  that  the  Israelites  <<were 
all  baptised  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  the  sea,"  it  cannot 
easily  be  conceived  how  they  were  immersed  in  the  cloud  and 
the  sea,  since  the  cloud  overhung  them,  and  they  passed 
through  the  sea  dry-shod.  There  might  have  been  a  sprink- 
ling on  this  large  host  from  the  cloud,  and  a  spray  of  water 
on  each  side,  but  there  could  be  no  immersion  of  the  whole 
body  in  water. 

Another  clear  proof  that  Baptism  does  not  always  signify 
immersion,  is  derived  from  Heb.  ix.  10,  where  we  have  the 
phrase  dtafopoK  fiantigfioiif  'divers  baptisms;"  properly  c((^ 
ferent  kinds  qf  baptism.  Now  if  baptism  might  be  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  then  certainly  all  baptism  does  not  consist  in 
immersion;  as  there  would,  in  this  case,  be  but  one  kind. 
That  immersion  only  is  not  here  signified  by  the  word,  is 
evident  from  the  rites  to  which  the  Apostle  refers  in  the 
Mosaic  service.  These  were  ablutions  with  water,  and 
sprinklings  of  blood ;  and  although  bathing  was  frequent  in 
the  sacerdotal  ablutions,  yet  we  do  not  find  that,  in  any  of 
these  bathings,  total  immersion  was  commanded  or  practised. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  laver  was  deep  enough  to 
admit  of  the  immersion  of  the  whole  body.  These  <<  divers 
baptisms"  appear  to  us  to  include  all  the  ceremonial  washings 
and  purifications  by  water  and  by  blood ;  and  therefore  the 
word  cannot  mean  immersion  alone.  That  the  word  ever 
signifies,  in  the  New  Testament,  a  complete  immersion,  is 
rather  taken  for  granted  than  proved.  John  did  indeed  Bsp- 
tise  at  Enon,  because  there  was  much  water  (f<oxxo  ^5of») 
there;  but  considering  the  multitudes  who  attended  his  minis- 
try, and  the  distance  which  many  of  them  must  necessarily 
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have  come^  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  reasons 
why  he  should  choose  a  well-watered  place  for  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry,  without  supposing  that  much  water  was  used  for 
baptism.  In  that  hot  country,  a  place  abounding  with  springs 
would  be  very  desirable  for  the  refreshment  of  the  people  and 
their  cattle;  and  besides  the  Jordan,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  are  any  waters  in  that  region  suitable  for  the  immersion 
of  such  a  multitude.  John,  moreover,  might  baptise  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  need  an  abundance  of  water,  without  dipping 
under  water  all  who  come.  No  mode  seems  to  have  mor^ 
probability  attached  to  it,  as  the  one  anciently  used,  than  the 
leading  of  the  person  into  the  stream,  and  then  profusely 
pouring  water  on  his  head :  this  would  be  much  more  conve- 
nient than  immersion,  and  much  more  quickly  performed. 
On  this  hypothesis,  the  expressions  <<  going  down  into  the 
water,''  and  ^^ coming  up  out  of  the  water,''  are  as  significant 
as  if  we  should  suppose  the  subjects  to  be  totally  immersed; 
and  this  borrows  light  from  the  lact,  that  the  administrator  is 
laid  to  have  gone  down  into  the  water,  and  to  have  come  up 
out  of  the  water;  while  no  one  dreams  that  the  minister 
plunged  himself  over  head  in  the  stream. 

There  are  some  expressions  which  are  thought  clearly  to 
teach,  that  in  apostolical  times  baptism  was  administered  by 
immersion:  such  as  Rom.  vi.  3,  4.  Colos.  ii.  12,  where  we 
read  ^<  buried  with  him  in  baptism" — which,  it  is  contended^ 
can  signify  nothing  else  than  immersion.  Supposing  that 
there  is  here  an  allusion  to  the  mode  of  baptism,  it  would  only 
follow  that  this  mode'  was  commonly  practised,  but  by  no 
means  that  it  was  the  exclusive  mode.  When,  however,  we 
come  to  consider  the  usual  mode  of  burial  among  the  Jews, 
and  especially  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  burial  of  our 
Lord — which  event  is  supposed  to  be  herQ  referred  to — ^there 
is  so  little  analogy  between  such  a  burial  and  dipping  a  person 
under  water,  as  to  make  it  hard  to  believe  that  this  was  in  the 
mind  of  the  Apostle  when  he  wrote.  This  leads  us  to  re- 
mark, what  is  the  opinion  of  many  judicious  men,  that  there 
is  in  these  words  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  external  mode 
of  baptism,  any  more  than  there  is  to  crucifixion;  but  that  as 
baptism  signified  and  sealed  the  believer's  entire  death  to  sin 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  so  believers  are  said  not  only  to  be 
crucified  with  him,  but  buried  with  him  in  baptism.  In  sup- 
port of  this  opinion,  the  reader  is  requested  to  peruse  atten- 
tively what  Dr.  Woods  has  said  on  this  subject;  where  he  wiH 
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dflo  find  some  important  exegetical  remarks  from  the  critical 
pen  of  Profeasor  Stuart  Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
adopt  this  exposition,  as  best  agreeing  with  the  context,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

It  cannot  be  certainly  proved  from  any  of  the  cases  of  bap- 
tism mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  that  the  ordinance 
was  administered  by  immersion;  but  it  may  be  conceded,  that 
in  some  of  them  this  is  more  probable  than  the  contrary,  from 
the  language  employed  in  the  description.  This  prol^bilit^i 
however,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  strong  impro- 
bability that  this  was  the  mode  in  other  cases,  where  the  cir- 
ciimstances  are  recorded.  Let  it  be  granted,  as  probable,  that 
John  baptised  in  Jordan  by  immersion,  and  that  Philip  bap- 
tised the  Eunuch  by  immersion ;  still  the  impartial  reader  must 
acknowledge,  that  in  the  baptism  of  the  three  thousand,  and 
of  the  people  at  Samaria,  of  the  eaoler  and  his  family,  of  Cor- 
nelius and  his  family,  and  of  Paul,  some  other  mode  was  used. 
And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  a  demonstration  that  immer- 
sion was  sometimes  used,  does  not  in  the  least  militate  with 
our  opinion^  so  long  as  it  cannot  be  proved  that  this  mode  wafl 
the  only  one  used. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion,  that  the  primary 
signification  of  the  word  ^aict ^ftt  is  not  to  immerse^  bat  to 
dye.  This  opinion,  though  not  new,  is  acknowledged  to  be 
at  variance  with  that  of  most  of  our  lexicographers,  and  will 
therefore  demand  particular  confirmation.  We  regret  that  our 
limits  will  not  admit  of  a  minute  and  extended  investigation 
of  this  point)  for  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  evidence  for  our 
opinion  might  be  made  to  appear  so  strong,  as  to  win  the 
assent  of  all  impartial  judges.  We  shall  be  able  only  to  touch 
the  subject  lightly. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no  marked  difierence 
between  /ia^t i^M  and  its  rdot  ^o^f  <.*,  as  to  their  signification. 
Some  have  taught  that  the  root  signifies  to  dip^  but  that  the 
derivative  should  be  taken  as  a  diminutive,  and  consequently 
should  mean  something  less  than  dipping:  while  others  hare 
held  the  very  reverse,  and  asserted  that  ^a^r (£'»  has  the  force 
of  an  augmentative.  There  is  no  authority  for  either  of  these 
opinions ;  and  although  the  Greeks  might  have  perceived  a 
shade  of  difierence  in  the  literal  meaning  of  these  words,  we 
are,  at  this  day,  unable  to  discover  any.  We  shall  therefore 
consider  them  as  synonymous.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of 
special  remark,  that  0o^f »,  in  none  of  its  forms,  is  ever  ap- 
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plied  to  Baptism;  and  that  the  derivative  ^anti^a  is  never  used 
m  the  New  Testament  but  with  some  relation  to  a  religious 
washing,  except  when  taken  figuratively. 

There  are  two  methods  of  ascertaining  the  radical,  primitive 
signification  of  a  word.  The  first  is  to  trace  it  through  all  its 
ramifications  and  compounds^  and  catch  the  idea  which  is 
common  to  them  all.  The  o^er  is  to  examine  all  the  pas- 
sages where  the  word  can  be  found,  and  to  consider  that  as 
the  radical  meaning  which  will  suit  the  connexion  in  every 
instance.  According  to  both  these  methods  of  investigation, 
the  result  will  be  that  the  primitive,  literal  meaning,  both  of 
paH'ta  and  f^avftt^a  is  to  dye.  For  let  any  scholar  turn  to  the 
root  ^a««tfo  in  such  a  Lexicon  as  that  of  Scapula,  (where 
words  are  etymologically  arranged,)  and  he  will  there  find  the 
following  derivations:  ^afifia  and  i^nlsafiftaf  a  tincture  or  dye; 
fift^iSf  the  act  of  dying;  jSaf^tfo^,  dyed;  ^avttpM,  a  female 
dyer;  ^a«^t»o;,  that  which  may  be  dyed;  ^09^,  a  cohur, 
a  tincture;  fitkf^xof,  that  which  relates  to  dying ;  fio^$vsy 
a  dyer;  otfo^o;  yjwt  dyed;  v^f^oea^i^  dyed  in  blood;  tknpoSa^i, 
dyed  on  the  top;  fpvoSaftiij  dyed  with  oak;  niaowoSa^iy  dyed 
with  ivy;  x^xoSa^iy  dyed  toith  crocus;  ftoxvSa^fydyed  much; 
Ma^o^y  double-dyed;  ^oxotfa^^,  dyed  vnth  bile;  x9v<so8q^(j 
tinged  with  gold. 

This  list  might  be  considerably  increased,  but  we  think 
that  no  one  who  is  capable  of  judging  in  this  case,  will  easily 
avoid  the  conclusion  to  which  we  ourselves  have  come.  And 
we  believe,  the  same  result  would  arise  from  an  examination 
of  all  the  passages  in  the  Greek  classics,  where  this  word,  in 
any  of  its  forms  or  branches,  is  used.  We  have  time  to  men- 
tion only  a  few.  The  first,  is  the  famous  passage  in  the 
BattItS  OS*  THE  Froqs,  V.  212.  Where  it  is  said  tpavttt^o 
h^fhiiMktb  xifivfjy  the  lake  was  dyedy  or  stained  with  blood. 

Aristophanes,  in  Pluto,  Act  II,  scene  5,  has  these  words, 
ovd  \fiatttav  potff  ov,  not  with  dyed  garments. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  actors  colouring,  or  staining  their 
faces  vfiiti  wine  lees,  his  words  are  ^avt^oftivo^  fiafpaxi^oii;  and 
he  also  speaks  of  0a«f  o$  opvi^y  a  coloured  bird. 

Aristotle,  in  his  book  De  ColoribuSy  says:  "AH  these 
things  by  means  of  heat  and  moistore  enter  the  pores  ttap 
|3a«iro^ftr<dy,  ofsuch  thine^s  as  are  dyed  in  them^P  and  De 
AnimalihuSy  speaking  of  a  certain  colouring  substance,  he 
says,  "When  it  is  pressed,  0a«rfc»  xa»  of^tfefr  f«/f  ;r«»p»>  H 
dyes  and  stains  the  hand.^^ 
VOL.  111.  No.  IV.— 3  P 
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Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Lyeurgus,  wy9f  <<Ue  ferbide 
fioif%i!9,  the  art  of  dying:^^  in  another  work,  '<  That  which 
ifl  naturally  black,  is  not  /3o««ov  dyedP  And  speakins  of  a 
certain  Roman  general,  who  was  wounded  he  says,  *<He  art 
up  a  trophy,  and  fiamtusasf  having^  tinged  his  hand  with 
blood,  he  wrote  an  inscription  with  if 

Plato,  De  SepublieayieBcnhing  the  method  of  dying,  say% 
<<They  eull  out  the  finest  wool,  and  prq>are  it  with  gnat 
caie,  that  it  may  take  the  grain,  then  fiamtam^  they  tfye  it; 
IhiV  says  he,  <<  substances  not  prepared  in  diis  manner,  no 
matter  m  what  dye  (fimntfi)  they  are  dyed,''  Ace.  Aguo, 
<<  Our  aim,  with  resard  to  soldiers,  is  to  cause  them  to  receive 
the  laws  as  the  doth  receives  /i«Tir»  the  dye**^ 

And  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Lysis  we  hare,  ^  As  e»  fia^^Ht 
the  dyers  first  cleanse  and  wash  the  elotheSf  f  9m^*i»»  tm 
»^MirMMr,  about  to  be  dyed,  that  so  they  may  take  a  more 
durable  colour  ^of^v.^' 

Thus  also  Xenophon,  in  his  •Snabasis,  speaking  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  says,  '^  »emmtiitxo  his  sword  in  hlood,''  tint 
is,  he  stained  his  sword  with  blood. 

In  fact,  there  are  few  instances  in  whidi  the  meania^  of 
this  word  does  not  bear  some  analogy  to  the  art  of  dying; 
and  therefore  the  Latin  authors  commonly  translated  it  1^  me 
word  tingo.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  it  ac- 
quired the  meaning  of  immersing,  as  the  common  method  of 
dying  was  the  dipping  of  the  substance  to  be  coloured,  into 
the  liquor  impregnated  with  the  dye-stufi*. 

We  should  hare  thought  it  unnecessary  to  take  so  naeh 

n'ns  in  ascertaining  the  primary  signification  of  diis  word, 
i  not  so  much  stress  been  laid  upon  it  by  those  who  main- 
tain that  immersion,  is  the  only  proper  mode  of  baptism;  and 
had  not  the  thing  been  misunderstood  by  many  of  our  beat 
philolo|^sts,  who  have  followed  one  another  in  asserting  that 
the  radical  meaning  of  fiamt^j  is  to  dip* 

There  still  remains  one  inquiry,  before  we  dismiss  the 
mode  of  baptism.  It  is,  whether  the  mode  of  immersion  if 
necessary  to  express,  or  to  express  forcibly,  the  thing  rqtfo- 
sented  by  baptism.  The  Baptists  strenuously  maintain  the 
affirmative;  asserting,  that  by  this  rite  is  exhibited  the  burial 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  which  the  ordinance  can- 
not be  an  emblem,  unless  performed  by  immersion.  Wo  ob- 
ject to  this  representation,  and  deny  that  there  is  any  antboii- 
ty  in  the  word  of  God,  for  considering  baptism  as  a  figure  of 
Christ's  burial  and  resurrection.    The  principal  emblematical 
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signification  of  baptism,  is  undoubtedly  the  purification  of  the 
soul  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost     The  being  ^  born  of  water"  is  an  external  sign 
of  being"  born  of  the  Spirit"    Now  the  operations  of  uie 
Holy  Spirit^  in  the  regeneration  and  sanctification  of  the  soul^ 
are  often  represented  by  distilling,  sprinkling,  pouring,  &c. 
but  never,  that  we  recollect,  by  dipping.     As  far  then  as  the 
action  of  baptizing  is  significative  of  something  internal  and 
spiritual,  the  argument  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  other  usual 
modes  of  applying  water  to  the  subject,  above  that  of  immer- 
sion.    And  let  it  ne  observed,  that  even  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  immersion  was  the  mode  of  baptism  practised  by  John, 
and  by  the  Apostles;  yet  if  there  is  nothing  in  this  mode  con- 
nected with  the  thing  intended  to  be  represented  in  the  ordi- 
nance, we  are  under  no  obligation  to  follow  that  particular 
mode.     In  other  analogous  cases,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
bound  to  imitate  every  circumstance  in  the  mode  of  attending 
on  a  divine  ordinance,  if  it  is  evidently  a  thing  merely  indi£ 
ferenty  which  may  be  as  well  performed  in  another  way. 
Thus,  although,  we  know  that  the  Lord^s  Sapper  was  cele- 
brated in  the  evening;  in  an  upper  room;  with  unleavened 
bread;  in  a  recumbent  posture;  yet  we  feel  at  liberty  to  devi- 
ate from  all  these  circumstances,  because  we  are  persuaded 
that  they  enter  not  at  all  into  the  essence  of  this  sacrament; 
but  were  circumstances  which  arose  out  of  the  common  cus- 
toms of  the  country,  or  from  the  time  and  occasion  of  the  in- 
stitution.    So  also,  if  it  was  customary  to  administer  baptism 
to  men  stripped  of  their  clothing,  in  a  country  where  bathing 
was  customary  with  all  ranks,  we  should  not  feel  obliged  to 
follow  them  in  this.     And  if  baptism  was  originally  adminis- 
tered by  totally  immersing  the  subject  in  water,  in  the  warm 
country  of  Judea,  why  should  we  think  it  needful,  scrupu- 
lously to  imitate  this  in  colder  regions,  and  where  habits  and 
customs  are  different — unless  we  had  reason  to  believe  that 
something  was  intended  to  be  taught  by  the  immersion  of  the 
sulyect     If  it  can  be  shown  that  this  action  was  practised, 
and  also  that  it  was  not  an  indifierent  circumstance,  but  sig- 
nificant, we  shall  then  acknowledge  that  it  is  important  to  ad- 
minister baptism  in  this  way.    O^erwise,  the  manner  of  ap- 
plying water  in  this  ordinance,  appears  to  us  to  be  as  much  a 
matter  of  indifierence,  as  the  colour  of  the  wine,  or  the  quali- 
ty of  the  bread,  or  the  attitude  of  the  participant,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper.     It  is  evident,  that  there  is  no 
^;reater  need  of  much  water,  to  represent  the  operations  of  the 
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Spirit  in  regeneration,  than  of  much  bread  or  much  wine,  to 
show  forth  the  death  of  Christ  Besides,  if  the  advocates  for 
dipping  are  so  precise,  as  to  require  that  the  ordinance  be 

Serformed  in  this  mode  only,  they  should  be  able  to  show  us 
ow  the  immersion  ought  to  be  performed;  whether  in  a 
river,  or  in  stagnant  water;  with  the  face  turned  upward  or 
downward;  three  times,  as  ecclesiastical  history  informs  lu 
was  done  in  the  ancient  Church,  or  only  once.  In  all  these 
respects  different  modes  are  practicable,  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear why  they  are  not  as  important  as  the  circumstance  of 
covering  the  body  entirely  with  water  by  immersion. 

We  therefore,  think,  that  when  this  matter  shall  be  imparti- 
ally considered,  and  well  understood,  we  shall  have  no  further 
controversy  about  the  mode  of  baptism;  except  to  insist  that 
it  be  with  water,  by  an  authorized  minister,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Trinity. 


Art.  IIL— reply  OF  DR.  COX. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Biblical  Repertory. 

Respectxd  Bbethbek  : 

An  apology  is  perhaps  due  to  you  and  your  readers,  for 
attempting  a  reply,  to  your  review  of  my  sermon,  contained 
in  your  number  for  April,  1830,  at  this  late  period.  I  will 
tell  the  truth,  whether  it  become  my  apology  or  accusation. 
At  that  time  I  was  so  employed  with  parochial  cares,  as  well 
as  the  general  business  of  the  cause  in  which  we  are  in  com- 
mon engaged,  that  after  a  cursory  glancing  at  what  it  pleased 
you  to  say,  I  laid  the  number  aside,  till  a  less  hurried  interval 
might  furnish  me  with  the  opportunity  of  doing  some  justice 
to  it.  I  was  well  aware  that  a  matter  so  interesting,  so  ab- 
sorbing indeed  in  its  intrinsic  importance  as  I  view  it,  would 
not  brook  to  be  lightly  despatched;  and  could  not  be  suffered 
to  assert  its  own  gravity,  without  pressing  out  certain  duties 
that  justly  claimed  the  precedency.  Accordingly,  I  have 
never  read  your  review  till  this  same  month  of  August,  1831, 
and  am  too  straitened  now  for  time  adequate  to  the  occasion. 
If  this  appear  strange,  the  solution  is  a  glorious  one:  I  have 
been  more  and  more  engrossed  as  a  christian  pastor  in  home 
duties.    Souls,  literally  by  hundreds,  have,  within  the  year, 
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been  hopefully  born  again,  in  the  midst  of  us,  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  of-  God.  I  need  not  say  very  expansively,  that 
in  my  public  and  private  ministrations  to  them,  I  have  had 
my  eyes  open  to  principles  and  their  discrimination;  and  that 
those  of  passivity  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  work, 
except  in  some  remarkable  instances  to  obstruct  and  embarrass 
it,  and  in  others  to  become  a  foil  to  its  genuineness  and  to 
add  splendour  to  its  triumphs. 

It  is  also  a  preliminary  duty,  respected  brethren,  to  do  you 
a  piece  of  justice ;  and  I  can  assure  you  in  this,  that  while  I 
shall  speak  your  eulogium,  I  will  nothing  overstrain  my 
convictions*  You  may  expect  sincere  tributes  only — veras 
voces  ab  imo  pectore.  I  allude  to  the  very  christian  manner, 
the  general  moderation  and  dignity  of  temper,  as  well  as  style, 
which  you  have  happily  exemplified  as  christian  controvert- 
ists:  and  this  in  a  matter  in  which  you  considered  yourselves 
as  ^^aggrieved,"  as  well  as  implicated,  in  no  slight  degree. 
This  is  the  general  impression,  which  the  recent  perusal  of 
your  review  has  left  on  my  mind ;  and  while  I  am  happy  to 
record  it  here,  I  devoutly  pray  for  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  preside  over  my  motives  and  words  in  this  reply, 
so  as  ill  that  respect,  at  least,  to  give  you  some  similar  occasion 
to  ** glorify  God  in  me.'*  My  esteem  for  you  is  unfeigned. 
God  forbid  that  any  partial  influences  should  ever  dim  the 
glories,  to  my  vision,  of  Catholic  Christianity;  or  disparage 
the  ties  of  eternity  and  grace  that  constitute  the  fellowship, 
and  emphatically  the  consanguinity,  of  those  whom  the  blood 
of  Christ  hath  ransomed,  and  his  Spirit  cleansed!  With  you, 
personally,  I  have  no  controversy.  I  can  see  and  enjoy  many 
lovely  things  in  the  article  referred  to,  apart  from  any  ques- 
tion as  to  its  mental  force,  or  literary  worth,  or  theological 
respectability;  in  all  which  respects,  the  performance  will  be 
viewed  as  more  palpably  its  own  encomium.  I  believe,  too, 
that  it  will  do  good;  and  that  the  whole  discussion,  if  managed 
in  a  proper  manner,  will  be  very  beneficial  to  a  great  number. 
My  way  is  to  treat  persons,  with  respect;  feelings,  with  ten- 
derness; principles,  as  if  there  were  no  persons  in  existence; 
I  mean,  of  course^  with  perfect  freedom  and  independence  of 
investigation;  and  in  this  shall  expect  neither  to  offend,  nor  be 
offended. 

^^Regeneration  and  the  manner  of  its  occurrencey^*  is  the 
title  of  the  sermon  reviewed.  It  was  founded  on  those  words 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  are  contained  in  John  v.  24,  and  which 
I  beg  leave  here  to  transcribe,  for  certain  reasons,  in  the  ipsis- 
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tima  of  inspiration. .   'Afu^v  ^i^fivy  xcyo  v/iir,  ^t »  V  for  xoyor  fm 

the  torchlight  of  these  words,  lifted  high  above  my  path,  as  I 
pursue  it  in  the  presentarticle !  It  is  of  prime  importance  to  keep 
in  view  the  great  elements  of  the  theme,  pending  its  discussion; 
the  quoted  words  express,  almost  with  geometrical  accuracy, 
as  I  think,  the  thing  which  regeneration  properly  respect! 
I  say  this  for  two  reasons;  one  is  that  a  correct  agreement  as 
to  what  the  thing  is,  will  greatly  aid  the  controversy,  and 
the  other  that  a  certain  respected  brother,  as  I  have  ci^iUy 
heard,  who  honours  a  theological  chair  of  a  sister  denomiaar 
tion^  once  (in  substance — ^the  words  are  my  own}  remarked, 
to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  that  his  prime  exception  to  the  8e^ 
mon  was  its  questionable  connexion  with  the  text:  for  that, 
said  he^  contains  not  the  subject;  I  find  no  allusion  to  regene- 
ration there,  and  wonder  why  he  should  have  selected  it  fer 
the  occasion. 

At  this  remark  I  am  much  surprised.  It  were  to  me  in- 
valuable, if  I  could  suppose  that  his  own  views  of  the  thing 
were  entirely  correct.  I  selected  the  text,  because  to  me  it 
seemed  to  show  exactly  the  thing  that  I  mean  by  regenera- 
tion; and  because  it  also  seemed  to  show  the  thing  in  its  essen- 
tial connexion  with  the  agency  of  the  subject :  he  hears  the 
word  of  Christ,  believes^  has  everlasting  li/Cy  comes  not  into 
-condemnation  from  what  moment  he  is  thus  initiated;  but, 
in  contradistinction  to  that  possibility,  is  passed  (or  hath 
'made  the  transition,  or  walked  across  the  line  /icfaSiSiistr), 
Jrom  death  unto  life.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Certainly 
he  is  a  regenerated  person;  and  this  eventuated  instantaneous- 
ly— ^thou^h  it  were  sufficiently  absurd  to  allege  that  << a  habit" 
could  be  mduced,  implanted,  inserted,  created,  or  in  any  other 
way  brought  about,  instantaneously.  When  did  he  become 
such?  Is  that  not  shown,  or  touched  on,  in  the  text?  Wis 
he  regenerated  first,  passively  or  physically;  and  then  did  he 
address  himself  to  the  process  of  hearing,  believing,  and  so 
on?  I  believe,  yet  with  very  great  conviction,  that  he  was 
<<a  new  creature,''  at  that  identical  moment  in  which  his  soul 
first  yielded  to  the  plastic  moulds  of  truth,  and  took  thence 
their  << image  and  superscription;''  in  which  he  first  cordially 
believed,  surrendered  his  cavils  or  his  diffidence,  approved  the 
objective  array  which,  through  preaching,  solicited  his  mind, 
and  became  conciliated  to  the  salvation  of  the  gospel  of  God; 
at  that  identical  moment,  sirs— «nd  not  possibly  before^  fol* 
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then  be  abides  in  <<deatb/'  and  on  the  cursed  side  of  the  line; 
and  certainly  not  after,  for  now  he  *^hath  everlasting  life.'' 
He  is  also,  as  we  all  believe,  just  as  certainly  one  of  the  elect 
of  God,  whose  names  are  all  <<  written  in  the  Book  of  Life, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world :"  hence,  I  believe,  {Pela- 
giarif  as  I  have  been  << slanderously  reported,")  that  God, 
THX  Spirit,  infallibly  executive  of  his  own  glorious  purposes, 
is  THE  AUTHOR  ov  THB  THING  there. displayed;  '^according  as 
he  hath  chosen  us  in  him,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him;  in  love 
having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will, 
to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  bath  made 
us  accepted  in  the  Beloved."  I  have  not  used  Scripture  for 
the  sake  of  being  indefinite;  and  certainly  love  it  better  than 
my  own  words. 

As  to  the  word  regeneration,  it  occurs  in  the  total  Scnp- 
ture,  (our  English  version,)  only  twice:  {ftaxiyytvt6ia :*) 
Matt  xix.  28.  and  Titus  iii.  5.  and  in  the  latter  instance  only, 
respects  our  subject,  unless  the  improper  punctuation  of  our 
Bible  be  allowed  in  the  former;  in  which  case  it  would  certainly 
prove  the  activity  for  which  we  plead.  But  the  thing,  espe« 
cially  including  its  necessary  implications,  occurs  there,  I  had 
almost  said,  a  million  of  times.  What  then,  I  inquire  in  turn, 
could  the  professor  mean,  when  he  said  that  regeneration  is 
not  in  the  textB  That  the  toord  is  not  there?  Only  the  word 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  confession  of  my  church  or  his 
own.  Regeneration  occurs,  however,  in  fact  and  in  izet^ 
wherever  and  whenever  any  mortal  comes  first  to  love  God, 
to  believe  in  Christ,  to  humble  himself  as  a  sinner,  to  offer 
sincere  prayer,  to  worship  acceptably,  or  to  do  any  other  spiri- 
tual service  to  which  the  promise  of  the  covenant  extends,  and 
which  is  found  heavenward  of  the  line — ^palpable  to  the  eye 
of  God — ^which  separates  his  friends  from  his  enemies.  That 
line  exists,  certainly;  it  is  drawn  metaphysically  with  such  in- 
fallible accuracy  as  to  allow  no  man  to  stand  on  it,  or  to  remain 
long  in  transitu,  or  to  cross  it  other  than  instantaneously; 
although  it  may  be,  I  think,  in  some  sort  approximated  for  a 
long  time  previous  to  the  transition.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
crossed  oftener  at  right  angles,  with  a  forward  march  and  a 
quick  step,  ovantibus  coelestibuSj  as  erst,  at  midnight,  in  the 

*  We  have  avoycvvao  twice,  and  yivvaa  much  ofienerf  the  ?erbal  jfofmf, 
ia  the  New  Tegtamcnt 
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prison  of  Philippi,  if  we  all  preached  and  believed  together, 
that  the  soul  is  active  in  regeneration^  and  that  passivity  in 
this  relation  is  utterly  absurd  and  false.  This,  my  brethren,  I 
believe;  and  whether  I  can  prove  it  or  not,  (and  to  conmnee 
men  is  still  another  thing,)  my  plain  remarks  shall  have  the 
commendation  of  transparency  of  motive  and  integrity  of  con- 
viction, a  course  of  action  (for  this  requires  activity  also)  to 
which  I  am  not,  perhaps,  supremely  influenced  by  a  love  of 
the  praise  which  I  see  it  everywhere  elicits;  which  I  know  it 
deserves,  wherever  incorruptly  exemplified;  and  which  it  will 
best  receive  before  a  tribunal  where  practised  cunning  and 
double-dealing  chicane  will  be  seen  in  their  meanness  and 
deprecated  in  their  doom.  I  believe  that  the  most  candid, 
upright,  honest  being  in  the  universe  is — God  ;  that  without 
this,  his  essential  glory  were  an  empty  name ;  and  that  in  ite 
infinitely  pure  manifestations  towards  us,  he  is  giving  us  a 
glorious  standard  of  action,  and  consequenUy  of  character;  txj- 
ing,  <<be  ye  therefore  followers  of  God  as  dear  children,  and 
walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  him- 
self for  us  an  ofTering  and  a  sacrifice  to  Grod  for  a  sweet  smeO- 
ing  savour.''  Independence  of  action  and  of  thought  results 
properly  from  a  right  sense  of  individual  responsibiUty. 

As  this  communication  purports  to  ))e  a  reply,  or  rejoinder 
to  your  review,  so  in  its  process  I  shall  limit  my  obligations, 
at  least  to  a  vindication,  in  some  sort,  of  the  sermon,  without 
caring,  or  confessing  duty,  to  meet  you  in  the  metaphysical 
tournament  into  which  you  have  ^neralized  and  amplified 
your  animadversions.  Though  it  might  be  interesting  to  some 
minds  of  mercurial  acuteness,  in  whom  the  faculty  of  conse- 
cutive reasoning  had  been  disciplined  to  excellence,  and  possi- 
bly profitable  as  it  were  poetical  too,  to  follow  you  wherefver 
you  have  gone; 

**  Seized  in  thought, 
On  fancy's  wild  and  airy  wings  to  sail 
From  the  green  borders  of  the  peopled  earth, 
And  the  pale  moon  her  duteous  fair  attendant,** 

to  regions  of  existence  without  the  boundaries  of  the  planetary 
family  to  which  our  globe  belongs; 

"Far  remote, 
To  the  dim  confines  of  eternal  night. 
To  habitudes  of  vast  unpeopled  space, 
The  deserts  of  creation,  wide  and  wUd; 
Where  embryo  systems  and  unkindled  suns 
Sleep  in  the  womb  of  chaos;** 
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or,  prosaically  spoken,  to  go  back  to  Eden  with  our  metaphy- 
sics and  ascertain  all  about  the  origination  of  evil  there;  the 
politics  of  pandemonium,  as  connected  with  its  primitive 
irruption;  and  thence  beyond,  in  space  and  time  unmeasured, 
ascending  to  the  disquisition  of  an  insurrection  more  ancient, 
celestial,  tremendous;  and  show  how  sin  first  ruined  angels, 
and  the  probable  connexion  of  our  views  respectively  with 
all  the  known  facts  of  that  original  and  confounding  mutiny 
of  seraphic  natures  against  the  King  eternal;  whatever  might 
be  the  matter,  or  the  mind  of  such  a  rife  and  towering  specu- 
lation, I  shall  not  lose  my  proper  sphere,  or  venture  <<such 
pernicious  height,''  whoever  may  lead  or  urge  me,  till  I  feel 
prepared  for  it;  even 

Ip9o  patre  meo  mongtrarUe  viam. 

I  would  here, 

I.  Offer  some  animadversions,  perhaps  desultory  in  their 
kind,  that  have  occurred  to  me  in  the  perusal  of  your  review, 
intending  to  return  to  the  subject  of  regeneration  after  I  have 
despatched  them. 

1.  On  your  266th  page,  commencing  last  line,  you  say; 
**This  view  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  (that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  holy  principle,)  he  says,  can  < command  the  con- 
fidence of  no  well  disciplined  mind,'  (rather  a  bold  assertion 
by  the  way,)  and  then  adds,  *hy  holy  principle  /  mean  love 
to  God,  &c."  According  to  the  style  in  which  you  have 
quoted  me,  your  parenthetical  reprehension  appears  very 
much  in  place;  and  the  assertion  seems  not  only  <<bold,"  but 
bald  and  gratuitous.  There  is  no  gall  in  my  pen,  nothing 
but  ink  ana  kindness;  I  hope  then  you  will  pardon  the  plea- 
santry, as  mine,  when  I  assure  you  that,  as  I  read  this  part 
of  your  review  /  had  a  dispositiofiy  tendency,  principle,  or 
call  it  what  you  will,  to  recollect  what  Junius  (who  /  think 
is  Home  Tooke)  said  to  Sir  William  Draper,  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  quoted  by  that  nobleman :  in  substance 
thus — **Your  lordship  has  made  me  ridiculous,  simply  by 
making  me  your  own. "  In  page  26  of  the  sermon,  are  these 
words:  << Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  God  creates  or  inserts 
some  holy  principle  in  us,  which  constitutes  regeneration, 
and  in  which  we  are  entirely  passive ;  but  that  thereafter  we 
actively  do  our  duty.  To  this  quaint  statement,  I  reply,  that 
it  can  command  the  confidence  of  no  well  disciplined  mind, 
till  we  have  both  a  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  holy  prin- 
ciple^ and  a  demonstration  of  its  existence  of  more  importance 
VOL.  in.  No.  IV. — 3  Q 
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than  the  mere  terms  of  the  tlieory. "  I  then  proceed  to  show 
what  "  I  mean  by  holy  principle,"  objbctikg  not  to  its  use 
oB  REALITY,  but  Only  to  what  I  deem  its  philosophical  mis- 
conception, as  a  sign  in  mystified  theology  of  a  certain  imagi- 
nary tertium  quidy  which  exists  only  by  illusion— only  to 
confuse  and  darken  the  simplicities  of  religion.  Take  dien 
the  passage  as  I  have  given  it,  and  the  assertion  <<that  it  can 
command  the  confidence  of  no  well  disciplined  mind,  till 
we  have,  &c/'  becomes  not  an  absolute  and  mtuitous,  but  a 
conditional  assertion — and  I  still  abide  by  it,  by  moral  neces- 
sity! I  have  looked  through  the  fifty  pages  (almost)  of  your 
review,  in  vain,  for  the  **  definition"  and  the  **  demonstra- 
tion" desired:  and  though  you  have  said  many  an  ingenious, 
many  a  plausible,,  and  many  a  sound  and  excellent  thing,  the 
condition  is,  I  think,  not  complied  with,  and  of  consequence 
my  confidence  is  not  commanded — though  nothing  desirous 
to  bring  the  '^  discipline"  of  my  own  mind  into  question,  or 
its  infirmities  into  notoriety  as  well  as  consciousness. 

2.  I  think  you  have  not  well  divined  the  scope  and  bearing 
of  the  publication;  as  an  attack  on  the  old  school  and  its  Cal- 
vimism  in  general,  and  qua^  on  Princeton  in  particular. 

Very  careful  was  I  to  deal  in  principles  absolutely;  to  dis- 
cuss them  impersonally;  to  mention  no  party  name;  to  make 
no  personal  or  local  allusion;  to  set  the  truth  in  contact  with 
error  or  absurdity,  simply  for  its  commendation  to  our  hearts; 
and  to  put  the  propriety  of  the  qui  capit  illefacit  impeaefa- 
ment  on  any  person,  who  should  espouse  the  controversy, 
not  in  an  absolute  way  as  right  or  wrong  might  seem  to  dic- 
tate, but  as  a  party  or  personal  afiair. 

What  right  then,  my  brethren,  had  you  to  feel  <<  aggrieved," 
because  I  had  even  <<  caricatured"  some  sentiments  which 
you  disown?  You  charge  me  with  misrepresentation.  Of 
whom?  Your  indictment  cannot  lie  or  sustain  itselL  I  ut- 
terly deny  the  propriety  of  your  appropriation  of  the  assault 
in  the  first  instance,  and  then  your  militant  rejoinder  (though 
benignly  conducted)  in  just  such  a  way  as  would  have  beea 
sensible  and  proper,  if  I  had  named  you.  Certain  pugnacious 
characters,  (I  do  not  accuse  you  as  such,)  in  another  direction, 
have  said  in  my  ears  totidem  verbisy  *^  you  refer  to  us,  sir,  as 
we  are  well  aware;  we  regard  it  too  as  an  insult;  and  feel 
much  aggrieved  that  you  have  represented  us  and  our  church 
in  such  a  light."  I  wonder  if  such  persons,  including,  my 
brethren,  yourselves,  have  ever  read  and  weighed^  remember- 
ing the  conceded  "  honesty"  or  common  veracity  of  the  wri- 
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ter,  the  second  paragraph  of  the  introduction  to  the  sermon  ? 
There,  if  I  know  them,  my  motives  and  aims  are  recorded: 
and  if  that  expose  be  sound  and  correct,  I  deny  that  any  mor- 
tal has  a  right  to  feel  aggrieved,  or  to  review  me  as  if  it  were 
all  a  personal  or  partizan  affair.  You  admit  that  I  had  no 
**  one  class  of  theologians  exclusively  in  my  eye."  Yet  you 
have  <<  no  doubt"  that  most  of  what  I  stated  in  synopsis  in  the 
introduction,  and  which  you  know  to  include  several  diverse 
references,  "was  intended  as  an  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  old.Calvinists."  You  have  <«  no  doubt"!  Where  is  the 
evidence  of  what  I  **  intended?"  Apart  from  this  rather 
gratuitous  assumption,  you  could  hardly  have  felt  "aggriev- 
cd?"  And  you  assume  it,  let  me  say,  very  improperly — as 
the  basis  of  almost  the  whole  forty-five  pages  nearly  that  suc- 
ceed! In  all  these,  the  general  reader  thmks  and  feels  that 
you  are  defending  yourselves,  and  that  I  am  your  personal  as- 
sailant. This  is  injustice,  though  you  did  not  mean  it.  Why 
not  refer  simply  to  such  as  is  true  or  false?  right  or  wrong? 
Must  I  say  to  you  that  teste  Deo  I  love  you,  brethren  and 
fathers?  that  1  have  no  pleasure  at  all  in  dishonouring  your 
name  or  wounding  your  feelings  ?  that  I  did  not  attack  you ; 
and  though  I  might  have  thought  perhaps  that  you  could  be 
grieved,  I  did  not  think  that  you  would  feel  ^aggrieved,'  at 
the  performance'  in  question?  If  I  were  pleading  now  before 
the  chancery  of  heaven,  I  would  move  for  a  decision  between 
us,  on  the  question  whether  the  author  or  the  reviewers  had 
more  right  to  feel  aggrieved  in  the  whole  case?     Hence, 

3.  I  must  say  a  word  on  the  manner  in  which  you  inves^ 
iigatey  or  rather  review  the  subject  I  think  it  is  very  excep- 
tionable in  one  superlative  respect. 

Your  whole  learned  tractate  seems  forever  engaged  to  ad- 
just the  relations  between  certain  positions  on  the  one  hand, 
and  certain  systems  of  divinity,  authors  of  old  school  eminence, 
and  maxims  that  have  received  the  stamp  of  orthodoxy  in 
some  established  mint,  on  the  other,  I  have  been  struck  with 
the  learned  barrenness  of  your  review  in  respect  to  scrip- 
ture authorities  and  quotations:  a  verse  very  seldom  occurs; 
and  when  it  does,  it  is  such  a  thread  of  verdure  as  to  consti- 
tute not  one  oasis,  little  or  great,  in  the  magnific  wilderness 
of  your  ratiocinations.  It  always  seems,  therefore,  as  if  your 
eye  saw  no  standard  of  theological  truth,  or  some  other  than 
that  recommended  fundamentally  by  the  standards  of  our 
Church,  as  THE  WORD  OF  GOD— THE  ONLY  RULE 
TO  DIRECT  US.     I  know  not  why  I  may  not  be  bold  in 
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Christ  affectionately  to  ask  you,  to  review  your  review  for 
ten  minutes  or  so,  on  purpose  to  see  what  justice  you  have 
done  to  the  volume  that  gives  us  all  our  light  Since  I  first 
read  church  history,  and  began  to  Sympathize  with  the  heroic 
spirit  of  the  reformation,  I  said — first,  the  scripture  is  the 
armoury  of  their  strength  and  their  victories;  and  second, 
this  love  antique  and  patristical,  these  councils  oecumenical 
or  provincial,  these  authorities  ecclesiastical  or  philosophical, 
these  pandects  and  canons  and  traditionary  usages,  are  like 
the  cumbrous  panoply  of  Saul,  the  presages  of  defeat,  concern- 
ing which  every  modest  Israelitish  champion  should  say,  "  I 
cannot  go  with  these.  ^^  Owen,  Charnock,  Bates,  Edwards, 
Bellamy,  Dwight!  When  the  sun  is  up,  these  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  are  no  longer  discernible.  What  do  I  care 
primarily  and  practically ^  in  investigation  of  the  revealed 
doctrines  of  God,  for  them?  for  you?  for  the  standards  of  the 
Church  themselves?  or  even  for  the  General  Assembly?  Not 
a  rush!  The  passion  of  my  soul  is  simple — ^What  is  truth? 
What  has  God  said?  What  does  he  mean?  Nor  does  this 
imply  any  thing  worse  than  the  comparative  insignificance  of 
these  uninspired  oracles.  I  care,  I  say,  in  primary  practice^ 
as  an  investigator  in  theology,  for  the  word  of  God  as  the 
only  rule;  and  comparatively  for  nothings  else  in  the  uni- 
verse. "0  how  love  I  thy  law!  it  is  my  meditation  all  the 
day.  Thou,  through  thy  commandments,  hast  made  me  wiser 
than  mine  enemies:  for  they  are  ever  with  me,  I  have  more 
understanding  than  all  my  teachers:  for  thy  testimonies  are 
iny  meditation.  I  understand  more  than  the  ancients,  because 
I  keep  thy  precepts."  God  shield  me  from  the  abhorred 
servility  of  being  kept  or  constrained,  as  a  student  of  his  word, 
by  any  consideration  of  a  nature  conventional,  earthly,  and  of 
course  adverse  to  evidence!  **  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is,  there  is  liberty." 

On  the  subject  of  creeds  and  confessions,  however,  I  pray 
to  be  here  understood.  I  belong  not  to  the  small  party  that 
think  confessions  of  faith  of  no  use,  symbols  of  doctrine 
worthless,  and  written  standards  hurtful.  I  can  see  evil  in 
them — only  in  their  abuse;  and  for  their  use  and  existence, 
an  absolute  necessity.  Even  the  no*creed  advocates  would 
0eem  to  incline  to  make  it  an  article  of  faith  and  a  term  of 
communion,  converting  a  negative  into  a  positive  by  practi- 
cal necessity:  thus,  imprimis;  "  no  creed  is  necessary  and 
in  fact  indispensable."  If  one  should  reply  to  them,  why 
then  do  you  have  one;  they  would  perhaps,  like  the  ancient 
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Pyrrhonists,  fly  logically  to  the  relief  of  making  their  ^pwf  oy 
■^cv^of,  that  no  certainty  exists,  include  itself,  and  say  they  were 
not  certain  of  no  certainty  existing:  when  asked,  if  they  were 
certainly  not  certain,  they  would  answer  with  the  Sadducees, 
"we  cannot  tell:'*  and  thus  ingloriously  retreat  from  an  inde- 
fensible and  ridiculous  position — to  indifference;  loving  all 
creeds  and  none  equally,  in  their  ecclesiastical  practice.  Be- 
sides, the  confession  of  one's  faith  is  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  church  fellowship;  and  this  palpably  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things.  The  opposite  sentiment  is  absurd,  and  con- 
tradicted virtually  in  the  preaching  and  the  ecclesiastical  ad- 
ministration of  its  advocates.  It  is  also  a  scriptural'  and  pri- 
mitive thing,  to  exact  a  confession  of  his  faith  from  every  ac- 
credited partaker  of  christian  privileges.  **  If  thou  believest 
with  all  thy  heart  thou,  mayest.  If  thou  shalt  confess  with 
thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that 
God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.  For 
with  the  heart,  man  believeth  unto  righteousness;  (justifica- 
tion;) and  with  the  mouth,  confession  is  made  unto  salva- 
tion. "  In  the  original,  this  last  sentence  is  expressed  more 
abstractly  and  impersonally,  as  the  law  of  the  house,  that 
meets  the  visitant  in  limine  as  the  condition  of  entering;  and 
the  word  **man"  is  not  there,  but  simply — it  is  believed, 
yii^afivtt at  ;  it  is  confessed,  hiioxoyntat.  Still,  creeds,  like 
every  other  lawful  and  excellent  thing,  may  be  abused;  and 
this  in  many  ways;  first,  by  having  those  that  are  imperfect, 
equivocal,  wrong;  second,  by  putting  too  much  in  them, 
which  is,  I  think,  a  fault  in  ours;  third,  by  making  too  much 
of  them,  implying  their  apotheosis  or  the  almost  image- wor- 
ship, which  idolatrizes  in  their  veneration — a  fault  that  has  its 
exemplification  in  these  days;  and  fourth,  by  making  too  little, 
or  nothing  of  them.  This  last  fault,  I  know,  is  supposed  my* 
vulnerable  place.  Like  that  of  Achilles,  however,  it  is  in  no 
vital  part;  though  the  hero,  I  remember,  was  slain  by  an 
arrow — ^from  a  rival  and  an  enemy — that  pierced  him  there.. 
I  can,  however,  say  that  my  estimate  of  our  Books,  as  ex- 
tremes beget  each  other,  is  often  lower  in  appearance  than  in 
fact.  This  conduct  may  not  be  exemplary  or  defensible  pos- 
sibly; but  it  has  resulted  from  the  fact,  that  I  have  been  so 
often  disgusted  and  wounded  with  the  conduct  a  parte  altera^ 
as  if  it  had  a  commission  from  Christ  to  take  the  consciences 

*  I  shotild  prefer  impersonal  forms  or  plural  pronomis  throughout — ^but  feci 
bound  in  this  document,  to  meet  an  individual  responsibility  and  speak  not  for 
others,  but  myself. 
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of  others  its  perfect  ecclesiastical  and  constitutional  peers, 
into  its  own  special  custody;  as  if  the  fabric  of  heaven  and 
earth  would  fall|  unless  they  held  it  up;  as  if  themselves  were 
the  chancellors  who  could  ad  libitum  fix  upon  us,  and  our 
house,  the  attainder  of  perjury:  and  all  this,  without  the 
moral  courage  and  consistency,  in  honour  of  the  lauded  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  of  resorting  to  its  ample  and  righteous 
prerogatives  for  the  proper  correction  or  the  necessary  re- 
dress. For  one,  I  am  ready,  constitutionally^  and  in  no 
other  way^  to  be  tried  at  any  time,  on  any  point,  and  at  the 
suit  of  any  competent  prosecutor!  But  precious  little  respect 
do  I  entertain,  either  for  the  moral  manhood  or  the  conscieace 
of  those  libellers — apparent  rari — who  covertly,  or  at  a  safe 
distance,  throw  out  their  irresponsible  charges  against  the 
orthodoxy  of  those,  whom  they  want  the  virtue  to  implead 
where  they  can  answer  them: 

■  qtiaeque  miserxima  vidi! 

I  have  hence  cared  less  to  advocate  our  Book,  teste  Deo^  in 
the  presence  of  its  officious  friends,  than  its  infidel  enemies; 
and  the  reputation  of  its  champion  I  have  never  stooped  to 
some  easy  methods  to  acquire — but  have  rather  sincerely  des- 
pised them.  When,  therefore,  I  see  any  of  those  symptoms 
of  ofience  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  feel  calmly  as  if  they 
ought  to  be  rebuked  with  decision,  or  punished  with  disdain. 
I  forbear  to  adduce  some  noted  -instances  of  the  sort,  which  I 
have  not  unrecently  witnessed  with  inefiable  chagrin  or  in- 
genuous pity.  It  is  marvellous  that  politicians  should  forget 
that  every  man  has  eyes-^  or  that  sages  do  not  know  at  least 
what  is  not  the  way  to  achieve  their  own  cause  or  commend 
their  sentiments.  I  could  wonder  at  it,  if  it  were  morally 
possible  for  my  charity  always  to  suppose  that  their  motives 
were  as  pure  as  they  vaunt  them.  Concerning  the  symbols  of 
our  Church,  I  will  say  that  I  absolutely  think  they  contain  sub- 
stantively <<  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures;''  that  I  love  to  read  them,  have  read  them  often,  and 
perhaps  never,  without  profit:  that  I  think  them  in  many  re- 
spects admirable,  and  even  glorious— especially  as  made  two 
centuries  ago,  in  the  troublous  reign  of  the  unfortunate  first 
Charles,  when  the  Confession,  Catechisms,  and  Directory,  ap- 
peared as  day-stars  auspicious  in  an  age  of  confusion  and  storms; 
and  when,  from  the  recent  night  of  popery,  the  rising  exhala-* 
tions  of  the  morning  of  the  Keformation  made  the  air  disas- 
trous and  the  light  equivocal.    We  must  not,  however,  ae- 
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cuse  them  of  perfection,  or  even  mistake  them  for  the  word  of 
God.  This  were  to  contradict  themselves — to  violate  the 
essential  and  exemplary  modesty  of  their  character:  ami  the 
idea  of  the  obligation  of  uniformity,  in  all  the  details  and 
specifications  there  laid  down,  on  peril  of  heresy  or  schism  or 
perjury — 

Is  tramontane  and  stumbles  all  belief! 

If  any  mortal  in  a  deliberative  body,  would  peril  himself  by 
taking  that  position  in  regular  debate,  I  should  like  to  be 
there,  (and  this  in  general  is  what  I  dislike,)  for  the  purpose  . 
of  empaling  him  with  a  hundred  questions,  which  /  could 
answer:  but  which,  answered  on  his  principle,  would  rive  all 
parties  inter  se;  dissipate  any  ecclesiastical  organization  that 
ever  existed;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  rend  into  shreds  the  unity 
of  AN7  LEABNED  TRIUMVIRATE  of  old  school  Worthies,  of 
which  our  Church  can  boast,  or  who  make  their  boast  of  her. 
Many  other  things  might  be  said  in  the  premises;  but  this 
episode  is  already  too  protracted. 

The  excellent  authors  previously  named,  I  revere  with  you: 
but  think  them  marvellously  preferred  to  Luke,  John,  and 
Paul,  in  your  review.  I  have  read  them  all,  possess  them, 
love  them,  Charnock,  in  nine  noble  octavos,  has  been  a  valued 
companion  of  my  study  for  fourteen  years:  and  of  him  and 
the  others,  I  remark — ^that  they  are  of  no  authority  at  all  in 
the  question,  what  is  the  truth  about  regeneration  ?  and 
that  if  they  were,  I  could  prove  both  sides  of  the  question  of 
activity,  just  as  well  as  either,  from  their  writings — any  one 
of  them!  Take  a  specimen;  one  on  either  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  from  modern,  as  well  as  more  ancient  days,  or  rather 
from  the  seventeenth, as  well  as  the  eighteenth, century :  though 
what  you  have  quoted  so  liberally  proves  for  me  that  every 
now  and  then  they  believed  that  the  subject  was  active  in 
regeneration;  just  as  every  other  man  of  sense  occasionally 
does!  There  are  few  excellent  sentences,  in  any  practical  ser- 
mon extant,  that  are  not  based  upon  this  principle,  or  that  do 
not  fairly  imply  it.  Charnock  says  the  divine  agency  ex- 
tends <<to  good  actions,  not  by  compelling,  but  sweetly  in* 
clinhig,  and  determining  the  will;  so  that  it  doth  that  will- 
ingly, which,  by  an  unknown  and  unseen  necessity,  cannot  be 
omitted.  It  constrains  not  a  man  to  good  against  his  will,  but 
powerfully  moves  the  will  to  do  that  by  consent  which  God 
hath  determined  shall  be  done.'^  This  is  what  we  all  believe 
— New  Haven  and  Auburn !  His  tertium  quid  is  well  forgot 
just  here;  and  orthodoxy  does  not  appear  detruncated  of  her 
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virtues  or  her  charms.  List  Edwards: — who  deals  in  srtht^ 
tratum  sometimes  in  a  style  far  different;  ztiA  in  which  (vide 
what  you  have  quoted)  he  does  not,  as  here,  state  the  very 
doctrine  of  my  sermon:  I  could  adduce  many  other  and  simi- 
lar quotations  from  him;  <<  In  efficacious  grace  we  are  not 
merely  passive,  nor  yet  does  God  do  some,  and  we  do  the 
rest.  But  God  does  all,  and  we  do  aU.  God  produces  all, 
and  we  act  all.  For  that  is  what  he  produces,  viz.  our  own 
acts.  God  is  the  only  proper  author  and  fountain;  we  only 
are  the  proper  actors.  We  are,  in  different  respects,  wholly 
passive  and  wholly  active.*'  In  what  respects  we  are, 
^namely,  relative  or  subjective,)  I  have  shown  in  the  intro- 
Guction  to  the  sermon,  p.  4.  It  matters  nothing  that  else- 
where he  teaches  what  I  think  metaphysically  91  different  doc- 
trine. I  take  my  choice,  and  use  excerpts,  where  the  genera 
diversa  bestrew  the  fields  of  uninspired  divinity.  But  tea 
thousand  such  quotations  would  convince  no  one;  indeed  not 
even  approximate  the  settling  of  the  question.  *'  Thy  word 
is  truth*';  and  what  "well  disciplined  mind'*  can  rest  short 
of  its  ascertained  sense  and  sanction?  This,  I  judge,  is  much 
the  criterion  of  a  mind  well  disciplined  in  theology,  and  in 
the  doctrine  of  evidence. 

But  you  are  afraid  that  the  <<  shreds  of  Calvinism'*  will 
diverge  in  thin  air,  if  my  views  obtain:  well!  let  them  go. 
"  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not 
pass  away.  The  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever."  But 
truly  I  do  not  sympathize  in  the  principle  of  your  fears. 
What!  are  the  "  things  unseen  and  eternal,"  which  are  the 

J;reat  archetypes  of  the  system,  about  to  fall  to  pieces  or  jrush 
rom  their  celestial  fastnesses  ?  Are  the  things,  as  I  believe 
them,  inter  se  pugnantiUy  incompatible  with  their  common 
existence?  Is  their  doctrine  in  my  hand  self-destructive?  Or 
have  I  taken  away  the  nexus  of  their  unity?  Look  at  Ed- 
wards, who  has  done  it  just  as  much  in^the  quotation  adduced, 
and  in  numerous  other  places.  But  in  truth  I  have  done  no 
such  thing.  Your  nexus  is  that  ineffable  somethikg,  hj  re- 
taining which,  I  confess,  I  can  understand  comparatively 
NOTHING  either  of  the  glory  or  the  strength  of  the  system: 
and  as  a  preacher,  I  should  be  perpetuaBy  hampered,  can- 
didly confounded,  conscientiously  silenced, 

**  Wlien  sent  with  God^s  oommission  to  the  heart** 

Impossibilities  exclude  degrees,  except  in  their  evidence.     I 
can  more  evidently  not  reach  a  fixed  star  with  my  finger  than 
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the  ceiling  of  my  apartment:  but  really  both  -are  impossible, 
and  equafiy  so.  Now  propose  to  a  man  what  he  knows  he 
cannot  do,  and  let  him  believe  it,  and  will  he  do  it  or  attempt 
it?  or  will  you  urge  him,  very*  earnestly,  if  you  latenUy 
think  it  impossible,  or  beyond  all  promise  of  probability? 
No.  Just  let  him  know  or  suspect  the  fact  of  its  impossibi- 
lity, and  he  cares  not  for  degrees  or  modes:  as  long,  as  he 
thinks  he  cannot,  he  will  never  try,  never  do  it,  never  feel 
his  obligation.  Yet  when  we  speak  as  preachers  to  moi-^ 
who  knows  or  should  assume  the  fact  of  any  one  of  them  that 
the  next  moment  be  will  not  give  his  heart  to  Christ,  as  mil- 
lion's have  done  before  him?  Not  a  mortal,  nor  perhaps  an 
angel!  No  doctrine  of  the  Bible  ascertains  it  at  all.  Why 
not  urge  him  then,  directly,  luminously,  importunately,  and  in 
hope,  to  do  it,  and  that  according  to  God's  order — now? 
How  does  this  scriptural  simple  view  spoil  the  nexus  of  Cal- 
vinism? Not  at  al],  as  I  can  see.  But  it  removes  it  entirely, 
and  the  parts  fall  asunder,  you  say.  Why?  Because  God  holds 
them  in  his  hand!  The  man  who  can  see  this  fact,  (and  the 
mode  is  not  to  be  seen  by  us,)  will  have  no  use  for  the  name- 
less demi-deified  soMSTHiNO  which  works  in  the  system  such 
miracles  of  connection  and  elucidation.  God  is  the  infinite 
ntxus^  of  all  the  things,  the  beings  and  the  events,  in  the 
universe.  If  I  did  not  see  this,  in  the  light  of  his  own  word, 
I  might  feel  the  force  of  your  metaphysical  argumentation  in 
favour  of  the  mediate  importance  of  an  occult  << principle." 
Now  it  is  only  in  my  way;  superfluous,  intrusive,  and  inju- 
rious to  the  simplicity  of  tiie  gospel.  Thus  you  have  (1)  the 
mind  with  its  faculties;  (2)  its  controling  principle  or  prone- 
ness  to  sin;  (3)  its  regeneration  by  substituting  another  prin- 
ciple, and  an  opposite  one,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit;  and 
then,  (4)  all  piety  in  its  streams  supplied  from  the  new  princi- 
ple! I  cannot  see  then  that  we  are  very  dependent  on  the 
Spirit,  after  we  have  got  our  vad^  mecum  of  a  principle  from 
him!  That  same  principle  is  the  stationary  supplier  of  the 
streams  and  usher  of  the  Spirit — and  where  is  the  Spirit  him- 
self ?    The  tertium  quid  has  superseded  him.     The  lieuten- 

*  We  more  and  more  want  revival  peaching;  earneat,  aincere,  lominooyi, 
masterly,  bold,  and  faithfuL  And  wit}K>ut  corresponding  principle,  aa  the  ato- 
vUna  of  Uieae,  how  can  we  realize  permanently  that  incomparable  good? 

t  Till  this  is  seen  and  believed,  philosophers  will  probably  dispute  in  dark- 
iiess,onthe  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  antecedent  and  consequent;  **each  claim- 
ing truth,  and  truth  disclaiming  all  ;**  tn  konorem  4f ov  fa  Hwta  kwi^yovp'foif 
ao^afov. 
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ant  has  displaced  the  captain.  And  where  are  his  creden- 
tials? Are  the  history  and  the  commission  of  this  visionary 
officer  contained  in  the  Magna  Chartal  I  think  not,  afler 
much  examination  of  his  claims,  and  a  patient  hearing  of  his 
counsel  But  admit  his  validity  and  jurisdiction — cut  borufi 
Where  is  the  advantage  to  the  war?  to  the  system  of  divine 
moral  government?  to  the  demonstrated  glory  of  the  reign- 
ine  God?  Why — in  eventual  inability  in  all  the  machines  he 
reigns  over  to  do  his  will;  an  inability  absolute  and  known 
confoundingly;  physical  and  fatal  in  effect,  if  not  in  nature! 
just  the  same  in  rational  anticipation,  as  the  hope  of  swim- 
mg  with  a  millstone  hanging  invincibly  around  our  neck! 
Here  are  we  by  nature  in  Sie  keeping  of  the  occult  principle 
of  sin;  till  regenerated ,  vjutMuh  testibusy  we  are  nothing, 
and  do  nothing,  in  religion:  in  regeneration,  or  the  change 
of  our  keeping  principle,  we  are  perfectly,  and  rather  plu- 
perfectly,  passive:  our  tutelary  guard  is  relieved  without  our 
agency;  and  without  an  ability,  and  why  not  also  without  all 
responsibility,  of  ours!  Here  is,  in  effect,  pure  fatalism! 
Let  these  wrong  headed  views,  as  I  call  them;  eorTOn  terrors 
not  so  formidable;  let  them  become  only  as  rife  uiroughout 
our  happy  land,  as  they  are  now  in  some  half-ruined  congre- 
gations that  I  could  name;  and  it  requires  no  prophetic  inspi- 
ration to  predict  the  mischiefs:  infidelity,  and  reckless  irre- 
sponsible action,  will  overspread  our  territories  like  an  inun- 
dation: the  gospel  Will  have  lost  its  charm  over  the  spirits  of 
moral  consciousness:  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  if  the 

i>hrase  be  not  then  ridiculous,  will  be  wholly  suppressed,  or 
ittle  attended,  or  totally — I  had  almost  said— denuded  of  its 
potency  and  glory:  and  nothing  but  miracles,  never  to  be  ex- 
pected or  wrought,  will  stop  us,  <'and  our  offspring  with 
us,''  from  perdition! 

4.  I  proceed  now  to  tell  in  fairness  why  I  wrote  and  pab- 
lished  the  sermon;  what  its  specific  purpose  was;  and  where 
I  yet  hope  its  use  may  be:  how  personal,  or  local,  or  invasive 
of  the  honours  of  illustrious  Galvinistic  antiquity,  i.  e.  '<  the 
traditions  of  the  elders,"  it  was,  you  may  judg^.  The  evils 
which  occasioned  it,  and  which  it  was  designed  in  some  de- 
gree to  reach  and  remedy,  I  can  state.  The  real  fatalism  of 
sentiment  which  I  found  in  conversing  as  a  pastor  with  indi- 
viduals, and  many  not  of  my  own  charge,  whom  the  whole 
! gospel  was  poor  to  teach  or  to  touch  on  the  topic  of  their  per- 
ect  and  awful  accountability,  and  their  imperative  duty  to 
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seek  Mlvation  according  to  the  gospel;  persons  these  who 
pretended  or  really  thought,  that  their  organized  apathy  or 
Toluntary  stupidity — as  Dr.  Beecher  calls  it — or  waiting  for 
conversion,  1.  e.  tempting  God  by  abominable  disobedience 
and  presumption,  was  all  they  could  do,  all  that  othodoxy 
prescribed,  all  that  some  of  the  best  preachers  expected  of 
them;  and  persons  therefore  whom,  I  saw  clearly  and  in  some 
distinguished  examples  demonstrated,  nothing  could  ever 
arouse,  or  reclaim  to  their  senses  on  this  supreme  article  of 
obeying  the  gospel^  but  a  storming  of  their  intrenchments, 
and  an  abstraction  en  masse  of  the  very  bastions  on  which 
they  stood  and  smiled  in  calm  defiance  of  the  artillery  of  God. 
I  was  not  so  weak  as  to  change  my  theology,  or  to  modify  its 
nature,  for  their  accommodation — sit  fiduda  verbo!  Not  a 
particle  of  this!  But  I  was  led  to  adapt  my  public  and  pri- 
vate demonstrations  of  the  truth  so  as  to  banish  and  to  brand 
the  hateful  libel,  as  it  merited.  Nor  am  I  sure  that  I  said  or 
wrote  any  thing,  that  is  more  or  other  than  a  just  expression 
of  many  principles^  plainly  laid  down  in  the  written  symbols 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church — which,  in  their  system  generic,  I 
love;  and  in  adopting  which  I  have  never  practised  artifice, 
or  deception^  6r  sworn  with  the  exceptis  exeipiendis  quali- 
fier of  a  Jesuit  oath;  and  which,  as  I  adopted,  so  I  will  repu- 
diate with  a  good  conscience  whenever  I  see  (I  do  not  mean 
through  the  eyes  of  others)  sufficient  cause;  (a  consummation 
never  expected;)  as  I  now  honour  them,  not  because  I  am 
afraid  to  do  otherwise,  or  because  authority,  in  its  bigness  and 
its  state,  requires  and  denounces  this  often  contemptibly;  but 
because  I  have  examined  the  subject, 'am  a  friend  to  indepen- 
dent investigation,  and  think  truth  best  supported  by  its  own 
evidence,  and  the  conscientious  piety  towards  Christ  of  all  its 
friends.  I  think  myself  indeed  a  great  deal  better  friend  to 
our  symbols,  and  even  a  stronger  supporter  than  some  few 
prominent  ones  whom  it  were  easy  to  name,  but  safer  to  style 
a8bu8y,clamorous,  and  I  must  say, narrow  minded  persons,  who 
mistake  themselves  for  pillars.  The  principles  to  which  I  refer 
are  such  as  these:  "  the  word  of  God — is  the  only  rule  to  di- 
rect us.  God  hath  endued  the  will  of  man  with  that  natural 
liberty,  that  it  is  neither  forced,  nor  by  any  absolute  necessi- 
ty of  nature,  determined  to  good  or  evil.  Although  in  rela- 
tion to  the  foreknowledge  and  decree  of  God,  the  first  cause, 
all  things  come  to  pass  immutably  and  infallibly,  yet,  by  the 
same  providence,  he  ordereth  them  to  fall  out  according  to 
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the  nature  of  second  causes^  either  necessaril  j,  freely,  or  eon- 
tingently. '  All  the  elect,  and  they  only,  are  efiectually  call- 
ed; although  others  may  be  and  often  are  outwardly  called  by 
the  miniat^  of  the  word,  and  have  some  common  operations 
of  the  Spirit;  who,  for  their  wilful  neglect  and  coh- 
TEMPT  of  the  grace  offered  to  them,  being 
justly  left  in  their  unbelief,  do  never  truly  come  to  Jesui 
Christ"  Sie  credoj  credo  equidem  et  gauckns.  I  shouM 
love  here  to  digress  in  the  just  expansion  of  some  principle! 
necessarily  involved  in  the  last  sentences  above  cited;  but  I 
forbear-— not  however  from  the  fear  of  a  trial  before  any 
Presbyters,  either  with  or  without  a  responsible  accuser,  on 
the  charge  of  heresy  for  holding  them. 

This  popular  fatadism  that  I  found,  and  still  find,  in  aston- 
ishing abundance  near  me;  which  I  knew  would  forever  pre- 
clude as  far  as  it  went,  <'  according  to  the  nature  of  second 
causes,"  the  influence  of  the  gospel;  and  which  I  therefore 
felt  it,  (as  one  whose  ordination  engagements  bound  him  to 
nothing  more  than  this^)  my  duty  to  assault  and  demolish 
with  the  weapons  of  God,  as  obligated  <<  to  be  zealous  and 
faithful  in  maintaining  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
purity  and  peace  of  the  Church,  whatever  persecution  or 
opposition  might  arise  unto  me  on  that  account:'^  this  popu- 
lar fatalism,  I  say,  though  mostly  latent,  I  could  often  dis- 
tinctly trace,  as  it  was  often  boldly  fathered,  to  certain  forms 
and  names  of  preaching,  not  exclusively  of  the  Old  School — 
as  you  rightly  "  presume,^*  p.  257  of  your  Review.  Conse- 
quently my  sermon  was  written  and  published  not  under 
{arty  feelings  at  all.  See  first  paragraph  of  the  Introduction. 
t  seemed  duty  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  ministerial  brethren  to 
a  stumbling-block  that  lay  near  or  on  the  very  sill  of  the  door 
of  the  kingdom;  and  to  the  crowding  thousands  of  'inqpotent 
folk'  in  squalid  contentment  around  it,  pleading  their  sanc- 
tion for  perishing  or  waiting  there  till  some  miracle  was 
wrought  for  their  passive  ^efo»«ctf(a  into  it  Perhaps  you 
will  say — ^that  my  people  must  be  remarkably  stupid,  supine, 
and  fond  of  excuses,  arguens  degeneres  animos,  thus  to  per- 
vert the  ministry  of  orthodox  instruction.  I  answer — do  not 
assume  too  much,  in  your  solution.  The  sermon  was  dedi- 
cated to  my  people,  and  published  at  their  request;  bat  not 
intended  for  them,  or  ever  preached  to  them!  My  people 
generally  know  better: — and  for  intelligence  and  piety,  for 
usefulness  and  union  in  thought  and  action,  I  know  not  why 
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I  might  not  <'  boast'^  of  them,  as  Paul  did  of  his  Achaians 
<<to  them  of  Macedonia;  for  I  know  the  forwardness  {n^oO- 
v/iiov)  of  their  mind"  in  goodness,  and  am  not  ashamed  of 
them,  as  my  people  whom  God  hath  given  me,  and  whose 
feety  for  Christ's  sake,  I  would  consider  it  an  honour  as  their  v. 

servant  to  wash.  I  know  of  no  people  whom  I  would  prefer 
to  serve  in  the  ministry  and  have  no  ambition  to  move  from  . 
them  to  any  pulpit,  or  chair,  or  throne  in  the  world !  I  would 
rather  be  a  pastor  than  a  professor  or  a  prince;  and  much  pre- 
fer the  see  of  Laight-street  to  that  of  any  other  street  in  the 
city,  unless  my  people  move  with  me  to  a  preferred  location. 
I  am  sure  I  prefer  it  to  the  see  of  any  diocess,  whether  of 
New  York,  or  Canterbury,  or  Rome.  I  say  this  to  show 
you  that  it  was  not  restlessness,  or  partyism,  or  any  other 
motive  of  the  sort,  by  which  I  was  influenced  in  preaching 
to  the  Synod. 

But  as  a  pastor  in  New  York,  and  mingling,  as  my  people 
also  do,  with  strangers,  numerous  and  diverse,  I  hear  and 
feel  what  sentiments  are  rife;  and  also  see  their  influence. 
The  preaching  of  many  different  ministers  is  necessarily  com- 
pared; its  efi*ects  on  the  people  and  society  at  large,  by  re- 
flection and  refraction — especially  the  latter,  are  discernible 
and  worthy  of  animadversion.  Let  me  tell  you,  then,  that  I 
have  witnessed  many  souls  encased  in  obduracy,  by  the  abuse 
of  bad  and  unskilful  preaching;  which,  I  fear,  is  often  the 
direct  instrument  of  making  more  instances  of  reprobation 
than  conversion;  though  perhaps  it  takes  the  census  only  of 
the  latter — a  common  error!  I  will  venture  then  another 
synopsis  oi  dogmas  of  desolation^  as  I  would  call  them;  and 
would,  if  no  ism  had  ever  an  existence,  and  if  no  party  of 
Triangular  OTHopkinsian  designation  had  been  known  in  our 
Church  or  existed  in  oar  day:  I  would  so  term  them  as  a  mi- 
nister of  Jesus  Christ!  I  shall  state  these  dogmas  mainly  in 
my  own  words,  and  dress  them  rather*  uncouthly  it  may  be: 
— for  in  general  I  hate  them,  and  love  to  hate  them,  and 
make  it  a  part  of  my  piety  to  hate  them;  nan  obstante  the 
shreds  of  truth  disguised  and  intermingled  in  their  constitu- 
tion. 

1.  The  regeneration  of  the  soul  is  a  miracle;  every  conver- 

*  It  would  not  hurt  my  conscience  much  to  **  caricature  them  intentionally: 
but  only  by  representing  them  as  they  are,  and  making  the  reality  govern  the 
appearance.*^  For  the  substance,  and  fitcts  involf  ed  in  the  dogmas,  I  pledge 
myself  that  tbey  ure  real,  not  JUiiJtww, 
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I  sion  is  a  miracle;  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  miracles  is  the 

conversion  of  the  soul  to  God.    Beware  of  heresy;  beware 
of  Hopkinsianism ! 

I  think  so  too;  under  such  preaching,  it  were  a  miracle. 
Effect  on  the  unconverted:  <<we  are  not  to  blame  because 
God  chooses  not  to  work  a  miracle;  what  a  relief;  this  is 
sound  preaching,  masterly;  our  chance  for  a  miracle  is  as 
good  here  at  least  as  elsewhere." 

2.  The  soul  is  entirely  passive  in  regeneration.  A  logical 
result  from  other  dogmas! 

3.  We  are  all  dead  by  nature,  and  can  do  nothing  good. 
Like  Lazarus  in  the  grave  exactly — whom  it  required  a  mira- 
cle to  revive. 

That  it  did.  But  miracles  are  one  thing;  rebellion  is 
I  another;  moral  government  is  a  third;  and  stupid  preaching 

a  fourth.  A  miracle  demonstrates  the  divinity  of  a  mission 
/  from  God;  and  has  other  uses  than  to  s}rmbolize  the  moral 

glory  or  the  nature  of  conversion.     Lazarus  would  not  (and 

who  would?)  have  been  to  blame,  if  he  had  rwt  '^come 

forth." 

4.  The  means  of  grace  have  this  greatest  use — ^to  demon- 
strate their  own  nothingness  and  the  omnipotence  of  God  in 
subduing  the  sinner  and  breaking  his  heart.  They  are  adaot- 
ed  not  to  convert,  but  only  to  harden  the  wicked  and  make 
them  worse  and  worse. 

In  miracle-working,  there  were  some  sense  and  little  mis- 
chief in  such  a  statement.  In  conciliating  men  '<  the  law  of 
the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul:  the  word  of  God  is 
quick  and  powerful:  the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  to  saln- 
tion."  Why  not  call  them  then  Me  means  of  wratKi 
Have  they  no  appropriate  nature,  from  which  to  be  charac- 
terized and  named?  or  does  the  wanton  wickedness  of  sinners 
change  their  nature?  or  is  wickedness  no  longer  wanton,  but 
only  a  calamity?  Are  we  passive  also  in  it?  Is  it  any  thing 
like  a  strain  for  omnipotence,  (under  such  edification,}  to  con- 
vert a  soul  or  mature  a  saint  ? 

5.  It  were  shocking  heresy  for  me,  my  hearers,  to  tell  you 
to  repent  this  instant,  and  be  converted  before  you  left  the 
house!  You  know  that  this  is  wholly  out  of  your  power. 
You  have  no  ability  at  all. 

Quere.  (1)  When  exactly  will  their  obligation  to  repent 
and  believe  the  gospel  become  absolute  and  instant  on  them? 
When  a  miracle  is  wrought?     (2)  Where  is  the  warrant  for 
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9uch  a  mode  of  avoiding  shocking  heresy?  Is  it  in  Mark  i. 
15.  or  Luke  ix.  57-62.  or  Acts  xvii.  30.  or  2.  Cor.  vi.  1 
and  2.  or  Heb.  iii.  7.  or  Rey.  iii.  13-20.  or  {tj**  Jonah 
Ui.  2. 

6.  You  must  wait  God's  time,  <^in  the  laborious  use  of  the 
means;''  for  you  can  do  nothing  of  yourselves. 

How  does  the  preacher  know  that  God  has  any  special  time 
for  the  conversion  of  his  hearers?  Does  he  know  their  elec- 
tion of  Gody  antecedent  to  their  piety?  Or  are  they  convert- 
ed, of  course,  because  they  are  his  hearers? 

To  do  justice  to  the  analysis  of  that  unscriptural  absurdity, 
'<  you  can  do  nothing  of  yourselves,"  I  have  no  time  or  space, 
I  will  say  that  it  is  a  hypocrite's  reason  of  sinning  against 
God.  Can  he  sin  <^  of  himself?''  or  is  sinning  <<  nothing?"  or 
is  <<  a  laborious  use  of  the  means"  nothing?  or  how  can  thty 
use  the  means  at  all? 

7-  These  revivals  are  of  very  doubtiful  character.  Thiey 
are  often  merely  ^<  got  up"  things,  proceeding  from  <<  a  heated 
imagination;"  more  of  the  spirit  of  man  than  of  God  in  them; 
the  ministrations  that  induce  them  are  very  Pelagian;  their 
great  secret  is  to  <<  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  and  urge  con- 
Terts  to  the  communion  table  immediately;  and  so  they  make 
a  revival  whenever  they  pleiase.  Some  have  one  hundred 
and  twenty  converts  added  to  their  Church  at  once!  if  they 
would  only  wait  a  few  months,  they  would  not  have  twenty 
of  them  to  apply,  and  of  these  not  more  than  ten  sound 
opes!"* 

If  a  man  is  the  enemy  of  revivals,  were  it  not  more  noble  to 
say  so;  and  not  cover  envy,  or  sweeten  gall,  or  disguise  antipa- 
thy, in  this  way?  When  ought  we  to  strike — when  the  iron 
is  cold?  waiting  while  it  is  hot  for  the  opportunity?  Would 
iron  ever  get  hot,  under  such  preaching?  Were  not  the  prime 
offenders  against  orthodoxy,  ^ose  fanatics  who  baptized  three 
thousand  in  one  day,  the  fiftieth  after  the  passion?  Is  their 
example  coming  up  again;  like  an  ancient  heresy,  <<once 
decently  buried,  now  raised  in  its  putrid  anatomy  from  the 
grave  of  centuries,  dressed  in  a  new  shroud,  and  set  awalk- 
ing  about  the  streets?"  Shall  we  not  know  them  by  their 
fruits?  Do  the  Christians  made  in  these  revivals  'disgrace 
them  generally?  If  a  man  should  happen  to  turn  and  be 
turned  from  sin  to  holiness,  in  one  lucid  moment,  upon  the 

*  I  refer  hero  to  ultra  examples,  with  few  porallclB,  and  char(jpoablo  I  hope 
upon  no  party;  they  are  however  uo  fictions. 
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principles  of  revival  piety;  and  should  he  veer  at  once  one 
hundred  and  eighty  degrees  of  the  circle;  and  after  that, 
honour  the  attraction  that  first  saved  hinii  and  keep  his  celes- 
tial polarity  with  little  variation  through  all  the  changes  of 
the  voyage  of  life;  what  traducer  of  God  and  his  cause  is  it 
that  should  dare  to  oppose  or  degrade  the  revival  in  which  he 
was  converted,  or  allege  that  orthodoxy  would  have  kept  him 
longer  quarantined  in  sin,  in  order  to  a  more  sound  conver- 
sion? How  long  may  a  man  in7\ocently  continue  in  sm, 
'<  using  the  means?" 

It  was  the  virus  of  that  poisoned  orthodoxy,  shedding  its 
influences  afar  and  its  miasmata  on  the  pinions  of  eveiy 
breeze,  that  led  me  to  the  course  I  took:  an  orthodoxy,  falsely 
so  called,  that  is  itself  nothing  but  a  caricature  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  effects  of  which  are  entirely  at  one  with  a  more  hon- 
ourable infidelity — for  both  meet  here,  irkesponsibiiitt! 
Such  orthodoxy,  however,  affords  more  peace  and  less  hope  in 
sin.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  general  criteria  of  doc- 
trines^ I  would  name  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  demon- 
strated perfection  of  our  accountability  to  God,  as  cardinal 
and  paramount  It  is  a  touch-stone  of  what  is  true,  only 
second  in  regard  to  the  immediate  dicta  of  the  oracles  of  God 
In  light  of  this,  I  say  that  passivity  is  false,  with  all  its  doc- 
trinal brood  of  darkness  and  inaction:  that  I  know  not  to 
spare  it  for  the  sake  of  its  friends;  and  that  to  be  leavened 
with  it,  is  a  greater  misery  for  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  the 
nineteenth  century  than  -^—  but  I  forbear  the  comparison: 
"  as  of  God  in  the  sight  of  God  speak  we  in  Christ!"  You 
may  here  take  a  glance  what  I  mean  by  "  the  moral  his- 
tory" of  pasftvity  doctrines. 

II.  In  what  remains,  I  would  remark  on  the  nature  of  regene- 
ration. The  importance  of  seeing  the  tnith^  just  here,  rise 
in  my  estimate  toto  animo  et  indies! 

Perhaps  I  should  say — ^the  relations  of  regeneration,  as  they 
affect  the  doctrines  of  truth  and  the  practice  of  religion:  for, 
of  the  thing  itself  1  have  said  enough  in  this  article  already; 
the  text  contains  a  portrait  of  it,  which  seems  to  me  a  good 
likeness;  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  less  in  dispute,  possi- 
bly, than  its  moral  relations. 

There  is  a  divine  influence,  "apart  from  the  power  of  the 
truth,"  concerning  which  my  general  proposition  is,  that  it  is 
not  contrary  to  the  truth  or  embarrassing  to  duty;  that  its 
legitimate  influence,  on  the  mind  of  the  preacher  and  the 
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hearer,  18 — ^that  alone  of  encouragement  in  goodness;  and  this 
for  the  following  reasons:    First ,  About  ttie  mode  of  it,  we 
know  nothing,  and  believe  no  more.     Second,  The  fact  of  it 
consists  in  the  purpose  of  election  and  its  execution.     TTiirdp 
As  to  the  developed  nature  of  it,  all  we  know  is,  that  it  secures 
the  event  of  our  obedience,  edification,  perseverance,  and 
beatification.     Fourth^  It  is  a  matter  or  a  thing  to  which, 
as  such,  absolutely  we  have  no  moral  relation — since  it  is  the 
province  of  God,  and  not  ours,  to  order  events  with  reference 
to  his  own  purposes;  though.  Ft/thy  To  the  doctririe  of  it^ 
as  an  article  of  faith,  we  have  a  mord  relation,  and  a  iluty  in 
the  discharge  of  which  we  ousht  not  to  delay  or  feel  passively 
inclined  for  one  moment;  but  believe  it  cordially  and  prompt- 
ly, to  the  glory  of  Grod,  who  has  plainly  revealed  it:  when  be- 
lieved, Sixthy  It  becomes  a  principle  of  action,  not  of  pas- 
sive doctrine;  it  becomes  a  point  of  illumination,  a  constituent 
and  a  stamen  of  heroic  Christian  character;  it  comforts,  cor- 
roborates, and  qualifies  us,  in  God;  it  is  ^<  not  our  rule,  but 
our  resource,''  as  Mr.  Jay  of  Bath,  beautifully  says.  Seventh^ 
It  becomes  thus  doctrinally  an  element  of  discrimination  or  a 
test  of  character.    To  believe  it  is  virtue,  a  ^<fruit  of  the 
Spirit:"  to  deny  it,  to  neglect  or  disparage  it,  is  impiety.     It 
is  also  the  criterion  of  Arminianism.   Conversion,  when  gen- 
uine, consists  much  in  believing  it  cordially  and  promptly  to 
the  glory  of  God:  so  to  believe  it — ^too  suddenly  or  soon,  is 
impossible.     Eighth,  The  principle  of  this  influence  is  uni- 
versal, and  extends  to  our  daily  and  constant  actions:  if,  there- 
fore it  makes  us  passive  in  any,  or  embarrasses  us,  so  does  it 
in  all.     "Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit?  or  whither 
shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?''    The  universe  is  a  plenum, 
for  God  is  there:  immensity  is  full  of  Him.     Truly,  "we 
can  do  nothing  of  ourselves!"  verily  nothing!    **  In  him' we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."     And  what  is  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  how  great,  its  extent?  The  province  of  in- 
visible indesinent  agency,  as  defined  admirably  et  mihi  cordi 
in  our  Catechism.    In  view  of  these  premises  then,  is  this  in- 
fluence in  our  way  at  all?    No  more  than*in  natural  actions, 
secular  ones,  all  of  them !     Not  half  as  much  in  our  way  when 
we  obey,  as  when  we  transgress!     In  the  former — all  glori- 
ously in  our  favour;  in  the  latter  all  horribly  against  us!     It 
subserves  efiiciently  the  execution  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
grace,  in  the  regeneration  of  the  elect,  in  their  sanctification, 
conservation,  and  eternal  blessedness.     It  maintains,  not  in- 
voL.  III.  No.  IV — 3  S 
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friDgeSi  the  perfect  moral  agency  of  all.  ^'Whatfloeyer  a 
man  aoweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.''  If  we  can  do  nothmg 
of  ourselves,  we  can  do  all  things  of  God:  and >  we  must  ex- 
cuse ourselyes  from  every  thing  theocratically  or  pantheisdc- 
ally,  and  we  might  as  well  do  it  atheistically  too;  or  excuse 
ourselves  from  nothing  that  is  <<truei  honest,  just,  pure, 
lovely,  and  of  good  report"  Our  dependence  does  not  de- 
stroy our  nature  or  the  moral  nature  of  our  actions:  it  ascer- 
tains and  establishes  them.  If  God  has  <<  foreordained  what- 
soever comes  to  pass" — and  true  and  glorious  is  it  that  he  has 
— ^yet  what  has  come  to  pass,  in  these  lofty  and  sublime  rela- 
tions? Why — ^a  moral  agent;  an  active  conscious  being, 
equally  dependent  and  accountable;  one  whose  actions  are 
properly  compared  with  law,  and  their  moral  qualities  are  ab- 
solutely and  metaphysically  his  own;  and  one,  concerning 
whom  to  suppose  that  the  purpose  of  God,  and  the  rule  of 
his  providence,  and  the  necessary  condition  of  created  exist- 
ence, impair  his  perfect  accountability — ^is  to  suppose  (the 
greatest  absurdity  possible*)  the  divine  purposes  frustrated  of 
their  noblest  object;  adverse  to  their  own  most  august  aad 
meditated  achievements;  at  conflict  with  themselves,  as  or- 
daining what  has  not  <<  come  to  pass;"  and  that  infinite  crea- 
tive and  providential  wisdom,  so  <<  wonderful  in  counsel  and 
excellent  in  working,"  has  failed  of  its  master-piece,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  complete  moral  agency,  and  the  glory  of  a  per- 
fect moral  government  This  may  involve  the  mystery  of 
f^a  wheel  within  a  wheel;"  but  this  is,  I  think,  no  solecism 
in  mechanics,  and  no  very  abstruse  proposition  in  divinity. 
Ninth,  An  enlightened  view  of  this  influence,  by  fiaith  in 
the  testimonies  of  God  respecting  it,  leading  to  its  legitimate 
effects  on  the  mind  and  the  conduct,  is  infinitely  and  in- 

J)ISF£NSABLT  SNCOUaAGING  IN  DUT7,  AND  THAT  AX  WATS  AND 

UNiVERSAiXT.  It  discouragcs  as  well — only  from  sin!  It 
ascertains  to  us  the  fact  that  God  is  the  nexus  of  events:  it  is 
the  most  terrible  and  persuasive  dehortation  from  sin,  in  ap- 
peal to  our  interests  and  our  fears,  conceivable;  and  it  is  quite 
superlative  ut  calgar  ad  pietatem  perpetuum  as  a  prescrip- 
tion or  recipe,  stimulating  to  universal  goodness;  imparting 
unequalled  constancy  to  principle,  conviction  to  faith,  facility 
to  prayer,  resource  to  piety,  vigour  to  thought,  contentmeot 
to  privation,  courage  to  exposure,  steadiness  to  purpose,  aad 
action  to  usefulness.  <<  And  who  is  he  that  shall  harm  you, 
if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good?"    Such  a  worship- 
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per  <^  shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings;  his  heart  is  fixed, 
trusting  in  the  Lord.  And  we  know  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  that  are  the 
called  according  to  his  purpose.''  What  a  motive  to  repent- 
ance! Is  it  any  wonder,  **  according  to  the  nature  of  second 
causes,''  that  revivals  of  religion  follow,  where  these  gigantic 
glories  of  the  truth  are  preached  with  wisdom  and  faithful- 
ness? Tenth,  This  influence,  though  wrought  executively 
by  the  Omnific  Spirit,  that  "made  me,"  and  that  "garnished 
the  heavens,"  and  did  not  he  make  one  "partner  for  the  first 
occupant  of  Paradise?" — ^this  influence  is  not  exactly  identical 
with  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  as  generally  respected  in 
Scripture.  See  Gal.  v.  i  6 — 26.  The  latter  may  be  resist- 
ed, striven  against,*  opposed,  suffocated  in  the  conscience,  or 
kept  mouldering  in  an  agonized  bosom  for  months:  this  then 
1  would  call  the  moral*  or  scriptural^  that  the  providential 
or  physical;  and,  in  this  sense,  I  believe  ex  animo  in  the 
physical  influence,  in  every  thing,  in  religion  and  out  of  it, 
and  more  specially,  in  its  important  aspects  and  relations,  in 
regeneration,  and  onward  forever  in  the  process  of  "  holiness 
to  the  Lord."  Charnock,  in  his  admirable  sermons  on  Provi- 
dence, holds  the  same  doctrine,  and  goes  as  far  as  I  do  in  hon- 
ouring its  ubiquity:  yet  not  further  than  the  blessed  Paul; 
"  In  whom  (sc.  Christ)  also  we  have  obtained  an  inheritance, 
being  predestinated  according  to  the  purpose  of  him  who 
worketh  aU  things  afler  the  counsel  of  his  own  will." 
Eleventh.  This  influence,  in  the  hands  of  the  all  perfect, 
gloriously  coincides  with  the  other,  and  both  with  the  holi- 
ness and  happiness  of  those  who  desire  to  please  God  and 
serve  him:  viewed  together  as  they  are,  they  present  perhaps 
the  highest  possible  incentive  and  solace  to  universal  piety, 
which  faith  ever  uses,  or  God  reveals  and  owns.  Hence, 
Twelfth.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  both  should 
be  preached;  purely,  skilfully,  with  calm  dignity,  unaffected 
zeal,  in  their  symmetry  and  relative  harmony,  according  ta 
the  rule  of  their  scriptural  connections  and  uses,  in  a  way  of 
demonstration  and  evidence;  and  to  the  end  that  men  may  do 
their  duty,  be  actuated  in  goodness,  steady  in  principle,  oc- 
cupied in  "  glory  and  virtue,"  prompt  in  service,  "steadfast, 
unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  ;  for 

*  By  morale  I  mean  that  which  has  immediate  relation  to  law,  as  right  or 
wrong;  by  phytiedly  every  other  influence  or  relation,  in  mind  (as  the  physi- 
ology of  mind)  u  well  as  matter. 
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as  much  %b  we  know  that  our  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the 

Lord/' 

Amon^  Calyinistic  preachers^  it  ia  perhaps  a  pervading 
fSuilty  as  it  is  also  a  dreadful,  and  yet  a  corrigible  one,  to  mis- 
take and  so  mis-state  the  moral  relation  of  this  if\fluenee. 
A  skilful  interpreter  of  the  word  of  God — <<  one'  among  a 
thousand/'  as  Elihu  styles  him— observes,  I  think,  always 
these  two  rules:  first,  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage; and  second,  to  determine  as  carefully  its  moral  rela- 
tion to  us.  This  latter  must  be  done  mainly,  in  light  of  a 
principle  admirably  premised  in  our  standards^  where  we  are 
told  that  <<  the  word  of  Grod"  teaches  <<  principally"*  two 
great  departments  of  instruction;  distinct,  though  related; 
either  sometimes  implying  the  other,  but  never  cluhing  with 
its  scope;  addressing  faiUi  with  information  and  duty  with 
command;  called,  technically  and  well,  the  credenda  and 
the  agenda  of  religion;  having  priority  as  stated  there,  the 
articles  of  faith  and  the  rules  of  practice;  embodying  'the 
whole  duty  of  man,'  or  'what  man  is  to  believe  concerning  God, 
and  what  duty  God  requires  of  man.'  What  miaerabk  con- 
fusion, what  perverse  theologgr,  what  hopeless  edification, 
when  an  article  of  faith  is  treated  as  a  rule  of  conduct!  That 
divine  influence,  '<  which  is  apart  from  the  power  of  the 
truth,"  is  it  a  rule  of  action?  or  an  article  of  faith  onfy^  on* 
doubtedly  the  latter;  and  this  is  its  moral  relation  to  us  I  It 
IS  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  to  believe  concerning  God; 
without  which  we  have  no  right  conceptions  of  hut,  break 
offensively  die  second  precept  of  the  decalogue,  and  rase  the 
foundations  of  duty  done.  Here  is  what  I  deem  in  element 
the  cardinal  blunder  of  ten  thousand  preachers,  including 
perhaps  often — for  I  fear  not  to  say  peccavi  when  consciui 
facinoris — myself.  It  is  a  blunder  NEVER  made  » 
THE  Bible!  Its  efiect  is  to  confuse,  obtund,  and  ruin  the 
minds  of  our  catechumens  and  hearers.  It  is  the  fault,  in 
relation  to  regeneration  or  the  source  of  the  fault,  which  the 
sermon  was  intended,  to  expose.  Is  not  a  Christian  active  ia 
all  his  moral  relations?  In  believing  and  obeying  God? 
Certainly  active  in  the  total  progress  of  religion,  in  Sie  soul 
and  the  life:  then  why  not  also  in  its  rise?  If  active  pro- 
gressively, then  why  not  initially  too?    If  active  in  the  work 

*  I  would  ny  Ma%— lor  what  of  ita  contentB  ii  not  iaduded  in  the  duiifi- 
oition? 
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of  sanctiiicatjony  why  not  in  the  whole  of  it,  in  its  commence* 
ment  as  well  as  its  continuance);  in  regeneration,  as  well  as 
aanctification?  How  is  a  man  regenerated,  hut  as  he  believes 
and  obeys  the  gospel?  Is  he  regenerated  before  he  does  this? 
Is  he  more  dependent  in  regeneration  one  whit  than  in  sane- 
tifiication?  The  time  will  come,  and  that  soon,  when 
NOT  AN  INDIVIDUAL  {exceptio  firmet  regulam)  of  standing 
IN  the  ministby  can  be  found  that  will  not  wonder  to 

JLEABN  that  WISE  AND  LEARNED  WORTHIES  OF  OUR  ChURCH, 
in  1831,  COULD   HAVE  DOUBTED  FOR  A  MOMENT  THAT  MAN 

IS  ACTIVE  IN  REGENERATION;  and  that  univer- 
8ALLT,  NECESSARILY,  ANQ  ABSOLUTELY.  The  Sentiment  is  as 
important  as  it  is  true! 

The  glorious  doctrine  of  election,  in  all  its  noble  branches 
and  legitimate  fruits,  is  related  morally  to  our  faith,  as  what 
we  are  ^Ho  believe  concerning  God.''  We  are  not  to  be- 
lieve it,  (because  it  is  not  reveded,  personally  and  absolutely) 
concerning  man!  Who  are,  and  who  are  not,  elected,  is  not 
revealed.  But  that  God,  is  such  a  God  as  election  manifests, 
is  a  fact  revealed  to  faith,  and  obligatory  in  its  proper  moral 
relation  instantly,  and  on  all  of  us.  How  long  ought  a  man 
to  be  going  about,  in  ^^the  laborious  use  of  ue  means,"  to 
believe  this?  Just  as  long  as  God  allows  in  his  word,  and  no 
longer.  Prov.  xxvii.  l\  §o  long  then,  and  no  longer,  requires 
it  to  be  regenerated;  for  the  moment  he  cordially  believes,  he 
is  <<born  of  the  Spirit;"  and  till  he  thus  believes,  he  trans- 
gresses, in  his  very  prayers,  or  sermons*  at  the  communion- 
table, or  whatever  other  oceans  he  may  prefer  in  the  pride  of 
his  folly  laboriously  to  use.  If  he  says,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
God  says — not  man,  but  God;  << Repent  therefore,  and  be  con- 
verted, that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out"  If  he  replies; 
<<Sir,  I  cannot;"  rejoins  the  same  authority,  <<then  you  can — 
perish!  this  is  your  necessary  doom,  except  you  repent;  for 
it  is  the  alternative,  and  the  only  one,  revealed.  God  does 
not  wish  you  to  perish;  far  from  that  Still,  perish  you  must, 
and  that  eternally,  except  you  repent,  and  believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  Repentance,  faith,  love,  and  all  the  graces, 
are  morally  homogeneous  and  substantially  the  same.  It  is 
THIS  VIEW  iDENTicALLT  of  the  meaus  of  grace,  prosecuted 
with  intelligence  and  affection,  and  faithfulness,  and  perse- 
verance, and  <Uhe  soft  tongue  that  breaketh  the  bone,"  that 

*  Tiie  judgment  day  will  probablj  reveal  more  orthodox  minxsters  who  ntvtf 
wtrt  eonvtrted  than  any  one  now  apprchcndB ! 
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God  is  wont  habitually  to  bless,  in  the  revival  and  flourishing 
life  of  his  work: — while  passivity  districts  are  left  without  a 
miracle  or  a  mystery,  arid  and  moistureless  as  the  sterile  sum- 
mits of  Gilboa;  and  their  destitution  often  shamefully  charged 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  God.  How  comfortable  to  indolence, 
false  orthodoxy,  and  Antinomian  presumption,  thus  to  pervert 
the  articles  of  faith,  and  transgress  the  best,  plainest,  and  most 
practicable  rules  of  action! 

But  do  you  not  believe  that  God  is  the  giver  of  the  increase? 
Yes,  I  believe  it ;  for  it  is  an  article  of  faith,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  subject  of  revelation:  I  believe,  love,  admire,  adore,  preach, 
and  praise  it!  I  trust  it  too;  and  thus  it  becomes  an  infintto 
strengthener  to  all  my  efforts  for  God.  But — ^must  I  make 
it  a  rule  of  action,  and  myself  a  fool  of  action  to  honour  the 
perversion  and  stupidity  I  have  shown  in  doing  it?  I  ought 
to  have  said— ought  I  to  infer  passivity,  and  practice  stagnation, 
and  come  to  pure  fatalism,  in  honour  of  it?  But  stilt,  says 
the  objector,  <<Paul  may  plant,  ApoUos  may  water,  God  only 
CAN  give  the  increase.''  I  answer — this  is  what  I  do  not 
believe,  because  there  is  no  such  text  in  the  Bible.  When 
you  take  it  from  its  proper  historical  form,  as  an  article  of 
faith  and  a  glorious  fact;  and  throw  it  into  the  potentieU  form, 
where  it  becomes,  in  the  common  perverted  parlance  of  mil- 
lions, a  mischievous  and  deceitful  paralysis  of  action,  with 
its  can  and  its  cannot — a  corrupt  rule  of  action,  or  ratiier  of 
inaction,  I  demur,  I  protest,  and  I  preach  on  the  souPs  aetivi- 
ty  in  regeneration !  See  the  passage,  according  to  the  rule  of 
how  readiest  thou?  and  this — its  Scriptural  connection  and 
use.  1  Cor.  iii.  6»  13.  15.  But  it  is  very  hard,  says  one,  to 
Vnoyf  just  how  far  we  are  to  depend  on  God !  Is  it?  I  think 
quite  otherwise.  Depend  all  on  him,  and  do  your  duty! 
and  he  will  work  in  you,  and  by  you,  and  accept  your  praise. 
Obey  his  orders,  trusting  in  his  prosperous  government  and 
infinite  all-sufficiency.  If  ou  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 
but— obey!  If  any  thing  else  is  to  be  done,  it  is  not  your 
duty,  province,  or  concern.  "Have  faith  in  God.*'  Read 
the  thirty-seventh  Psalm,  with  the  forty-sixth — ^Luther's 
Viaticum;  Zech.  iv.  6 — 10,  and  just  do  yoxtr  duty,  world 
without  end. 

Still,  it  is  important  to  teach  men  the  secret  of  their  depen- 
dence ;  to  make  them  know  it,  the  whole  of  it,  and  confess 
and  feel  it  to  his  praise.  In  this  position,  all  Christians  are 
agreed;  with  all  my  heart,  I  grant  it.     The  means,  the  style. 
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the  manner  in  which  we  shall  attempt  to  bring  them  to  a  pro- 
per sense  of  it — this  is  the  question  that  possibly  divides  us! 
One  way  is — to  stop  them  (at  least  negatively)  from  doing 
their  duty,  till  they  feel  and  own  aright  their  dependence!  to 
admonish,  and  doubt,  and  embarrass,  and  warn,  and  hamper 
them — till  they  are  incapable  of  confidence  in  God;  and  be- 
come afraid  to  do  any  thing;  and  then  they  learn  to  give  all 
the  glory  to  God.  The  glory— of  what?  Of  passivity,  of 
dependence,  that  prevents  obedience,  and  of  devoutly  doing 
nothing  in  an  orthodox  style.  So  does  not  God !  The  sense 
of  dependence,  and  the  only  one,  that  he  cares  to  foster  in  us, 
results  from  a  cultivated  and  practical  sense  of  our  obligation 
to  love  and  serve  him:  and  thi^he  inspires  in  all  his  word, 
as  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  arriving  at  the  other!  Let  a 
man  feel,  as  he  ought,  his  accountability;  let  him  see  its  absor 
lute  perfectness;  let  him  be  stimulated  through  the  truth  to 
avoid  sin  with  an  ingenuous  antipathy,  because  he  cordially 
approves  of  the  law  of  God  and  affects  holiness: — that  is  the 
man,  and  the  only  man,  whose  acclaim  of  glory  to  God,  §» 
the  author  of  all  his  religion,  will  be  steady,  intelligent,  sin- 
cere, unaffected,  undrsfgooned,  and  worth  observing.  Such 
homage  will  be  acceptable  to  God.  I  have  often  mecum  cha- 
racterized or  classed  preachers  in  a  two-fold  0x^61.^^  in  refer- 
ence to  the  inculcation  of  religion,  as  those  who  think  it  best 
to  subserve  the  piety  of  their  hearers,  by  constantly  insisting 
on  dependence;  and  those  who  think  it  best  to  subserve  the 
same  end  by  constantly  insisting  on  obligation.  Now,  of  the 
latter  class,  thus  generalized,  I  say,  in  the  fear  of  Gi>d,  the 
following  things:  1.  That  theirs  is  the  way  of  the  Bible. 
That  the  Bible  inculcates  both,  is  certainly  true.  But  who 
can  doubt  that  all  its  influence  natively  tends,  and  that  with 
a  prodigious  and  a  momentous  persuasion,  to  beget  and  to 
mature  a  perfect  sense  of  perfect  accountability?  Let  any 
man  who  doubts  it,  keep  the  problem  in  his  thoughts  and  read 
the  Bible  (systems  of  divinity  and  technicalities  of  thought 
forgot)  with  it  in  his  eye,  that  he  maybe  able  to  know  <*what 
saith  the  Scripture^' on  this  qualifying  and  controling  question 
of  questions.  2.  Exceptions  apart,  God  blesses  them  unth 
the  revivals.  As  this  is  a  question  of  fact,  I  leave  it  for  indi- 
vidual observation ;  remarking,  that  some  illustrious  excep- 
tions ar& — no  exceptions  at  all!  the  i^eason: — they  preach 
obligation,  and  offer  the  gospel  so  simply,  fully,  honestly, 
powerfully,  and  constantly,  (I  do  not  say  quite  uniformly ,) 
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that  in  effect  (when  not  in  nahie)  they  belong  to  New  School 
and  not  Old;  sit  venia  verho!    They  are  no  passivity  men 
in  their  example;  and  very  little  such  in  the  engrosilsd  scope 
of  their  ministrations.     I  add,  3.  That  where  verypanm^ 
very  dependence  inculcating  views,  have  distinguished  the 
preaching,  my  observation  is  utterly  wrong,  if  the  rebuke  of 
Gilboa  has  not  been  just  as  manifest!    4.  The  inculcators of 
dependence  first,  and  of  obligation  second  or  never,  have  not^ 
I  think,  been  distinguished  for  the  miracles  of  Omnipotence 
with  them,  which  they  seemed  to  expect:  and  when  I  bare 
read  or  heard  their  arguments,  telling  of  the  glorious  grouDd 
of  hope  for  success,  affected  myself  with  the  encroaching  pan- 
lysis,  I  have  said — show  me  your  facts!     I  have  glanced  at 
the  official  history  of  the  sermonizer  himself,  and  have  not 
been  malignant  in  supposing  that  certain  influences  of  a  perso- 
nal nature  might  have  had  an  unconscious  action  on  his  mind, 
in  discolouring  and  passivizing  its  theology,  seemingly  with 
an  ang^l  hue  of  superior  devotion,  and  a  flame  of  more  em- 
pyreal piety!     It  may  look  modest,  and  work  withal  a  great 
lustration  of  character,  to  say— divine  sovereignty  has  denied 
me  the  great  favour  of  a  revival,  and  I  am  resigned  to  it! 
God  is  a  sovereign — amen!     5.   The  man  who  is  willing  to 
do  his  duty,  and  who  actually  and  habitually  does  it,  it 
the  only  one  who  does  not  make  his  dependence  an  excuse 
for  his  sin! — I  observe  this,  as  a  characteristic  of  those  Chria- 
tians  who  are  made  under  the  high-pressure  influence  of  the 
preaching  of  obligation  first,  and  dependence  next,  and  both 
in  musical  accord,  to  the  glory  of  God.    I  subjoin,  that  it  fol- 
lows,  6.  That  the  only  legitimate  and  safe  way  of  vrgir^ 
dependence,  is  by  urging  (of  course  with  a  rich  and  varied 
enlargement)  obligation,  in  its  full  and  absolute  and  perfect 
finish  in  the  constitution  of  God.     I  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  legalize,  be  rigorous,  and  irony;  or  keep  out  of  view 
God  forbid!  the  other  pole  from  that! — the  infinitely  rich  and 
melting  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  or  fail  to  exhibit  all 
the  touching  notes  and  tones  of  the  history  of  our  redemption: 
but  so  to  preach,  as  to  produce,  and  vindicate,  and  continually 
to  deepen,  the  impression  of  perfect  accountability.    In  this 
way  we  may  give  light  and  force  to  the  idea  of  supcrabound- 
ing  grace.     There  are  preachers,  indeed,  of  the  New  School* 
who  seem  to  make  moral  government  (and  what  is  the  defini- 
tion of  this  cardinal  matter  but  the  administration  of  law— 
not  gospel  necessarily,  but  law — over  accountable  creatures.) 
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B  miccedaneum  for  the  gospel;  some  who  inculcate  obligation^ 
es  if  they  had  never  read  John  lii:  14 — 18,  or  as  if  obliga- 
tion merely,  were  the  only  idea  in  revelation,  or  as  if  there 
was  "a  law  given  that  could  give  life!*^  These  hammer  cold 
iron,  or  blow  the  embers  that  will  not  ignite,  in  a  style  that 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  poetical  clatter  of  the  subterranean 
Cyclops,  at  work  spondaically  on  the  anvil,  very  regularly  and 
monotonously  industrious  in  their  vocation!  A  tune  that  suits 
the  forging  of  thunderbolts — 

OUi  inter  sese  magna  yi  bracchia  toUunt. 

On  this  account  perhaps — as  a  specimen — Bellamt^s  trus 

RELIGION   DELINEATED  OUght  tO  be  called  THE   DOCTRINE   OW 
OBLIGATION   HAMMERED   IN  AND  CLINCHED !    for,  excellent  aS 

the  book  is,  and  I  love  it,  as  a  treatise  on  accountability  and  a 
vindication  of  the  preceptive  perfection  of  law,  I  think  it 
wrongly  named,  as  not  a  good  delineation  of  true  religion! 
The  tree  of  life  is  scarce  found  in  it,  and  then  not  *<in  the 
midst  of  the  garden."  It  might  suit  hypocrites,  to  unmask 
them ;  and  old  Christians,  to  search  and  chasten  thqm ;  and 
ministers  and  students  of  divinity,  to  acuminate  their  views 
of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats^  but  I  would  keep  it  ordina- 
rily from  young  Christians: — for,  one*  I  lament,  these  twice 
seven  winters,  whom  I  suppose  it  first  palsied  in  mind,  and 
then  literally  killed  in  body;  and  from  the  unconverted,  for 
it  is  very  questionable  if  it  would  not  harden  them  alone;  it 
preaches  as  the  gospel,  or  the  Bible,  does  not.  It  exemplifies 
little  of  the  revealed  connection  and  use  of  the  truth — though 
far  is  my  .heart  from  wishing  to  disparage  so  excellent  a  trea- 
tise! I  give  it  as  an  example  of  the  style  in  Which  oblig^ation 
is  truly,  but  not  well,  preached ;  <<being  alone:"  and  add,  that 
such  is  not  the  way  to  convert  souls,  especially  when  it  per- 
vades the  preaching.  "Because  the  law  worketh  wrath:  for 
where  no  law  is,'  there  is  no  transgression.  Therefore  it  (sal- 
vation) is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace,  to  the  end  the 
promise  might  be  sure  to  all  the  seed."  The  direct  rays  of 
mercy  should  always  pour  upon  the  path  of  the  preacher,  and 
tnake  for  the  hearer  the  day  of  legitimate  hope  in  Jesus  Christ, 
our  glorious  propitiation.  But  what  I  mean  is — that  obliga- 
tion, as  such,  should  be  shown  in  its  perfection,  so  that  grace 

*  C.  G.    An  accompliBhed  ion  of  Namfta-Hal],  and  I  doabt  not,  a  Km  of 
Ijetrentoo! 
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maybe  appreciated  in  it«i  true  nature;  that  obligation,  aa  mich, 
like  the  steady  law  of  attraction  among  the  spheres  of  oor 
astronomy,  should  never  be  affected  by  the  variations  common 
to  subordinate  and  terrene  locations — by  darkness  or  day, 
summer  or  winter,  sunshine  or  storm,  tornado  or  inandation, 
good  or  evil,  of  partial  and  personal  experience. 

I  was  surprised  to  read  the  parenthesis  in  the  paragraph 
with  which  you  concluded;  "with  the  exception  of  the  mere 
extent  of  the  atonement,  a  point  of  very  subordinate  importance 
to  that  of  its  nature. "  A  true  view  of  its  nature,  will,  I  think, 
lead  to  a  just  view  of  ks  extent  But  truly  its  extent  appean 
to  me  of  VERT  GREAT  and  daily  of  more  and  more  importance; 
and  that  it  is  not  so  seemingly  in  your  estimation  is  the  occa- 
sion of  surprise.  Of  course  I  cannot  now  take  up  that  other 
world:  yet  well  am  I  aware  of  the  connection  between  limited 
atonement  and  passive  regeneration;  and  of  the  growing  dis- 
connection of  revivals  of  religion  with  both!' 

I  shall  not  subjoin  any  asseveration  of  pure  motives,  &e., 
in  this  communication.  What  my  motives  are,  God  knoweth; 
and  this  is  enough,  certainly  for  my  responsibility,  possiUj 
for  my  consolation.  But  one  grand  desire  of  my  soul,  con^ 
nial  exquisitely  with  the  *o  yfycc^o^  preceding,  I  will  yet  in- 
scribe. Let  its  seeming  audacity  be  forgiven  and  its  exhorta- 
tion suffered;  for  this  world  will  soon  contain  ua  no  more. 
It9  apology  may  be  read  in  Leviticus,  xix.  15 — 18.  Possibly 
there  is  little  in  it  of  party  or  earth ;  possibly  something  of 
« glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  on  earth  peace,  and  good  will 
to  men."  It  respects  that  peerless  circle  of  promise  and  pro- 
bability, in  the  government  of  God,  whose  lucid  centre  is-^ 

THE   DOCTRINAL   AND  PRACTICAL   SCLAIRCISSEMENT  Of  THE 
PRESBYTERIAN   MINISTRY   IN   THIS  COUNTRY !      I  belieVC  they 

are  now  incomparably  the  first  for  intelligence,  piety,  and 
usefulness:  that  they  preach  the  eospel  with  more  sense,  foree, 
and  efficiency,  than  any  other  description  of  the  ministry  in 
this  nation;  and  that  they  are  better  suited  to  the  times,  places, 
and  manners  of  the  country,  than  any  other.  Were  they  ail 
more  discriminating;  more  disabused  of  passivity  forms  and 
stumbling-blocks  of  doctrine;  more  addicted  to  a  direct  and 
clear  and  complete  offer  of  the  gospel  with  importunity  of 
zeal  *<to  every  creature,''  and  an  unfettered  cordiality  in 
orgio^  their  hearers  immediately  to  accept  of  it;  more  like 
Paul  in  the  versatility  of  their  address,  in  the  free,  open,  un- 
embarrassed style  of  their  ministrations;  (see  1  Cor.  ix.  19— ' 
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97y  et  passim ;)  more  invulnerable  to  just  impeachment  of  conh 
tradiciory  statements  in  the  pulpit  and  even  in  the  same  ser- 
mon, nay,  of  dealing  in  contradictions  and  paradoxes — and  it 
is  no  proof  at  all  that  a  thing  is  false  or  contemptible  in  the 
way  of  censure  that  a  sinner  says  it,  fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri; 
more  devpted,  prayerful,  and  united;  more  one  in  sentiment^ 
in  soul,  and  in  action,  as  nothing  but  the  Scripture  ever  will 
instru mentally  make  us: — what  might  our*  thousands  pf 
preachers  not  achieve,  in  extending  the  reign  of  the  heavens 
over  our  total  population?  By  the  ungrudged  and  ready  bless- 
ing  of  God  Almighty,  our  own  God,  he  would  do  all,  and 
WE  COULD  do  all!  and  this  nation  would  be  revolutioned  to 
<< truth  and  soberness,"  grace  and  salvation.  <'One  should 
chase  a  thousAnd,  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight."  The 
centres  of  influence  would  be  touched,  and  their  dependent 
circles  moved,  in  homage  to  the  name  of  Jesus;. and  the  influ- 
ences of  conversion  to  the  world  would  radiate  in  ten  thousand 
forms  from  the  American  continent!  With  all  the  faults  of 
Presbyterians,  and  with  all  my  faults,  I  am  a  Presbyterian. 
The  common  enemy  honours  us  as  one  with  his  indiscrimin- 
ate hatred.  He  accuses  us  of  doing  all  the  good;  and  Provi- 
dence may  yet  use  him  to  convince  us  of  the  necessity  of 
union!  But  this  union,  to  be  lasting  or  desirable,  must  be  in 
truth  and  for  the  holy  ends  of  <<the  kingdom  of  heaven"  alone. 
Party  ism  must  be  viewed  as  sin;  ambition  as  treason  against 
the  Holy  Ghost;  and  human  authority  every  where  postponed 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  word  of  God.  The  Bjble  must  be 
more  studied,  hohouredi  expounded.  Interpretation  must  be 
the  monarch  of  theological  reasoning;  evidence  the  light  of  his 
throne;  demonstration  the  medium  af<  his  sway;  and  divine 
legitimacy,  unusurped,  the  strength  and  stability  of  his  govern- 
ment, forbearance  must  be  mutually  exercised,  and  that  to  the 
farthest  limit  of  ability  or  endurance;  <<  Jesus  Christ  became  a 
human  God,  that  we  might  become  divine  men."  We  must 
learn  to  garner  up  only  the  virtues  of  others  and  the  faults  that 
are  our  own.  Denunciations,  suspicions,  manoeuvrings,  must 
be  religiously  foregone.  Liberality  of  feeling  and  sentiment^ 
fulness  and  freedom  of  discussion,  courtesy  and  gentleness  oi 
manners,  must  mark  our  reciprocal  intercourse.  No  man, 
however  old  or  conspicuous  or  venerable,  must  set  up  himself 
for  a  judge,  a  standard^  or  a  sentinel     There  must  be  no 

*  I  Bpeak  of  PresbyteriAn  miniiten  genericalljr,  a3  not  oo&^ed  to  onr  ds. 
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heresy-hunters,  no  disorganizers,  no  innovators.  There  must 
he  sound  Catholicism,  latitude  of  thought,  interchange  of 
views.  The  discipline  of  the  Church  must  not  he  handled 
with  ofBciousness,  or  brandished  in  menace,  or.despised  with 
impunity.  Union  must  be  desired,  kindness  manifested,  and 
A  UNIVERSAL  REVIVAL  OP  RELIGION  prayerfully  and  practi- 
cally sought  Prayer  must  be  more  practised  in  secret  by  the 
ministry  themselves,  and  its  fruits  more  exemplified  in  all  their 
deportment.  Youth  must  abstain  from  forwardness,  and  age 
from  usurpation.  Ignorance  must  not  be  positive,  nor  learn- 
ing dictatorial.  Goodness  must  become  more  the  criterioa 
of  worth  than  greatness  or  station ;  and  holiness  to  the 
Lord  must  be  written — and  ours  is  the  responsibility  to  write 
it,  each  for  one—on  the  principles  and  the  actions  of  every 
individual. 

SAMUEL  H.  COX. 

New  Fork,  Jlvgust,  1831. 


Km.  IV.— REMARKS  ON  Ml.  COX'S  COMMUNICATION. 

Wx  have  departed  from  the  established  usage  of  periodical 
works  in  admitting  the  communication  of  Dr.  Cox. '  For  this 
departure,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  article 
in  question,  we  owe  some  explanation  to  our  readers.  This 
is  the  more  necessary,  as  we  are  not  willing  to  be  considered 
as  now  setting  a  precedent,  which  shall  render  it  in  any  de- 
gree incumbent  on  u!i^  to  publish  the  rejoinders  of  all  who 
may  wish  to  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  this  Review,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public.  There  is  an  evident  propriety  in 
those  who  feel  constrained  to  make  such  an  appeal,  choosing 
some  other  vehicle  for  the  purpose.  We  have  already  been 
requested  to  give  up  a  large  part  of  a  number  of  the  Repertory 
to  a  vehement  attack  on  the  validity  of  our  own  ordination. 
Our  Baptist  brethren  may  think  it  reasonable  to  request  us  to 
assail  infant  baptism,  in  their  behalf;  and  in  short  any  man, 
DO  matter  what  his  sentiments,  might,  on  this  principle,  em- 
ploy us  as  the  means  of  advocating  his  cause  before  the  public 
There  was  the  less  grour  d  for  the  present  application,  as  Dr. 
Cox  does  not  pretend  that  he  has  been  unfairly  deaJt  with. 
He  has  do  wrongs  to  redress.  By  his  own  admission,  bit 
doctrines  were  fairly  presented  and  kindly  discussed. 
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If  it  be  asked,  why  then  we  have  inserted  the  Dr's.  com- 
munication, in  violation  of  a  general  and  s  >1utary  usage?  we 
have  only  to  say,  we  were  desirous  of  manifesting  to  him  the 
sincerity  of  the  kind  feelings  and  confidence,  which  we  had 
expressed  ;  and  that  we  really  wished  ourselves  to  know,  and 
let  our  readers  know  more  fully  what  views  were  entertained 
by  the  Dr.  and  others,  on  the  subject  to  which  the  sermon 
and  review  relate.  It  was  mainly  on  these  grounds,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  responsible  sovereignty  which  all  editors  pos- 
sess over  their  own  pages,  that  we  informed  Dr.  Cox  of  our 
willingness  to  admit  his  reply  to  our  review,  provided  its  con- 
tents should  present  no  insuperable  objection.  We  confess, 
however,  when  we  came  to  read  the  expected  article,  we  were 
a  good  deal  staggered.  Instead  of  a  calm  and  instructive 
discussion  of  an  important  doctrinal  subject,  we  found  a  series 
of  the  most  extraordinary  subsultations  it  has  ever  been  our 
lot  to  witness.  Under  some  of  the  more  violent  paroxysms, 
we  saw  that  he  was  carried,  at  times,  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion, and  at  others  beyond  the  limits  of  becoming  reverence 
for  his  subject.  We  found  he  had  availed  himseli  of  this  op- 
portunity of  setting  himself  right  with  the  public,  on  an  inde- 
finite variety  of  points;'  of  answering  way-side  remarks  of 
critics  on  his  sermon  ;  of  counteracting  all  rumours  of  his  de- 
sire to  leave  "  the  See  of  Laight  Street ;"  of  giving  side-hints 
to  all  classes  of  dissentients  from  his  views  and  measures;  of 
drawing  the  portraiture  of  men  and  parties,  and  in  short,  of 
careering,  in  the  joyous  consciousness  of  freedom  from  all 
logical  trammels,  over  the  whole  field  of  things  actual  or  pos- 
sible. Still,  as  the  victims  of  the  Chorea  Sancti  Fttiy  in  the 
multitude  of  their  movements,  do  sometime^  hit  on  those 
which  are  graceful  and  forcible,  so.  Dr.  Cox,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  singular  mental  chorea  to  which  he  is  subject,  is 
not  unfrequently  interesting  and  striking.  It  is  for  the  sake 
of  these  instances  of  the  excellent  in  his  address,  and  for  the 
opportunity  which  it  affords  of  remarks  on  several  topics,  that 
we  concluded  to  give  our  readers  the  mingled  pleasure  and 
pain,  the  perusal  of  the  article  referred  to  must  occasion. 

Our  opinion  of  its  manner  is  perhaps  already  sufiiciently 
indicated.  We  would  only  remark  further  on  this  point,  that 
Dr.  Cox  seems  in  this  matter  very  unfortunately  circum- 
stanced. For  him  to  cast  aside  all  that  is  out  of  the  ordinary 
way  as  to  style  and  method,  would  be  to  renounce  his  indi- 
viduality as  a  writer  or  speaker,  and  to  divest  himself  of  the 
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v&ry  thing,  which  now  excites  attention  and  secures  notoriety. 
And  yet,  it  is  obvious  that  the  peculiarities  of  his  mat  ner 
may^  and  in  fact  have  alreadyi  become  so  prominentas  to  coDSti* 
tute  almost  its  whole  character.  Hence  it  is  rare  that  his  read- 
ers trouble  themselves  with  what  he  says;  their  attention  is 
engrossed  in  witnessing  his  feats  at  diction.  This  is  a  seriooi 
evil;  but  it  is  one  which  might  be  corrected.  Dr.  Cox,  when 
filled  with  his  subject  and  anxious  to  carry  a  point  in  a  delib- 
erative assembly,  is  capable  of  speaking  titer  the  manner  of 
men,  and  that  too,  with  great  force  and  directness.  What 
magic  influence  there  is  in  a  pen  that  it  should  send  ,himoff 
like  a  rocket,  whizzing,  scintilating  and  explodingin  thin  air^' 
we  do  not  know,  and  very  much  lament  The  fact  is,  how* 
ever,  that  there  is  as  great  a  difference  between  Dr.  Cox  io 
debate  and  Dr.  Cox  with  a  pen  in. his  hand,  as  between  a  piece 
of  artillery  and  a  piece  of  fire-works.  There  is  danger,  too,  of 
constantly  carrying  the  peculiarities  to  which  we  have  referred 
to  greater  lengths;  because  there  is  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of 
almost  all  kinds  of  power;  and  it  is  evidently  a  source  of  much 
gratification  to  Dr.  Cox  to  be  able  to  execute  sentences,  which 
no  other  performer  on  the  language  would  think  of  attempting. 
His  friends,  therefore,  see  with  regret  his  fondness  for  the 
wonderful  in  style  growing  upon  him.  However  much  some 
other  productions  of  his  pen  may  have  been  admired,  we 
think  the  one  before  us  must,  in  many  of  its  parts^  be  regarded 
as  hi^che/d^teuvre,  in  its  way. 

There  is  another  prominent  feature  of  the  Dr.'s  manner  as 
a  writer,  his  profuse  use  of  Latin  phrases.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  refer  this  to  pedantry,  but  to  that  fondness  for  aptness,  and 
taste  for  the  unusual,  which  govern  him.  With  a  tenacious 
memory  such  phrases  adhere  to  the  mind,  and  without  effort 
•uggest  themselves  as  the  fittest  vehicles  for  its  ideas.  But 
though  it  is  easy  for  such  a  man  to  retire  from  <<  the  feast  of 
languages"  well  laden  <<  with  the  scraps,"  he  ^ould  remem- 
ber that  scraps  are  poor  fare  for  other  people,  especially  when 
they  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  all  they  get  As  Dr. 
Cox  loves  frankness  we  trust  he  will  not  be  offended  with  the 
foregoing  exhibition  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  spirit  of  his  communication,  we  have  no 
complaint  to  make.  On  the  contrary,  we  thank  him  for  the 
kind  feelings  which  he  expresses  towards  the  conductors  of 
this  work,  which  it  gives  us  sincere  pleasure  cordially  H^ 
reciprocate.    We  readily  make  this  acknowledgment  as  io 
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the  general  spirit  of  the  pieee,  although  we  think  there  is  a 
^ievous  ad  invidiam  tendency  pervading  the  greater  part  of 
It.  What  there  is  of  argument  in  it,  is  entirely  of  this  char- 
acter. This  offensive  and  mischievous  characteristic,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  arise  from  a  deliberate,  much  less  a 
malignant  desire  to  cover  those  who  differ  from  him  with 
odium,  but  from  an  overweening  complacency  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar opinions  and  measures,  which  to  a  lamentable  extent 
perverts  and  narrows  his  views.  The  justice  of  these  remarkS| 
we  fear,  will  too  clearly  appear  in  the  sequel. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  anew  on  the  consideration  of 
<<  regeneration  and  the  manner  of  its  occurrence.^'  For  this, 
the  piece  under  remark,  furnishes  no  apology.  No  one  of 
our  positions  has  been  presented,  much  less  discussed ;  Dr. 
Cox  leaves  the  matter  just  where  he  found  it ;  and  there  we 
shall  leave  it  Nor  do  we  intend  to  follow  die  writer  through 
the  various  mazes  of  his  course,  but  simply  to  select  a  few 
from  the  numerous  subjects  around  which  he  has  corruscated^ 
as  the  topics  of  a  few  remarks. 

I.  The  first  point  to  which  we  wish  to  refer  for  a  moment^ 
is  the  complaint,  that  we  had  no  right  to  consider  his  discourse 
as  an  attack  on  Old  School  Calvinism.  This,  he  si^s,  is  a 
gratuitous  assumption,  and  asks,  «  What  right,  brethren,  had 
you  to  feel  aggrieved  V^  In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  piece, 
he  tells  us  candidly,  that  his  object  in  the  prepamtion  and  pub- 
lication of  his  discourse,  was  to  destroy  at  one  Stroke,  the 
very  foundation  of  the  objection  of  sinners  to  the  duty  of  im- 
mediate repentance,  and  to  stop  the  mouths  of  those  who 
encouraged  them  in  their  cavils  and  delay.  If,  therefore,  we 
did  not  justify  the  ground  taken  by  sinners,  we  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  his  remarks;  and,  consequently,  as  he 
was  not  acting  the  part  of  a  partizan,  we  had  no  business  to' 
assume  a  foreign  quarrel,  and,  by  appearing  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  to  secure  an  undue  advantage  before  the  public. 
He  seems  to  labour  under  a  misapprehension,  however,  in 
supposing  that  we  regarded  him  as  acting  as  a  party  man  in 
this  affair.  We  distinctly  stated,  <<  Dr.  Cox  pins  his  faith  to 
no  man's  sleeve,  and  is  the  follower  of  no  party,'*  p.  267. 
What  more  could  he  wish  on  this  point.  His  avowed  and 
laudable  object  in  publishing  his  sermon,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  every  thing  we  have  said  of  it.  In  prosecuting  this 
object,  however,  he  was  led,  as  we  believe,  to  commit  great 
injustiee.     He  stated,  that  to  maintain  that  men  are  passive  in 
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regeneration,  or  that  the  result  of  the  Spirit*8  influence  on  th6 
heart,  is  the  production  of  a  holy  principle,  is  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  physical  regeneration,  to  maintain  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  soul  is  changed,  <<the  connatural  diseases  of  its 
texture"  healed;  is  to  make  man  a  machine,  a  stone,  to  de- 
stroy his  responsibility,  harden  his  conscience,  and  ruin  hi» 
souL     Surely  these  are  grave  charges.     And  against  whom 
•re  they  directed  ?     Not  against  A,  B  and  C,  by  name,  but 
against  all  who  hold  the  theory  of  regeneration  which  the 
I)octor  denounces;  that  is,  against  all  Old  Calvinists  in  a  body, 
against  the  whole  mass  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  a^inst  the 
Puritans  of  England  and  America;  against  Edwards,  Bellamy^ 
and  D wight,  among  the  dead;  against  Woods,  NetUeton,  and 
hundreds  of  others  among  the  living.    Now,  we  ask,  how 
could  we  avoid  feeling  not  only  grieved,  but  aggrieved  by 
such  an  assault,  not  on  men  indeed,  but  on  principles;  but  stiU 
on  our  principles  ?     It  is  a  strange  idea,  that  in  caricaturing, 
misrepresenting,  and  holding  up  to  contempt  and  reprobation 
the  avowed  opinions  of  men,  you  give  them  no  ground  to 
complain,  and  no  provocation  to  explain  and  defend  their 
views.     Dr.  Cox's  position  is  unequivocal.     He  denounces 
as  absurd  and  destructive,  the  opinion  that  moral  principles 
can  exist  in  the  order  of  nature,  or  any  other  order,  prior  to 
moral  action.     And  he  does  this,  although  he  knew  the  opin- 
ion was  and  is  held  by  all  classes  of  Calvinists,  except  those 
who  have  adopted  the  << exercise  scheme,"  and  the  advocates 
of  the  (yet  im  Werden)  theory  of  our  New  Haven  brethren. 
Though  we  fully  approve,  therefore,  of  the  object  i^hich  Dr. 
Cox  had  in  view  in  his  discourse,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
think  that  he  took  a  very  unfortunate  method  of  attaining  it, 
and  one  which  fully  justified  our  assuming  a  defensive  atti- 
tude, while  we  attempted  to  prove,  first — that  those  who 
adopted  the  principle  just  stated,  did  not  hold  the  opinions  on 
regeneration  which  Dr.  Cox  ascribed  to  them;  and,  secondly, 
that  these  opinions  are  not  fairly  deducible  from  the  principle 
in  question.  These  are  the  two  points  laboured  in  our  review. 
We  undertook  to  show  that  those  who  believe  in  the  exis- 
tence of  moral  principles  as  distinct  from  all  acts,  constantly 
assert  that  they  regard  the  change  effected  in  regeneration  as 
moral,  in  opposition  to  a  physical  change,  involving  neither 
the  creation  of  a  new  faculty,  nor  any  change  of  essence;  that 
the  mode  of  its  occurrence  is  perfectly  congruous  to  our  nature, 
offering  no  violence  to  any  of  our  powers ^  and  that  the  infla- 
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ence  by  which  it  is  effected,  although  immediate  and  certainly 
efficacious,  is  still  a  rational  influence,  employing  truth  as  its 
instrument,  and  doing  the  soul  no  more  violence  than  demon- 
stration does  the  intellect,  or  persuasion  the  heart.  We, 
therefore,  complained  that  men,  who  constantly  avow  these 
views,  are  grievously  misrepresented  and  defamed,  when  ex- 
hibited as  teaching  that  regeneration  is  the  creation  of  a  new 
essence,  a  healing  of  the  diseased  texture  of  the  soul;  that  it 
is  effected,  *<by  the  prodigious  efforts  and  labours  of  Omnipo- 
tence," in  a  way  "to  paralize  tne  soul,  or  strike  it  through  with 
a  moral  panic. '^  This,  we  say,  is  defamation,  grievous  and 
injurious.  It  may,  and  in  Dr.  Cox's  case,  doubtless,  did  pro* 
ceed  from  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  accusations,  arising 
from  his  confounding  two  very  different  things,  philosophical 
and  practical  passivity,  as  we  presume  be  would  term  them. 
But  this,  though  it  relieves  him  from  all  suspicion  of  malig- 
nity, docsr  not  render  the  charges  less  unjust  or  less  mischiev* 
ous;  and  the  fact  of  their  having  been  made,  affords  a  full 
justification  of  the  defensive  attitude  assumed  in  the  review. 

II.  Another  point  on  which  Dr.  Cox  remarks,  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  conducted  the  discussion.  He  says,  we 
seemed  forever  engaged  in  adjusting  the  relations  between 
eertain  positions  on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  systems  of 
divinity  on  the  other;  that,  instead  of  referring  to  the  Bible, 
we  quoted  Owen,  Charnock,  Edwards,  Dwight,  &c.  And 
he  takes  occasion  heroically  to  assert  his  utter  disregnrd  for 
such  authorities,  and  his  independence  on  every  thing  but  the 
Scriptures,  in  doctrinal  matters.  His  remarks  on  this  subject, 
are  very  good,  although  rather  common  place,  for  him,  and 
not  at  all  to  the  point.  Who  has  questioned  the  supremacy 
of  the  Scriptures?  Who  pretended  that  the  authority  of  men 
is  worth  a  straw  in  comparison  with  that  of  God?  What 
wonderful  singularity  is  there  in  asserting  that  the  Bible  is 
the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice?  The  effect  (we 
do  not  say  the  intention)  of  all  this,  however,  is  to  place  him- 
self and  us  in  contrast;  to  represent  himself  as  walking  in  the 
broad  light  of  the  sun,  and  us  as  groping  in  the  dark,  with  a 
farthing-light  in  our  hand.  This,  we  say,  is  the  effect  of  his 
display  of  his  regard  for  the  Bible,  and  his  lamentation  over 
the  sparseness  of  Scripture  texts,  found,  oasis*like,  (as  he  has 
it)  in  the  desert  of  our  review.  Now,  let  us  ask,  what  ground 
ftere  is  for  such  a  complaint,  and  for  this  disadvantageous 
contrast    Dr.  Cox  had  asserted,  thdt  aU  who  b^ld  a  Mrtain 
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principle,  represented  regeneration  as  a  change  in  the  '<  enti- 
ty" of  the  soul,  produced  by  Almighty  power  in  t  mj 
utterly  destructive  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  inconsistent 
with  responsibility.  We  undertook  to  show  that  these  men 
constantly  disclaim  the  opinions  thus  injuriously  ascribed  to 
them.  How  was  this  to  be  done  ?  By  appealing  to  the  Bible? 
Hardly.  When  the  question  of  fact  was  presented,  what  did 
a  certain  class  of  men  teach?  we  considered  it  the  plain  coone 
to  go  to  their  writings  to  ascertain  the  point.  And  this,  l^ 
coiSingly,  we  did.  Dr.  Cox,  therefore,  has  suffered  himaeir 
to  indulge  in  a  declamation  about  dependence  on  human  autho- 
rity, for  which  the  review  did  not  give  the  least  apologjr. 

We  are  indebted,  however,  to  his  zeal  on  this  subject, 
(which  led  him  to  express  his  utter  disregard  for  the  staodardi 
of  our  church  when  placed  in  contrast  with  the  Bible,]  for  an 
episode  on  creeds  and  confessions,  which  we  consider  the 
most  valuable  and  sober-minded  portion  of  the  whole  eomaiQ* 
nication.  The  sentiments  of  Dr.  Cox  on  this  point  we  think 
are  excellent,  equally  removed  from  the  cavils  of  mere  de^ 
claimers  against  all  creeds,  and  from  the  mistaken  zeal  which 
would  exalt  them  above  the  ground  on  which  their  object  and 
their  framers  place  them.  The  truth  is,  as  Dr.  Cox  states, 
they  are  absolutely  necessary  as  the  bond  of  conventiooal 
agreement  among  those  associated  in  the  same  ecclesiastical 
connexion ;  and,  therefore,  in  one  form  or  another,  are  em- 
ployed  by  every  religious  society  which  ever  existed  or  can 
exist.  There  does  not  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  any  diversity  of 
opinion  of  consequence  on  this  subject  in  our  church.  The 
great  majority  of  ministers  and  private  Christians  are  evident- 
ly of  one  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  creeds.  The  great  divid- 
ing question  is,  how  is  the  subscription  or  assent  to  our  stand- 
ards to  be  interpreted?  Or,  with  what  degree  of  strictness 
is  the  phrase  **  system  of  doctrines,"  as  it  occurs  in  the  ordi- 
nation service,  to  be  explained?  On  this  subject,  which  is 
one  of  vital  importance,  there  are,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  two 
extremes  equally  to  be  lamented.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
are  some,  who  seem  inclined  to  give  the  phrase  in  question, 
such  a  latitude  that  any  one,  who  holds  the  great  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  they  are  recognised  by  all  evangel- 
ical denominations,  might  adopt  it ;  while  on  the  other,  some 
are  disposed  to  interpret  it  so  strictly  as  to  make  it  not  only 
involve  the  adoption  of  all  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Con- 
fession, but  to  preclude  all  diversity  in  the  manner  of  coooeif- 
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ing  and  explaining  them.     They  are  therefore  disposed  to  re- 

fird  those^  who  do  not  in  this  sense  adopt  the  Confession  of 
aith  and  yet  remain  in  the  Church,  as  guilty  of  a  great  de- 
parture from  moral  honesty.  This  we  think  an  extreme,  and 
a  mischievous  one.  Because,  it  tends  to  the  impeachment  of 
the  character  of  many  upright  men,  and  because  its  applica- 
tion would  split  the  Church  into  innumerable  fragments. 
These  are  among  its  most  prominent  evil  tendencies.  That  it 
is  an  extreme,  we  think  obvious,  from  the  following  conside- 
rations. It  is  making  the  terms  of  subscription  imply  more 
than  they  literally  import.  Two  men  may,  with  equal  sincer- 
ity, profess  to  believe  a  doctrine,  or  system  of  doctrines,  and 
differ  in  their  mode  of  understanding  and  explaining  them. 
2.  Such  a  degree  of  uniformity  never  was  exacted,  and  never 
has  existed.  The  Confession,  as  framed  by  the  Westminster 
Divines,  was  an  acknowledged  compromise  between  different 
classes  of  theologians.  When  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  country,  it  was  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  the  mode  of  subscription  did  not  imply  strict  uniformity 
of  views.  And  from  that  time  to  this,  there  has  been  an  open 
and  avowed  diversity  of  opinion  on  many  points,  among  those 
who  adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith,  without  leading  to  the 
suspicion  of  insincerity  or  dishonesty.  3.  It  is  clearly  impos- 
sible, that  any  considerable  number  of  men  can  be  brought  to 
conform  so  exactly  in  their  views,  as  to  be  able  to  adopt  such 
an  extended  formula  of  doctrine  precisely  in  the  same  sense. 

But  if,  as  we  think,  nine-tenths  of  the  ministers  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  will  be  ready  to  admit,  there  is  some  diver- 
sity of  opinion  admissible  among  those,  who,  with  a  clear  con- 
science, can  say  they  adopt  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  con- 
taining the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  What  departure  from  the 
strict  historical  sense  is  allowable  ?  This  is  confessedly  a  very 
delicate  and  difficult  question,  one  on  which  we  shall  express 
our  views  with  candour,  though  with  deCerence  to  those  who 
may  differ  from  them.  It  has  been  said  by  some  of  the  most 
prominent  and  zealous  defenders  of  our  standards,  that  they 
are  willing  to  allow  the  same  latitude  of  interpretation,  which 
the  old  Synod  which  adopted  the  Confession  would  have 
done.  This  might  be  a  very  safe  and  excellent  rule,  could  it 
now  be  clearly  ascertained  and  authenticated  to  the  Churches. 
As  this,  however,  seems  impossible,  it  may  be  stated  in  other 
words,  although,  perhaps,  much  to  the  same  effect    The  very 
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terma  <<8y8tem  of  doctrines/'  conveys  a  definite  ides — ^theidii 
of  a  regular  series  of  connected  opinions,  havinga  mutual  reb* 
tion  and  constituting  one  whole.     In  professing  to  adopt  the 
Confession  of  Faith  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrioei 
taught  in  the  sarred  Scriptures,  a  man  professes  to  believe  the 
whole  series  of  doctrines  constituting  that  system,  in  opposi- 
tion to  every  other.  That  is,  he  professes  to  believe  the  whole 
series  of  doctrines  which  go  to  make  up  the  Calvinistic  system^ 
in  opposition  to  the  Socinian,  Pelagian,  Semi-Pelagian,  Anni* 
nian,  or  any  other  opposite  and  inconsistent  view  of  Chria- 
tianity*     These  doctrines  are  clearly  expressed;  such  as  tbe 
doctrine  of  the  trinity,  the  incarnation  and  supreme  deity  of 
Christ,  the  fall  and  original  sin,  atonement,  justification  by 
faith,  unconditional  personal  election,  efioctual  calling,  perse- 
verance of  the  saints,  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  lie. 
&c«  lie.   Now,  every  man  who,  ex  animo  and  bonafide^  be* 
lieves,  all  these  doctrines,  does,  according  to  the  correct  iDte^ 
pretation  of  language,  hold  the  <*  system  of  doctrines'' eoo- 
tained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.     And,  we  think,  so  losg 
as  this  is  done,  we  are  safe.     With  respect  to  each  of  then 
feveral  points,  there  are,  and  safely  may  be,  various  modes  of 
Btatemant  and  explanation  consistent  with  their  sincere  recep- 
tion.    Thus,  with  regard  to  the  Trinity,  some  may  be  aUe 
to  adopt  every  expression  found  in  the  Nicene  creed,  or  in 
Bishop  BulPs  exposition  of  it,  while  others  may  feel  a  strong 
repugnance  to  many  of  its  phrases,  and  yet  adopt  every  idea 
essential  to  the  doctrine.    And  thus,  too,  in  relation  to  the 
vicarious  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  some  may  adopt  the 
Birict  quid  pro  quo  system;  others  the  infinite  value  theory ; 
others  that  of  its  universal  applicability;  and  yet  all  hold  the 
doctrine  itself.     And  thus,  in  reference  to  effectual  calliog» 
some  may  have  one,  and  some  another  theory  as  to  the  mode  or 
order  of  divine  influence;  some  supposing  divine  illumination 
to  precede  the  sanctification  of  the  heart;  and  others  regarding 
the  former  rather  as  the  result  of  the  latter;  and  yet,  all  be* 
lieve  that  the  effect  is  infallibly  secured  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost     In  short,  there  are,  with  regtfd 
to  every  doctrine,  certain  constituent  formal  ideas  which  enter 
into  its  very  nature,  and  the  rejection  of  \*^hich  is  the  rejection 
of  the  doctrine,  and  there  are  certain  others,  which  are  merdy 
accessory  and  explanatory.     About  the  latter,  men  may  and 
will  differ,  though  they  agree  as  to  the  former.     Such  dive^ 
Mity  always  has  and  always  must  exist,  where  any  canaicto*^ 
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ble  number  of  men  unite  in  adopting  the  same  extended  •ior'* 
inula  of  faith.  If  it  be  aaked,  what  latitude  of  explanation  is 
to  be  allowed?  we  should  answer,  any  which  does  not  really 
afiect  the  essentials  of  a  doctrine.  But  who  is  to  judge  whe* 
ther  an  explanation  does  or  does  not  interfere  with  what  ift 
essential  to  a  particular  doctrine?  We  answer,  in  the  first 
placO)  this  is  a  question  for  every  man  to  answer  in  the  sight 
of  God.  It  is  to  him  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
responsibility,  to  determine  whether  he  really  rejects  the  doc* 
trines  which  he  professes  to  receive.  But  secondly,  the  Pres* 
bytery  has  a  right  of  judgment  in  all  such  cases.  To  enable 
them  to  do  thit;  intelligently,  is  one  great  objeqt  of  th^  exami* 
nation  to  which  every  candidate  for  .ordination  is  subjected. 
It  is  their  business  to  decide  this  very  point,  whether  the 
candidate  believe»or  not  the  doctrines  of  our  standards,  and 
they  are  under  the  most  solemn  engagements  to  God  and  their 
brethren,  to  do  this  honestly.  And  here  the  matter  must  be  left. 
There  ean  be  no  rule  which  does  not  place  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  on  its  application  somewhere.  There  ean,  how* 
ever,  be  no  serious  difficulty  on  this  subject,  so  long  as  the 
determination  is  conscientiously  adhered  to,  of  admitting  no 
one  who  rejects  or  explains  away  any  of  the  doctrines  consti- 
tuting the  system  contained  in  the  Confession. 

The  advantages  of  adopting  this  rule,  which  seems  to  us 
sufficiently  definite,  are  obvious.  It  would  put  a  stop  to  a 
multitude  of  difficulties — ^to  much  general  crimination  on  the 
one  hand,  and  much  loose  declamation  on  the  other.  It 
would  furnish  ground  on  which,  it  is  believed,  the  strictest 
friends  of  the  standards  might  safely  leave  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  where  they  would  be  joined  by  the  great  mass  of  all  con- 
sistent and  sincere  Presbyterians.  It  would  prevent  the 
thousand  evils  which  must  arise  from  having  a  constantly 
varying  rule  on  this  subject — or  from  having  one  principle  in 
theory  and  another  in  practice — or  from  attempting  to  enforce 
a  degree  of  uniformity,  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  hu- 
man nature.  While,  however,  such  unauthorized  strictness 
would  ruin  any  Church  on  earth,  it  is  no  less  6bvious  that  the 
other  extreme  would  lead  to  the  same  or  still  more  disas- 
trous results.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  departure  from 
strict  moral  principle  in  professing  to  receive  a  system  of  doc- 
trines and  yet  rejecting  one  or  more  of  its  constituent  parts; 
that  is,  in  giving  to  the  phraSe  <<  system  of  doctrine,''  such  a 
latitude  of  construction  as  is  inconsistent  with  all  just  rules  of 
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interpretation.  If  the  question,  what  do  these  words,  ^  sys- 
tem of  doctrines"  as  they  occur  in  the  ordination  service, 
mean?  were  submitted  to  a  thousand  impartial  men — nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  would  no  doubt  answer,  they  mean 
the  Calvinistic  system  distinctively  as  exhibited  in  our  stan- 
dards; and  consequently  that  no.  man,  who  denied  original 
sin,  efficacious  grace,  personal  election,  decrees,  or  perseve- 
rance of  the  saints,  or  any  other  of  its  characteristic  parts, 
could,  with  a  good  conscience,  profess  to  receive  it.  The  de- 
moralizing tendency  of  a  mere  pro  forma  subscription,  there- 
fore, is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  objections  to  latitudinarianism 
on  this  subject  It  is  morally  wrong.  It  is  a  violation  of 
truth,  in  the  estimation  of  all  impartial  men,  and  in  the  eye 
of  the  world.  Better  a  thousand  times  to  alter  or  discard  the 
Confession  than  to  sanction  such  a  principle.  But,  secondly, 
it  would  effectually  destroy  the  very  intent  of  a  creed.  For 
if  the  principle  be  once  admitted  that  one  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  system  may  be  rejected,  there  is  an  end  to  all  meaning  in 
the  profession  to  adopt  One  may  reject  one  doctrine,  and 
another  another;  one  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  another  that 
of  election,  and  a  third,  both.  It  is  no  longer  the  system  of 
the  Confession,  but  one  which  an  Arminian,  Pelagian,  Socin- 
ian  or  Deist  might,  on  this  principle,  adopt.  It  is  clearly 
absurd  to  have  a  rule  of  interpretation  which  defeats  the  very 
object  of  an  instrument  Thirdly,  such  a  rule  would  obvi- 
ously lead  to  the  prostration  of  the  cause  of  truth,  to  a  great 
extent  For  although  we  do  not  maintain  that  creeds  are  able 
to  uphold  the  truth  in  times  of  general  defection,  yet  we  think 
it  obvious,  tliat  much  of  their  want  of  efficacy  in  this  respect  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  lax  views  as  to  the  terms  of  subscription,  pre- 
vailing during  the  incipient  stages  of  such  defection,  which 
opens  the  door  to  all  manner  of  heresies,  and  takes  from  the 
Church  the  power  of  discipline  for  matters  of  opinion.  There 
seems  to  be  no  more  obvious  principle,  than  that  while  a  body 

firofesses  to  hold  certain  doctrines,  it  should  really  hold  them, 
f  the  doctrines  are  discovered  to  be  erroneous,  let  the  profes- 
sion of  them  be 'discarded. 

These  are  the  principles,  which,  if  y^e  mistake  not,  the 
great  mass  of  Presbyterians  are  ready  to  adopt  They  are 
ready  to  say  that  no  man  can  consistently  be  a  minister  in 
our  Church,  who  rejects  any  one  of  the  constituent  doctrines 
of  the  Calvinistic  system  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith; 
while,  from  necessity  and  from  principle,  they  are  willing  to 
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allow  any  diversity  of  view  and  explanation  not  destructive  of 
their  nature,  that  is,  not  amounting  to  their  rejection.  We 
fear,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  ground  always  acted  upon 
with  impartial  fidelity.  While  some  may  be  disposed  to  re- 
sort to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  to  correct  mere  diversity 
of  explanation ;  others  seem  disposed  to  wink  at  the  rejection 
of  acknowledged  constituent  doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  sys- 
tem. Evidence  of  this  latter  point  may,  we  think,  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  in  more  than  one  of  the  religious  journals 
published  in  the  heart  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  under 
the  supposed  patronage  of  some  of  its  clergy,  every  constitu- 
ent idea  of  original  sin  has  been  openly  renounced  and  even 
ridiculed.  This  is  not  mere  difference  in  explanation,  but 
the  renunciation  of  a  doctrine  in  all  the  forms  in  which  it  has 
been  held  by  the  Reformed  Churches.  For  it  is  an  undenia- 
ble, and,  we  suppose,  an  admitted  fact,  that  this  doctrine  forms 
a  part  of  every  evangelical  system  adopted  at  the  period  of  the 
reformation.  Thus  too  the  doctrine  of  unconditional,  (i.  e. 
not  founded  on  the  foresight  of  faith  and  good  works,)  per- 
sonal election  has  in  one  or  more  of  these  journals,  been  with 
equal  explicitness  discarded.     We  do  not  say  that  these  pa- 

Eers  speak  the  sentiments  of  any  of  the  clergy  in  our  Church, 
ut  we  think  such  is  the  presumption;  and  if  this  is  the  case^ 
we  af  e  not  able  to  reconcile  such  a  course  with  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  morals. 

In  the  present  agitated  state  of  our  Church,  we  are  persuad- 
ed that  tbis,  of  all  others,  is  the  subject  of  the  most  practical 
importance.  If  it  could  be  once  clearly  ascertained  and 
agreed  upon,  where  the  line  was  to  be  drawn,  there  would 
be  an  end  to  a  great  part  of  the  contention  and  anxiety  which 
now  unhappily  exists.  It  is  in  this  view,  and  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  every  member  of  a  body 
to  contribute  his  mite  to  its  prosperity,  that  we  have  ventur^ 
to  express  our  views  on  this  important  subject 

III.  We  come  now  to  a  third  point  in  this  article,  in  the 
consideration  of  which,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  expose  the 
great  injustice  of  which  Dr.  Cox  has  been  guilty.  A  great 
part  of  his  communication  is  taken  up  in  a  vague  and  indis- 
criminate declamation  against  what  he  calls  <<  passivity,"  or 
"passivity  doctrine."  What  he  means  by  this,  is  not  easy 
to  determine;  we  presume  it  is,  the  idea  that  men  must  sit 
still  and  do  nothing,  when  called  upon  to  obey  the  gospel,  but 
patiently  wait  God's  time  to  make  them  holy,  without  any  ef- 
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fort  of  their  own.  This  is  absurd  and  mischievous  doetrioe 
enoughi  and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  abandon  it  and  its 
advocates  to  the  lash  6f  Dr.  Cox's  sarcastic  ridicule.  But 
who  are  the  men,  whom  he  represents  as  holding  such  doc- 
trines and  pursuing  such  a  course?  Why  those  who  teach 
that  regeneration  is  not  man's  own  act — ^thi^t  it  consists  in  the 
production,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  a  holy  dis- 
position. By  what  means  does  he  connect  these  two  things 
together?  By  what  authority  does  he  denounce  those  wj^ 
entertain  this  view  of  regeneration  as  teaching  that  men  most 
sit  still  and  do  nothing  to  effect  their  salvation — thus  deluding 
their  souls?  The  only  ground  which  we  can  discover  for 
thiSy.  is  the  right  he  has  assumed  of  drawing  inferences  from 
other  men's  doctrines  and  then  charging  these  conclusions  on 
them  as  their  practical  opinions.  He  considers  the  one  doe- 
trine  as  leading  to  the  other — ^if  men  cannot  regenerate  them** 
selves — they  are  hot  to  blame  for  not  being  regenerated,  and 
consequently  have  nothing  to  do  but  wait  patiently  until  the 
work  is  done  for  them.  The  principle  on  which  this  inier- 
ence  is  founded,  is  that  obligation  cannot  extend  beyond 
the  possession  of  adequate  ability — that  is,  that  men  cannot 
be  justly  required  to  do  any  thing  for  which  they  have  act 
the  full  requisite  ability.  We  wish  to  say  a  word  na  to  the 
foundness  of  this  principle,  in  the  first  place— and  then  con- 
sider with  what  show  of  justice  Dr.  C's.  charges  are  sustained. 
First,  as  to  the  principle,  that  men  are  under  no  obligation 
to  do  any  thing  which  they  have  not  full  ability  to  perform. 
In  our  last  number  we  endeavoured  to  show,  that  this  maxim 
which  is  self-evidently  true  when  applied  <<  to  actions  eense- 

3uent  on  volition,"  is  the  revise  of  true,  ''  when  applied  to 
ispositions,  habits,  and  affections. '^  On  this  subject,  how« 
ever,  Dr.  Cox  says,  that  impossibilities  exclude  degree»-— 
that  if  the  sinner  suspects  the  impossibility  of  what  is  required 
of  him,  <<he  cares  not  for  degrees  or  modesj  as  long  as  he 
thinks  he  cannot,  he  will  never  try,  never  feel  his  obligation, 
never  do  it."  Matters  certainly  have  greatly  altered.  Once 
the  fact  of  the  sinners  inability  was  admitted,  and  its  nature 
was  considered  a  point  of  primary  importance.  Now,  the 
question  about  <<  modes"  is  declared  to  be  insignificant  The 
mere  fact  that  he  is  unable — <<  that  he  cannot,"  is  declared  to  be 
enough  to  produce  '*  passivity,"  and  to  prevent  the  perform-* 
ance  of  duty.  This  change  in  the  manner  of  preaching  seem* 
to  be  an  evidence  of  change  of  views  on  this  subject,  of  tlie 
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adoption  of  a  new  theory  of  agency — one  which  we  think 
ottght  to  be  more  fully  developed  by  its  advocates.  Of  this, 
however,  we  shall  say  no  more  at  present  We  profess  to 
belong  80  far  to  the  old  school,  as  to  think  that  the  questioh 
about  modes  is  a  matter  of  importance — that  the  nature  of  the 
inability  under  which  a  sinner  labours  is  a  matter  of  great 
consequence,  and  that  the  two  propositions  that  he  is  unable 
— and  yet  responsible,  are  perfectly  consistent  This  inabili- 
ty we  maintain  is  a  moral  inability,  that  is,  arising  from  his 
own  sinfulness— and  that  it  is  consistent  with  responsibility 
we  think,  may  be  shown,  (without  entering  into  a  metaphysi- 
cal discussion,  which  Dr.  Cox  so  poetically  eschews,)  by  a  few 
simple  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Bible  every  where  recognises  man's 
obligation  to  obey  the  whole  law  of  Ood  perfectly,  and  yet 
teaches  that  he  is  unable  to  do  it  Neither  of  these  points  we 
think  can  be  disputed.  Paul  says,  '*The  carnal  mind  is  not 
subject  to  the  'law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.'*  By  car- 
nal mind  is  doubtless  to  be  understood,  such  a  state  of  mind  as 
is  to  be  found  in  every  one,  not  under  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  In  another  place^  he  says  of  the  natural  man 
—that  he  cannot  know  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Christ 
twice  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John,  says  to  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  "No  man  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father  draw  him;" 
and  he  tells  his  own  disciples,  that  without  Him  they  can 
do  nothing,  i.  e.  bring  forth  no  good  fruit  The  same  truth 
is  taught  in  a  multitude  of  other  passages  directly  or  by  impli- 
cation. Every  thing  good  in  man  is  ascribed,  not  to  himself, 
but  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  God,  ^<who  works  in  us  both  to 
will  and  to  do."  Regeneration  is  never  referred  to  the  will 
of  man,  but  to  the  "  mighty  power  of  God,  which  wrought  in 
Christ,  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead."  The  fact  is,  the 
impotency  of  man  is  so  clearly  taught  in  the  Bible,  that  few 
doctrines  have  been  so  universally  received.  If  it  be  true,  that 
in  any  one  instance,  God  requires  of  man  any  thing  which  he 
declares  he  is  unable  to  perform,  two  things  are  plain,  first, 
that  there  is  an  .inability  consistent  with  responsibility,  and 
secondly,  that  such  must  be  the  inability  under  which  the  sin- 
ner actually  labours.  But  secondly,  if  universal  experience 
does  not  prove  that  man  is  unable  perfectly  to  keep  the  law  of 
God,  we  know  no  fact  which  experience  is  competent  to  es- 
tablish. What  idea  of  inability  can  we  have  more  definite, 
than  that  a  cause  never  has  and  (as  every  man  is  intimately 
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persuaded)  never  will  produce  a  giren  effect?  Here  is  man^i 
power  to  comply  with  the  law  of  God — tried  during  thou- 
sands  of  years  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and 
never,  in  any  one  instance,  has  it  secured  the  result  of  per- 
fect obedience.  Surely  that  is  a  very  inadequate  power, 
which  never  has  in  a  single  case  out  of  thousands  of  miilioos, 

Eroduced  the  effect  required.  The  declaration  that  any  man 
as  full  adiequate  power  to  live  from,  infancy  to  old  age  with- 
out sinning  in  thought,  word,  or  deed — Shaving  his  affections 
uniformly  in  a  right  state — being  perfectly  conformed  to  all 
God^s  requirements,  strikes  every  one  as  absurd,  and  yet  it 
is  duty.  Everyone  feels  that  perfection  is  a  moral  impossi- 
bility for  man  in  this  world,  and  yet  every  one  feels  that  the 
want  of  it,  is  sin.  These  two  facts,  therefore,  of  inability,  and 
.  obligation,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent,  are  united  in  eveiy 
macrs  consciousness.  Besides,  t}ie  assertion  that  a  man  sunk 
in  sin,  can  in  a  moment  change  his  own  heart,  every  such 
man  feels  to  be  untrue.  How  is  he  to  go  about  it?  Will  a 
simple  volition  effect  it?  Will  the  presentation  of  any  mo- 
tives, turning  the  mind  towards  the  objects  which  he  is  bound 
ta  love,  (the  only  ability  which  he  possesses,)  accomplish  the 
work?  Daily  experience  proves  the  reverse.  Though  the 
sinner  knew  he  should  inhi^rit  a  kingdom,  or  be  happy  for 
eternity,  if  he  should  call  into  exercise  holy  affections  for  a 
•ingle  moment,  he  could  not  do  it,  however  m\xiAij  from  suck 
moiivesj  he  might  desire  it.  How  often  would  the  dying 
sinner  give  worlds,  really  to  possess  the  power  so  confi- 
dently attributed  to  him?  But  thirdly,  the  experience  of 
Christians,  as  well  as  that  of  sinners,  proves  that  men  are  un- 
able to  do  what  they  still  feel  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
cumbent on  them.  Let  any  Christian  ask  himself,  u  he  is 
not  conscious  of  being  unable  perfectly  to  keep  the  law  of 
God,  and  whether  this  sense  of  inability  destroys  his  sense  of 
obligation?  Is  he  not  conscious  of  his  entire  dependence  on 
Grod — ^unable  to  do  any  thing  as  of  himself;  and  yet  so  ftr 
from  being  disposed  to  plead  this  as  an  excuse,  or  extenuation^ 
it  is  the  most  humiliating  of  all  considerations.  We  have  no 
doubt.  Dr.  Cox  is  conscious  of  his  inability  to.  be  absolutely 
perfect.  Nay  more,  that  in  seasons  of  coldness  and  languor 
of  affection,  he  would  give  the  world  to  have  his  heart  filled 
^  with  the  love  of  God,  and  yet  is  fully  aware  that  no  efforts  of 

his  own  can  secure  the  result     His  dependence  is  not  on 
himself,  but  on  the  grace  of  God.     Then  why  should  a  sin- 
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ner  be  told  he  can  do  what  no  saint  can  do?  Why  should  he 
be  prohibited  from  dependence  on  that  grace,  which  the  child 
of  God  feels  to  be  his  only  hope?  The  fact  is,  the  position 
thut  men  are  under  no  obligation  to  do  what  they  have  not 
full  power  to  do,  or  that  they  are  able  to  change  the  state  of 
their  affections  at  will — is  contradicted  by  the  Bible,  by  ge- 
neral, as  well  as  all  christian,  experience.  And  the  assertion 
that  this  inability  destroys  the  sense  of  obligation,  is  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  Bible,  and  the  universal  consciousness 
of  men.  That  it  leads  to  inactivity  is  no  less  contrary  to  fact 
and  experience.  So  far  from  its  being  true,  as  Dr.  Cox  as- 
serts, that  the  sinner  so  long  as  he  thinks  he  cannot  come  up 
to  God's  requirements,  will  never  feel  his  obligation,  never 
try,  never  do  it — the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  He  never 
makes  any  approach  to  acceptable  obedience,  until  penetrated 
with  a  sense  of  his  helplessness.  While  his  spiritual  teachers 
may  be  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  of  his  full  ability  to  do 
every  thing,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  striving  to  convince  him  of 
his  dependence.  And  true  conversion,  we  are  persuaded, 
never  takes  place,  until,  in  despite  of  such  teaching  of  men, 
the  soul  is  brought  to  feel  that  no  efforts  of  its  own  can  su£Bice 
for  its  recovery  from  the  dominion  of  sin.  If  it  be  said,  this 
doctrine  will  lead  men  to  inactivity,  we  would  reply,  that 
sinners  may  wrest  this  as  they  do  other  truths  to  their  own 
destruction;  but  that  such  is  its  tendency,  we  deny.  Does  a 
sense  of  his  dependence  lead  the  Christian  to  inactivity?  Is 
the  man  who  is  most  deeply  sensible  that  he  cannot  make 
himself  holy — ^that  his  only  hope  is  in  the  grace  of  God — is 
this  the  man,  who  is  most  backward  in  his  efforts  to  become 
holy?  Just  the  reverse.  He  makes  his  efforts  in  dependence 
on  divine  aid,  and  because  of  his  hope  of  that  aid,  and  not  be- 
cause he  feels  himself  able  to  do  all  that  God  requires.  And 
this  is  the  sinner's  only  hope.  What  a  miserable  substitute  is 
his  own -fancied  power,  for  the  arm  of  God! 

Besides,  what  right  has  Dr.  Cox,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
to  start  suchan  objection;  a  man,  who  in  one  breath  tells  us 
that  it  matters  not  about  *<  modes"  of  inability,  as  long  as 
the  sinner  thinks  he  cannot,  he  will  not,  and  in  the.  next, 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  absolute  dependence  on  <Uhe  physical 
influence  of  God,"  for  every  act.  If  he  cannot  act  without 
this  physical  influence,  why  may  he  not  tell  Dr.  Cox  he  must 
wait  for  it,  as  well  as  tell  others,  he  must  wait  for  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit?    Dr.  Cox  would  reply,  perhaps,  that  the 
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infliMiee  for  which  he  contends,  sustains  and  secures  our 
agency.  But  so  say  the  others.  If  the  sinner  demand  how 
this  is?  Dr.  Cox  answers  <<  Ignoramus.''  And  surely  others 
may  say  as  much.  But  the  sinner  may  say  to  Dr.  Cox,  what 
bsf  cannot  say  to  others,  '  you  maintain  that  it  matters  not 
about  modes:  if  I  cannot  act  without  God,  I  am  not,  accord- 
ing to  your  doctrine,  responsible.  Mere  inability  is  a  valid 
excuse;  and  according  to  your  own  showing,  I  am  at  libertj 
to  sit  still  and  wait  Grod's  time. '  We  do  not  say  that  such  caTib 
of  the  sinner  against  Dr.  Cox's  doctrine  are  either  candid  or 
well  founded,  but  we  do  say  they  are  quite  as  much  so,  as  his 
against  the  doctrine  he  so  much  derides.  It  will  not  do  for 
him  to  say,  that  the  nature  of  the  inability  under  which  those, 
who  teach  the  common  doctrine  of  regeneration,  repreaeat 
the  sinner  as  labouring,  destroys  responsibility,  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  he  says  it  is  inability,  without  regard  to  modes, 
that  produces  the  evil;  and  secondly,  because  such  persoas 
acknowledge  no  iuability  which  is  not  sinful,  and  which  does 
not  admit  of  being  pressed  on  the  conscience  and  cooscioos- 
oess  of  men,  as  inexcusable  and  worthy  of  condemnation;  aod 
they  believe  in  no  divine  influence,  which  does  not  loatsiii 
the  faculties  of  the  soul  in  all  their  rights.  And  Dr.  Cox  has 
not  even  attempted  to  prove  the  reverse.  He  hss  therefore, 
no  apology  for  charging  those  who  hold  the  common  doctrine, 
with  either  destroying  the  sinner's  obligation  to  obedience,  or 
leading  him  to  listless  inactivity. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  point,  the  injustice  of  Dr.  Cox  in 
making  these  charges.  It  needs  no  other  proof  tiian  the  pera- 
sal  of  his  article,  to  show  that  he  denounces  all  the  hoMen  of 
the  common  doctrine  as  passivity-men.  The  point  of  at- 
tack is  that  men  are  passive  in  regeneration;  that  this  change 
consists  in  the  implantation  of  a  certain  kind  of  holy  prinei]de. 
These  are  the  dogmas  which  are  declared  <<  to  solace  the  sin* 
ner  in  his  distance  from  Christ,  which  excuse  his  disobedienee 
to  the  gospel,  and  which  ought  to  be  rejected  as  false  and 
ruinous."  This  is  what  he  calls  ^'passivity  doctrine;"  the 
places  where  such  sentiments  prevail,  are  stigmatised  as  ''pat^ 
sivitv  districts,''  <<arid  as  the  mountains  of  Gilboa."  These 
are  doctrines  which  inculcate  **  a  dependence  which  prevents 
obedience,  and  which  leads  to  devoutly  doing  nothing  in  an 
orthodox  way."  Now^  gentle  readers,  who,  think  ye,  are 
the  men  who  have  held,  or  do  now  hold,  these  soul-destroyiog 
doctrine^  doctrines  which  prevent  obedience,  lead  to  bteli^ 
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-and  blast  the  whole  face  of  the  Church?  Why,  all  the  Re- 
formers, all  the  Puritans,  all  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  all  such 
men  as  the  Blairs,  the  Tenants,  Whitefield,  Elliot,  Brainerd, 
Edwards,  Bellamy,  Dwight,  Woods,  Nettleton.  These,  read- 
ers, are  the  men  whom  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  in  effect,  over- 
whelms with  his  obloquy;  theirs  was,  or  is,  the  passivity 
preaching;  theirs  the  passivity  districts,  arid  and  blasted  by 
the  curse  of  heaven.  We  say,  these  are  the  men  whom,  in 
^fftct^  he  thus  reviles,  for  we  of  course  acquit  him  of  the  pre- 
posterous presumption  of  doing  it  with  his  eyes  open.  But 
here  is  the  gross  and  cruel,  though  uninlentional  injustice 
(and  absurdity  too)  of  his  declamation.  Having  in  his  eye 
we  know  not  what  class  of  antinomian  drones,  in  his  zeal  to 
denounce  them,  and  get  at  the  very  philosophy  of  their  error, 
(and  thus,  as  he  has  it,  blow  up  the  bastion  of  their  strength,) 
he  was  led  to  take  ground  and  decry  doctrines  which  render 
all  those  whom  we  have  mentioned,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  best  and  most  successful  ministers  of  our  country,  the 
objects  of  his  denunciations.  Had  he  let  the  metaphysics  of  the 
matter  alone,  and  contented  himself  with  denouncing  practical 
errors,  with  condemning  the  course  (if  such  prevails)  of  telling 
men  to  sit  still  and  wait  in  listless  idleness  God's  time,  he 
would  have  spared  himself  the  guilt  of  condemning  the  inno- 
cent, and  saved  himself  from  the  unenviable  position  which 
he  now  occupies,  as  the  accuser  of  men  who  hold  a  given 
opinion,  as  teachers  of  passivity  dootrines  and  destroyers  of 
souls,  while,  in  the  same  breath,  he  admits  that  Edwards  and 
others  like  him,  are  of  the  number. 

The  direction  which  Dr.  Cox  gives  his  censures,  is  suffi- 
ciently pointed.  On  p.  509  he  admits  that  it  is  proper  to  make 
men  feel  their  dependen);e,  but  asks,  how  is  this  to  be  done? 
This,  he  adds,  ^^is  possibly  the  point  which  divides  us,'' 
addressing  himself  to  the  conductors  of  this  work.  '<  One 
way  is,''  he  says,  <<to  stop  men  from  doing  their  duty,  until 
they  feel  their  dependence,  hamper  them,  &c.  &c.  till  they 
give  God  the  glory,  of  what?  of  passivity,  of  dependence 
which  prevents  obedience,  of  devoutly  doing  nothing  in  an 
orthodox  way."  The  other  is  by  preaching  obligation.  The 
former  is,  of  course,  ours;  the  latter  is  his  own.  We  now 
ask,  what  authority  has  Dr.  Cox  for  ascribing  to  us,  as  indi- 
viduals, or  as  members  of  a  class,  such  opinions,  or  such  con- 
duct? This  is  a  grave  accusation.  The  assertion  (or  aspersion, 
for  as  such  we  view  it)  is  entirely  unfounded.     We  neither 
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believe  nor  preach  that  the  sinner  should  do  nothing  when 
called  to  obey  the  gospel.     We  firmly  believe  that  immediate 
repentance,  faith,  and  universal  obedience,  is  the  duty  of 
every  sinner;  that  he  is  under  no  inability  to  perform  those 
duties  which  is  not  inexcusable;  that  he  should  address  him- 
self at  once,  with  all  his  powers,  to  the  business  of  complyiD| 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  gospel,  depending  not  on  himselli 
but  the  grace  of  God  for  aid.     Thus,  however  imperfectly, 
we  have  always  preached  as  well  as  believed.     We  ask  again, 
what  authority  has  Dr.  Cox  for  making  the  injurious  assertion 
referred  to  ?  Had  he  been  satisfied  with  saying  that  there  were 
men  who  thus  believed  and  thus  taught,  we  should  not  have 
called  the  accuracy  of  his  information  in  question,  nop  felt 
much  concerned  about  the  matter.     But  when  he  tells  as  so 
intelligibly,  ye  are  the  men,  and  so  openly  declares  that  this 
is  true  of  all  who  do  not  belong  to  the  new  school,  (for  the 
exceptions,  he  says,  are  no  exceptions  at  all,)  the  accusation 
assumes  an  injustice  and  injuriousness  which  we  do  not  like 
to  characterise  as  we  think  it  deserves.     He  cannot  pretend 
to  have  the  authority  of  personal  knowledge,  that  such  is  the 
style  of  preaching  of  the  men  whom  he  denounces.     Here,  as 
before,  his  accusation  rests  on  his  own  metaphysics,  and  if  on 
this  ground  it  is  just,  it  is  just  as  directed  against  the  various 
classes  of  theologians  to  whom  we  have  already  referred.    It 
is  an  easy  thing,  instead  of  attempting  to  refute  the  opinions 
of  any  set  of  men,  to  range  them  off,  and  then  cry  them  down 
as  miracle-waiters,  mere  nothing-doers,  rebuked  of  heaven, 
and  condemned  of  men,  while  we  arrogate  to  ourselves  all  good 
qualities  and  results.  There  is  much  of  injustice,  much  of  anai 
invidiam  character  in  all  this.    Let  it  be  confidently  asserted 
and  reasserted  that  one  set  of  men  haVe  all  goodness  and  effect 
all  good,  and  another  have  nothing  and  do  nothing,  and  it 
needs  no  prophet  to  tell  us,  that  the  mass  even  of  good  men, 
will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  this  is  really  so,  much  less 
will  they  impartially  examine  the  Bible,  for  a  decision  of  the 
doctrinal  opinions  which  distinguish  the  two  classes.     It  really 
seems  as  though  the  time  were  coming,  in  which  the  mere 
fact,  that  some  men  dissent  from  certain  views  or  measures, 
whatever  other  claims  they  may  have  to  confidence  aad  res- 
pect, will  be  enough  to  subject  them  to  the  scourge  of  crud 
mockings,  and  to  expose  them  to  unmeasured  denunciation. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  should  this  become  general,  (its  commence- 
ment is  already  seen  and  felt,)  such  men  will  be  able  topoasass 
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their  souls  in  patience^  aroidingall  recrimination;  examining 
anew  their  opinions  in  the  light  of  God's  word,  and  while  they 
determine  to  hold  fast  the  truth,  endeavour  by  zeal,  fidelity, 
activity  and  meekness  to  commend  themselves  to  every  man's 
conscience,  in  the  sight  of  God. 

IV.  We  come  now  to  another  point;  to  the  consideration 
of  a  principle,  the  application  of  which,  Dr.  Cox  seems  to 
think,  covers  himself  with  glory  and  his  opponents  with  shame; 
it  is,  that  success  is  the  test  of  truth — God's  seal  of  approba- 
tion to  doctrines,  men  and  measures.  This  principle,  we 
think  fallacious*and  dangerous.  And  the  rather,  because  there 
is  much  of  truth  involved  in  it.  That  is,  it  is  true  in  some  of 
its  applications  and  bearings,  and  untrue  in  others,  and  those 
the  most  obvious  and  frequent.  We  readily  admit,  that  where 
the  effects  of  truth  are  produced,  there  truth  must  have  been 
exhibited;  and  consequently,  that  where  the  conversion  of 
sinners  and  the  promotion  of  holiness  is  secured,  the  infer- 
ence is  fair  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  through  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  produced  these  results.  But  the  fallacy  lies 
here.  Mien  neglect  the  consideration,  that  with  all  truth  as 
presented  by  men,  there  is  more  or  less  of  error,  and  in  the 
most  erroneous  exhibitions  of  the  Gospel,  there  ia  always  more 
or  less  of  truth.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  results  which 
are  produced,  under  God,  by  the  truth  which  a  man  presents, 
is  claimed  as  God's  seal  in  behalf  of  his  error.  Hence  we  find 
this  argument  used  by  all  classes  of  theologians,  and  in  behalf 
of  all  systems  of  measures.  God  blesses  the  preaching  of 
Arminians,  of  Moravians,  of  Lutherans,  of  Calvinists  of  all 
schools.  He  has  blessed  the  system  of  measures  pursued  by 
Whitefield,  by  Mr.  Nettleton,  and  Mr.  Finney.  Does  this 
prove  that  these  conflicting  views  of  doctrine,  and  these  in- 
consistent systems  of  measures,  are  all,  in  their  distinctive 
features,  true  and  wise  ?  Has  God  decided  affirmatively  on 
both  sides  of  the'  same  question  ?  The  fact  is,  there  is  truth 
in  all  these  doctrines,  and  wisdom  in  all  these  measures,  and 
God,  notwithstanding  the  attendant  errors  or  folly,  mercifully 
renders  them  effectual  to  his  own  glory.  This,  therefore,  is 
one  source  of  fallacy  in  the  application  of  the  principle  in 
question— men  do  not  discriminate — nor  can  they  always  tell, 
what  it  is  God  blesses,  and  by  his  blessing  approves.  It  may 
be  something  very  different  from  what  they,  in  their  self-com- 
placency, imagine. 

There  is  another  ground  of  deception.     It  is  difficult  to  trace 
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results  to  their  immediate  instrumental  causes. '  When  meif 
are  converted  in  great  numbers,  there  are  probably  thousand? 
of  causes  made  to  co-operate  in  the  production  of  the  effect 
The  preacher  may  think  it  is  all  to  be  referred  to  the  skill  and 
directness  of  his  exhibition  of  the  truth.  Or,  what  happily  is 
more  frequently  the  casCi  he  is  constrained  to  gire  God  the 
glory,  from  the  fact,  that  he  sees  nothing  peculiar  in  his  mode 
of  preaching,  either  as  to  the  truth,  or  me  manner  of  present- 
ing it,  which  distinguishes  his  successful  from  his  apparently 
fjruitless  efforts.  He  cannot  tell  what  it  is  that  God  renders- 
effectual,  nor  why  this  rather  than  that  discourse  has  been 
blessed.  This  remark  we  have  heard  often  and  pointedly 
made,  and  that  too,  (to  allay  Dr.  Cox^s  misgivings,)  by  new 
school  men.  The  fact  is,  revivals  have  follow^,  most  re- 
markably, from  styles  and  modes  of  preaching  strikingly  di- 
verse; from  the  strictly  didactic,  and  loosely  declamatory ; 
from  the  terrifying  exhibitions  of  the  law,  and  the  persuasive 
presentations  of  the  Gospel.  How  vain  would  it  be  for  the 
didactic  man,  to  infer,  that  because  God  had  blessed  his  mode 
therefore  all  others  were  wrong  ?  But  furtlier,  men  are  very 
apt  to  refer  every  thing  to  what  appears  to  them  to  be  the  im- 
mediately exciting  cause.  They  look  to  the  truth  presented, 
and  the  mode  of  its  exhibition  at  the  moment,  and  leave  out  of 
view  the  influence  of  all  previous  culture  and  instruction.  An 
enlightened  examination  of  facts,  would  go  to  show  that  the 
success  of  preaching  depends  much  more  on  the  previous  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  audience,  than  upon  the  minor  diver- 
sities in  the  modes  of  stating  truth  which  distinguish  schools 
or  even  denominations.  Dr.  Cox,  however,  gathers  up  for 
himself  and  associates  all  the  ^ory  of  these  results  as  attribu- 
table to  their  felicitous  exhibitions  of  truth;  never  considering 
that,  in  the  first  place,  revivals  are  most  frequent,  the  world 
over,  where  the  ground  is  best  prepared;  and  in  the  second, 
that  during  these  seasons  of  refreshing,  the  subjects  of  divine 
influence  are  mainly  those  who  have  enjoyed  most  of  previous 
religious  culture;  members  of  sabbath-schools  and  bible-classes. 
Those  portions  of  the  Church,  and  that  class  of  preachers  to 
whose  lot  most  of  these  well  prepared  hearers  have  fallen — 
have  been  the  most  signally  blessed  in  this  way.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  this  were  not  the  case;  if  religious  instruc- 
tion, parental  prayers  and  counsels,  were  all  to  pass  for  nothing, 
and  obligation-preaching  to  be  all  in  all.  If  this  be  so,  where 
is  the  necessity  of  all  our  efforts  to  diffuse  the  means  of  the 
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early  communication  of  knowledge?  Can  Dr.  Cox  imagine  there 
18  no  difference,  as  to  the  prospect  of  success,  between  preaching 
to  a  congregation  in  New  England,  and  to  one  in  Paris,  Rome 
or  Jerusalem  ?  Or  is  he  prepared  to  overwhelm  with  reproach, 
as  passivity  preachers  and  miracle-waiters,  such  men  as  Martyn, 
Carey,  Fisk  or  Parsons,  because  their  success  was  not  equal 
to  his  own?  How  much  in  the  shade  would  such  men  as 
Elijah,  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  be  thrown  in  comparison  with 
Dr.  Cox,  if  mere  success  were  the  criterion  of  skill  and  fidcli* 
ty  ?  Much  of  the  effect  therefore  of  this  popular  argument, 
(which  we  are  sorry  to  see  Dr.  Cox  use  so  much  ad  captan- 
dum,  and  ad  invidiamj)  is  derived  from  not  attending  to  the 
difference  which  circumstances  make  in  cases;  from  attributing 
every  thing  to  the  immediate  apparent  exciting  cause,  and 
leaving  out  of  view  the  numerous  predisposing  and  concurrent 
causes  which  co-operate  in  the  result.  Besides,  it  is  not  even 
true,  that  under  similar  circunistances,  success  is  always  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  skill  and  fidelity  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  truth.  Is  the  idea  of  divine  sovereignty  to  be  left  entirely 
out  of  view?  Are  we  to  infer  that  Dr.  Cox  is  less  orthodox, 
or  less  wise  this  summer  than  he  was  last  winter  ?  Is  it  a  fact 
that  the  effect  of  every  sermon  is  in  proportion  to  its  excel* 
lence?  Every  candid  man  must  acknowledge  that  such  is  not 
the  case;  that  the  most  extraordinary  results  at  one  time  flow 
from  discourses,  which  at  others  fall  powerless  on  the  ears  of 
the  people.  Again,  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  not  any  one  style 
of  pr^ching  which  is  uniformly  followed  with  these  striking 
results.  The  style  of  Davies,  the  Tenants,  of  Whitefield  and 
others,  in  our  own  country,  was  very  different  from  that 
which  Dr.  Cox  thinks  the  only  one  which  God  blesses.  And 
if  we  extend  our  view  to  other  lands,  we  shall  find  this  re- 
mark still  more  strikingly  true.  Gosner,  the  celebrated  Ba-* 
varian  Catholic  Priest,*  who  has  probably  been  the  means  of 
the  immediate  conversion  of  more  persons  than  any  indivi- 
dual now  living,  never  preached  what  Dr.  Cox  would  call  an 
obligation-sermon,  in  his  life.  His  manner  seldom  varies; 
the  love  of  Christ  is  almost  his  constant  theme — 'law  and  obli^ 
gation  seem  scarcely  to  be  alluded  to.  And  this  is  very  much 
the  characteristic  manner  of  hirf  country.  The  law  is  rarely 
urged;  the  fears,  or  even  sense  of  duty,  of  men  seldom  ad^ 
dressed;  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  seldom  formally  discuss^ 
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ed.  Preaching  is  more  a  pouring  out  of  the  warm  effusioM 
of  the  heart  on  the  love  of  God,  the  preciousness  of  Christ, 
the  desirableness  of  heaven,  &c.  Yet  a  degree  of  success  has 
attended  such  preaching,  which  would  fill  Dr.  Cox's  heart 
with  joy  to  contemplate.  We  do  not  mention  this  fact  in 
order  to  express  our  approbation  of  this  style  of  preaching, 
but  merely  to  show  how  improper  it  is  to  argue  from  success 
in  favour  of  the  correctness  of  any  peculiarity  of  this  kind. 
Success,  it  is  obvious,  depends  on  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances. Much  is  to  be  referred  to  the  sovereignty  of  God. 
This  is  clear  from  the  Bible  and  constant  experience.  Much 
depends  on  the  circumstances,  previous  culture,  &c.  of  the 
people;  much  on  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  preacher,  and  much 
doubtless  on  the  skill  and  fidelity  employed  in  the  exhibition 
of  the  truth.  We  have  no  disposition  to  deny  that  other 
things  being  equals  the  success  of  men  in  winning  souls  to 
Christ  is,  as  a  general  rule,  very  much  in  proportion  to  the 
zeal,  spirituality,  fidelity,  and  wisdom  employed  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Gospel.  This  rule  is  so  general,  that  when  a 
man  finds  his  labours  unsuccessful,  he  has  much  reason  to  in- 
quire, with  great  anxiety,  whether  the  fault  be  not  in  him- 
self; and  yet  the  exceptions  are  so  numerous,  they  should 
effectually  prevent  censoriousness.  There  are  doubtless  cha- 
racteristic excellencies  and  defects  to  be  discovered  in  every 
class  of  ministers.  And  we  are  very  far  from  denying  that 
those  whom  Dr.  Cox  calls  new  school  men,  have  very  desi^ 
able  qualities  as  public  instructers.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
seek  these  however,  in  their  novel  doctrines,  but  rather  in 
their  forming  it  as  their  definite  purpose  to  bring  men  to 
Christ,  labouring  for  that  object,  urging  the  point  with  ear- 
nestness on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  Whereu, 
some  of  a  different  class,  may  keep  that  object  less  steadily  in 
view,  be  more  disposed  to  promote  the  edification  of  believers, 
preaching  more  frequently  to  professing  Christians.  It  may 
be,  that  a  characteristic  defect  of  the  former  class  is,  that  they 
attend  too  little  to  the  injunction  of  Christ  <<  to  feed  his 
sheep;"  and  of  the  other,  that  they  abound  too  little  in  urgent 
pressing  appeals  to  the  sinner's  conscience  to  make  him  feel 
his  guilt,  and  the  necessity  of  immediate  exertion  to  escape 
the  wrath  of  God.  All  that  we  have  in  view,  however,  under 
this  head,  is  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  arguing  so  generally  and 
confidently  from  the  success  of  men  as  preachers,  to  the  truth 
of  their  peculiar  opinions.     This  strikes  us  as  especially  unbe- 
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coming  in  Dr.  Cox,  as  some  of  the  opinions  against  which  he 
80  strongly  inveighs  are  still  cherished  by  some  of  his  quon- 
dam associates;  and  others  are  entertained  by  those  whoso 
success  has  been  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  men 
at  the  present  day.  Besides,  those  who  consider  themselves 
new  school  men  are  divided  into  several  classes,  separated  by 
strongly  marked  diversity  of  theological  opinion,  and  yet  each 
having,  in  their  own  view,  the  right  to  claim  the  testimony 
of  success  in  their  behalf.  But  the  absurdity  of  the  attempt 
to  cry  down  the  doctrines  which  Dr.  Cox  denounces,  on  the 
ground  of  their  practical  effect,  is  glaringly  exhibited  by  the 
single  consideration,  that  the  most  extensive  and  pure  revi- 
vals, which  this  country  has  ever  witnessed,  were  produced 
under  the  preachineof  these  very  doctrines.  What  were  the 
sentiments  of  the  Dickersons,  Davies,  Tenants,  and  White- 
fields,  and  Edwards  of  the  last  century?  The  passivity  doc- 
trines, the  physical  depravity,  and  physical  regeneration,  as 
they  are  calumniously  called  by  men  who,  we  do  them  the 
justice  to  believe,  would  willingly  sit  as  children  at  the  feet 
of  these  patriarchs  of  the  American  Church.  We  have  not 
said  a  word,  nor  do  we  intend  to  do  so,  in  reference  either  to 
the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  Dr.  Cox's  assertion,  that 
revivals  are  the  peculiar  and  almost  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
new  school  men.  We  have  no  disposition  to  enter  into  any 
such  discussion.  Let  the  glory  of  them  be  given  where  it 
belongs.  We  only  wish  further  to  remark  on  this  subject, 
that  the  idea  that  not  only  the  truth  of  doctrines,  but  the  wis- 
dom and  zeal  of  preachers,  are  to  be  decided  and  measured 
by  their  success,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  self-complacency 
and  censoriousness;  and  affords  the  greatest  temptation  <<  to 
get  up  revivals,"  and  to  swell  unduly  their  results.  This  is 
too  obvious  to  need  illustration.  The  spirit  which  leads  men 
to  say — stand  by,  we  are  the  men,  we  are  the  favourites  of 
heaven,  we  have  revivals,  we  do  all  the  good  in  the  land — 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Every  pious  mind 
must  revolt  at  the  exhibitions  of  this  temper  which  are  some- 
times witnessed.  We  have  heard,  on  good  authority,  of  a 
minister  saying,  ^  If  he  could  not  convert  more  souls  in  so 
many  months,  than  Such  a  man  had,  in  so  many  years,  he 
would  give  up  his  oflSce.'  We  deeply  regret  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  Dr.  Cox's  remarks  founded  on  the  principle  which 
we  have  been  considering.  His  glorification  of  himself  and 
party  (if  that  hateful  word  must  be  used)  and  hi9  unkind  and 
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injurious  insinuations  against  all  others^  are  adapted  only  to 
alienate  and  exasperate.  They  may  cover  with  odiums  bot 
they  can  neither  convince  nor  benefit  any  set  of  men. 

Though  we  have  spoken  thus  freely,  from  a  sense  of  dutyi 
of  the  objectionable  features  of  his  communication,  we  are 
very  far  from  having  any  unkind  feeling  towards  Dr.  Cox, 
personally.  The  injustice  which  he  has  committed,  has  been 
done  heedlessly^  from  confounding  principles  and  practices, 
which  have  no  relation  to  each  other.  We  not  only  readily 
acknowledge,  but  rejoice  in  his  excellence  and  usefulneaL 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  notwithstanding  we  have  never 
been  ambitious  of  the  character  of  zealous  partisans,  and  hare 
in  fact  little  zeal  about  party  questions,  as  such,  we  still  feel 
bound  to  endeavour  to  repel  what  we  deem  unjust  and  inju- 
rious charges  against  those  who  hold  what  we  believe  to  be 
truth  of  God.  Let  every  man  form  his  own  opinions  uid 
pursue  his  own  course,  in  the  fear  of  God,  endeavovring  to 
commend  himself  more  by  good  works,  than  by  either  booot- 
ing  or  censoriousness. 

y »  The  fifth  and  last  point  to  Which  we  would  direct  tbe 
attention  of  our  readers,  is  Dr.  Cox's  view  of  Divine  influence 
and  agency.  It  may  be  remembered  that,  in  the  review  of 
his  sermon,  we  distinctly  stated  our  ignorance  of  his  opinions 
any  further  than  they  were  exhibited  in  that  discourse.  We 
were,  therefore,  careful  to  avoid  attributing  to  him  any  sen- 
timent  which  he  had  not  clearly  avowed.  We  saw  indeed 
that  he  had  adopted  the  idea  that  morality  could  be  predicated 
of  acts  only;  that  he  eschewed  the  notion  of  there  being  any 
thing  distinguishable  from  voluntary  action  which  coold  de- 
serve the  name  of  ^'principle  of  nature,''  in  the  laneuageof 
Edwards,  or,  <«  moral  disposition"  in  that  of  Dr.  Dwright 
But  on  what  ground  he  did  this,  whether  on  the  ''  exercise 
scheme,"  or  on  the  theory  of  the  liberty  of  indifference,  (or 
as  Dr.  Dwight  calls  it,  <<  casualty")  or  on  some  other  theoiy, 
we  did  not  pretend  to  know.  In  one  portion  of  this  eommu* 
nication  a  ray  is  shot  across  the  darkness,  and  we  hare  a 
formal,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  somewhat  distinct  statement  of 
his  views  on  this  point  We  would  request  our  readers  to 
revert  to  what  he  has  said  on  the  subject,  and  compare  for 
themselves  his  language  with  the  following  exhibition  of  our 
understanding  of  his  meaning. 

That  there  is  a  Divine  inmience  apart  from  the  truth,  ex* 
•rted  in  the  regeneration  and  sanctification  of  men,  he  had 
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admitted  in  his  flermon,  and  here  reasserts  ^yith  equal  distinct" 
ness.  In  characterizing  the  nature  of  this  infiuencCi  he  re-* 
marksi  1.  That  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  its 
operation;  2.  ^<  The  fact  of  it  consists  in  the  purpose  of  elec- 
tion and  the  execution  of  it;''*  3.  It  secures  the  event  of  our 
obedien<;e,  sanctification,  and  salvation;  4.  It  is  a  matter  to 
which  we  have  no  moral  relation,  though,  5.  To  the  doctrine 
of  it  we  have:  6.  It  becomes  a  principle  of  action,  not  of  pas» 
sivity  or  passive  doctrines!  7.  It  becomes  a  test  of  characteri 
since  to  acknowledge  it  is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  to  disparage  it 
is  wrong:  8.  <<  The  principle  of  this  influence  is  universal, 
and  extends  to  our  daily  and  constant  actions.  If,  thereforci 
it  makes  us  passive  in  any  of  them  [passive  in  action?]  it  does 
in  a//."  9.  In  view  of  these  premises,  is  this  influence,  he 
asks,  in  our  way?  ^*no  more  than  in  our  natural  actions, 
secular  ones,  all  of  them."  It  maintains,  not  infringes  thd 
perfect  moral  agency  of  all.  10.  This  influence  is  not  identi- 
cal with  that  which  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  in  Gal. 
vi.  16—26 — [where  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  conflicts  be* 
tween  the  flesh  and  Spirit,  and  enumerates  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,]  which  may  be  opposed,  smothered,  resisted,  &c.  The 
latter  is  moral,  the  former  providential  or  physical.  I  be- 
lieve, he  adds,  ex  animo  in  this  physical  influence  in  religion 
and  out  of  it  Charnock,  he  thinks,  goes  as  far,  in  his  dis- 
course on  Providence,  in  asserting  its  ubiquity,  as  he  does. 
1 1.  This  influence  in  the  hands  of  God  gloriously  coincides 
with  the  other.  12.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
both  be  preached  in  their  harmony. 

We  shall  now  state  what  we  take  to  be  the  ^mount  of  this 
exhibition.  Dr.  Cox  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  influences. 
The  one  he  calls  moral,  which  may  be  efiectually  resisted^ 
and  which,  we  presume,  operates  by  suasion,  or  the  presen- 
tation of  motives.  The  other,  he  says,  operates  apart  from 
the  truth,  is  providential  or  physical,  is  universal,  extending 
to  all  our  actions,  of  course  bad  as  well  as  good ;  it  is  efiectuai, 
always  securing  its  object,  as  seems  plainly  implied  by  its 
being  placed  in  contrast  with  the  moral  influence  which  may 
be  resisted,  and  from  the  direct  assertions  contained  in  re- 
marks 3  and  9  just  quoted.  Regeneration  is  efiected  by  the 
latter.  This  is  expressly  asserted.  After  stating,  with  much 
formality,  that  there  is  an  influence  which  secures  our  obe« 

*  Where  we  are  at  a  loss  for  his  meaning  we  give  his  own  wordsi 
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dience,  he  tells  us^  this  is  not  identical  with  that  mentioned  ii 
GalatianSj  which  is  a  moral  influence,  whereas,  the  other  if 

frovidential  or  physical.     Regeneration,  then,  according  to 
)n  Cox,  is  effected  by  a  physical  influence  of  God,  which  is 
certainly  efficacious  and  universal,  i.  e.  operative  In  all  our 
acts, ''  common,  secular,  all  of  them. "  It  would  seem,  therefore 
that  Dr.  Cox  believes  in  the  Divine  efficiency  in  the  proda^ 
tion  of  sin:  so  we  understand  the  assertion  of  a  physical, 
effectual  influence,  in  religion  and  out  of  it,  extending  to  ah 
our  actions.     Whether  this  is  said  on  the  ground  that  man 
is  not  an  efficient  agent,  that  is,  not  endowed  with  the  power 
of  originating  his  own  acts;  that  all  his  exercises  are  created 
in  him,  and  that  ^<it  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  virtue  [and 
sin,]  to  be  created;"  or  whether,  he  holds  the  shadowy  dis- 
tinction between  an  act  and  its  moral  quality,  referring  the 
former  to  Divine  efficiency,  and  the  latter,  when  evil,  to 
man ;  or,  what  is  still  more  obviously  a  distinction  without  a 
dilterence,  making  morality  a  mere  relation,  and  therefore 
Ddt  an  object  of  production,  he  ascribes  the  act  to  God't 
power,  but  not  the  morality  of  it,  is  not  so  easy  to  determine 
Either  .theory,  that  of  Dr.  Emmons,  or  that  of  some  of  the 
old  Scholastics,  is  consistent  with  most  of  what  he  says. 
Although  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  wise  on  this  subject,  above 
what  he  has  written,  we  think  it  will  be  tolerably  clear  from 
what  follows,  that  the  former  is  his  theory.  We  regret,  boif- 
ever,  his  not  having  spoken  more  intelligibly  on  the  subject 
For  his  readers  and  hearers  must  be  anxious  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  he  means,  when  he  speaks  of  a  physical  influence 
of  God  engaged  in  the  production  of  all  their  actions. 

Secondly,  we  not  only  understand  Dr.  Cox  as  teaching  that 
there  is  a  divine  influence  in  the  production  of  evil,  bat  also 
as  denying  that  there  is  any  other  influence  in  the  production  of 
holiness,  than  is  exerted  in  all  our  actions.  He  tells  us  that 
the  influence  by  which  regeneration  is  effected  is  the  provides- 
tial  or  physical  influence  which  extends  to  all  our  actions  in 
religion  and  out  of  it.  And  he  hence  infers,  that  if  it  renders 
men  passive  in  one  case,  it  must  in  all.  It  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  plainly  implied  that  the  same  effeciency  and  no  more  is 
employed  in  producing  our  holy  acts,  as  is  eneaged  in  the 
production  of  all  others,  sinful  or  natural.  If  this  is  a  correct 
view  of  his  meaning,  it  decides  the  question  in  favour  of  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Emmons  and  against  that  of  the  School-men. 
For  the  latter  make  a  broad  distinction  between  these  tvfo 
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cases,  which  Dr.  Cox  does  not.  They  cry  out  against,  what 
they  consider,  the  blasphemy  of  making  God  the  author,  or 
efficient  cause  of  sin.  It  is  opposed  too  to  the  whole  drift  and 
spirit  of  the  Bible.  There,  a  clear  line  is  drawn  between  the' 
relation  of  the  sins  of  men,  and  that  of  their  holiness  to  the 
divine  agency.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  there  presented  and  pro- 
mised as  the  author  of  all  good,  in  a  manner  utterly  inconsis- 
tent with  the  idea  that  he  has  no  more  agency  in  the  produc- 
tion of  holy  acts,  than  in  our  ''  natural  and  secular  ones." 
Dr.  Cox,  however,  seems  to  throw  us  back  on  the  mere  provi- 
dential agency  of  God,  which  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  one 
class  as  the  other.  Has  he  been  led  to  such  a  conclusion,  by 
his  supreme  and  lofty  devotedness  to  scripture  authority,  or 
has  he  bowed  his  mind  to  the  deluding  influence  of  the  wan- 
dering light  of  philosopy,  falsely  so  called?  What  a  bereave- 
ment for  the  Christian,  to  find  that  he  has  no  more  reason  to 
bless  God  for  his  good  deeds,  than  the  wicked  have  to  ascribe 
to  him  their  evil  ones.  Whatever  may  be  Dr.  Cox's  real 
opinions,  the  modes  of  expression,  which  he  has  adopted,  are 
highly  objectionable.  They  tend  to  produce  the  impression 
that  man  is  not  in  truth  an  agent  at  all;  that  he  is  not  invest- 
ed with  the  power  of  originating  his  own  acts.  If  all  his  ex- 
ercises are  produced  by  a  divine  physical  influence,  you  may 
split  hairs  forever,  without  making  men  understand  how  acts 
thus  produced  are  their  acts.  God,  (according  to  the  only 
theory  to  which  Dr.  Cox's  language  seems  suited,)  is  the  only 
agent  in  the  universe.  And  if  the  only  agent,  why  not  the 
only  essence;  he  is  certainly  the  only  essence  of  whose  exist- 
ence we  have  any  evidence,  and  thus  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
what  has  been  called  by  one,  who  had  long  felt  its  horrors, 
<<the  hell  of  Pantheism."  It  is  wonderful,  that  an  opinion 
which  makes  our  whole  constitution  a  riddle  and  a  lie;  which 
requires  us  to  disbelieve  the  plainest  dictate  of  consciousness; 
and  which  thus  destroys  the  foundations  of  all  knowledge, 
and  launches  us  on  the  ocean  of  boundless  and  hopeless  scep- 
ticism, should  ever  have  found  an  advocate  among  men  of 
sane  understanding  or  Christian  feeling.  If  we  are  not  to 
render  credence  to  the  testimony  of  our  own  nature  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  the  efficients  of  our  own  acts,  or  to  that  of 
our  senses  to  existence  of  things  without  us,*  what  can  we 

*  The  ideas  Uiat  the  soul  is  but  a  oontinnous  fleries  of  ezerdaee  eieated  br 
the  divine  power,  and  that  the  external  world  has  no  real  existence,  are  00  inti- 
mately related,  that  they  are  in  fact  very  frequently  onitcd. 
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believe?  What  foundation  is  there  for  any  knowledge?  We 
can  be  sure  of  nothing,  if  deceived  on  points  apparently  so 
plain  and  certain  as  these.  Besides  opening  the  way  to  ^ 
neral  scepticism,  this  theory,  tends  to  destroy  all  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. Men  will  be  slow  to  believe  that  they  are  justly 
chargeable  with  the  acts  of  God,  or  acts  which  he  calls  into 
existence  by  an  almighty  physical  influence.  They  will 
rather  feel  that  an  inexorable  fate  decides  the  exercises,  which 
by  a  strange  contradiction  they  may  continue  to  call  their 
own.  There  is  no  plainer  principle  in  morals,  than  that  re- 
sponsibility for  acts,  rests  on  their  real  author,  and  conw- 
Juently,  if  we  believe  that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  and  pro- 
ucer  of  all  our  moral  exercises,  the  responsibility  of  them 
must  rest  with  him.  In  thus  tending  to  destroy  the  sense  of 
responsibility,  it  tends  also  to  pervert  the  moral  sense,  to 
deaden  the  moral  sensibilities,  to  blind  the  mind  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong.  When  men  think  they 
see  the  Best  of  beings,  constantly  engaged  in  exerting  his  al- 
mighty power  in  the  production  of  evil,  how  can  they  view  that 
evil  with  abhorrence,  or  think  that  to  be  wrong  which  is  the 
immediate  production  of  his  hand?  And  if  they  consider  it 
right  in  God  to  produce  evil  that  good  may  come^  why  may 
it  not  be  right  in  man? 

It  is  surely  a  singular  exhibition  for  a  man  who  uses  the 
language  which  Dr.  Cox  employs  on  this  subject,  and  who 
seems  to  entertain  the  opinions  which  that  language  naturally 
expresses,  finding  fault  with  those,  whose  views,  even  accord- 
ing to  his  own  erroneous  interpretation  of  them,  would  con- 
fine, to  an  inappreciable  moment  of  a  man's  existence,  the  kind 
of  influence  which  he  extends  to  every  act  of  his  life.  AH 
the  evils  in  a  thousand  fold  increase,  which  he  attributes  to 
the  opinion  which  he  misrepresents  and  rejects,  press  on  bis 
own.  An  appeal  to  experience  would  bear  out  our  remarks  as 
to  the  tendency  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  We  are  indeed 
well  aware,  that  men's  character  is  not  formed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  any  one  doctrine  which  they  may  hold.  There  are 
commonly  innumerable  such  influences  at  work,  and  some  of 
them  may  be  so  powerful  as  to  counteract,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  natural  tendencies  of  their  speculative  opinions. 
Just  in  proportion,  however,  as  such  opinions  enter  into  the 
practical  faith  of  men,  as  they  occupy  their  minds  and  engage 
their  feelings,  does  their  influence  become  visible.  Dr.  Cox 
can  doubtless  call  to  mind,  instances  in  which  the  evils  to 
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which  we  have  alluded,  have  strikingly  resulted  from  the 
opinions  which  his  language  seems  to  countenance.  Skeleton- 
Christians,  dry  bundles  of  metaphysical  abstractions,  with  no 
moral  emotions  and  no  pious  affections,  are  the  legitimate 
creations  of  tlie  theory  of  the  divine  efficiency  in  the  produc- 
tion of  evil.  The  advocates  of  this  opinion,  as  we  fondly  be- 
lieve, are  much  fewer  now,  than  they  once  promised  to  be- 
come. A  theory  by  which  the  moral  beauty  of  Jehovah  is 
eclipsed,  moral  distinctions  and  feelings  confounded  oi'effaced, 
the  consciousness  and  moral  sense  of  men  outraged,  has  in- 
deed so  much  to  oppose  its  progress,  that  its  entire  banish- 
ment from  a  Christian  land,  may  be  confidently  expected. 
Whatever  may  have  once  been  the  views  of  Dr.  Cox,  on  this 
subject,  we  are  not  without  our  hopes,  that  his  language  con- 
veys more  than  he  really  meant  to  express;  that  an  opinion 
against  which  the  pious  feelings  of  Christians  so  instinctively 
revolt,  is  not  a  settled  portion  of  his  creed.  However  this 
may  now  be,  we  trust  he  will  exemplify  his  principle  of  adher- 
ence to  the  Scriptures,  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  allow  the 
theories  and  fantactes  of  Hume,  Berkley  and  Emmons,  (a 
strange  though  natural  association,)  to  be  driven  away,  as  the 
phantoms  of  night  on  the  return  of  day.     Let  him  tread  the 

Eath  marked  by  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  Christ  himself, 
eing  the  glorious  leader.  In  that  path  would  we  gladly  at- 
tend or  follow  him,  until  we  all  arrive  at  the  happy  place, 
where  diversity  of  opinion  is  lost  in  the  fullness  and  certainty 
of  knowledge. 

And  now,  as  we  cordially  forgive,  what  we  deem,  the  in- 
justice of  Dr.  Cox,  so  we  hope  to  be  forgiven,  if  in  an  any 
thing  we  have  misapprehended  his  meaning,  or  written  a 
sentence  which  Christian  fidelity  cannot  justify  at  the  bar  of 
Christian  love. 
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Art.  v.— review. 

77ie  Christian  Ministry j  with  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  its  inefficiency 9  and  with  an  especial  reference  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Establishment.  By  the  Bev.  Charles 
Bridges^  B.  •/?.,  Vicar  of  Old  Newton,  Suffolk,  and 
author  of  *^  Exposition  of  Psalm  cxix."  Second  edir 
tion,*  corrected  and  enlarged. 

There  is  scarcely  a  chapter  of  modern  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory v^ich  the  Christian  contemplates  with  deeper  iDterest, 
than  that  which  records  the  gradual,  but  roost  delightful  change, 
which  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  established  Church  of  England.  She  has,  indeed, 
always  been  able  to  number  among  her  sons  men  of  splendid 
talents,  and  extensive  and  profound  erudition;  some  of  livhoin, 
in  former  as  well  as  latter  days,  have  poured  floods  of  intel- 
lectual light  upon  the  world,  and  will  be  hailed  in  this  respect 
as  benefactors  to  the  latest  posterity.  Many  of  them  have 
even  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  by  carry- 
ing on  a  successful  warfare  with  infidelity:  they  have  exhi- 
bited the  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  and  with  prodigious  force  and  effect;  ioso- 
much  that  some  of  their  productions  on  this  subject  are  regard- 
ed as  standard  works,  and  probably  will  be  so  regarded  in  all 
coming  ages  of  the  Church. 

But  while  many  of  these  men  have  been  distinguished  by 
their  talents  and  acquisitions,  and  have  even  laid  the  Charch 
under  lasting  obligations  by  their  well. directed  efforts  in  de- 
fending the  out  works  of  Christianity,  it  is  well  known  that 
there  has  been  among  them  a  most  melancholy  deficiency,  both 
as  it  respects  evangelicakldoctrine  and  true  piety.     The  excel- 
lent William  Romaine  is  said  to  have  remarked  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry,  in  the  former  part  of  the  last 
century,  there  were  but  three  or  four  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  who  preached  the  gospel  faithfully  in  the  whole 
kingdom;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  at  a  much  later  period, 
there  were  comparatively  few  of  their  Churches  in  which  an 
evangelical  ministry  was  enjoyed,  or  would  even  have  been 
tolerated.     It  is  no  secret,  and  with  us  no  wonder,  when  we 
consider  the  national  E^stablishment,  that  their  clergy  have 
generally  been  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  the 
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•acred  office;  and  that  that  office  has  been  shamefully  perverted 
to  purposes  of  indolence,  oppression,  and  even,  in  some  cases, 
of  the  most  flagrant  vice. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years,  however,  the  state  of  things 
bas  been  undergoing  a  rapid  change;  and  it  is  now  no  matter 
of  reasonable  doubt  that  there  is  a  leaven  of  evangelical  doc- 
trine and  piety  at  work,  which  is  destined  to  diffuse  itself 
through  the  whole  lump.  The  work  of  reform  has  begun  in 
public  opinion;  and  where  public  opinion  is  enlightened  and 
correct,  it  possesses  an  energy  and  a  majesty,  which  inconsis- 
tency, and  error,  and  even  vice,  cannot  easily  withstand; 
What  proportion  of  the  clergy  may  now  be  considered  as  de- 
cidedly evangelical,  we  are  unable  accurately  to  state,  having 
heard  various  estimates  from  different  individuals;  but  we  can 
say,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  even  from  those  who 
would  be  most  interested  to  contradict  us,  that  an  evangelical 
influence  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  it  has  already  become 
BO  great  as  to  hold  in  check  many  who  have  no  principle  to 
restrain  them  even  from  gross  excesses.  No  doubt* a  man 
may  still  hold  the  clerical  office  in  the  Established  Church, 
and  preach  nothing  but  dry  and  prosing  essays  on  general 
morality;  but,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  he  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  have  not  only  a  listless  but  lean  congregation.  Or  he  may 
incur  no  hazard  of  having  his  gown  taken  from  him,  if  he  sits 
down  regularly  every  evening  at  a  gaming  table,  or  dashes 
through  the  forests  as  a  fox-hunter,  or  even  makes  a  profane 
use  of  the  awful  name  of  God:  but  he  cannot  do  this  without 
being  marked  as  a  traitor;  he  cannot  do  it,  without  holding 
himself  up,  even  to  the  world,  as  an  object  of  pity  or  con- 
tempt. It  augurs  well  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  that  it 
is  so.  It  marks  the  progress  of  a  change,  in  the  event  of 
which,  that  part  of  Zion  which,  amidst  all  her  external  glory, 
has  so  long  suffered  a  depression  of  her  spiritual  interests,  is 
to  rise  up  in  her  beauty  and  strength. 

That  we  are  not  mistaken  in  the  views  which  we  have  now 
expressed  in  respect  to  the  Established  Church  of  England,  we 
have  gratifying  evidence  in  the  work  whose  title  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  thi^  article.  It  is  the  production  of  one 
of  her  own  sons,  and,  as  we  should  judge  from  the  character 
of  the  work,  one  who  ought  to  be  among  her  favourite  sons. 
The  author  is  zealously  devoted  to  her  interests  as  an  Episco- 
palian; and  to  this,  though  our  views  differ  widely  from  his, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  make  any  objection.     We  admire  the 
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honest  boIdneM^  the  dignified  authority,  with  which  he  speab 
out  against  existing  abuses,  and  calls  for  a  reformation.  The 
fact  that  such  a  book  is  popular  in  the  Established  Church,  and 
that  it  almost  immediately  passed  into  at  least  a  second  editioD, 
shows  that  the  work  of  clerical  reform  is  upon  the  adTaoce, 
and  that  the  days  of  a  horse-racing  and  fox-hunting  ministry 
are  well  nigh  passed  away.  Wc  cannot  doubt  that  the  cor- 
dial welcome  which  this  excellent  work  seems  to  have  met, 
where  it  was  especially  designed  to  exert  an  influence,  miy 
be  regarded  as  a  pledge  that  the  benevolent  wishes  of  its  author 
will  be  gratified  in  its  extensive  and  long  continued  usefulnem 

But  the  work  before  us  is  not  to  be  regarded  solely  or 
chiefly  in  its  connection  with  a  particular  branch  of  theCburcb: 
it  is  a  valuable  gift  to  the  Christian  ministry  at  large.  It  is 
written  in  a  direct  and  perspicuous  style,  and  apparently  with 
a  deep  sense  of  the -importance  of  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats.  The  various  topics  are  selected  with  good  judgment 
and  taste,  and  are  treated  in  a  deeply  practical  and  impressive 
manner.  That  a  book  on  such  a  subject  should  contain  much 
that  is  strictly  new,  were  not  now  to  be  expected;  and  it  if 
one  of  the  excellencies  of  the  present  work,  that  instead  of 
aspiring  to  be  original,  it  aims  simply  to  be  useful.  There  is 
a  spirituality  of  mind,  a  deep  and  holy  unction,  that  seems  to 
pervade  every  page;  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  any 
minister  or  theological  student  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  it, 
without  being  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  holy  nature  of 
his  office,  as  well  as  instructed  and  admonished  in  respect  to 
its  duties.  We  are  glad  that  an  edition  of  it  has  appeared  in 
this  country;  and  we  cordially  recommend  it,  especially  to 
every  candidate  for  the  ministry,  as  containing,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  outline  of  ministerial  duty,  and  the  roost  powerful 
persuasives  to  ministerial  fidelity,  to  be  found  in  any  work  of 
the  same  extent  within  our  knowledge. 

The  Christian  ministry  is  the  chief  living  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  God,  by  which  he  accomplishes  the  great  purposes  of 
his  love  in  the  salvation  of  men.  It  is  an  institution  of  his 
own  appointment — an  institution  which  he  has  pledged  bin»" 
self  to  bless;  which  borrows  dignity,  not  only  from  the  divin- 
ity of  its  author,  but  from  his  whole  mediatorial  work;  and 
which  is  destined  to  operate  by  a  benign  and  infinitely  varied 
influence  to  the  end  of  the  world.  If  we  look  through  the 
past,  we  shall  find  that  though  God  has  not  limited  himself  to 
this  instrumentality  in  the  conversion  and  sancdfieation  of 
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men,  and  the  extension  of  his  Church,  yet  that  little  has  been 
done  for  these  objects  where  the  ministry  has  not  been  en- 
joyed; and  that  most  has  been  accomplished  where  it  has  been 
enjoyed  in  its  greatest  purity.  Indeed,  it  may  be  set  down 
«8  a  rule  which  admits  of  no  exceptions,  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  ministry  has  been  characterized  by  <Uhe  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ,"  by  intelligence,  piety,  prudence,  and  zeal, 
the  interests  of  religion  have  flourished;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  same  degree  that  the  ministry  has  degenerated  in  respect 
to  any  of  these  qualities,  the  Church  has  suffered  both  in  res- 
pect to  its  faith  and  piety.  Hence  some  of  the  best  days  of 
the  Church,  so  far  as  respects  spirituality  and  true  devoted- 
ness  to  Christ,  have  been  days  of  persecution ;  for  ministers 
are  never  asleep  over  the  interests  of  religion  when  they  are 
ready  to  follow  their  master  "to  prison  and  to  death." 

That  we  do  not  claim  too  much  for  the  influence  of  the  min- 
istry, must  be  manifest  to  any  person  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Church;  especially  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  compare  its  state  during  the  dark  ages, 
while  it  was  under  the  spiritual  domination  of  a  corrupt  and 
degraded  priesthood,  with  what  it  had  been'  in  the  ages  of 
apostolic  and  primitive  purity,  and  with  whatit  has  been  since 
under  the  genial  influence  of  the  reformation.  Nay,  the  same 
thing  is  perfectly  obvious  on  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  any 
particular  Church,  which  has  enjoyed  an  able  and  faithful 
ministry  for  a  considerable  period,  with  that  of  another  Church 
which,  during  the  same  period,  has  had  no  ministry  at  all,  or 
only  an  ignorant  and  unfaithful  one.  In  the  former  case,  we 
behold  a  well  watered  garden,  and  "plants  of  righteousness" 
springing  up  in  every  part  of  it:  in  the  latter,  there  is  nothing 
to  gladden  the  eye  or  to  cheer  the  heart;  little  else  indeed  than 
an  unsightly  field  of  desolation.  Nor  is  there  any  mystery  in 
this,  when  we  consider  by  what  varied  and  powerful  influ- 
ences an  enlightened  and  devoted  ministry  must  operate.  The 
ambassador  of  Christ  has  his  congregation  before  him  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  many  of  them  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  the  week; 
and  here  he  has  the  opportunity  of  using  all  his  powers  of 
persuasion  and  eloquence  to  bring  God's  truth  in  contact  with 
their  understandings  and  consciences:  the  weapon  which  he 
wields  is  not  of  his  own  devising,  but  it  is  made  by  God  him- 
self, and  through  him  who  made  it,  is  "mighty  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strong  holds."  And  then  those  whom  he  addresses 
under  such  advantages  in  public,  he  meets  in  private:  he 
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meets  them  in  the  unreserred  intimacy  of  paitoral  intsrcoaraef 
and  often  in  scenes  of  aflfliiction,  in  circumstances  which  giye 
him  the  best  opportunity  to  commune  with  their  hearts,  and 
to  impart  counsel  and  instruction  adapted  to  their  pecuUar 
wants.  It  is  for  him,  too,  to  set  forward  and  to  direct  good 
enterprises  of  more  extended  and  public  bearing,  and  to  con- 
centrate the  energies,  it  may  be,  of  a  lai^  part  of  the  sur* 
rounding  population  with  reference  to  some  object  that  may 
tell,  in  Its  results,  on  the  destinies  of  many  generations.  In 
short,  the  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  from  the  very  nature 
of  his  o£Sce,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  must 
exert  a  mighty  influence.  If  he  is  faithful,  we  had  almost 
said  he  speaks  not,  he  moves  not,  but  he  is  helping  forward 
with  a  strong  hand  the  interests  of  Christ's  Kingdom. 

If  it  be  so  then,  that  a  well  directed  ministry  is  an  engine 
of  such  mighty  power,  and  that  the  influence  which  it  exerts 
is  according  to  the  character  which  it  assumes,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  great  moment  that  it  should  possess  such  a  character 
as  to  secure  to  it,  not  only  the  kind,  but  the  degree  of  infia« 
ence  which  God  designed  it  should  have.  As  the  sacred 
o£Sce  is  committed  to  fallible  men,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  but 
that  it  will  be  exercised  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  imper- 
fection; and  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  there  is  great  danger 
that  human  frailty  and  error  will  exceedingly  abridge  its  legi- 
timate influence.  It  always  has  been  so,  ever  since  the  minis- 
try had  an  existence;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
always  will  be  so,  in  a  degree,  to  the  end  of  time;  thou^  it  is 
a  grateful  consideration  that  in  the  progress  of  truth  and  holi- 
ness in  coming  years,  the  character  of  the  ministry  is  to  become 
more  consistent  and  elevated,  and  ultimately  to  cast  off  in  a 
great  measure  the  dross  of  human  imperfection  and  error. 

Not  a  small  part  of  the  volume  under  review  is  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  hinderances  to  the  e£Bciency  of  the  min- 
istry;  as  well  to  the  ministry  in  general,  as  to  that  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England  in  particular.  The  author's  re- 
marks, under  this  head  particularly,  have  great  point  and 
force,  and  deserve  to  be  engraven  on  the  memory  of  every 
minister  and  every  candidate  for  the  sacred  office.  Some  it 
the  obstacles  to  ministerial  success  are  of  so  general  a  charac- 
ter that  they  may,  and  do  exist  every  where;  while  there  ara 
others  which  are,  to  a  great  extent,  local;  which  have  their 
origin  in  some  feverish  state  of  public  feeling;  which  exist  for 
a  while  and  then  pass  away.     If  we  are  not  greatly  deceived, 
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8ome  of  the  features  and  tendencies  of  the  ministry  in  our  own 
country  at  this  moment,  are  not  the  most  favorable  to  its  ulti- 
mate e£ScIency.  There  is,,  indeed,  much  to  justify  and  en- 
courage hope  on  this  subject:  there  is  a  spirit  of  intelligence 
combining  itself  with  a  spirit  of  action,  and  promising,  if  pro- 
perly regulated,  glorious  results;  but  it  cannot  be  concealed 
that,  along  with  all  that  is  good,  and  wise,  and  we  may  say 
great,  in  the  character  of  our  ministry,  there  ar^some  things 
that  need  to  be  corrected.  We  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  indulging  a  censorious  spirit,  or  as  overlooking  any 
of  the  favorable  signs  of  the  times,  while  we  proceed  to  state 
our  views  of  some  things  more  or  less  nearly  connected  with 
the  ministry  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  we  are  constrained  to  regard  as  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  evangelical  order,  truth,  and  piety. 

One  of  the  evils  to  which  we  refer,  is  a  disposition,  which 
indeed  is  not  new  in  the  Church,  but  which  we  understand  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  some  parts  of  the  country;  a  disposition 
to  rush  into  the  sacred  office  without  the  adequate  preparation. 
This  is  a  theme  upon  which  our  ablest  divines,  and  especially 
the  professors  in  some  of  our  theological  seminaries,  have  been 
ringing  their  monitory  peals  for  years  past;  and  it  is  evidence, 
not  of  good  judgment,  or  modesty,  or  well  directed  zeal,  but, 
as  we. think,  of  mistaken  views  of  duty,  if  not  of  the  power 
of  a  wayward  inclination,  that  they  have  been  so  little  heeded. 
That  there  should  be  young  men  found  who  should  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  aged  and  the  wise,  and  who  should 
be  ready  to  gratify  an  indolent  spirit  by  taking  refuge  in  what 
they  may  call  a  conscientious  conviction  that  they  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  labouring  in  the  ministry,  this  were  no  matter 
of  surprise;  but  we  confess  ourselves  deeply  surprised  that 
such  a  course  should  in  many  instances  have  received  the  sane*- 
tion  of  those  who  have  for  years  held  the  sacred  office,  and 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  by  experience  the  impor- 
tance of  ample  ministerial  furniture.  We  have  heard  that 
there  have  even  been  cases  in  which  young  men,  without  any 
thing  like  a  classical  education,  have  been  received  as  theolo-^ 
gical  students ;  and  even  during  the  few  months  in  which  they 
have  professed  to  be  reading  theology,  have  been  encouraged 
to  exercise,  in  most  respects,  the  public  functions  of  a  minis- 
ter. We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  evil  now  prevails; 
but  we  have  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  tendencies  of  the 
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public  mind  are  becoming  more  favorable  to  lowering  down 
the  standard  of  ministerial  qualification. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  question  that  there  are  instances  in 
which  it  may  be  perfectly  safe  to  dispense,  in  some  measure, 
with  the  forms  of  a  classical  and  theological  education.  There 
is  now  and  then  a  man  of  rare  powers,  and  of  uncommon 
adaptedness  to  the  sacred  office,  who  may  be  admitted  to  it, 
without  having  seen  a  college,  or  as  the  case  may  be,  even  a 
theological  seminary,  though  in  no  case  without  having  been 
a  student  of  theology;  but  we  fully  believe  that  such  cases  are 
of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  is  commonly  imagined;  and 
it  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  even  the  most,  gifted  mind  would 
do  far  better  with  a  regular  education  than  without  one;  and 
that,  in  such  case,  though  an  education  may  not  be  necessary 
to  secure  even  a  high  degree  of  usefulness,  yet  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  it. 

One  very  common  argument  in  favor  of  dispensing  with  a 
thorough  course  of  classical  or  theological  study,  is  derived 
from  the  want  of  pecuniary  resources.  In  reply  to  this  we 
say,  that,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  it  is  wiser  for  a  young  man  to 
encounter  this  obstacle  than  to  yield  to  it;  wiser  for  him  to 
briug  his  powers  into  vigorous  action,  to  procure  for  himself 
the  means  of  a  regular  course  of  intellectual  discipline,  than  to 
hazard  the  evils  of  going  into  the  ministry  without  it  He 
may  indeed  be  somewhat  later  at  the  work;  but  when  he 
comes,  he  will  bring  to  it  far  more  strength  and  efficiency; 
and  will  prosecute  it  with  much  more  pleasure  and  success. 
If  his  age  be  such  as  to  constitute  an  objection  to  this  course^ 
that  is,  to  his  procuring,  by  his  own  enorts,  the  means  of  an 
education,  then  we  think  that  he  oueht  seriously  to  consider 
the  question,  whether  God  has  not  indicated  to  him  by  his 
providence  the  propriety  of  his  remaining  in  a  more  private 
station.  The  qualifications  for  the  ministry  God  has  explicitly 
marked  out  in  his  word;  and  if,  in  respect  to  any  individual, 
he  has  opposed  insurmountable  obstacles  by  hia  providence  to 
his  gaining  those  qualifications,  it  surely  were  not  rash  to  con- 
clude that  he  has  not  a  divine  call  to  the  sacred  office. 

It  is  also  frequently  urged  against  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  preparation  for  the  ministry,  that  different  stations 
require  men  of  different  attainments;  and  that  while  men  of 
high  intellectual  culture  are  wanted  for  some  places,  others 
may  be  advantageously  filled  by  those  of  humbler  endowments. 
Be  it  so:  but  then  there  is  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  office 
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which  required  that  there  should  be,  in  every  case,  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  intellectual  improvement,  and  especially  of 
theological  acquisition.  A  man  who  is  once  regularly  intro- 
duced into  the  ministry  is  recognized  as  a  minister  wherever 
he  is;  and  though  in  the  immediate  sphere  of  his  labour  he 
should  have  none  around  him  but  the  uncultivated;  yet  he 
will,  of  course,  sometimes  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
more  enlightened,  and  not  improbably  too  with  those  who, 
with  intellectual  power  and  refinement  unite  a  deadly  scepti- 
cism; and  whether  it  devolve  upon  him  to  guide  the  intelligent 
and  docile  Christian,  or  to  encounter  the  wary  and  perverse 
gainsayer  of  the  truth,  he  certainly  needs  to  be  a  scribe  well 
instructed.  It  were  hazardous  for  any  man  to  enter  the  min- 
istry with  slender  furniture,  on  the  presumption  that  he  shall 
escape  all  those  occasions  which  require  the  ability  promptly 
and  skilfully  to  defend  every  part  of  evangelical  truth  against 
the  attacks  of  its  enemies ;  for  they  are  so  scattered  up  and 
down  the  world,  that  a  man  ''must  needs  ^o  out  of  the  world'' 
in  order  to  avoid  them.  But  leaving  out  of  view  the  demand 
for  a  good  degree  of  intelligence  in  a  Christian  minister,  on 
the  ground  that  he  must  sometimes  be  brought  in  contact  with 
enlightened  men,  and  with  enlightened  men  who  are  hostile 
to  the  truth,  we  maintain  that  it  is  a  wretched  mistake  to  sup- 

E>se  that  the  evil  effect  of  an  ignorant  ministry  is  not  deeply 
It  even  by  the  most  illiterate  people.  Indeed  it  may  reason-* 
ably  be  questioned,  whether  it  is  not  in  some  respects  as  ardu- 
ous an  office,  and  whether  it  does  not  even  require  as  high 
qualifications,  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  most  ignorant  with  a 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  form  them  to  a  habit  of  virtue 
and  piety,  as  to  accomplish  the  same  end  in  respect  to  those 
who  have  been  trained  to  a  habit  of  reflection  and  intelligence. 
There  formerly  prevailed,  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Christian 
community,  the  notion  that  men  who  had  not  talents  or  ac-* 
quirements  enough  to  preach  the  gospel  at  home,  might,  never- 
theless, be  advantageously  employed  as  missionaries  abroad; 
and  the  Church  acted  upon  that  principle,  in  some  degree, 
until  she  learned  better  by  experience.  Different  stations,  no 
doubt,  require  different  ministerial  talents;  but  we  insist  upon 
it,  that  there  is  no  station  which  a  Christian  Minister  ought  to 
occupy,  which  does  not  require  a  respectable  amount  of  min« 
isterial  furniture. 

It  is  urged,  moreover,  against  a  thorough  education  for  the 
ministry,  that  the  demand  for  labourers  is  greater  than  thQ 
VOL.  III.  No.  IV.  -^  A 
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Church  has  the  ability  to  meet,  provided  we  require  that  tbej 
should  have  a  regular  course  of  preparation.  This  we  confi- 
dently believe  is  a  mistake.  The  real  resources  of  the  Church 
are  by  no  means  fully  known;  and  we  doubt  not  that  there  is 
in  her  a  spirit  of  more  enlarged  benevolence  than  even  she 
herself  is  yet  aware  of;  a  spirit  which  has  only  begun  to  be 
awakened,  and  which  is  destined  to  glow  with  a  more  genial 
warm  thy  and  a  more  extended  influence,  as  her  exigencies  in- 
crease. Yes,  we  feel  assured  that  as  an  increased  number  of 
ministers  is  constantly  demanded,  God  will  bless  the  effoit 
that  is  made  to  stir  up  his  people  to  the  hallowed  enterprise 
of  bringing  our  youth,  who  are  unable  to  educate  themselves, 
forward  to  the  work:  we  cannot  believe  that  when  he  hu 
himself  marked  out  the  qualifications  for  the  sacred  o^ce,  he 
will  subject  us  to  the  necessity  of  disregarding  those  qualificir 
tions,  or  of  seeing  our  Zion  languish  for  lack  of  labourers. 

But  admitting  the  fact,  that  a  competent  number  of  edu- 
cated ministers  cannot  immediately  be  furnished  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  Churchy  and  that  uneducated  men  must  be  sent 
forth  to  the  work,  or  the  deficiency  cannot  be  supplied,  we 
cannot  believe,  even  then,  that,  to  dispense  with  an  education 
would  be  the  best  side  of  the  alternative.  Admit  that  good 
might  be  done  in  individual  cases;  yet  the  general  evil  that 
would  result,  would  far  more  than  counterbNBilance  it;  for  in 
the  train  of  such  a  ministry  as  this  measure  contemplates, 
would  follow  enthusiasm,  and  error,  and  self-deception,  and  a 
contempt  of  religious  order,  and  much  more,  that  would  give 
occasion  to  the  Church  to  put  on  sackcloth.  There  is  a 
sphere  in  which  that  class  of  persons  who,  in  this  case,  are 
supposed  to  enter  the  sacred  office,  may  labour,  and  labour  to 
advantage :  they  may  act  as  religious  laymen;  and  in  this 
capacity  they  may  do  all  the  good  of  which  they  are  capable; 
whereas,  by  becoming  preachers  they  will,  in  all  probability, 
not  only  fail  of  exerting  much  of  the  good  influence  which  is 
within  their  power,  but  will  do  positive  harm,  at  least  by  im- 
pairing the  general  influence  of  the  ministry. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  with  what  impatience  manyyouo£ 
men  look  forward  to  the  active  duties  of  the  sacred  office,  and 
how  long  the  months  and  years  of  their  preparation  appear  to 
them;  but  after  having  watched  with  some  attention  the  results 
of  different  courses  on  this  subject,  we  would  earnestly  coun- 
sel them  highly  to  prize,  and  faithfully  to  improve,  the  oppl)^ 
tunity  of  a  protracted  course  of  study.     The  three  years  which 
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«fe  allotted  in  our  seminaries  to  theology  and  ita  kindred 
branchea,  if  improved  ever  so  assiduously,  will  not  be  found 
to  be  too  long  a  period  of  preparation  for  an  advantageous  in- 
troduction to  the  ministerial  office.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  often  heard  those  who  have  taken  a  regular  course  in  our 
seminaries  lament  in  after  life  that  their  course  was  so  limited; 
and  we  have  heard  some,  who  were  by  no  means  drones  during 
their  education,  express  a  wish  that  they  might  break  away 
for  a  season  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  to  increase 
their  stock  of  theological  knowledge,  and  their  means  of  min- 
isterial usefulness.  We  earnestly  hope  that  all  candidates  for 
the  ministry  will  weigh  this  subject  well,  and  will  not  suffer 
themselves  on  any  slight  ground  to  abridge  the  usual  period 
of  study;  and  that  those  who  are  actually  in  the  ministry,  and 
especially  such  as  have  authority  and  influence  in  the  Church, 
will  do  their  utmost  to  discourage  a  superficial  and  inadequate 
preparation. 

Another  feature  in  the  character  of  the  ministry,  which 
seems  to  us  unfavourable  to  its  best  and  highest  influence,  and 
which  belongs  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree,  to  the  Church,  is  a 
spirit  of  innovation — a  restless  desire  of  change.     Far  be  it 
mm  us  to  object  to  any  change  which  is  obviously  for  tbe 
better;  or  to  wish  to  see  a  stereotype  edition  of  every  thing 
that  relates  to  ministerial  or  church  policy;  unless  indeed  it 
were  do  corrected  and  improved  as  to  be  exactly  accordant 
with  God's  word.     We  are  willing  to  walk  in  new  light,  pro- 
vided it  be  the  light  of  truth  and  wisdom;  but  we  would  not 
follow  every  << wandering  star,"  lest  it  should  lead  us  into 
«tbe  blackness  of  darkness."    We  are  willing  to  leave  the 
<<old  path,"  provided  it  can  be  shown  to  be  unsafe,  of  any 
other  can  be  proposed  in  which  we  can  walk  with  more  secu- 
rity or  advantage;  but  we  are  not  willing  to  leave  it,  merely 
because  it  is  old;  on  the  contrary  we  confess  that  this  is  a  rea- 
son why  we  choose  stilf  to  be  found  in  it,  provided  it  be  on 
the  whole  as  good  as  any  other.     Now  that  spirit  of  which  we 
complain,  is  not  a  desire  to  lay  aside  old  things  because  they 
have  been  proved  bad,  or  because  others  have  been  discovered 
that  are  better;  but  merely  because  we  have  inherited  them 
from  our  fathers,  and  they  perhaps  from  their's,  so  that  we 
can  claim  no  credit  in  respect  to  them  on  the  score  of  inven- 
tion.    True  it  is  that  the  world  is  somewhat  older  than  when 
they  were  on  the  stage;  and  the  plan  of  Ood's  providence  is 
in  some  respects  inore  fully  developed;  and  there  may  be  cor- 
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responding  changes  from  time  to  time  actuldly  ctUed  for  \sj 
the  exigencies  of  the  Church;  but,  if  we  do  not  mistaJte,  itiB 
becoming  too  much  the  order  of  the  day  to  regard  measures 
which  have  been  adopted,  and  adopted  with  success,  by  Chris- 
tians and  ministers  who  have  gone  before  us,  as  good  enough 
in  their  place,  but  as  far  too  tame  and  frigid  for  this  period  of 
liffht;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  have  their  minds  so  M 
of  the  idea  that  they  are  living  in  a  sort  of  new  dispeosatioo, 
that  they  have  scarcely  room  remaining  for  the  more  trite 
idea,  that  the  Bible  is  our  only  Directory,  both  as  it  respects 
faith  and  practice.  Any  great  change  of  poliey  in  the  Church 
can  never  be  a  matter  of  small  moment,  and  ought  never  to 
be  adopted  without  much  delibejration.  If  it  relates,  in  the 
first  instance>  only  to  a  single  particular,  it  is  sure  ultimatdy 
to  affect  all  the  interests  of  the  Church;  for  one  member  cm* 
not  suffer,  but  the  other  members  will  suffer  with  it 

While  upon  the  subject  of  innovations,  we  cannot  forbear 
to  remark  that,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  their  most 
zealous  and  active  advocates  are  found  in  the  younger  class  of 
ministers.     Men  who  have  lived  long  in  the  world,  and  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  watching  the  influence  of  great,  and 
especially  sudden  changes,  are  almost  of  course,  slow  to  assent 
to  them;   and  hence,  with  their  inexperienced  and  ardent 
brethren,  they  not  unfrequently  acquire  the  character  of  being 
behind  the  spirit  of  the  age.     But  those  who  have  but  just  en- 
tered on  their  work,  are  usually  the  persons  to  discover  thtt 
it  is  drudgery  to  walk  in  any  thing  like  a  beaten  path,  and  to 
invent  bold  and  singular  projects  for  doing  good,  which,  how- 
ever well  intended,  are  exceedingly  apt  to  briogin  after  them 
disaster  and  mortification.     We  rejoice  to  see  the  warmth  and 
vigor  of  the  youthful   mind,  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
Christ;  and  we  do  not  care  how  fruitful  may  be  the  invention 
of  the  youngest  of  our  brethren,  in  forming  rational  and  scrip- 
tural plans,  to  advance  the  interests  6f  the  Church;  and,  pro- 
vided they  are  of  this  character,  we  trust  they  will  meet  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  men  of  grey  hairs;  but  we  would  af* 
fectionately  admonish  them,  that  as  they  are  not  now  so  wise  as 
they  have  reason  to  expect  that  advanced  life  will  make  them; 
so  perhaps  they  are  not  so  wise  as  advanced  life,  in  some  in- 
stances at  least,  actually  hcu  made  others;  and  that  they 
ought  at  least  to  weigh  well  any  project  which  should  go  to 
break  up  <'  the  foundations  of  many  generations. '^ 

It  is  often  said,  and  justly  said,  that  the  present  is  preeoit* 
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nentl^  ftn  age  of  action;  aitd  that  no  minister  can  in  any  way 
meet  the  claims  of  the  age^  who  does  not  possess  active  habits. 
But  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake,  this  truth,  the  importance  of 
which  no  one  can  doubt,  is  often  urged  to  the  exclusion  of 
another,  which  is  really  not  less  important: — viz.  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  age  require  that  ministers  should  possess 
studious  habits.  We  would  not  at  all  lower  the  standard  of 
pastoral  duty,  or  unreasonably  lower  the  standard  of  public 
enterprise,  as  connected  with  the  ministry;  nevertheless,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  highest  exercise  of  the  ministerial  function 
is  that  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  dispensing  its  ordinances; 
but  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake,  the  tendency  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times  is  to  depress  the  standard  of  preaching,  by  dimin* 
ishing  the  opportunities  for  study.  There  may,  indeed,  be 
some  uncommonly  gifted  minds,  which  can  produce  at  least 
a  few  respectable  sermons,  with  comparatively  little  intellec- 
tual labour;  but  we  confidently  assert,  that  no  preacher  can 
make  the  best  of  his  powers,  or  can  preach  habitually  in  an 
instructive  and  edifying  manner,  who  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  his  study.  Whatever  there  is,  then,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  which  leads  a  minister  to  neglect  the  general  culture 
of  his  mind,  and  especially  his  particular  preparation  for  the 
pulpit,  must  be  wrong;  because  it  interferes  with  the  success- 
ful discharge  of  the  most  important  part  of  his  office;  that  of 
ft  public  religious  instructor. 

If  we  should  mention  some  of  the  prominent  faults  in 
preaching,  which  seem  to  us  to  be  gaining  ground  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  should  notice  as  one  of  the  most  important,  the 
substitution  of  mere  exhortatory  and  impassioned  address  for 
a  sober  view  of  Christian  doctrine.  Not  that  we  object  to 
exhortation  in  its  place;  we  do  not  even  object  to  its  making 
part  of  every  sermon;  but  where  the  introduction,  and  the 
body  of  the  discourse,  and  the  peroration,  are  all  made  up  of 
a  succession  of  appeals  to  the  feelings,  (no  matter  how  earnest,) 
we  do  not  expect  in  ordinary  cases,  any  very  desirable  result 
Men  are  sanctified  by  truth  and  not  by  sound;  and  this  truth 
consists  in  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  what  we  mean  to  object  to,  we  have  sometimes  heard 
sermons,  the  whole  of  which  was  made  up  of  a  succession  of 
changes,  rung  upon  the  word  repent;  when  there  was  no  ef- 
fort made  to  show  the  sinner  the  nature  of  repentance,  or  to 
bring  his  understanding  in  contact  with  those  truths,  in  view 
of  which  repentance,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be  exercised.    The 
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sinner  hu  been  told,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  preTioudy  to 
repentance,  and  that  it  is  wicked  for  him  either  to  read  the 
Bible  or  pray;  and  has  gone  away  impressed,  perhaps,  with 
the  conviction  that  repentance  is  a  duty,  but,  unhappily,  with 
an  accompanying  conviction  that  that  which  repentance  neces- 
sarily involves, — ^viz.  a  contemplation  of  God's  truth,  is  a  sin. 
There  may  have  been  earnestness  in  the  exhortation  to  roose 
his  fears,  and  seize  hold  of  his  feelings;  but  no  light  to  guide 
him  in  llie  path  of  duty,  and  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 

And  this  leads  us  to  mention  another  feature  in  the  charM* 
ter  of  our  preaching,  which  we  fear  is  becoming  more  promi- 
nenty  we  mean  a  partial  exhibition  of  the  truth.  As  i 
striking  example  of  this,  we  would  refer  to  the  subject  of  di- 
vine and  human  agency,  in  the  work  of  man's  salvation.  We 
doubt  not,  that  there  has  prevailed  in  former  years,  and  per- 
haps there  still  prevails,  to  some  extent,  a  disposition  to  mag- 
niiy  God's  grace,  at  the  expense  of  reducing  man  to  a  mere 
passive  recipient  of  impressions;  and  that  many  ministers 
nave  held  up  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence,  as  so  discon- 
nected  with  man's  activity,  that  their  hearers  have  perverted 
it  to  excuse  their  neglect  of  religion.  We  regard  it  as  easeo- 
tial  to  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  that  man's  obliga- 
tion to  love  and  obey  God  should  always  be  kept  in  view;  and 
we  believe  that  experience  proves  that  the  omission  of  this  in 
any  course  of  religious  instruction,  must  neutralize  its  good 
influence;  but  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake,  the  tendencjof 
many  ministers,  at  this  day,  is  toward  the  opposite  error;  to  ex- 
hibit man's  obligation  to  the  exclusion,  in  a  great  degree,  of 
the  divine  agency.  We  have  known,  for  instance,  of  cases 
in  which  sinners  have  been  directly  told,  that  it  was  easier  for 
them  to  repent  than  not  to  repent;  easier  to  be  converted 
than  to  leave  the  seat  which  they  occupied;  and  though  we 
do  not  think  such  language  can  be  justified  in  any  connexion, 
or  accompanied  by  any  explanation;  yet  when  left,  as  it  was^ 
without  even  any  attempt  at  explanation,  we  could  not  butr^ 
gard  it  as  fearfully  adapted  to  mislead  and  destroy.  We  have 
heard  of  such  language  coming  from  men  who  profess  to  be- 
lieve, and  who  we  doubt  not  do  believe,  the  doctrine  of  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  they  think  it  prudent  to  say 
little  about  it  in  their  addresses  to  sinners,  lest  it  should  serve 
to  weaken  their  sense  of  obligation.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the 
efiect  of  such  preaching  must  be,  either  to  induce  a  spirit. of 
scepticism  in  sinners,  as  it  respects  the  whole  Gospel,  finding 
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the  view  which  is  given  of  one  feature  of  it  at  least,  contradicted 
by  their  experience;  or  else  to  lead  them  to  defer  repentance 
to  a  future  day,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  so  small  a  matter,  that 
it  may  bo  attended  to  at  any  time;  or  else  to  mistake  a  momen- 
tary impression  for  true  conversion,  and  go  out  into  the  world 
flaming  enthuisasts,  and  miserable  self-deceivers.  We  confi- 
dently expect  the  greatest  and  best  results  from  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  when  it  is  preached  just  as  it  is  found  in  the 
inspired  oracles — in  all  theiextent  of  man's  obligation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  all  the  glory  of  a  divine  influence  on  the 
other. 

There  is  yet  another  point,  in  respect  to  which  it  seems  to 
us,  that  at  least  a  bad  taste  in  regard  to  preaching,  is  gaining 
ground  in  this  country.  We  refer  to  the  frequent  use  of  ex- 
travagant, and  ludicrous,  and  even  vulgar  expressions.  We 
do  not  mean  to  condemn  the  use  of  great  plainness  of  speech: 
on  the  contrary,  we  regard  this  as,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  essen- 
tial to  secure  the  great  end  of  preaching.  The  more  directly 
a  preacher  deals  with  the  consciences  oi  his  hearers,  the  more 
skilfully  he  portrays  their  own  character  and  the  character  of 
God,  the  more  urgently  he  enforces  their  obligations,  and  the 
more  successfully  he  uncovers  the  realities  of  the  eternal  world, 
so  much  the  greater  power  do  we  expect  to  find  in  his  minis- 
trations. But  all  this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  most 
dignified  style  of  address;  with  a  due  regard  at  least  to  all 
the  dictates  of  propriety,  if  not  to  all  the  rules  of  rhetoric 
All  this  a  preacher  may  do,  and  yet  not  utter  a  single  expres* 
sion,  at  which  a  correct  taste  would  revolt.  But  it  cannot  be 
concealed,,  that  there  are  preachers  even  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  seem  fond  of  a  studied  coarseness,  (we  fear  we 
should  not  go  too  far  to  say,  vulgarity)  of  expression;  who  in 
their  zeal  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  most  illiterate,  actually  insult  even  the  understandings 
of  those  whose  benefit  they  profess  to  have  especially  in  view. 
At  one  moment,  perhaps,  they  will  appear  deeply  soleinni 
and  will  say  things  which,  taken  out  of  their  connexion,  are 
fitted  to  produce  a  solemn  impression;  but  the  transition  is 
almost  instantaneous  to  some  ludicrous  anecdote  or  train  of  re- 
mark, which  completely  neutralizes  the  impression  of  what 
had  gone  before,  and  not  improbably,  nearly  convulses  the 
audience  with  laughter.  It  seems  to  us,  that  this  is  an  evil 
which  can  scarcely  require  to  be  exposed  to  any  person,  who 
respectf  the  dignity  of  the  ministerial  office,  or  the  apostolic 
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injunction,  that  <<all  things  should  be  done  deeently  and  Id 
order." 

We  are  aware  that,  on  this  subject,  we  shall  be  referred  to 
the  wonderful  success  that  attended  the  ministry  of  Whit^ 
field,  and,'  in  our  own  day,  of  Rowland  Hill,  and  perhaps  t 
few  others;  men  who  never  said  any  thing  according  to  rule, 
and  yet  who  scarcely  ever  spoke  without  mighty  eficct.  To 
this  we  reply,  that  these  men  are  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  respect  to  their  original  consti- 
tution: they  were  gifted  not  only  with  an  uncommon  amoant 
of  intellect,  but  with  powers  of  a  peculiar  character;  so  that 
they  could  actually  do  with  an  audience  what  their  imitators 
could  only  attempt  to  do.  The  same  anecdote  or  expression, 
which  from  the  lips  of  Whitefield,  would  electrify  all  within 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  if  told  by  a  common  man,  might  pro- 
duce no  impression  at  all,  or  even  an  impression  of  disgust 
Now,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  the  great  error  into  which  many 
ministers  are  falling  at  this  day,  is  that  of  adopting  the  peoi- 
liarities  of  other  men  whose  minds  are  of  an  uncommon  stro^ 
ture — (peculiarities  it  may  be,  which  in  any  case  are  &ults 
rather  than  excellencies) — when  there  is  nothing  in  the  eharao- 
ter  of  their  own  minds  with  which  the  eccentricities  ean 
amalgamate.  We  have  known  some  men  of  naturally  a  t&j 
quiet  spirit,  who  with  some  eccentric  model  in  their  eye, 
have  made  an  attempt  to  be  exceedingly  boisterous;  and  others 
who  had  no  wit,  who  have  tried  to  be  witty;  and  others  who 
had  no  originality,  who  have  attempted  to  say  things  which 
no  body  ever  said  before  them,  and  sometimes,  unfortunately, 
have  actually  said  things,  which  nobody  ought  to  say  after 
them;  and  when  we  have  listened  to  these  exhibitions,  some- 
tiriles  ludicrous,  and  sometimes  boisterous,  and  sometimes, 
we  had  almost  said,  impious;  we  have  said  within  ourselres, 
"  that  is  certainly  a  copy,  but  a  miserable  copy;"  here  is  in- 
deed all  that  is  awkward  and  exceptionable  in  the  original,  hot 
nothing  of  the  strength,  or  life  or  nature,  that  belongs  to  it 
It  is  never  safe  for  one  man  to  attempt  to  assume  another  s 
peculiarities,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  be;  but  for  a  man, 
and  especially  for  a  minister,  who  has  nothing  peculiar  m 
his  constitution,  to  assume  the  gross  eccentricities  of  another, 
is  to  lower  his  character  and  lessen  his  usefulness;  for  even  the 
most  ignorant,  though  they  may  be  unable  to  analyze  their 
impressions,  are  capable  of  feeling  the  influence  of  this  most 
unpardonable  kind  of  affectation. 
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The  importance  of  a  right  standard  of  preaching,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  consideration,  that  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  preaching  in  any  community,  gives  a  complexion  to  the 
character  of  its  piety.     The  Christian  character,  as  it  is  exhi-* 
bited  in  the  Gospel,  is  consistent;  it  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of 
virtues  and  graces,  which  exist  in  harmonious  combination; 
and  this  is  the  character  which  it  ought  to  be  the  design  of  the 
ministry  to  form.     But  just  in  proportion  as  there  is  any  thing 
rnaterially  wrong,  either  in  the  matter  of  the  manner  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  the  Christian  character  will  either  not  be 
formed  at  all,  or  it  will  rise  in  unseemly  proportions.     If  a 
minister  urge  the  duty  of  repentance,  without  explaining  its 
nature,  there  is  a  great  probability  that  some  who  hear  him, 
will  become  fatally  9elf-deceived.     Or  if  he  urge  the  obliga- 
tion and  ability  of  man,  keeping  out  of  view,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  doctrine  of  a  divine  influence,  here  again  there  will  pro- 
bably be  self-deception,  and  certainly  presumption  and  self- 
confidence.     If  this  preaching  is  characterized  by  enthusiasm 
or  extravagance,  a  portion  of  his  hearers  will  probably  become 
fanatics,  and  will  be  ^^  unstable  in  all  their  ways;''  and  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  another  portion  of  then)  will  turn  off  in 
disgust  into  the  paths  of  skepticism  or  infidelity.     But  if  he 
preach  all  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  in  their  due  proportion, 
and  preach  them  with  the  simplicity,  and  dignity,  and  earnest- 
ness which  such  truths,  in  connexion  with  the  relation  that  he 
bears  to  his  hearers,  demand;  then,  and  only  then,  may  he  ex- 
pect that  he  will  fully  gain  the  purpose  of  his  ministry;  that 
his  preaching  will  be  instrumental  of  producing  sound  con- 
versions, and  of  forming  a  consistent,  and  well  balanced,  and 
efficient  Christian  character. 

There  is  no  one  subject  to  which  evangelical  ministers  of 
this  country  sustain  a  more  important  relation,  or  in  respect 
to  which  they  have  a  more  fearful  responsibility,  and  perhaps, 
we  may  add,  are  more  in  danger  of  being  misled,  than  that  of 
revivals  qfrelis^n.  These  revivals  are  indeed  no  new  thing 
in  the  Church.  They  have  existed  both  in  former  and  latter 
years;  and  they  have  brought  with  them  some  of  the  richest 
blessings  which  the  Church  has  ever  experienced.  We  have 
perhaps  a  right  to  presume,  from  the  present  aspect  of  God's 

Erovidence,  that  in  this  country  at  least,  the  Church  is  to  gain 
er  extension  and  triumph  principally  by  means  of  these  spe- 
cial effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  if  there  be  any  subject 
at  this  moment,  which  is  fitted  to  waken  up  all  the  energies 
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of  the  Christian,  both  as  it  respects  prayer  and  dTort,  wectn- 
not  doubt  that  this  is  it.  But  the  very  same  consideration^ 
which  ought  to  lead  him  earnestly  to  pray  and  labour  for  revi- 
vals of  religion,  ought  to  lead  him  to  give  all  diligence  that 
these  revivals  do  not  become  corrupted;  for  while  genuine 
revivals  are  a  mighty  engine  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
cause,  spurious  revivals  will  inevitably  shed  mildew  upon  the 
best  interests  of  the  Church.  We  would  not  decide  that  any 
thing  which  we  have  known,  purporting  to  be  a  revival,  is 
entirely  spurious;  for  we  doubt  not  that  some  cases  of  gena- 
ine  conversion  occur,  even  where  there  is  the  most  that  is  ir- 
regular and  exceptionable;  where  human  passion  becomes 
even  boisterous;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  moral  world,  with- 
in a  small  space  at  least,  were  fast  verging  toward  a  state  of 
chaos;  even  in  such  scenes,  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  there  may  be  instances  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  performs 
an  effectual  work;  but  we  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  just  in  pro- 
portion as  revivals  assume  this  character,  they  lose  the  blessed 
energy  which  legitimately  belongs  to  them,  and  become  fear- 
fully subservient  to  the  work  of  self-deception. 

Now  we  do  not  desire  to  conceal  our  apprehensions,  that 
there  are  some  things  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  look  io- 
•ftuspicious  to  the  genuineness,  and,  of  course,  to  the  best  in- 
fluence of  revivals.  There  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  disposi* 
tion  to  connect  with  them,  too  much  machinery;  to  speak  of 
them  with  too  little  of  a  spirit  of  dependance  on  God,  as  if 
they  were  to  be  got  up  by  a  course  of  measures;  and  to  adopt 
in  respect  to  them,  a  species  of  policy,  which  is  built  on  the 
dangerous  maxim,  that  <<  the  end  justifies  the  means. '^  There 
is,  moreover,  in  too  many  instances,  an  ostentatious  manner 
of  conducting  them,  which  certainly  appears  badly  in  the  sight 
of  men,  and  which  we  cannot  think  appears  well  in  the  sight 
of  God.  There  is  a  habit  of  speaking  abruptly  to  impenitent 
sinners,  concerning  their  salvation,  and  in  a  manner  not  onJj 
adapted,  but  designed,  to  irritate  them.  There  is  a  habit  of 
praying  for  people  by  name,  and  sometimes  even  telling  the 
Most  High  of  their  prominent  faults,  and  saying  things  which 
would  scarcely  bear  to  be  repeated  in  decent  society.  There 
is  a  habit  of  urging  sinners  to  leave  their  seats  and  walk  into 
the  aisle,  th^t  they  may  there  have  the  prayers  of  ChristiaaSy 
and  even  of  denouncing  those  who  will  not  go,  and  of  speaking 
in  a  manner  which  is  fitted  to  leave  the  impression,  that  their 
rtfiiaal  is  itself  a  rejection  of  tfie  G»y>el,  and  will  probablj 
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be  the  means  of  sealing  their  damnation.  As  to  this  last  met* 
sure,  even  when  adopted  in  its  most  unexceptionable  formy  we 
cannot  perceive  any  advantage  that  it  has  over  wbat  seems  to 
us  a  much  less  ostentatious  procedure,  while  we  see,  or  think 
we  see,  positive  evils  resulting  from  it.  If  the  purpose  to  be 
gained  by  calling  upon  anxious  sinners  to  rise,  or  change  tlieir 
scats  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  be  to  commit  them 
to  a  course  which  shall  be  some  security  for  cherishing  their 
serious  impressions,  this  purpose,  we  think,  can  be  gained,  at 
least  as  well,  by  bringing  them  together  at  the  close  of  the  public 
service  ii\to  an  inquiring  meeting.  Besides,  there  is  some- 
thing in  this  course,  which  seems  to  us,  fitted  to  produce  a 
positively  bad  ejBTect;  though  it  will  of  course  be  different 
upon  different  minds.  The  more  timid  and  delicate  will  pro- 
bably shrink  from  such  a  proposal,  because  they  have  not  cour- 
age enough  to  yield  to  it;  or  if  they  actually  do  yield,  will  do 
it  in  such  perturbation  of  feeling,  that  they  will  be  ill  pre« 
pared  to  join  in  the  prayers  which  are  offered  for  them. 
Those  of  a  bold  and  self-confident  temperament,  may  find  in 
it  but  a  small  sacrifice,  and  possibly  none  at  all;  and  with  the 
expectation  that  they  are  to  become  Christians  while  taking 
up  this  cross,  as  it  is  called,  how  natural  is  it  for  them  to  sup- 
pose that  they  actually  do  become  such;  and  then  there  is  all 
the  joy  and  peace,  which  results  from  this  self-confident  con- 
version, though  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  peace  and  joy  that  accompanies  a  true  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  cannot  repress  our  apprehen- 
sion, that  this  measure  which  has  recently  become  very  po- 
pular in  some  parts  of  the  Church,  is  warranted  neither  by 
the  letter  nor  the  spirit^  of  the  Bible,  and  is  eminently  fitted  to 
bring  in  its  train,  enthusiasm,  self-confidence,  and  hypocrisy. 
There  is  also,  what  seems  to  us  an  injudicious  mode  of 
treating  those  who  indulge  a  hope  that  they  have  experienced 
the  power  of  religion.  It  is  common  for  Christians,  and  we 
regret  to  say,  too  common  for  ministers,  to  speak  of  them  im- 
mediately, and  apparently  with  entire  confidence,  under  the 
name  of  converts;  as  if  there  were  no  possibility  of  their  be- 
ing deceived.  The  effect  of  this  upon  those  who  are  thus 
spoken  of,  is  to  discourage  self-examination;  and  to  lead  them 
to  repose  quietly  in  the  good  opinion  which  their  minister  has 
expressed  of  them.  They  regard  him  as  far  more  experien- 
ced in  these  matters  than  themselves;  and  though  they  know 
that  he  <<  sees  only  as  man  aeeth,"  yet  they  scarcely  think  it 
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possible,  that  he  should  mistake  in  respect  to  their  character. 
Under  such  an  influence  there  is  manifestly  great  danger  that 
they  will  think  themselves  Christians,  when  they  are  not; 
and  even  if  they  are,  that  they  will,  from  the  beginning,  be 
lamentably  deficient  in  a  spirit  of  humility.  The  effect  oi  this 
mode  of  treating  them  is  bad  also  upon  others;  for  it  conveys 
an  erroneous  idea  of  the  evidence  of  Christian  character,  and 
is  fitted  to  form  a  false  and  arbitrary  standard  of  judgment 

In  connection  with  the  preceding,  there  is  another  kindred 
evil,  which  ought  to  be  mentioned;  that  of  admitting  persons, 
and  especially  young  persons,  with  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
trial,  to  the  communion  of  tlie  Church.  This  is  a  course  which 
Presbyterians  have  been  accustomed  to  reprobate  in  some 
other  denominations;  but  we  fear  that  they  are  themselves 
becoming,  in  no  small  degree,  partakers  of  the  evil.     Every 
one  knows  that  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  that* 
nothing  is  more  easy  than  for  persons  to  mistake  a  momentary 
impression  of  rapture,  for  a  saving  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Probably  every  Church,  even*  those  which  are  most  cautious 
in  the  admission  of  members,  has  sometimes  been  disappoint- 
ed to  find  that  those  who  have  given  the  fairest  promise  of  an 
active  and  devoted  Christian  life,  could  not  stand  before  the 
power  of  temptation,  and  have  finally  gone  back  and  followed 
no  more  after  Christ     As  every  case  of  this  kind  brings  great 
dishonour  upon  the  cause,  to  say  nothing  of  the  influence  on 
the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  it;  it  is  manifestly  the  duty 
of  Churches  to  guard  the  entrance  into  the  sacred  enclosure 
with  gt*eat  vigilance;  and  after  they  have  done  their  utmost, 
they  must  expect  to  find  tares  mingling  with  the  wheat    We 
regard  it,  then,  as  a  circumstance  exceedingly  unfavourable  to 
the  purity  and  strength  of  the  Church,  that  so  many  of  our 
ministers  are  receiving  young  persons,  the  supposed  fruit  of 
revivals,  to  communion,  before  they  have  had  any  opportuni- 
ty to  test  the  genuineness  of  their  experience.     We  shall  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  the  course  which  has  already  been 
adopted  in  this  respect,  in  some  of  our  Churches,  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  consequences,  which  will  convince  even  the  most 
incredulous,  that  it  has  been  wrong.     We  do  not  suppose  that 
any  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  this  subject,  which  will  apply 
to  every  variety  of  cases:  there  is  the  age,  the  natural  tempe^ 
ament,and  many  other  circumstances,  which  must  needs  come 
into  the  account  in  deciding  upon  each  particular  case;  though 
we  think,  that  must  be  an  extraordinary  case,  which  would 
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justify  an  admission  to  the  Church  within  less  than  five  or  six 
weeks,  after  the  period  of  a  supposed  conversion;  and  even 
then,  the  minister  ought  to  regard  it  as  an  important  part  of 
his  duty  to  impress  the  individual  with  the  danger  of  self-de- 
ception, and  the  importance  of  self-examination.  It  ought  in- 
deed to  be  the  desire  of  every  minister  to  see  the  borders  of 
the  Church  enlarged;  but  nolhing  ought  to  be  considered  as 
enlargement,  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  purity.  The  real 
strength  of  a  Church  will  always  be  found  to  be  rather  in  pro- 
portion to  its  purity  than  its  numbers. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  the  treatment  due  to  young  con- 
verts, or  those  who  are  professedly  so,  we  intended  to  have 
ofiered  a  remark,  (and  it  may  not  be  much  out  of  place  here,} 
in  respect  to  the  danger  of  assigning  places  to  them  in  the 
share  of  religious  action,  which  should  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  more  experienced  Christians.     We  are  far  from 
wishing  to  see  them  set  out  in  the  religious  life,  with  a  low 
standard  of  feeling  or  effort;  and  we  would  encourage  them  to 
be  active  and  zealous  from  the  beginning;  and  we  would  gra* 
dually  bring  them  forward  to  stations  in  which  their  influence 
may  be  extensively  felt:  but  we  regard  it  as  a  matter  in  which 
their  Christian  character  and  usefulness  are  most  deeply  con- 
cerned, that  nothing  should  be  done  to  lead  them  <<to  think 
more  highly  of  themselves  than  they  ought  to  think. ^'    Even 
if  there  is  grace  in  the  heart,  it  is  generally,  at  the  time  of  its 
first  implantation,  an  exceedingly  feeble  principle;  and  it  re- 
quires but  little  in  such  circumstances,  to  bring  into  vigorous 
operation  a  principle  of  spiritual  pride.     Let  a  young  person 
at  such  a  time,  (admitting  him  to  have  been  renewed,)  be 
treated  as  if  he  were  an  experienced  Christian;  let  him  hear 
his  case  much  spoken  of  as  that  of  a  remarkable  conversion; 
let  him  be  encouraged  to  take  the  lead  in  religious  meetings, 
at  which  persons  of  all  characters  are  present;  and  if  he  has 
not  uncommon  strength  of  character,  or  an  uncommon  share 
of  grace,  he  will  feel  almost  at  once  the  bad  influence  of  this 
treatment.     We  have  known  cases  in  which  young  men,  who 
have  supposed  themselves  converted  from  profligacy,  have 
seemed  to  forget  "  the  hole  of  the  pit  from  which  they  were 
digged,''  the  moment  they  imagined  themselves  brought  out 
of  it;  and  have  forthwith  assumed  the  air  of  censors  on  the 
Christian  character  of  those  around  them;  and  have  talked 
loudly  and  harshly  of  the  coldness  of  the  Church,  and  especi- 
ally of  aged  Christians;  and  have  discovered  that  the  minister 
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was  asleep,  or  was  deficient  in  zeal,  or  did  not  come  up  totbi 
spirit  of  the  limes  in  his  measures,  unless  indeed  he  happened 
to  be  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  same  spirit  with 
themselves.  We  expect  in  all  cases  of  this  kind  that  there 
will  soon  be  a  melancholy  reaction;  and  we  do  not  remem- 
ber a  case  that  is  of  long  standing  enough  to  have  been  put  to 
the  test,  in  respect  to  which  we  have  been  disappointed. 

We  think  that  the  cause  of  religion  has  suffered  not  a  little, 
and  in  connection  with  that,  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  from  the  premature  and  sometimes  ostentatious  ac- 
counts of  revivals,  which  have  been  given   to   the  world. 
Amid  the  excitement  which  usually  attends  such  a  scene, 
there  is  a  great  probability  that  the  person  who  attempts  to 
make  a  statement  of  facts  will  be  himself  too  much  excited  to 
be  satisfied  with  an  unvarnished  story;  but  even  if  he  were 
ever  so  favorably  disposed,  the  circumstances  of  the  caae 
render  it  impracticable  that  he  should  attain  to  any  thing  cer- 
tain or  definite.     And  yet  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  it  stated 
in  some  religious  newspapers,  that  so  many  were  '^converted'' 
in  a  week,  or  so  many  in  a  night,  or  so  many  at  a  meeting,  or 
even  so  many  during  a  prayer,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if 
the  writer  had,  in  each  case,  looked  directly  at  the  heart,  and 
beheld  the  regenerating  act  take  place.     Hence,  it  turns  out 
that  a  large  part  of  these  accounts  are  not  a  little  exaggerated; 
and  Christians  are  often  pained  to  learn  that  the  newspa|)er 
statement  has  more  in  it  of  prediction,  and  of  false  predictioo 
too,  (though  most  unintentionally  so,)  than  of  sober  and  au- 
thentic narrative.     This  has  a  bad  enect  in  every  point  of 
view;  and  especially  as  giving  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  re- 
vivals not  only  to  call  in  question  their  reality,  but  to  im* 
pugn  the  Christian  integrity  of  those  by  whom  these  state- 
ments  are  Airnished.     We  are  not  opposed  to  publishing  a^ 
counts  of  revivals  at  a  proper  time,  and  in  a  proper  manner. 
If  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  very  general  account,  we  think 
the  proper  time  is  not  till  the  excitement  of  the  revival  ii 
over,  and  its  fruits  at  least  ready  to  be  gathered  in.    And  ai 
to  the  manner  of  doing  it,  we  think  there  should  be  as  little 
of  parade — as  little  of  the  appearance  of  ostentation,  as  possi- 
ble.    It  should  come,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  from  the  minister 
with  whose  labours  the  revivals  was  immediately  connected, 
and  should  be  confined  to  facts,  in  respect  to  which  there  is  no 
question.     If  we  state  the  number  that  attend  an  inquiring 
meeting,  or  the  number  that  are  admitted  to  the  Cburoh,  or 
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the  number  who  have  coirimenced  family  .worship,  we  may 
apeak  with  confidence,  because  here  we  are  dealing  in  matters 
which  are  visible  and  palpable;  but  if  we  undertake  to  say 
how  many  have  been  converted,  or  how  many  are  likely  to  be 
converted,  we  are  evidently,  at  least  seeming  to  assume  the 
province  of  Him  who  searches  the  heart 

There  is  another  thing  in  connection  with  this  general  sub- 
ject, which  we  regard  as  an  evil;  it  is  the  disposition  which 
prevails  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  of  ministers  to  claim  for 
then)selves  and  for  each  other,  the  exclusive  honour  of  being 
revival  men,  and  this  title  is  awarded  to  them,  by  not  a  small 
part  of  the  Christian  community.  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
us  in  respect  to  this  is,  that  it  does  not  indicate,  on  the  part  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  claimed,  an  excess  of  modesty  or  humili- 
ty. For  any  minister  to  set  himself  up  as  "a  revival  man," 
in  distinction  from  his  brethren,  who,  perhaps,  value  revivals 
as  highly,  and  labour  for  them  as  truly  as  himself,  though  not 
in  precisely  the  same  manner,  (possibly,  however,  in  a  much 
more  judicious  one,)  we  regard  as  indicating  a  censurable 
spirit  of  arrogance.  It  is  fitted  to  alienate  Christian  ministers 
from  each  other,  and  to  prevent  a  cordial  co-operation  for  the 
common  good.  It  is  fitted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  in  the 
Church;  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  labours  of  good 
men;  and  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  crimination 
among  brethren,  than  which  nothing  is  more  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  genuine  revivals.  Every  Christian  minister  ought  ta 
be  a  revival  man;  and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  he  is  so,  until 
he  has  been  proved  otherwise;  and  it  is  slander  to  declare  thai 
he  is  not  so,  merely  because  he  does  not  adopt  measures  which 
particular  men  have  laboured  to  identify  with  all  success  in 
carrying  forward  God's  work.  We  have  heard  it  said  of 
some  of  the  most  able  and  devoted  ministers  in  this  country,, 
that  they  were  no  doubt  good  men,  but  that  they  were  so  far 
behind  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  so  far  from  having  the  revi-^ 
val  spirit,  that  they  were  living  to  little  purpose.  We  are  cer- 
tainly prepared  to  be  charitable  towards  those  who  give  evi- 
dence of  being  sincerely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  though 
they  may  adopt  measures  from  which  our  feelings  would  even 
revolt;  but  nothing,  we  think,  can  justify  that  self-confident 
and  arrogant  spirit,  which  assumes  the  right  to  prescribe  mea- 
sures, which  the  Bible  does  not  prescribe,  for  other  men,  and 
if  they  are  not  adopted,  to  denounce  them  as  the  enemies  ot 
revivals. 
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We  believe,  further,  that  the  influence  of  the  minifltiy  is 
in  danger  of  being  counteracted  by  the  prevalence  of  some 
wrong  views  on  the  subject  of  evangelism.  It  is  becoming 
a  popular  notion,  and  we  already  see  it  to  some  extent  re- 
duced to  practice,  that  there  should  be  a  set  of  men  trained  up 
for  the  special  purpose  of  conducting  revivals  of  religion; 
and  that  wherever  there  is  a  I'evival,  they  should  be  invited 
to  labour;  and  that,  for  the  time  being,  the  stated  pastor  should 
feel  himself  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  curate.  Our  first 
objection  to  this  is,  that  it  takes  for  granted  that  not  all 
ministers  are  to  be  revival  men;  and  that  there  is  something 
connected  with  the  management  of  a  revival,  which  requires 
more  wisdom  or  knowledge  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  stated 
pastor;  whereas,  we  insist,  that  no  man  is  qualified  for  the 
pastoral  office,  who  is  not  capable  of  guiding  and  superintend- 
ing his  flock,  during  a  season  of  the  special  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  do  not  object  to  there  being  some  minis- 
ters in  the  Church,  who  have  no  stated  charge,  and  who  shall 
stand  ready  to  lend  their  aid  in  seasons  of  revival,  or  any 
cases  of  extraordinary  exigency;  but  we  object  to  their  being 
regarded  as  a  distinct  set  of  men,  with  somewhat  higher 
powers  than  other  ministers;  and  we  insist  that  they  should 
always  hold  themselves  subject  to  the  advice  and  direction  of 
the  stated  pastor  in  whose  congregation  they  labour.  We  hare 
nothing  to  say  against  the  office  of  an  evangelist;  and  we  are 
aware  that  there  are  many  in  our  country,  and  in  our  Church, 
holding  this  office,  who  are  in  every  respect  prudent  and 

{'udicious,  and  whose  labours  have  been  followed  by  most 
blessed  effects;  but  we  have  known,  too,  of  instances  in  which 
the  pastoral  office  has  been  for  the  time  assumed,  and  the 
regular  pastor  (las  scarcely  been  consulted,  and  the  result  of 
the  whole  has  been,  that  the  congregation  have  become  dis- 
contented with  their  minister,  and  have  turned  him  away  as 
not  being  a  revival  man.  We  do  not  say  that  in  every  case 
where  these  unhappy  effects,  or  any  thing  lik^  them,  have 
been  experienced,  they  have  been  the  result  of  design  on  the 

Eart  of  the  man  who  has  come  in  to  labour  as  an  evangelist; 
ut  they  have,  to  say  the  least,  very  often  resulted  from  his 
indiscretion  and  insubordination. 

There  are  some  reasons  and  circumstances,  no  doubt,  in 
which  a  minister  who  has  a  stated  charge,  and  especially  t 
large  one,  is  well  nigh  compelled  to  invite  some  ministerial 
brother  to  his  aid.     But  in  all  ordinary  cases,  even  in  seasons 
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of  revival,  he  had  better,  so  far  as  he  can,  do  his  own  work. 
If  he  is  ordinarily  a  faithful  minister,  he  may  be  expected  to 
know  more  of  the  wants  of  his  people,  and  know  better  how 
to  approach  them,  especially  as  individuals,  than  any  other 
person;  and  in  most  cases  his  ministrations,  though  they  may 
have  less  novelty,  will  be  likely  to  have  more  weight,  and  to 
be  attended  with  greater  success.  But  when  an  exigency 
really  seems  to  demand  such  a  measure,  there  is  nothing  in 
respect  to  which  a  minister  ought  to  act  with  more  rigid  cau- 
tion and  forethought;  for  if  he  introduce  a  labourer  among 
his  people  at  random,  without  knowing  much  of  his  character 
except  his  general  reputation  as  an  active  promoter  of  revivals, 
he  need  not  be  disappointed  if  he  should  find  discord  and 
alienation  coming  in  the  train  of  this  fellow-helper.  We  speak 
that  we  do  know  on  this  subject,  and  testify  that  we  have 
seen;  and  we  earnestly  entreat  every  minister  of  a  congrega- 
tion, as  he  values  his  own  peace  or  their  prosperity,  never  to 
bring  among  them,  as  a  stated  labourer,  one  in  whose  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  piety,  he  can  not  repose  entire  confidence. 

The  only  remaining  picture  which  we  shall  notice,  as  hav- 
ing an  unfavourable  bearing  on  the  influence  of  the  ministry 
in  our  own  Church,  at  the  present  day,  is  the  ill-directed  acti- 
vity and  zeal  of  some  laymen.  We  rejoice  that  so  many 
intelligent  laymen  are  now  found  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  labour  for  Christ;  and  that  some  are  devoting 
themselves  to  his  cause  with  an  assiduity  and  singleness  of 
purpose,  and  we  may  add,  with  a  degree  of  discretion  and 
efiSciency,  which  we  do  not  find  exceeded  in  our  most  devoted 
and  useful  ministers.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  and  we  cor- 
dially bid  every  layman  God  speed,  who,  in  the  right  spirit, 
has  put  his  hands  to  this  noble  work;  and  we  invite  every 
other,  who  will,  to  come  and  share  the  honour  of  carrying 
forward  the  noble  enterprise  of  regenerating  and  saving  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  some 
laymen  have  done  more  harm  by  their  indiscretion,  than  they 
have  done  good  by  their  activity.  They  have  not  seemed 
contented  to  labour  in  their  own  sphere.  They  have  virtually 
assumed  the  office  of  preachers,  and  have  done  that  which 
every  body  would  have  called  preaching,  if  they  had  not  seen 
the  face  and  heard  the  voice  of  a  layman.  Moreover,  they 
have,  in  some  instances,  been  too  ready  to  dictate  to  minis- 
ters in  respect  to  the  course  they  should  pursue;  and  to  form 
plans,  without  even  consulting  them,  which  should  take  for 
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granted  their  co-operation;  and  to  denounce  them  as  cold  and 
dead,  provided  their  views  of  policy  or  duty  happened  to  be 
discordant  with  their  own.  We  believe  there  are  some  lay- 
men who  make  it  nearly  a  sine  qua  non,  that  every  plan  of 
benevolent  action  which  they  encourage,  should  either  ht?e 
originated  with  themselves,  or  should  have  received  their 
sanction  as  soon  as  it  was  proposed;  and  we  *know  there  are 
some,  (we  scarcely  know  whether  we  may  use  the  plural,) 
who  stand  up  in  public  assemblies  and  denounce  the  ministry 
by  wholesale,  as  if  there  were  only  here  and  there,  one  who 
was  not  a  mere  drone  in  the  sacred  office. 

Now  this  is  a  spirit  which  ought  to  be  uniformly  and  firmly, 
though  prudently,  resisted.  Not  that  ministers  ought  to 
shrink  from  receiving,  or  even  asking,  the  judicious  counsel 
of  intelligent  laymen:  on  many  subjects  connected  with  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  their  judgment  may  be  more  likely 
to  be  sound  and  unbiassed,  than  if  they  were  actually  in  the 
clerical  profession.  But  as  ministers  value  their  character  or 
influence,  they  must  not  submit  to  lay-dictation,  in  perform- 
ing their  own  appropriate  work.  If  they  begin  to  give  up 
their  rights,  they  will  find  that  the  same  spirit  that  requires 
that  they  should  yield  at  all,  will  not  be  satisfied  till  they 
have  yielded  every  thing;  and  the  efiect  of  this  will  be,  that 
they  will  possess  no  official  influence,  and  will  forfeit  the  re- 
spect even  of  those  to  whose  wishes  they  are  subservient.  It 
becomes  ministers  never  to  forget  that  they  have  certain 
rights,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  which  they  are  bound  to  regard 
as  sacred;  and  that  either  the  surrender  of  these  rights,  or  the 
indiscreet  use  of  them,  must  greatly  abridge  their  usefulness, 
if  it  does  not  completely  nullify  their  official  character. 

We  have  dwelt  at  much  greater  length  than  we  intended, 
on  the  prominent  evils  which  seem  to  us  to  be  connected  with 
the  ministry,  especially  of  our  Church,  but,  we  think,  not  at 
greater  length  than  is  justified  by  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject Of  iJ^ese  evils  we  have  spoken  plainly,  because  we  re- 
gard them  as  contributing,  in  no  small  degree,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  prevent  the  best  influence  of  the  sacred  office. 
We  trust  that  we  have  not  spoken  in  a  tone  of  unchristian  re- 
buke, or  said  any  thing  which  ought  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
those  who  are  sincerely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  We 
would  encourage,  so  far  as  we  can,  a  spirit  of  mutual  good 
will  and  afiection  among  the  followers,  and  especially  the 
ministers,  of  our  common  Lord;  but  we  do  feel  ourselves 
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bound  to  lift  up  the  voice  of  warning,  when  we  see,  what 
seems  to  us,  great  abuses  in  the  Church,  even  though  they 
may  be  practised  under  the  sanction  of  those  whom  we  love 
and  venerate.  There  is  every  thing  in  the  present  aspect  of 
Providence  to  indicate  that  the  American  Church  is  destined 
to  exert  a  leading  influence  in  the  renovation  of  the  world; 
and  that  influence  is  to  be  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
character  of  its  ministry,  that  wliatever  affects  that,  even 
remotely,  cannot,  in  our  estimation,  be  an  unimportant  mat- 
ter. But  though  we  have  dwelt  in  this  article,  chiefly  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture,  we  must  again  remind  our  readers, 
that  there  is  a  bright  side  too,  which  ought  to  strengthen  our 
faith  and  animate  us  to  higher  and  holier  efforts.  Though 
there  are  certainly  some  things  to  deplore  in  respect  to  the 
ministry  of  our  country,  there  is  much  also  to  admire — much 
for  which  to  give  God  thanks.  Ther6  is  much  deep  and 
earnest  piety,  much  active  zeal,  and  much  sound  discretion; 
much  excellent  preaching,  and  much  fervent  prayer,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  our  land ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  God  de- 
signs that  in  any  of  these  respects  we  should  be  left  to  fall 
back.  Rather  may  we  not  hope,  that  each  successive  year 
will  find  us  upon  the  advance,  will  record  more  works  of 
faith  and  labours  of  love,  more  harmony  among  brethren,  and 
more  faithfulness  to  ministerial  obligation,  than  the  year  which 
preceded  it.  We  cannot  but  regard  the  numerous  and  pow- 
erful revivals  of  religion,  reported  to  us  from  almost  every 
part  of  our  country,  with  intense  interest,  and  with  cordial 
thankfulness.  Surely  these  precious  effusions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  after  making  all  that  allowance  for  the  spurious  admix- 
tures to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  must  be  considered  as 
the  pledge  of  rich  blessings  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world. 
I^ay,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  in  the  extension  and  continu- 
ance of  the  blessed  displays  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  we 
recognize  the  best  and  only  solid  hope  of  our  country,  for  the 
enlargement  of  Zion;  for  correcting  the  abuses,  and  obviating 
the  dangers  to  which  we  have  referred;  for  supplying  the 
ranks  of  the  Christian  ministry  with  an  adequate  number  of 
sanctified  candidates;  and  for  preserving  and  transmitting  our 
national  privileges  to  the  latest  posterity.  Let  every  minister, 
and  every  Christian,  feel  a  personal  responsibility,  by  holy 
example,  by  unceasing  instruction,  and  by  fervent  prayer,  to 
secure  this  glorious  result;  and  then,  by  God's  blessings  we 
may  hope  it  will  be  secured. 
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Letters  on  Missions,  by  William  Swan,  Missionary  in  Sibe* 
ria.  With  an  Introductory  Preface  by  the  late  William 
Orme,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  So* 
ciety.  Boston,  PerkiDS  &  Marvin;  New  York,  J.  Learitt, 
12mo.  p.  288. 

We  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  the  cause  of  foreign  roissioni 
is  daily  taking  a  firmer  hold  on  the  public  mind,  and  becom- 
ing more  and  more  identified  with  a  Christian  profession.  If 
there  be  one  fact,  in  the  annals  of  Christian  delinquency,  more 
humiliating  and  wonderful  than  most  others,  it  is  the  tardi- 
ness, not  to  say  negligence,  of  a  great  majority  of  those  who 
bear  the  name  of  Christ,  in  sending  the  glorious  gospel  to  the 
benighted  and  perishing  heathen.  How  it  is,  that  those  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  and  yet  live  in  the  allowed  neglect 
of  this  duty,  are  still  able  to  <<patch  up  a  peace"  with  their 
consciences  in  reference  to  this  matter,  we  will  not  attempt 
to  explain.  It  certainly  cannot  be  a  safe  peace,  or  one  which 
will  stand  the  test  of  that  Divine  scrutiny  which  is  before  us 
all.  Whether  we  consider  the  nature  or  the  objects,  the  au- 
thority or  the  motives,  the  glory  or  the  encouragements  of 
the  missionary  enterprize,  the  only  wonder  is,  that  every 
Christian  Church  on  earth  is  not  formed  on  the  avowed  prin- 
ciple of  its  being  a  missionary  society;  and  every  one  who 
seeks  admission  to  its  communion,  considered  as  enteriog 
himself  a  life  member  of  such  a  society.  Such,  undoubted- 
ly, is  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  such,  unless  we 
greatly  misinterpret  the  promises  ofGod,  will  be  the  prevail- 
ing spirit  of  Christfsndom  long  before  the  arrival  of  that  day 
when  the  <<  knowledge  and  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  fill  the  sea." 

If  we  were  asked  the  reason  of  that  strange  pVenomenoD, 
that  so  many  who  call  themselves  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and 
cherish  a  hope  in  his  atoning  blood,  yet  appear  to  feel  so  little, 
and  disposed  to  do  so  little  for  bringing  others  to  the  know- ' 
ledge  and  love  of  the  Saviour;  we  should  reply — after  a  pro- 
per reference  to  our  native  depravity,  which  forms  a  sad 
clog  to  every  "work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love"  in  which  we 
engage — ^that  one  great  reason  why  the  missionary  spirit  does 
not  occupy  a  more  prominent  place  among  the  Christian  eha- 
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racteristicsand  doings  of  the  present  day — 19,  that  the  leaders 
and  guides  of  the  Church  are  not  more  frequent,  abundant, 
and  zealous  in  explaining,  recommending  and  urging  this 
radical  Christian  duty.     Were  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the 
Churches  to  do  their  duty  in  this  thing;  were  they  to  hold  up 
before  the  people,  constantly  and  powerfully,  the  obligation 
lying  upon  all  Christians  to  send  the  gospel  to  "every  crea- 
ture" who  has  it  not;  were  they  to  insist  upon  this  duty  as 
unremittingly  and  perseveringiy  as  they  insist  upon   some 
others,  and  urge  it,  with  proper  elucidation  and  earnestness, 
as  incumbent,  not  upon  ministers  alone,  but  upon  all  Chris- 
tians; we  cannot  help  believing  that  happy  effects  would  follow. 
In  short,  were  the  pastors  and  rulers  of  the  Churches  to  per- 
form with  fidelity  their  whole  duty  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter, we  are  persuaded  that  the  discharge  of  the  duty  in  ques- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  body  of  the  Church,  would,  in  some 
measure,  keep  pace  with  that  of  others;  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
we  should  not  have  occasion  to  mark  so  great  a  disparity  be- 
tween the  prevalence  of  Christian  zeal  as  manifested  in  the 
cause  of  missions,  and  as  manifested  in  other  departments  of 
evangelical  effort     We  are  verily  persuaded  that,^if  the  great 
body  of  the  communicants  and  stated  hearers,  in  all  those 
Churches  which  are  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  Monthly 
Concert  in  prayer,  were  properly  instructed  and  exhorted  on 
this  subject;  and  if  the  collections  taken  up  at  the  close  of 
each  meeting,  were  sacredly  devoted  to  the  support  of  foreign 
missions;  it  would  be  found,  in  a  little  while,  that  from  this 
source  alone,  funds  might  be  obtained  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
all  the  ordinary  demands  of  the  foreign  service  without  the 
trouble  of  organizing  auxiliary  societies,  or  the  expense  of 
employing  agents  to  do  that  which  unsolicited  Christian  bene- 
volence ought,  by  its  monthly  contribution,  cheerfully  to  ac- 
complish.    It  is  just  as  really  and  obviously  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians to  bring  their  offerings,  from  time  to  time,  to  help  in 
sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  as  it  is  to  attend  statedly 
on  the  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary.     And  why  should  they 
not  be  as  ready  to  attend  to  the  former,  spontaneously,  and 
without  incessant  dunning  and  entreaty,  as  to  the  latter?    The 
time,  we  trust,  is  not  far  distant,  when  this  will  be,  in  some 
good  degree,  literally  and  generally  the  case.    When  this  hope 
shall  be  realized,  it  will  be  a  signal  for  the  approach  of  that 
blessed  period  when  <Uhe  name  of  the  Redeemer  shall  be  one, 
and  his  praise  one  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down  of  the  same." 
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The  little  volume,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  is  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  valuable  that  we 
have  lately  seen  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Mr.  Swan, 
the  author  of  the  ^< Letters,'^  which  compose  the  priDcipal 
part  of  it,  has  been,  for  a  number  of  years,  employed  in  mis- 
sionary labour  in  Siberia  under  the  direction  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  He  is  already  known  to  many  American 
readers  as  the  author  of  an  interesting  work,  entitled  << Memoir 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Paterson^  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patersonf 
of  St.  Petersburgh/^  which  has  been  republished  in  the 
United  States.  He  spent  a  part  of  the  year  1818  and  1819, 
in  the  family  of  Dr.  Patersony  at  St.  Petersburgh,  acquiring 
the  Russian  language.  He  then  proceeded  with  his  associate, 
Mr.  Vuille,  to  the  field  of  their  missionary  labour  in  Siberia^ 
where  he  has  been  ever  since  employed,  and. where,  it  is  be- 
lieved, he  still  remains.  In  1829,  he'  sent  to  London,  for 
publication,  the  Letters  here  presented  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. They  were  carried  through  the  press  by  the  late  Rev. 
Williain  Orme^  the  intelligent,  pious,  and  devoted  foreign 
secretary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  who  introduced 
them  to  the  public  by  an  extended  and  interesting  preface. 

This  preface  makes  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  volume. 
The  principal  objects  of  its  worthy  and  lamented  writer  are 
two.  Firsty  to  show  that  there  is  no  reason  for  discourage- 
fnent  at  the  result  of  the  missionary  efforts  which  have  been 
made  for  a  number  of  years  past;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
as  great  a  degree  of  success  has  attended  them  as  could  reason- 
ably have  been  expected.  And,  sccondlyy  to  impugn  some 
of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  author  of  an  anonymous 
work,  entitled,  "A  new  model  of  Christian  Missions  to 
Popish,  Mohammedan,  and  Pagan  nations. '^  In  doing  this 
he  manifests  much  good  sense,  piety,  and  practical  acquain- 
tance with  the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  His  decease, 
since  the  date  of  this  publication,  was  a  loss  severely  felt  by 
the  missionary  society  of  which  he  was  the  invaluable  secre- 
tary, and  lamented  by  the  friends  of  missions  wherever  he 
was  known. 

The  "Letters"  of  Mr.  Swan  are  twenty-one  in  number, 
and  relate  to  the  following  subjects:  Letter  I.  On  the  choice 
of  a  missionary  life.  Letter  II.  The  same  subject  continued. 
Letter  III.  On  missionary  qualifications.  Lietter  IV.  The 
same  subject  continued.  Letter  V.  Difficulties  arisine  from 
diversity  of  temper  among  missionaries.     Letter  VL  The 
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office  of  the  missionary  compared  with  the  ministry  at  home. 
Letter  VII.  On  low  views  of  the  missionary  office.     Letter 

VIII.  On  the  quantity  of  means  to  be  employed.     Letter 

IX.  On  different  modes  of  missionary  operation.  Letter  X. 
On  the  preference  due  to  the  missionary  service.  Letter  XI. 
On  ministerial  faithfulness  to  candidates  for  missionary  service. 
Letter  XII.  On  Apathy  to  the  extent  of  the  claims  of  the 
heathen  world.  Letter  XIII.  On  the  best  means  of  convinc- 
ing the  heathen  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Letter  XIV. 
On  the  reasons  which  may  justify  qualified  individuals  in  de- 
clining the  missionary  service.  Letter  XV.  On  the  influence 
of  success  on  missionary  operations.  Letter  XVI.  Defects 
in  the  mode  of  advocating  the  cause  of  missions.     Letter 

XVII.  Objections  to  engaging  in  missionary  service.     Letter 

XVIII.  Remarks  on  a  sentiment  of  Dr.  Buchanan.     Letter 

XIX.  On  the  means  to  be  used  in  raising  up  missionaries. 
Letter  XX,  On  the  spirit  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  Let- 
ter XXI.  Some  of  the  causes  of  indifference  to  missionary 
exertions. 

The  following  brief  character  of  the  work  is  found  in  the 
Preface  to  the  American  edition,  and  presents  a  view  of  it  by 
no  means  more  favourable  than  is  just 

"  Mr.  Swan's  style  is  simple,  perspicuous  and  earnest ;  and  he 
has  performed  a  work  which  was  greatly  needed,  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner.  Native  good  sense^  enlightened^by  experience,  reflec- 
tion and  piety,  is  seen  in  every  one  of  his  pages,  and  his  work  is 
commended  to  the  serious  perusal  of  students  in  theology,  of 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  indeed  of  all  the  professed  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ.  If  read  with  a  proper  spirit,  it  will  not  fail  to 
throw  new  light  on  the  path  of  their  duty ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
few  books,  concerning  which  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  aspirants 
for  the  sacr6d  ministry  ought  by  all  means  to  read  it,  before  they 
determine  to  spend  their  lives  among  the  churches,  or  even 
the  waste-places,  of  their  own  country." 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  titles  of  the  several  Letters  just  de- 
tailed, that  it  is  not  so  much  the  object  of  the  writer  to  stir  up 
private  Christians  to  the  great  duty  of  promoting  and  sustain- 
ing missions  among  the  heathen — although  this  part  of  the 
great  subject  is  not  neglected — as  to  enlarge  the  views  of  min- 
isters and  people  respecting;  the  nature  of  Christian  missions — 
to  settle  the  comparative  claims  of  the  missionary  service — to 
correct  mistakes — to  dissipate  illusions — ^to  inspire  caution 
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against  dangers  and  difficulties—- to  give  counsel  respecting  the 
choice  of  a  missionary  life;  to  offer  the  dictates  of  experience 
as  to  the  different  modes  of  missionary  operation — to  su^g^ 
the  best  means  of  convincing  the  heathen  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, &c.  On  all  these  subjects  the  author  writes  like  a  mao 
of  piety,  of  good  sense,  and  of  practical  experience.  He 
seems  himself  to  have  drunk  deep  into  the  spirit  of  missions; 
and  yet  not  to  have  been  at  all  excited  to  enthusiasm  or  extra* 
vagance  by  the  draught.  He  is  every  where  discriminating, 
sober-minded,  and  on  his  guard  against  the  mistakes  to  which 
the  spirit  of  carnal  ease,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  spirit  of  evan- 
gelical ambition — if  the  expression  may  be  allowed — on  the 
other,  are  so  apt  to  betray  those  who  believe  themselves  to 
be  guided  by  Christian  principle.  In  truth,  we  have  seldom 
seen  a  book  better  adapted  to  enlarge  the  views,  correct  the 
misapprehensions,  guide  the  inquiries,  and  stimulate  the  zeal 
of  those  who  are  examining  the  questions,  whether  they 
ought  to  become  missionaries,  and  where  they  are  best  fitted 
to  labour — than  the  volume  here  presented  to  our  readers.  It 
is  fitted  to  benefit  all  classes  of  readers;  but  it  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  instruct  the  conductors  of  missionary  enterprise«  and 
especially,  candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  who  wish  to  de- 
cide, in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  in  what  sphere  of  evangelical 
labour  they  can  best  serve  "the  Lord  that  bought  them." 

Such  remarks  as  those  which  are  found  in  the  first  Letter, 
on  the  "choice  of  a  missionary  life,**  when  we  recollect  that 
they  come  not  from  a  theorist,  but  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who 
has  made  the  trial,  and  who  has,  of  course,  experimental  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  on  which  he  writes,  cannot  be 
perused  without  the  deepest  interest 

In  treating  of  the  different  modes  of  conducting  missionary 
operations,  Mr.  Swan  speaks  of  whole  Churches,  with  their 
pastors,  removing  from  their  residence  in  Christian  lands,  and 

f)lanting  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  and  destitute  popu- 
ation,  with  the  hope  of  not  only  carrying  with  them  "the 
light  of  life,''  but  also  of  lifting  up  by  their  example,  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  go,  in  civilization,  and  the  arts  of  life.  It 
IS  manifest  that,  in  conducting  missions,  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  this  method  of  proceeding  may  be  made  to  answer  ad- 
mirably. While  it  is  quite  as  evident,  that  in  other  portions 
of  the  globe,  the  state  of  things  is  such  as  to  forbid  having  re- 
course to  this  plan  of  propagating  the  Gospel.  Such  a  scheme 
of  evangelical  colonizing  might  answer  very  well  for  Greece, 
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for  •Armenia,  for  some  parts  of  South  •^mericay  or  for  the 
most  remote  and  destitute  regions  in  <<the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippiJ'  But  certainly  would  not  be  admissible  at  all,  for 
the  present,  at  least,  in  such  a  country,  as  Ceylon,  Mada- 
gascarj  Java,  and  others  similarly  situated  as  to  climate  and 
population.  For,  wherever  families  of  children  could  not  be 
carried  without  endangering  both  their  bodies  and  souls; 
wherever  missionaries  are  so  situated,  that  they  feel  obliged 
to  send  their  own  offspring  home,  to  be  educated  among 
their  friends; — both  because  training  them  up  with  them- 
selves is  impracticable,  and  because  they  would  be  entirely 
without  suitable  employment,  after  their  education  should  be 
completed;  surely  to  such  countries,  whole  Churches,  or 
groupes  of  families  ought  not  to  migrate.  The  children  of 
pious  parents,  in  such  circumstances,  would  be  more  apt  to 
grow  up  lawless  and  profligate  than  amidst  the  restraints  of 
Christian  society;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  children,  or 
any  other  members  of  such  evangelical  settlements  should  be 
manifestly  graceless  and  immoral,  they  would  be  a  most  seri- 
ous hinderance,  instead  of  a  help,  in  all  attempts  to  benefit  the 
native  inhabitants.  Still,  however,  although  to  countries  thus 
peculiarly  situated,  whole  Churches,  or  large  assemblages  of 
families,  could  not  consider  it  as  their  duty  to  form  a  colonial 
migration;  yet  even  to  such  countries,  many  families  including  • 
no  young  children,  and  the  members  of  which  were  all  pious, 
might  go  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  sacrifice,  and 
with  every  prospect  of  rich  and  permanent  usefulness  to  the 
cause  of  the  Redeemer. 

But  that  there  are  remote  and  destitute  parts  of  our  own 
country,  and  some  portions  of  the  heathen  world,  to  which 
families,  and  even  whole  Churches  might  with  eminent  advan- 
tage migrate,  and  where  they  might  settle  down,  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  with  them  the  light  of  truth,  but 
also  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  Christian  society,  and  in- 
struct the  people  by  social  and  domestic  example,  as  well  as 
by  official  teaching;  cannot,  for  a  moment,  be  doubted,  and 
we  should  cordially  rejoice,  now  and  then,  to  witness  such  a 
great  evangelical  enterprize.  With  the  following  sentiments 
of  Mr.  Swany  therefore,  understood  with  the  limitations  above 
suggested,  we  cordially  concur* 

^  It  would  be  a  noble  project  if  whole  churches,  pastors,  and 
flocks  were  to  emigrate  to  other  lands,  and  become  at  once  ex- 
amples of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  and  promulgators  of  its  blessed 
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tniths  to  the  heatiien  nations.  Were  fiftj  or  a  hmidred  Brituii 
churches  thus  *'  to  mt  themselves  to  the  Lord,'*  and  establish 
themselves  in  well  chosen  spots  in  Pagan  countries,  what  mt^t 
not  be  expected,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  from  such  a  measure? 
Themselves  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  tme  Christiaag 
would  thus  exhibit  more  of  their  own  real  character,  and  would 
enjoy,  it  might  be  confidently  expected,  in  spiritual  prosperity 
an  ample  compensation  for  some  worldly  disadvantages;  were  the 
little  leaven  thus  to  mingle  itself  through  the  whole  mass,  how 
soon  might  not  the  whole  lump  be  leavened!  Surely  there  are 
many  churches,  which,  as  bodies,  have  zeal  and  love  and  devoted- 
ness  enough,  if  the  scheme  itself  were  at  all  practicable.  And  wfaj 
is  it  not  ?  The  practicability  of  it  will  appear  in  different  lights  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  mind  in  which  it  is  contemplated.  Per- 
haps if  it  had  been  proposed  to  the  members  of  the  church  in 
Jerusalem  to  spread  themselves  through  the  surrounding  region, 
testifying  to  all,  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  towards  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  there  might  have  been  many  plausible  objec- 
tions started;  but  the  providence  of  God  soon  made  them  glaa  to 
adopt  the  measures  which  before  might  seem  impracticable.  When 
obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives,  they  found  other  places  of  abode^ 
and,  scattered  among  unbelievers,  had  the  finest  opportunities 
of  spreading  the  Gospel,  and  were  no  doubt  enabled  to  say  in  re- 
ference to  we  persecutions  that  drove  them  from  Jerusalem,  '*  It 
is  good  for  us  tnat  we  have  been  afflicted."  There  may  be  no 
present  appearances  that'threaten  the  British  churches  with  a 
similar  fate;  they  may  not  be  driven  into  exile:  biit  were  per8^ 
cution  for  conscience'  sake  to  arise,  what  would  be  thought  of 
the  praeiicabUity  of  colonizing  heathen  countries?  And  woaM 
not  this  plan  afford  the  best  conceivable  means  of  cherishing  and 
brii^n^  into  notice  promising  talents  for  the  higher  departments 
of  missionary  labour?  Would  not  the  younger  members  of  chur- 
ches be  trained  up,  and  excited  to  r^ard  the  service  of  God 
among  the  heathen,  as  a  great  and  most  important  work;  aad, 
seeing  with  their  own  eyes  the  fields  white  unto  harvest,  would 
they  net  desire  to  become  labourers  ? 

**I  will  not  anticipate  objections;  but  to  prevent  being  mison- 
derstood,  I  would  only  add,  that  it  is  not  necessarily  suroosedi 
according  to  this  plan,  that  every  individual  member  of  a  church, 
without  exception,  should  embark  in  such  an  emigration;  some 
from  age,  state  of  health,  &c.  might  be  improper  persons  to  jota 
their  brethren;  but  with  all  necessary  deductions  the  great  body 
of  a  church  might,  I  am  persuaded,  with  the  pron>ect  of  do^ 
incalculable  good,  thus  go  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  devoted 
as  one  man  to  the  promotion  of  his  glory. 

*^Do  not  tell  me  that  the  example  of  the  churches  planted  by  the 
aposties,  and  the  exhortations  addressed  to  them  to  abide  e^^T 
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man  in  his  own  calling,  &c.  make  against  the  scheme  now 
8u^;e8ted.  It  is  true,  the  apostles  do  not  enioin  upon  the  chur- 
ches the  dtttj  of  changing  their  abode,  in  oroer  to  fix  their  resi- 
dence among  a  heathen  population.  But  why?  They  were  planted 
in  the  midst  of  the  heathen;  thej  were  themselyes  societies  eath- 
ered  from  the  Pagan  and  Jewish  world,  and  were  on  eyerj  hand 
surrounded  by  those  who  still  continued  in  the  state  of  darlueu 
from  which  they  had  been  translated.  There  was  in  those  days 
no  such  thing  as  a  Christendom^  a  portion  of  the  earth  distinguisn- 
ed  by  the  general  profession  of  the  relu;ion  of  Christ  The 
whole  world  was  then,  what  many  parts  oi  it  are  still,  inhabited 
by  unbelievers,  with  here  and  there  a  church  of  Christ  gathered 
out  of  the  nations.  The  aim  of  this,  or  any  other  plan  of  mission- 
ary enterprize,  is  to  bring  the  whole  world  unaer  the  denomi- 
nation of  Christendom.''  pp.  144-6. 

The  twelfth  Letter,  *'  on  apathy  to  the  extent  of  the  claims 
of  the  heathen  world" — ^is  excellent  throughout.  The  follow- 
ing specimen  will  be  read  with  interest  by  every  one  who,  in 
any  measure,  appreciates  the  deplorable  delinquency  of  Chris- 
tendom, in  reference  to  the  great  duty  to  which  it  refers. 

^^^  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  claims  of  our  immediate 
neighbours,  our  countrymen,  upon  our  compassion;  but  their 
claims  are  not  exclusive  of  those  of  our  ^*  brethren"  the  Hindoos, 
or  the  Caffres,  or  the  cannibals  of  New  Zealand;  and  surely  the 
man  incurs  an  awful  responsibility  who  takes  upon  him,  by  present- 
ing to  his  hearers  partial  views  of  duty,  to  absolve  them  n-om  the 
obligation  to  listen  to  the  command  of  Christ  to  go  into  all 
THE  WORLD  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  For  such 
in  effect  is  the  doctrine  of  the  sermon  before  us.    . 

^  You  knqw  too  well  the  present  state  of  things  in  many  reli- 
gious circles,  in  various  parts  of  our  native  country,  to  reckon 
fills  an  obsolete  discussion.  Would  ^at  the  evil  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  date  of  the  sermon,  or  had  at  least  terminated  with 
the  eighteenth  century!  But  I  am  afraid  that  many  ministers, 
who  we  may  hope,  know  and  love  the  truth,  treat  the  subject  of 
evangelizing  the  world  (at  least  as  to  any  practical  purpose)  as  a 
subject  which  may  very  consistently  be  let  alone.  When  they  do 
allude  to  it,  they  will  own  that  they  ought  to  ^ve  it  their  ^  good 
wishes  and  pra;^ers;"  but  it  is  rather  by  theur  silence  upon  the 
subject— by  their  allowing  it  to  be  lost  sight  of  and  foi^tten, 
that  they  tacitly  authorize  their  people  (so  far  as  their  au- 
thority ma^  go)  to  view  it  as  a  matter  they  may  safely  leave 
alone^— as,  in  short,  no  concern  of  theirs. 

^^  I  cannot  account,  upon  any  principle  more  favourable  to  the 
parties  concerned,  for  the  state  of  dormancy  in  which  many  con- 
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greg&tions  and  churches  still  remain^  in  regard  to  a  cause  which, 
to  all  Christians,  ousht  to  be  so  dear  and  important  I  know  th&t 
there  are  many  noble  exceptions  to  this  eyaneelical  apathy  (ihill 
I  call  it?);  and  were  all  the  churches,  were  all  Christians  to  do 
as  some  of  them  do,  that  is,  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  their  metnit 
this  censure  would  be  without  an  object.  But  alas!  it  is  not  so. 
The  capabilities  of  the  Christian  public  are  matter  of  numerical 
calculation,  and,  much  as  some  do,  the  amount  of  all  that  b  done, 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  what,  according  to  a  very  modente 
computation,  mieht  be  effected.  I  have  now  in  my  eje  thdr 
pecuniary  capabilities;  but  what  shall  we  think,  or  what  shall  we 
say,  of  their  ability  to  furnish  men?  How  many  fit  men  do  all 
the  churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  furnish  anntudly  to  ga 
out  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen?  Is  it  the.  fact  that  not  one 
church  in  a  hundred,  actually  sends  out  a  single  missionary?  Ii 
it  a  fact  that  thousands  of  Christian  churches  meet  week  after 
week,  and  year  after  year,  for  the  observance  of  the  ordinances 
of  Christ,  and  that  it  never  occurs  to  one  of  all  these  mulfitades 
of  professing  Christians,  and  is  never  once  suggested  to  them  bj 
their  pastors,  that  there  may  be  some  individuals  among  then 
who  should  go  as  messengers  of  mercy  to  their  heathen  brethren? 
If  this  is  the  fact,  I  leave  you  to  draw  the  inference.  Goilt  lies 
somewhere.  Is  there  not  ground  for  addressing  suchbodiea  of 
professing  Christians,  in  words  originally  spoken  in  reference  to 
another  subject,  *  Now,  therefore,  tiiere  is  utterly  a  fault 
amone  you.' 

'^  On  this  I  shall  not  now  enlarge,  but  I  would  ask,  If  lach 
has  been,  and  is  the  state  of  things  in  many  Christian  churches, 
ought  they  to  remain  so?  It  is  high  time  for  all  whom  it  con- 
cerns to  consider  this  question.  And  unless  they  can  joatif/ 
their  neglect  of  the  heathen,  let  them  repent,  pray  for  forgiveness, 
and  seek  grace  to  *  walk  henceforth  in  aU  the  c6mmandnients 
and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless.' 

^*  Within  the  petiod  that  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of 
the  sermon  now  commented  on,  the  greater  number  of  the  exist- 
ing missionary  societies  date  their  commencement.  Many 
foreign  missions  have  been  undertaken,  and  a  degree  of  business- 
like activity  and  system  characterizes  the  operations  of  most  of 
them;  and  their  exertions  God  has  been  pleased  to  honour  in 
many  instances  with  an  encouraging  measure  of  success. 

'*But  it  should  be  observed,  that  while  Christian  benevolence 
has  taken  a  wider  range  of  exertion,  and  is  now  travelling  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  it  has  not  been  absorbed  by  these  foreign 
operations.  Christian  zeal  [and  benevolence  have  opened  nev 
channels  for  themselves  at  home  alsoj  and  are  flowing  in  ?arioas 
directions  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.    Conao- 
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quently  the  Christian  world  is  not  now  pursuing,  with  undivided  at- 
tention either  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen 
nation^,  or  the  enlightening  of  the  dark  and  long  neglected  cor- 
ners of  our  own  country.  Both  have  a  i^hare  of  attention.  And 
these  two  great  classes  of  objects,  the  foreign  and  the  domestic, 
are  again  subdivided  into  various  minor  classes,  so  that  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  benevolent  objects  now  demanding  the  support  of 
the  Christian  public. 

*^But  in  this  state  of  things,  there  is  more  need  than  ever  to 
sound  the  alarm  in  the  ears  of  professors,  lest,  deceived  by  this 
appearance  of  multiplied  and  diversified  activity  in  doing  good, 
they  become  deaf  and  callous  to  the  cries  and  miseries  of  those  to 
whom  they  have  yet  afforded  no  relief; — ^lest,  thinking  only  of 
what  they  are  doing,  they  forget  that  there  is  something  they  are 
not  doing,  and  which  nevertheless  ought  to  be  done. 

*^  Is  it  not  matter  of  notoriety,  that  many,  when  the  claims  of  the 
missionary  cause  are  pressed  upoii  them,  crave  to  be  excused 
lending  their,  aid,  on  the  ground  that  they  assist  some  other  bene* 
Yolent  and  religious  institution?  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is 
surely  making  the  performance  of  one  duty  the  reason  for  neglect- 
ing another.  To  propagate  the  Gospel  wherever  there  are  human 
beings  to  receive  its  glad  tidings,  is  either  the  duty  of  Christians 
or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  one,  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  accords 
ing  to  their  ability.  But  in  the  case  supposed,  the  plea  in  effect 
is  inability*  I  grant  that  a  poor  man  who  may  give  his  mite  to 
one  object,  may  not  be  able  to  give  to  two  or  more,  and  in  his 
case  the  plea  is  valid.  But  I  am  supposing  the  plea  of  inability 
to  be  urged  upon  insufficient  grounds,  and  the  pittance  of  charity 
bestowed  on  one  beggar,  made  a  pretence  to  send  away  twenty, 
unpitied  and  unhelped. 

"  Let  me  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  in  time  of  war, 
it  were  put  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  to  furnish  voluntarily 
the  necessary  contingent  for  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigour; 
there  is  good  giound  to  conclude  that  in  multitudes  of  instances 
there  would  be  the  attempt  to  evade  altogether  the  payment  of 
the  smallest  fraction  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  in 
another  immense  number  of  instances  there  would  be  the  attempt 
to  answer  the  demand  made  upon  their  generosity  and  public 
spirit,  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  far  below  the  due  proportion  to  be 
expected  from  persons  in  their  respective  circumstances.  But  all 
the  while  these  persons  would  wish  to  be  thought  lovers  of  their 
country,  and  contributors  to  its  defence  and  aggrandizement,  €L8 
far  a»  they  toere  able.  Suppose  now,  that  instead  of  leaving  the 
matter  to  the  optional  contributions  of  the  people,  a  levy  were 
imposed  upon  all,  proportioned,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  to 
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their  means,  nvouM  not  this  tax,  in  tbouaandfl  of  cases,  fall  much 
heavier  than  the  people,  when  left  to  their  own  view  of  the.dntj, 
thought  they  were  ahle  to  sustain?  I  may  here  repeat  a  text 
quoted  before :  "  The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  tinir 
generation  than  the  children  of  light."  Human  governments  do 
not  leave  it  to  their  subjects  to  determine  how  much  each  diall 
contribute  to  the  purposes  of  the  state ;  for  if  they  did,  imbecility, 
inaction,  and  derangement  of  the  whole  political  machine  would 
soon  be  the  consequence. 

^*We  would  not  have  the  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
war  against  the  empire  of  darkness,  to  be  imposed  in  the  shape 
of  a  tax  upon  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  but  till  they 
are  generally  roused  to  more  adequate  conceptions  of  the  amooDt 
of  means  requisite,  and  become  more  conscientious  in  doing  and 
sacrificing  what  they  con,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  so  far  as  human 
agency  is  concerned,  the  contest  may  be  indefinitely  protracted, 
and  the  enemy  continue  to  laugh  at  the  irresolute  measures,  un- 
wise counsels,  languid  zeal,  cowardice,  and  imbecility  of  the  coo- 
federated,  or  rather  divided,  Christian  world. 

^<  Turn  now  to  the  matter  of  fact.  To  subdue  the  whoJe  heathen 
world  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  the  combined*  energies  of  all  the 
Christians  in  the  world  are  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  an  army 
of  hve  or  six  hundred  men.*  No  wonder  that  they  are  ready  to  eink 
under  the  burden  of  supporting  this  immense  body  of  forces.  It 
is  some  comfort  to  think,  however,  that  the  enemy  must  soon  he 
overpowered  by  such  a  host,  and  therefore  the  oppressive  duty  of 
maintaining  it  is  but  for  a  short  season!  I  feel  that  this  is  not  a 
subject  for  irony,  but  I  know  not  in  what  way  I  can  better  express 
the  feeling  of  shame  and  sorrow  which  the  contemplation  of  this 
subject  excites.  It  is  indeed  mortifying  to  think  that  the 
Christian  world  can  do  so  little,  if  it  can  do  no  more  than  has  heen 
done ;  and  it  is  not  less  mortifying,  if  it  can  do  more,  that  it  d^ 
a  no*."— pp.  170—6. 

In  the  eighteenth  Letter,  Mr.  Swan  contends  for  the  im* 
portance  of  rich  and  various  knowledge  in  tlie  missionary  ser- 
vice. He  combats,  with  great  zeal  and  force,  the  opinion,  that 
men  of  inferior  talents  and  learning  may  answer  very  well 
for  this  office.     We  fully  concur  with  him  when  he  says^— 

*  It  is  true  that  the  leparate  societies  which  devote  their  funds  to  the  tn&il>t- 
ingy  pTinimgy  and  distributing  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  societies,  not  i^ctly 
missionary f  are  supported  by  the  Christian  public  These  furnish  the  iDisiioB>'7 
(to  carry  on  the  figrure)  with  arms  and  ammunition^-and  may  be  supfostd'oi^ 
ded  in  the  view  we  are  taking  of  the  hostile  operations  now  going  on  *^^*^ 
the  prince  of  this  world.  Let,  therefore,  the  whole  accumulation  of  nig»P*  r 
kept  ilk  view.  There  is,  alas,  no  need  to  hide  some  part  of  the  means  w^^ 
order  to  make  the  amount  appear  smalL  / 
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*'  Bat  I  think  that  knowledge  of  every  kind,  as  mueh  as  may  be 

Frocured,  is  always  advantageous — and  ne\er  injurious.  Hence 
infer  that  the  friends  of  missions  should  give  to  every  man  they 
send  out,  the  means  of  acquiring  as  much  learning  and  knowledge 
as  circumstances  will  admit.  And  my  quarrel  is  with  those  who, 
inconsistently,  as  I  conceive,  admit  the  advantages  of  learning,  yet 
do  not  use  the- means  to  make  missionaries  learned  ;  and  shift  off 
the  duty  of  procuring  learned  men  by  pretending  that  they  cannot 
be  obtained,  and  then  comfort  themselves  that  *'  inferior  men  may 
do  as  well,  if  not  better!"  This,  I  repeat,  is  lowering  the  claims 
and  character  of  the  missionary  cause,  and  injuring  its  interests 
not  merely  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  by  rendering  its  opera- 
tions less  effective  and  successful  than  otherwise,  there  is  rea- . 
son  to  conclude  they  would  have  been." — p.  251. 

But  we  forbear  to  make  further  extracts.  We  wish  the 
whole  to  be  perused  by  every  professing  Christian  in  the 
United  States.  And  we  hare  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that, 
in  the  present  day  of  missionary  enterprize,  that  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  and  especially  that  candidate  for  the  sacred  office, 
who  neglects  to  read  this  volume,  does  a  degree  of  injustice  to 
himself,  and  to  the  great  cause  of  Christian  benevolence, 
which  no  conscientions  Christian,  we  should  think,  would  be 
willing  to  incur. 

One  suggestion  more,  and  we  shall  have  done.  We  are 
every  day  told,  and  we  have  no  doubt  with  perfect  truth,  that 
the  great  difficulty  which  now  attends  the  missionary  enter- 
prize,  is,  not  to  obtain  sufficient  funds^  but  to  find  suitable 
men  for  carrying  on  the  work.  Not  only  are  preachers — 
well  instructed  and  warm  hearted  preachers — wanted,  in  much 
greater  numbers  than  have  been  as  yet  to  be  found;  but  pious 
physicians,  pious  school  masters^  pious  catechisis,  pious 
mechanics^  pious  agriculturistSj  &c.  are  all  greatly  needed, 
and  whoever  is  qualified  to  serve  the  missionary  cause  in  any 
one  of  these  capacities,  may  be  a  permanent  benefactor  to  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom. 

Now,  among  the  thousands  in  our  land  who  profess  to  love 
the  missionary  cause,  and  to  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for 
its  advancement— cannot  some,  cannot  many  be  found,  with- 
out children,  or  near  relatives  dependent  on  them,  who  have 
but  little  property  to  dispose  of,  and,  therefore,  cannot  give 
much  money  for  sustaining  the  great  cause  of  evangelizing 
the  heaUien;  but  who  can  give  themselves  to  this  cause:  who 
can  go  to  the  foreign  field,  and  contrive  to  support  them* 
selves,  in  whole  or  in  part,  while  there,  and  then,  when  they 
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die,  leave  their  funds  to  the  precious  cause' to  which  their  per- 
sons and  services  have  been  devoted?  Such  persons,  if  nch 
there  be,  ought  not,  indeed,  to  go  forth  under  the  guidance  of 
their  own  caprice  or  fancy  alone,  which  might  lead  to  endless 
disorder  and  confusion;  but  to  put  themselves  under  the  di- 
rection of  some  Missionary  Board,  and  thus  ^ve  to  the  pub- 
lic the  best  pledge  that  their  views  were  neither  selfish  nor 
visionary;  that  they  were  willing  to  be  « subject  to  tlieir 
brethren  in  the  Lord,''  and  to  <'do  all.things  decently  and  in 
order."  That  a  few  such  examples  would  have  a  mighty  in- 
fluence, none  can  doubt;  and  that  such  examples  will  be  mol- 
tiplied,  greatly  multiplied,  before  the  dawn  of  the  Millen- 
nium,— we  can  no  more  question,  than  we  can  question  that 
the  heathen  world  is  to  be  converted  by  the  instrumentality 
of  man. 
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I. — Letters  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor j  D.  D. 
By  Leonard  WoodSy  D.  D.  Jlndover^  Mark  Neicman, 
8vo.  pp.  114.   1830, 

OuB  readers  do  not  need  to  be  informed  either  of  the  ap- 
pearance or  the  character  of  this  publication.  If  we  mistake 
not,  it  has  been  extensively  read ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
every  intelligent  reader  has  risen  from  the  perusal  of  it  with 
a  deep  impression  of  the  truly  Christian  spirit,  and  the  talent 
for  profound  investigation  which  it  manifests  in  every  page. 

These  Letters,  however,  undertake  to  discuss,  with  any  pa^ 
ticularity,  only  a  single  point  in  Dr.  Taylor's  system.  T^e 
cannot  forbear  to  express  our  hope  that  the  able  author  will 
be  induced  to  pursue  his  animadversions,  and  to  examine 
more  at  large  some  other  opinions  broached  by  his  brother  at 
New  Haven,  and  at  which  he  has  given  a  cursory  glanee  in 
his  last  Letter. 

Dn  Taylor  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  replied  to  theft 
« Letters. "  The  "  Review"  of  them,  published  in  the  Chris- 
tian Spectator,  a  number  of  months  since,  as  it  cannot,  of 
course,  be  deemed  a  reply,  in  the  appropriate  and  manly  form 
which  Dr.  Woods  has  adopted,  hy  prefixing  his  name  to  his 
strictures;  so  we  imagine  no  intelligent  and  candid  reader  ever 
considered  that  review  as  really  grappling  with  the  difficulties 
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which  Dr.  Woods  presents,  or  as  giving  any  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  the  queries  which,  with  so  much  Christian  diznity* 
and  fraternal  respect,  he  urges,  in  reference  to  the  Pelagian 
and  Arminian  aspect  of  some  of  Dr.  Taylor^s  speculations. 
We  do  wish  the  latter  gentleman  could  be  persuaded  to  forget, 
for  a  moment,  his  complaints  of  being  misapprehended,  mis* 
represented,  uncivilly  treated,  &c.,  &c.,  in  which  we  presume 
no  impartial  reader  sympathizes  with  him;  and  to  answer, 
frankly  and  categorically,  (he  might  do  it  in  a  single  page,) 
two  or  three  of  the  pretty  interrogatories  which  Dr.  Woods 
has  addressed  to  him.  He  can,  surely,  have  no  wish  to  con- 
ceal any  article  of  his  creed;  and  the  most  of  those  concerning 
which  the  learned  and  venerable  author  of  the  *' Letters"  be- 
fore us  has  solicited  information,  admit  of  being  stated  with 
perfect  expUcitness  in  a  very  short  compass.*  Such  ezplicit- 
ness  would  greatly  shorten  controversy,  and  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  the  present  day,  of  which  directness  of 
speech,  and  vigour  of  action  may  be  regarded  as  distinguishing 
characteristics. 

We  hope  to  have  an  opportunity,  at  some  future  period,  of 
resuming  the  subject,  or  rather  the  subjects,  of  these  Letters. 
But  we  feel  disposed  to  wait  a  little  for  Dr.  Taylor's  reply. 

II.— Views  in  Theology y  No.  VIIL  Vol.  II.     New  Fork, 
John  P.  Haven,  8vo.  pp.  343 — 496. 


Although  the  author  of  this  publication  has  not  thought 
proper  to  connect  his  name  with  it,  yet  he  is  well  understood 
to  be  a  gentleman  (a  layman)  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who, 
though  engaged  in  secular  business,  has  much  addicted  himself, 
for  a  number  of  years,  to  theological  inquiries.  The  work  is 
published  semi-annually,  in  May  and  November,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  continued. 

The  present  number  contains  two  articles,  of  nearly  seventy 

Eages  each;  both  having  a  respect  to  certain  discussions  which 
ave  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Christian  Specta* 
tor,  published  at  New  Haven,  and  which  relate  to  the  the- 
ological opinions  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor, 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  that  city. 

The  author  of  these  "Views,"  is,  undoubtedly,  a  writer  of 

no  small  talent     He  has  assailed  Dr.  Taylor^s  speculations 

with  force,  with  skill,  and,  we  must  think,  with  much  eflfect 

We  have  no  intention  of  interposing,  at  present,  between  our 

VOL.  III.  No.  IV. — 4  E 
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assailant,  and  the  object  of  his  attack;  but,  if  we  do  not  mis- 
take^  the  public  will  naturally  expect  some  answer  from  Dr. 
Taylor,  if  any  can  be  given;  and  if  he  should  continue  to 
maintain  silence,  we  are  greatly  deceived  if  impartial  readers 
will  not  consider  it  as  arising  from  a  consciousness  of  inability 
to  reply,  without  avowing  opinions  for  which  the  religioui 
community  is  not  yet  prepared. 

III. — The  Christian  Preaclurs'  Commission:  A  Sermon 
delivered  before  the   General  Association   of  Conneo 
ticutf  at  Saybrook,  June  22,  1831.    By  Jeremiah  Day, 
D.  D.  President  of  Yale  College.  8vo.  pp.  20. 
This  IS  an  able  and  excellent  discourse.     The  plan  of  our 

Eublication  forbids  our  noticing  single  sermons,  unless  there 
e  something  special  in  their  character,  either  as  advocates  of 
error,  or  as  uncommonly  valuable  for  the  defence  of  the  troth. 
The  latter  consideration  weighs  with  us  in  the  present  case. 
The  discourse  before  us  contains  sound,  scriptural  principles, 
exhibited  with  much  clearness  and  vigour.  The  occasion  on 
which  it  was  delivered,  and  the  audience  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed, were  both  highly  interesting;  and  the  author  has 
acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  responsible  sta- 
tion, as  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  the  head  of  an  important 
Christian  seminary. 

President  Day  does  not  tell  us  that,  in  this  discourse,  he 
had  in  view  any  particular  class  of  theologians.  Neither  is 
it  for  us  to  make  any  particular  application  of  his  sound  and 
reasonable  doctrine.  We  will  only  venture  to  say,  that  when 
the  principle  is  once  adopted,  that  the  truths  of  revelation  are 
to  be  tried  and  judged  at  the  bar  of  philosophy,  the  fata! 
wooden  horse,  big  with  the  potentiality  of  destruction,  is 
again  admitted  wi£in  the  walls  of  Troy,  The  radical  prin- 
ciple of  Socinianism,  or  rather,  (if  there  be  any  material  dif* 
ference,)  of  Deism,  is,  undoubtedly,  adopted,  and  will,  with 
unerring  certainty,  in  due  time,  bring  forth  its  appropriate 
fruits. 

Art.    X.—The  Shorter  Catechism   of  the   Presbyterian 
Churchj  briefly   explained.     By    Robert    M.    Loirdj 
Minister   of  the    Oospel.     12mo.   pp.   149.     Princesi 
Anne,  Maryland,  1831. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  pastors  jireparine 

judicious  manuals  of  religious  instruction^  to  be  circulated 
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among  the  people  of  their  oharge.  If^  indeed,  they  can  find 
that  which  they  entirely  approve,  already  prepared  to  their 
hand,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  its  adoption,  because  the 
multiplication  of  books,  merely  for  the  sake  of  multiplying 
them,  cannot  be  considered  as  desirable.  Yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  a  minister,  who  is  much  respected  and  belov- 
ed among  his  parishioners,  will  be  able  to  introduce  a  produc- 
tion which  bears  his  own  name,  into  almost  every  family  in 
his  parish,  when,  perhaps,  a  work  of  superior  value,  from  a 
stranger,  long  since  deceased,  would  not  be  purchased  by  one 
individual  in  ten,  among  his  whole  flock.  'We  were,  there- 
fore, glad  to  see  Mr.  Laird* s  manual.  Having  confidence  in 
his  piety,  good  sense,  and  solid  information,  we  expected  to 
find  him  acquitting  himself  honourably  in  the  field  of  author- 
ship.    We  have  not  been  disappointed. 

Mr.  Laird  has  comprised  within  a  small  compass,  a  large 
and  valuable  amount  of  instruction,  concerning  the  faith  and 
order  of  the  Christian  Church:  instruction  which  we  think, 
cannot  fail  of  being  useful  to  those  young  people  into  whose 
hands  it  may  come.  We  hope  it  will  be  circulated  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  author^s  pastoral  charge. 

We  have  very  little  to  say  concerning  this  manual  in  the 
way  of  stricture.  Here  and  there  a  turn  of  expression  occurs, 
which,  we  think,  might  be  altered  for  the  better.  But  this 
may  be  said  concerning  most  human  productions  that  we  read. 
There  is  one  subject,  however,  which  Mr.  L's  mode  of  treat- 
ing by  no  means  satisfies  us.  We  refer  to  what  he  says  on 
the  subject  of  human  ability ^  and  of  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  moral  inability^  in  explaining  the  answer  to 
the  82d  question  of  the  Catechism.  We  cannot  here  enter 
on  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  We  will  only  say,  that  if 
Mr.  L*  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  what  we  have  said  in 
relation  to  it,  in  the  last  number  of  this  miscellany,  he  will 
see  our  views  of  that  delicate  and  difficult  point  in  polemic 
theology,  and,  of  course,  what  animadversions  we  should  pro- 
bably be  disposed  to  make  on  his  statement,  if  we  had  time  or 
space  to  ofier  them  at  length. 

We  hope  he  will  correct  the  97th  page,  in  conformity  with 
this  suggestion,  when  he  revises  the  work  for  a  second  im- 
pression; and  then  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  as  many  suc- 
cessive editions  being  called  for  and  read,  as  the  Christian 
enterprise  of  the  author  and  his  friends,  can  throw  into  circu- 
lation. 
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V. — j3  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Jeremiah 
EvartSy  Esquire^  Secretary  of  the  •American  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions^  delivered  and  pub- 
lished at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
•Auxiliary  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  New  York 
,  and  Brooklyn.  By  Oardiner  Springy  JD,  D,  Pastor  of 
tltt  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  New 
*  York.  New  York,  Sleight  &  Robinson.  8vo.  pp.  32. 
1832. 

To  say  that  Jeremiah  Evarts  was  a  great  and  good  man, 
is  to  express  the  truth  with  the  strictest  moderation.  There 
was,  indeed,  in  his  character,  both  intellectual  and  moral, 
much  of  the  real  sublime.  The  longer  and  the  more  intimate- 
ly we  knew  him,  and  the  more  closely  we  have  scrutinized 
his  history  and  his  end,  the  more  deeply  have  w6  been  im- 
pressed with  the  vigour  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  mind; 
the  largeness  of  his  views;  the  solidity  of  his  judgment;  the 
simplicity  and  depth  of  his  piety;  and  the  peculiar  devoted- 
ness  of  his  consecration  to  God.  The  loss  of  such  a  ma(\.to 
the  missionary  cause,  is  indeed,  great — incalculably  great— 
we  should  say,  irreparable— ^id  we  not  recollect,  that  He 
who  sits  as  King  upon  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  is  able,  even  of 
the  stones  of  the  streets,  to  rai^  up  instruments  to  accomplish 
his  work;  and  did  we  not  also  recollect,  that  even  this  servant 
of  God,  though  dead,  yet  speaketh,  in  a  manner  which  maj 
be  eminently  blessed  to  thousands;  nay,  did  we  not  know 
that  he  may  yet  be  made,  by  the  circumstances  and  manner 
of  his  death,  like  Sampson  of  old,  the  means  of  carrying  into 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  a  degree  of  dismay,  and  unto  the 
armies  of  the  living  God,  a  hallowed  impulse,  greater  than 
was  accomplished  by  all  the  eminent  and  persevering  services 
of  his  life. 

In  selecting  Dr.  Spring  to  offer  a  "  Tribute  to  the  Memo- 
ry" of  such  a  man,  the  choice  was  happy.  The  early  and  in- 
timate acquaintance  of  the  eulogist  with  the  subject  of  his 
eulogy;  his  connection  with  the  Board  of  which  Mr.  Evarts 
was  the  devoted  organ;  and  his  large  participation  in  that 
missionary  spirit  which  shone  with  so  much  lustre  in  the  faith- 
ful and  able  secretary;  rendered  him  a  very  proper  represen- 
tative of  those  by  whom  the  melancholy  task  was  assigned 
him.  And  worthily,  we  think,  has  he  acquitted  himself  of 
that  task.  The  pamphlet  before  us  does  honour  to  his  taste 
as  a  writer,  to  his  heart  as  a  Christian,  to  his  zeal  in  the  mis- 
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sionary  cause,  and  to  his  fidelity  to  all  the  claims  of  friendship 
for  departed  worth. 

The  decease  of  Mr.  Evarts  ought  to  bq  regarded,  and  to 
prove,  an  era  in  the  history  of  foreign  mis^ons.  In  the  view 
of  such  a  bereavement,  every  friend  of  this  precious  cause 
ought  to  consider  himself  as  called  to  the  exercise  of  greatly 
augmented  zeal,  prayer,  and  effort;  to  feel  that  there  is  now 
more  to  be  done  by  himself  ihd^n  ever  before;  and  to  resolve, 
that,  whatever  others  may  do,  he  will,  from  this  hour,  gird 
himself  to  new  devotedness  and  resolution  in  the  work;  give 
with  new  liberality;  plead  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  espe« 
cially  his  fellow  Christians,  for  their  aid  in  the  work  with 
new  importunity;  and  redouble  all  the  means  by  which  he 
may  have  hitherto  contributed  to  the  conversion  of  the  world 
to  Christ 


VI. — ^  Sermon  preached  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Jeremiah  Evarts^  esquire^  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  •American  Board  of  Cor^missioners  of  Foreign  Mis* 
sions.  By  Leonard  fVbods,  D.  D,  •dndovevy  Massachu- 
setts. 

This  discourse  forms  the  number  of  the  "National  Preach- 
er," for  August,  1831.  The  venerable  author,  after  an  ap- 
propriate introduction,  proceeds  immediately  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  character  of  the  excellent  and  lamented  secretary: 
and  in  executing  this  task,  he  dwells  less  on  the  history  of 
Mr.  Evarts,  than  Dr.  Spring,  and  rather  more  in  detail  on 
some  points  connected  with  his  intellectual,  moral  and  official 
portrait  Dr.  Woods  has  exhibited  the  subject  of  his  eulogy 
in  a  just,  clear,  instructive,  and  truly  Christian  light.  We 
think  no  one  who  has  the  least  portion  of  spiritual  life  and 
feeling  can  read  it  without  impression  and  profit 

It  ought  not  to  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  peruse  this 
discourse,  that  its  excellent  author  is,  and  has  long  been,  a 
member  of  the  "  Prudential  Committee"  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners,  and,  of  course,  placed  in  a  situation 
which  called  him  to  much  intimate  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Evarts,  and  gave  him  the  best  of  all  opportunities  to  make 
an  adequate  estimate  of  his  talents,  piety,  zeal,  and  untiring 
official  fidelity.  He  is  a  competent  witness,  and  very  un- 
equivocally has  he  given  his  testimony. 
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VII. — Letters   on  Practical  Subjects^  to  a   Daxtgkter. 

By  William  Buell  Sprague,  D.  D.     12ma  New  York, 

1831. 

This  is  a  new  an^  improved  edition  of  a  work  first  publish- 
ed in  the  year  1822,  without  the  author's  name.  It  consbts 
of  a  series  of  Letters,  actually  addressed  to  an  amiable  aod 
promising  daughter,  whom  a  distressing  bereavement,  at  an 
early  period  of  her  youth,  had  rendered  motherless.  These 
Letters  were  originally  intended  to  remain  in  manuscript,  as 
a  private  legacy  to  the  beloved  child  to  whom  they  were  ad* 
dressed.  Unexpected  circumstances,  however,  led  to  their 
publication.  And  such  is  the  public  estimation  of  their  value, 
that  the  author  has  been  induced  to  yield  to  the  demand  of 
the  religious  community  for  a  second  edition,  with  which  he 
has,  very  properly,  we  think,  connected  his  name. 

Dr.  SpraguCy  in  this  publication,  has  made  to  his  young 
female  readers  a  present  of  sterling  value.  He  judged  well  in 
guarding  against  too  great  an  enlargement  of  the  volume, 
which  would  have  very  much  contracted  the  sphere  of  it8ci^ 
culation;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  made  it  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  embrace  most  of  the  topics  which  it  was 
desirable  to  have  discussed  in  such  a  work,  and  has  treated 
them  at  as  great  length  as  was  adapted  to  answer  his  purpose. 
The  whole  is  remarkably  smooth,  attractive,  and  beautiful  ia 
style;  rich  and  weighty  in  thought;  and  abounds  in  counsels 
which  we  can  safely  recommend  to  our  daughters,  and  to  all 
with  whom  our  opinion  may  have  any  weight. 

In  reviewing  a  large  work,  by  the  same  truly  respectable 
writer,  in  our  last  number,  we  offered  some  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  every  thing  which  has  a  bearing  on  the  intellec* 
tual  and  moral  character  of  the  rising  generation.  We  hardly 
need  say,  that  our  impression  of  the  vital  importance  of  this 
whole  subject  is  by  no  means  diminished  by  further  reflec- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  longer  we  contemplate  the  sub- 
ject of  the  education  of  youth,  and  especially  of  the  femak 
part  of  the  community,  die  more  clearly  we  see  involved  io 
it  the  most  precious  interests  of  society.  It  has  often  been 
said,  and  said  truly,  in  reference  to  the  mighty  influenoe  of 
the  clerical  character  on  any  given  ]K>pulation,  <<Like  priests, 
like  people."  In  the  same  spirit,  we  should  say,  without 
hesitation,  <<Like  wotnanf  like  people."  Where  fskals 
EDtrcATiON  is  wisely  conducted  (and  without  the  prevalence 
of  the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  evakoelical  CHRisTiANn^y 
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Tvithout,  in  a  word,  making  the  Bible  the  basis  of  the  whole, 
it  cannot  be  so  conducted)  society  will  be  comparatively  pure; 
the  principles  and  institutions  of  benevolence  will  flourish; 
the  Church  of  Christ  will  prosper;  efforts  for  spreading  the 
glorious  Gospel  will  multiply  and  triumph;  and  all  the  inter- 
ests of  civil  and  religious  society  will  be  lifted  up.  We  feel 
not  a  little  indebted  to  Dr.  Sprague  for  his  truly  valuable 
contributions  to  this  result.  We  hope  the  ^'Letters"  before  us, 
as  well  as  his  "Lectures  to  Young  People/'  will  be  exten- 
sively read,  and  produce  benefits  corresponding  with  their 
high  excellence. 

VIII. — tSdvice  to  a  Young  Christian^  on  the  importance 
of  aiming  at  an  elevated  standard  of  Piety.  By  a 
f^illage  Pastor;  with  an  Introductory  Essay ^  by  the 
JRev.  Dr.  Alexander j  of  Princeton j  New  Jersey.  18mo. 
pp.  196,  second  edition,  New  York,  6.  C.  &  H.  Carvill, 
1830. 

The  excellent  advices  contained  in  this  volume,  are  intro- 
duced to  the  reader  by  the  Reverend  Professor  Alexander ,  in 
an  instructive,  and  highly  interesting  essay — <<  On  the  nature 
of  Vital  Piety;  its  sameness  in  all  ages  and  countries;  and  its 
▼arious  aspects  in  different  circumstances."  Had  the  <<  Vil- 
lage Pastor"  done  nothing  more  than  draw  forth  this  <<  Intro- 
ductory Essay,"  he  would  have  conferred  a  favour  on  the  re- 
ligious public.  But  while  he  has  done  this,  he  has  also  add- 
ed a  truly  acceptable  and  valuable  favour  from  his  own  pen, 
contained  in  thirty  "  Letters,"  which  treat  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  corresponding  with  the  general  title,  and  well  adapted 
to  instruct  and  edify. 

XI. — 1.  The  Constitutiofi  and  Laws  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  General  •Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Qhurch  in  the  United  States. 
2 .  Circular  Letter  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  these  publications.  They  an- 
nounce the  re-organization  of  the  Assembly's  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, under  an  improved  system  of  rules,  and  a  new  plan  of 
agency,  which  promise,  we  think,  with  the  Divine  blessing, 
entire  success,  and  eminent  usefulness.  The  principles  on 
which  this  Board  has  resolved  to  conduct  its  operations  in 
future,  appear  to  us  decisively  preferable  to  those  of  any  other 
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similar  Board,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    Its /imif, 
drawn  from  the  pockets  of  Presbyterians,  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pended  in  training  young  men  for  the  ministry  for  all  Pro- 
testant denominations  indiscriminately;  but  are  devoted  to 
sustaining  candidates  for  the  Presbyterian  Church.     Thesys- 
tern  of  unqualified  loans  is  rejected,  and  in  it^  place  the  fol- 
lowing happy  medium  is  adopted.     Every  applicant  for  aid 
is  taught  to  consider  himself  as  standing  in  a  relation  to  the 
Board,  acting  as  the  organ  and  representative  of  the  Church, 
similar  to  that  of  a  son  to  9l  parent.     The  aid  furnished  him 
is  not  considered  either,  strictly,  as  a  pecuniary  loan,  nor 
yet  as  an  eleemosynary  donation.     But  yet,  if  the  son,  in 
the  course  of  Providence,  should  ever  be  able  to  make  a  re- 
turn in  kind,  and  the  parent  should  need  such  return,  the  9oa 
will  be  bound,  not  in  form  of  law,  but  in  conscience^  and  on 
Christian  principle  J  to  make  the  return;  in  other  words,  he 
will  be  morally  bound  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  extend  to 
others,  in  equal  need,  that  aid  which  was  extended  to  him- 
self.    Neverthless,  if  any  young  man  should  prefer  receiving 
an  appropriation  as  a  loan^  and  to  give  his  written  obligation 
therefor,  he  may  be  accommodated  agreeably  to  his  wisbei 
All  returns  of  appropriations  are  to  be  made  to  the  auxiliary 
Presbyteries,  from  which  they  were  received:  thus  a  large 
accumulation  of  funds  by  any  one  Board  or  Body  is  efiecta- 
ally  prevented.     Each  Presbytery  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  send 
its  own  students  to  such  academies,  colleges  and  seminaries,  as 
it  pleases,  without  any  control,  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board.  The  maximum  of  annual  appropriations  to  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  care  of  this  Board  is,  in  no  case,  to  exceed 
one  hundred  dollars.     The  minimum  is  to  be  limited  by  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive  Committee.     The  Board,  more- 
over, has  felt  itself  warranted  in  giving  notice  that  it  unllrt- 
fuse  no  applicant  for  want  of  funds;  in  other  words,  it  en- 
gages to  receive  and  sustain  every  youth  who  makes  appH- 
cation  for  assistanccy  and  who  comes  adequately  recomr 
mended.     And  we  are  happy  to  add,  the  Board  assures  the 
public  in  its  "  Circular  Letter,"  that  the*' principles  of  the 
constitution  under  which  it  acts,  as  well  as  the  pledge  gireo 
at  its  re-organization,"  render  it  impossible  that  the  Board 
should  become  the  organ  of  any  exclusive  party  ia  the 
Church.      '<  Our  field,"  say  they,   <<is  the  Presbyterian 
Church,    in  reference  to  the  world.     Our  desire  and  our 
aim  shall  steadily  be,  to  unite  in  this  common  cause  the  real 
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friends  of  the  Church  and  her  institutions,  amidst  those  shades 
of  party  which  exist  among  us,  so  far  as  they  consist  with  a 
support  of  our  venerable  standards^  and  the  essential  order 
qf  the  Church,  We  say  from  the  heart,  <<  in  things  necess- 
ary, unity;  in  things  not  necessary,  liberty;  in  all  things, 
charity.''  This  is  a  noble  recommencement;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  intelligence  and  piety  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  will  sustain  the  enterprize. 
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